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_. Art. L—An Inquiry into the Constitution, Discipline, 
Unity, and Worship, of the Primitive Church, that 
Jlourished within the first three hundred years after 
Christ ; faithfully collected out of the Fathers and ex- 
tant writings of those ages. By Peter King, Lord High 
Chancellor of England. With an introduction, by the 
eae Editor. New York. Published by G. Lane 

. P. Sandford, for the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
200 1 fulberry street, 


Tue republication of this rare and valuable work, which 
has given us much satisfaction, is but a natural consequence 
of the revival of the conflict, between free ecclesiastical 
principles and the exclusive claims of p relacy. Though 
it was hardly to be expected that such a book should owe is 
its rep on and introduction to the American churches 

idhing effies of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


e issurely a verification of Samson’s riddle: “ Out of 
oa eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth 

eetness.””? But the gift is no oy acceptable for the seem- 
ing incongruity of the hand that, calling it. Indeed, this 
incongruity of the publication, is ngruous with the 


authorship of the book, And we ave in, it not only a 

book against episcopacy, published by the M ethodist Epis- 

copal church, but also a book against episco pay, ‘written by 

»a member of the Englis iscopal chure We know, 
vg | Wad ; “a , 
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_ ological science, must, like Saul’s armour, have been anen- 
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jist church is happily precluded, by 

ssertion of the divine right and exclu- 

val forms. We do not therefore mean 
is a 


indeed, that the Metho 
its origin; from the 


sive validity Of ep 


avowed principie 
peculiarly seasonabl 
we believe, do much to counteract the unchristian tendency 
to high church principles which has of late so alarmingly 
1 
zt 
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manifested itself both in this country and in Europe. 

The present age has many reasons for seeking acquaint- 
ance with the primitive ages. If the names of the primi- 
tive fathers are so much pressed into the service of error, we 
need to know them better, as the first step towards rectify- 
ing the abuse. Though scarce a smattering of patristic 
reading is needful to refute the papists and semi-papists in 
their attempt to substitute the figment of a unanimous con- — 
sent of the fathers, in the place of the divine authority and 
supremacy of the scriptures, and yet no mancan be tho- | 
roughly furnished for that last conflict, which is already be- — 
gun, between a religion of forms, and a religion of sub- 
stance, without a good acquaintance with the ecclesiastical 
institutions and usages of the three first centuries of the 
Christian era. And this acquaintance is best facilitated by 
such a. classification of facts and quotations as the work be- 
fore us presents—sustaining a distinct inquiry, as to what 
were the usages and expressed opinions of the primitive 
churches, as to this and that item of ecclesiastical constitu- 
tions. TS aces 

It is not our purpose now to examine the work be re Us, ae 
in respect to that part of its contents for which it eae 
valuable. For the work itself ought, and for a small price 
may be, in the hands of every reader of these pages. Our 
design is rather to collect, and chiefly from other sources, 
such information as we can, touching a branch of the sub- 
ject, upon which the author throws but a few incidental 
glances—that is the subject of sacred science, as cultivated 
in the Primitive church. — P< Mee 

There seems to be a vague impression abroad, that asi 
‘from the formal preaching of the gospel, and the carrying. 
this preaching from house to house, the business of teach- 
ing and learning had little place among the labours of the 
first Christians; that the apparatus of science, and even the- 
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cumbrance, rather than a help to the champions of heavenly 
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truth, in combat with the intellectual giants of their day. 
But whether this conceit be based on the fact of the un- 
settled state of the church, or f the 2 igratory condition of 
her ministers, unsuitabi e to study and teaching, or on an im- 
pression that such ex aployment must have been too secular 
and — for apostles, evang' elists 2 and eek successors, or 


leamiae. + disdainine all helps, ror of. immediate insp ae 


tion, or rial the a aie Sai = as they had cluded the 
h all_ needed know- 
ledge without toil or spinning " Whatever ‘be the | unda- 


tion of the conceit, it is a mis taken one. 
means of information, as to the facts.imethe case, and the state 
of sacred learning in the first chur re not as ample as 
could i such as they are, they are worth our 
amination and use 
Inthe first place, the Christian fathers were, in general, 
vhatever may be said of here and there an individual, no © 9° 
spisers of learning. To this point the following para~ ¥e 
graphs from our author will suflice @: 
or the understanding of the person to be ordained, 
‘ed be of good capacity, fit and. able duly to teach 
This 4s also another of the apostolic canons, in 2 
5: “Study to show thyself approved unio God, a 
work that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the Ve aoe >And in 1 Tim. iii. 2. A bishop must be 
which implies an ability of teaching, and a 
ightly understanding, ee ca ap= 
God ; to which end human learning was 
Origen pleads, not only for its useful- 


. ais so for its cessity, specially for that. one of it 
h we call Daioh find out the true sense and. meaning 


his Wc 
ee either i . 


tly searc the signi- 7 
&: where ry “gta | our igno- 
ce in logic, we greatly err, hing homono- 


mies, amphibolies, the different usag 

inctions of words; as some from ign 
ee. of the word, "world, _ ha bill nto -w ‘eked opinions, 
“touching its maker, not disce ee that signifise in 


es 
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1 John v. 19: ‘The world lieth in wickedness,” where 
they, understanding by the world, the frame of heaven and 
earth, and all creatures therein, blaspheme the Creator 
thereof, by affirming that the sun, moon and stars, which 
move in so exact order, lie in wickedness. Se@also, through 
the same ignorance, they know not the true sense of that 
text John i. 29: ‘This is the lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world’ Neither of that in 2 Cor. v. 
19: ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself 
Wherefore, if we would not err about the true sense of the 
holy scripture, it is necessary that we understand logic.’ 
Which art, logic, the aforesaid father thinks is recommended 
to us by Solomon, Prov. x. 17: ‘He that refuseth reproof 
[logic, as he renders it,] erreth.’ < 

«“ Clemens Alexandrinus also stiffly asserts the utility of 
human learning, where he says that it is profitable to Chris- 
tianity, for the clear and distinct demonstrations of its doc- 
trines, in that it helps us to the more evident understanding 
of the truth. And in particular for logic, he gives it high 
encomiums, as that it is ‘a hedge to defend the truth from 
being trod down by sophisters;’ that “it gives us great light, 
duly to understand the holy scriptures ;’ that it is necessary 
to confute the sophisms of heretics. And in general for all 
sorts of learning, he tells us, that ‘it keeps the way of life, 
that we be not deceived or circumvented, by those that en- 
deavour to draw us into the way of sin.” So that he thinks 
philosophy and the liberal arts, ‘came down from heaven to 
men.’ But should I produce all the passages in this father, 
concerning the utility and excellency of human learning, 
I must transcribe several pages in folio; which, if the read- 
er have a curiosity to view, he may especially take notice of 
these places; Stromat. lib. i., p.209—215, and Stromat. lib. 
VL, p. 471—477. ; 

“Tt is true there were some in those days, of whom Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus complains, ‘who dreaded philosophy, 
lest it should deceive them; as much as children did hob- 
goblins ;? because they saw by lamentable experience, that — 
many learned men’s brains were so charmed, or intoxicated 
with philosophical notions, that they laboured ta transform 
them into Christian verities, and so thereby became authors 
of most pestilent and damnable heresies; which is particu- 
larly observed by Tertullian, with respect to the heretics of 
his time, who, on this account calls the philosophers the 
patriarchs of heretics. Therefore they accused philosop 
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itself as ‘the production of some evil inventor, introduced 
into the world for the ruin of mankind.’ Even Tertullian 


=! 


himself, for this reason violently d eC] tied 1 it, especially logic, 
as inconsistent with true Chri: 

«“ But to this o} jection Cle 
if any man had been dece 


CUCL 


d Ale xandrinus replies, that 
Lmisled- by philosophy : 
‘that locegied not from siasksnishiv: but from the wicked- 
ness of hismature. For whosoever has wisdom enough to 
use it, he is able thereb »y to make a larger and more demon- 


ty =z ce 
eee as.concer ming 


strative defence of the faith, than othe 
logic in particular, he tells them 
logic, for impertinent and contentious sophisms, wi rea he ae 
gantly calls ‘theshadows of reasc “e he disliked ; itas much as 
they, and frequently inveighs against it, Butas for the solid 
geo of it, he could not but deem it profitable and advanta- 


ous, since “it helps us find out the truth,’ “enables us 
fier to understand the scriptures,’ and shows us how ‘to 
» ‘Tepel the sophisms and cunning argumenitsiof heretics,” 
“ But besides this sort of objectors, there were others of 
WwW. 10m Clemens Alexandrinus speaks, who ) condemned learn- 
ing” on this account, because it was human ; 3; to whom that 
: father answers, ti nat fit : most unreasonable, that philoso- 
phy only should be contemned on this ecount ; and that 
the meanest arts besides, even those of a smith and ship- 
wright, which are as much human, should be commended 
and approv that ‘they did not rest herey and go no 
further a tabbing got what was useful and rofitable 
from it, they aseended higher, unto the true philosophy,’ 
philosophy a guide to the true philo- 


Hence it 6 figs axhiman learning was genera ally. 


~ 


appreciated m the pruniti urch, as an instrum rent 
mowledge. Though eccentric indiv iduals, 
disposed to fanaticism, had views similar to 
anaties, the general sentiment of the 
3 leading minds, were in favour of 


2e t or principle of the New 
estament, either forbade discouraged the policy of 
bat securing for the ministry all means of i So within 

their reach. When Christ told his apostles: , to premedi- 
the replies which they should mal brought 
fore. e governors and kings as criminals,- he e was not un-. 
pod to forbid, their giving themselves to reading and 
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study or meditation, to furnish them for their work, for 
Paul expressly charged Timothy to do this. ‘The genius of 
the gospel indeed forbade its ministers to rely on the excel- 
lency of speech, as a substitute for tae Spirit’s renewing 


+ 


power ; it required them to renounce the hiddenthings of dis- 


honesty, end not to walk in craitiness, nor handle the word of 
God itfully. But it did not forbid the use of any, and 


id of literature and eloquence, as the example of Paul 
sure us. It forbade the placing the main expectation 

of success on having the learned and the noble of the earth, 
to come forth as champions, and told them that not many wise 
men after the flesH, would give them countenance. LEut_it 
discountenanced no effort of theirs to gain any species of 
wisdom, that could aid their work; and enjoined it upon 
them, to be wise as serpents. It condemned the philosopny 
falsely so called, saying: Beware lest any man spoil you 
through philosophy and vain deceit. But it did not forbid 
Christian ministers to give themselves to reading and medi- 
‘tation, so’as to be able to refute the systems of Epicurean, 
and Stoical philosophy as did Paul in his speech at Athens. 
Nor did the nature and exigencies of the missionary work 

- of the first Christians, exclude the work of instruction. For 
a work of Christian missions is of the necessity of its own na- 
ture, a work of instruction. It endeavours to awaken the 
heathen mind, to the perception of great and powerful prin- 
ciples. It is.a battle of mind with mind, putting in requisi- 
tion all possible mental resources. And especially was it 
so, when the pioneers in the Christian cause went forth, 
against systems of idolatry enshrined in all the splendours 
and fascinations of classical genius; and against systems of 
philosophy defended by Grecian and Roman masters. True, 
the weapons of their warfare were not carnal—they were 
not the sophistry and cunning of the schools. It was 
by manifestation of gospel truth, that they commended them- 
selves to every man’s conscience. And yet when Paul 
entered the lists with such men, he disdained not to draw 
from the resources of his classic lore, and to extract from 
their own favourite poets sentences of condemnation to their 
systems. When we see the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
the happiest exemplar and embodiment of all the sublime 
qualities that should blend in the character of a Christian 
missionary—when we see him actually using, and using to 
such good account, the result of a finished education, Poe 
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a condemnation upon such results, as if they were by any 
necessity carnal and forbidden weapons. ‘The very fact, 
that the wisdom of divine Providence should have selected 
Paul, the most learned of apostles, to be.the very chiefest of 
apostles, the one to spread the most enduring iniluence over 
the broadest field, and the one to labour more abundantly 
than they all, is but a part of that divine policy, which has 
ever given to sound learning, the honour of a distinguished 
place, among the secondary means of the conversion of the 
world. Amid the galaxy of sanctified minds; which then 
arose upon the darkness of the a ge in obedience to the call, 
Go ye into all the-world and preach the gospel to every 
creature, none-emitted so benign a radiance, as that one, 
which came forth enriched with the collected treasures of 
Greek and Hebrew schools. This fact, of itself so promi- 
nent and impressive, must have had a vast influence, to put 
the rising ministry in search of acquisitions which they saw 
telling to such good account. Wherever Paul’s influence 
was felt, (and where was it not) there was a living illustra- 
tion of the advantages of learning to the ministry, and a’ 
powerful stimulus to the cultivation of sacred literature. 
Nor was the cultivation of sacred science effectually hin- | 
dered by the persecutions and agitations of the times. It 
is a mistake, and against all experience, to suppose that a 
calm of the elements, social and moral, is most favourable 
to the development of mental power. Sacred learning has 
had her richest accumulations, in days of storm and tem- 
pest. For instance, the age of the reformation, more like 
the primitive ages than any other, in respect to social con- 
vulsions and religious persecutions, was the era of life 
from the dead to sacred literature. The Luthers and Me- 
lancthons, were compelled to be scholars, The sword at 
their breast, and Papal thunder in their ears, drove them 
to the vigorous use of every means that learning offered, to 
give point, edge and keenness to the sword of the Spirit, by 
which they conquered. So also the age of the Puritans 
was at once an age of dangers and an age of scholars, 
That age, alternating betwee n t e pressure of a relentless 
persecution, and the agitations of a kingdom dissolving, 
and then, after an interval, re-appearing, was an age of in- 
tellectual giants. The master minds of the Huguenots of 
‘France, were in like manner nursed in tempests. 
‘And the like may be said of that invincible legion of re- 


‘formers, who gave to Scotland its character and renown ; 
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and whose era tions for more than a century, beginning 
from the day i 10x, made Scotland the scene of “mental 
and mor = sub These giants in that land, had 
earthquakes to a the cradle of their oreatness. And it 
is reasonable to suppose, that the persecutions.and distress 
of nations, amid which the pi imitive church lived, and 
moved, Be ke rather than suppressed, mental a And 
though the primitive ages cannot compare th the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, in point of mind and 
egret A yet there is no necessity of believing that they 
excluded the cultivation of letters. 

Nor did the gift of tongues serve, to any considerable 
extent, as a substitute for the labour of study. Its leading 
object seems to ee been, to re te as a miracle, rather 
than to impart qualifications for the ministry. We have no 
evidence of its continuance beyond the first or second gen- 
eration from the time of Christ. Nor does it appear thata 
large portion of the preachers of those generations, took 
their qualifications from this species of miracle. 

Nor was there in the church-constitution any lack of pro- 
vision for the work of instruction. The plurality of teach- 
ing elders in all or most of the parishes, which first appears 
as a matter of fact in the elders of the church at Ephesus, 
and which was continued even after the progress of cor- 
ruption had exalted one of the number to be bishop over 
the rest, leading in the elements of diocesan episcopacy, — 
seems to have been a provision to sustain a work of gy ; 


itl 1es, 


struction, more comprehensive than what the church no 
does, by direct action as a church. If the primitive 
ministry were required only to fill what is the ae. 
of our modern preaching and pastoral labour, having 
no other kinds of instruction to perform, there would 
hardly have been occasion for so many clergymen, as 
there were wont to be in every parish. But if the clergy 
were charged to carry forward the work of education, in 

all its branches, and to see that the whole Christian popu- 
lation, under them, were instructed in all branches of know- 
ledge needful, to give the church her best efficiency, and 
Se were written out or otherwise provided asthe — 
apparatus of this instructiou— this, in addition to the — 
extraordinary cares and dutie hich the infancy of the 
church, and the extremity of the times devolved on the 
ministry, we see ample reason, why such a humerous cler- a 
gy were brought into the work, Lord ngs in giving the “4 
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reasons why there were several clergymen in each church, 
enumerates among others—« the breeding of young min- 
isters, who might succeed the bishops as they died.” 
He says, “ Wherefore the bishops of every church took 
care to instruct and elevate some young men, who might 
be prepared to come in their place, when they were dead 
and gone. And thus for these and for like reasons, most 
churches were furnished with a competent number of pres- 
byters, who helped the bishops, while living, and were 
prepared to succeed them when dead.’ We see then, 
from every view of the case, that there was no cause, hin- 
dering the first members of Christianity, from an energetic 
application of such means of education as were within their 
reach, ~~ 2 

Let us now see, what facts we can gather from the 
scriptures and history, bearing on the question of the actual 
state of education, among the primitive Christians. In the 
first place, the first preachers of the gospel were Jews; 
wiih habits of mind adjusted to institutions, which used sa- 


instiuitions and customs, so far as to preserve for its 
wn use, whatever of value belonged to them, and was 
ompatible with its own policy and spirit. And its policy 


the sake of cultivating letters, in connexion with religious 
 ministrations. And when Christianity sprang forth from 
the bosom of Judaism, the Jews had their regular 
schools of science a d theology; and a class of profession- 
al teachers. Paul, after having received a regular e duca- 
n, under Grecian masters, went to the school Ga- 
maliel for theological instruction. That such schools ex- 
isted in Jerusalem, appears from Josephus. He mentions 
a ‘distinguished school, kept by two celebrated teachers, 
Judas and Matthias, that was attended by a great number 
of young men, to m was taught the law of God; and 
' whose zeal for God broke forth in destroying the golden 
agle, which Herod had profanely affixed to the gate of 
_ the temple—in which enterprise the teachers and forty pu- 
-pils lost their lives. (Vide Fu Bell. lib. 1., ¢.:33:) a 
The synagogues were also places for teaching science, 
as well as for religious worship. And when it is said 
(Acts 6,) that men of the synagogue, of the libertines, &e, 
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disputed with Stephen, these synagogues appear to be 
named. as the different schools, to which the disputants 
were attached. And that teaching was a regular pro- 
fession, appears from the fact that doctor, or teacher, 
was a current name, designating sucha class. This 
term as much implies that teaching was a regular busi- 
ness with the Jews, as our word, physician, used in 
history, would imply that the healing art is a regular 
profession with us. Whether all to whom these terms 
applied, had regular schools, or whether they received pu- 
pils for instruction in other forms does not appear. Gama- 
liel, one of the class, seems to have been at the head of a 
school, the same was true of the two spoken of by Jose- 
phus. In this sense, too, both John the Baptist and Christ 
were teachers; both had a class of pupils, or constant 
disciples under them. They were teachers, much in 
the same sense, with those ministers, who combine 
the preaching of the gospel, with the instruction of pupils, 
for the purpose of preaching it. And when Christ saysthe 
disciple is not above his teacher, nor the servant ab«#¥e his 
master; one pair of these correlatives, seems to ‘ndicate a 
relation as common as the other—the relation of teacher 
and pupil, was as common, and as much a part of the set- 
tled institutions of society, as that of master and servant. 
Aclass of men going forth from the Jewish nation, 
to promulgate a new form of religion, and found a new set 
of institutions, would naturally adopt like modes of prepa- 
_ring teachers of their religion. For it is not to be supposed 
that they would reject any advantage of existing institu- 
tions, which was in harmony with their own design. And 
we find, in fact, that this way of instruction had the high- 
est of all Christian sanctions. Christ himself opened his 
ministry, by gathering under his own personal instruction, 
a class in theology, whom he fitted for preaching the gospel. 
If he used no books, it was because he needed them not; 
having the contents of all books in his mind, and thus having 
more than the command of all the resources of all libraries, 
He was their daily teacher, in all matters needful to make 
them good ministers of his gospel. He established the re- 
lation of teacher and pupil, and commenced the practice of 
giving instruction, different in form from that of ordinary 
preaching, or pastoral instruction. ~ ; 
His pupils attended him as pupils, 01 disci 
not only the instructions needful tor 
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tians, but also to make them ministers of Christianity. Nor 
were they less under instruction for that purpose, by reason 
of their being constantly travelling from place to place. 
By this means they were efiectually detached from ordinary 
secular employment, and this was the only way in which 
they could be wholly under the teaching of their master, 
and see his miracles, while he had other and higher purpo- 
ses toaccomplish. So that the founding of a school of sacred 
learning, was coeval with the founding of Christianity ; 
and it was the work of Christ himself. 
And his policy thus indicated, was carried-out by his 
apostles. For as the Jewish church had a distinct order of 
teachers, so had the Christian church under the administra- 
tion of the apostles. Paul, in enumerating the different 
classes of servants of the church, said that Christ gave some 
apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, and 
some pastors and ¢eachers. Here, as some suppose, teachers 
are spoken of as if there was a work of teaching, separate 
from the forms of teaching appropriate to evangelists and 
pastors. ‘The work of a teacher is made to be a work dis- 
tinet from that of a pastor, though both might be done 
by the same person. Paul sometimes spoke as a prophet, 
yet the office of a prophet was distinct from that of an 
-apostle. And if he sometimes acted as a theological teach- 
er, he inthat performed still another distinct office. The 
same distinction in the work of the ministry is recognized 
_ in these words of Paul: “Or ministering let us wait on our 


ministry, or he that teacheth on teaching.”’? Thus it seems, 


that as early as the date of Paul’s epistles, the office of 
teaching had become as distinct as that of ministering. God 
had set some in the church, first, apostles, secondarily, 
prophets, thirdly, teachers. 


ths As to the question, how the Christian schools originated ? 


our information is limited. When a great number of leading 
Jews embraced Christianity, the school attached to their 
synagogue, would naturally become a Christian school. 
The heathen also had their schools, which in similar cir- 
cumstances would undergo a.like conversion. In Acts xix. 
it is said that Paul, after he had been virtually driven from 
a synagogue, separated the disciples, and disputed in the 
school of one Tyrannus. The word rendered disputing is 
diarsyouevoc, literally, held dialogues, or taught in conversa- 
‘tional form. He used the school then, not for preaching 
erely, but 


her form of teaching. Tyrannus, evi- 
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dently the proprietor of a heathen school, had now given his 
school into Christian hands, and Paul had assumed the 
teacher’s place in that school, connecting with it probably, 
as many of its former pupils as had embraced Christianity ; 
and all others, who sought instruction from him—having 
no doubt, the especial design of instructing and sending out 
preachers, into the neighbouring regions. Accordingly we 
read, that as the result of his teaching, for the space of two 
years, all that dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord. 

When Paul speaks of a church in a private house, there 
seems to be reference to a Christian school, rather than 
to an-organization for Christian ordinances. The Christian 
name church would naturally take the place of the Jewish 
name synagogue; and so be used in the sense of school 
as well as in its more prevailing sense. Paul speaks of 
a church in the house of Aquila and Priscilla. And we 
read that into this house Apollos was taken, and instructed 
in the way of God more perfectly, i. e. had his theological 
education completed. And Paul’s address, im the opening 
of his epistle to Philemon, is better understood if we give 
this sense to the term, “church in thy house.’’ In that case 
we may understand Archippus there addressed, as resident 
m his house, to be there as an instructor of a Christian 
school. 

That Paul had under his own instruction students for the 
ministry, appears from his allusion to his having been 
Timothy’s theological teacher. He says, but thou hast 
known my teaching, and my course of instruction. And 
again, continue thou in the things which thou hast learned, 
knowing of whom thou hast learned them. And again 
—The things which thou hast heard of me, the same 

,commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also. Here Paul commands Timothy to select suit- 
able men and instruct them for the ministry, just as Paul 
had instructed him. The command is not to ordain others, 
that they might teach, but to commit the gospel to them by 
teaching and ordaining as Paul had done to him. Here it 
is expressly made one of the duties of the ministry to sustain 
a course of teaching students for the ministry. 

Thus did the Christian church, in its infancy, sustain the 
work of teaching, especially in sacred literature. Nothing 
is said in the New Testament of their gathering libraries for 
the purpose, except that Paul, in one instance, speaks of his 
books and parchments, which he needed to have sent'to. 
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him. But the first preachers of the gospel were of a nation, 
that had kept with great care and exactness, the sacred 
books, and they would naturally show no less care, in pre- 
serving the Christian and Hebrew scriptures, which must 
have been the nucleus of every Christian library. It is. 
evident from 1 Cor. xiv. that the prophetic books were read 
by the church at Corinth. And since the writings of the 
evangelists were accustomed to be read in churches, it is 
natural to conclude, that they were also with care preserved 
in libraries. And Eusebius relates, that Bartholomew 
preached the gospel in India, and that he Jeft there the 
gospel of Matthew written in Hebrew. But of necessity 
the libraries of the Christian churches must have been very 
limited, in the first century. But in the second century, it 
is natural to expect, that they would be more considerable. 
Then there is good reason to believe, that the principal 
churches had their libraries. Honorius speaks of the burn- 
ing of a capitol, in this century by lightning, which occa- 
sioned the loss of a library collected with great care and 
expense of the pious. Here is proof, that Christians at so 
early a day bestowed great care in collecting libraries, 


_ This work must have been superintended by the Christian 
we . 5 
- ministers, who were most interested to keep and use the 


books. And it required, when all books were in manu- 
script, the most careful dilligence in selecting books, the 
authentic from the spurious. The materials existing for 
Christian libraries, in the second century and immediately 
after—in addition to those standard works of philosophy, 
poetry, history and general literature, written by heathen 
authors but indispensable in a Christian education, were the 


‘books of the Old and New Testaments, the Jewish writings 


then extant, and the works of Clement, Justin, Hegesippus 
and Irenaeus. The case of Pantenus shows, that learned 
men of that time were eager in the search after books. He 
brought from India to Alexandria the copy of Matthew in 
Hebrew, which the apostle Bartholomew left in India. 
Mileto brought copies of the Old Testament from the East. 
The expense of collecting and writing out books for church 
libraries, was borne probably by donations of the rich, and 
partly by funds from the common treasury of the church, 

But to return to the subject of schools. We have seen 
that the Jews had their schools for sacred literature. And 
the Gentiles had their academies, in which philosophy was 


taught. And Paul it seems himself was an instructor of 
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theological students, and the office of teacher, as some sup- 
pose, was as distinct in the apostolic church as that of pastor. 
And Eusebius informs us, thatwhen the evangelist Mark col- 
lected a church at Alexandria of converted Jewsand heathen ; 
the heathen school at that place was converted to a Christian 
school. And this became afterwards a distinguished seat of 
Christian science. The first Christians, of necessity, were 
compelled to sustain schools, for training men for the ministry ; 
for they had no sympathy with those fanatics, that despise 
learning. The schools sustained by Christian ministers, 1n 
different places, seem to have combined the double object 
of instructing catechumens, and training men for preaching. 
Eusebius tells us, John commended to ministers the work 
of instructing youth for the church. Nicephones tells us, 
that Anthia committed Eleutherius her son to Anicetus, 
who taught him in sacred letters and admitted him to the 
sacred number of clerical students. And Irenaeus testifies,. 
that in his youth he was instructed by Polycarp, who got 
his theological education from the apostle John. In what 
Trenaeus says of this, he shows that Polycarp both addressed 
sermons to the multitude, and also sat and taught as ina 
school or lecture room. 

It appears also, that some of the heathen teachers being 
converted, opened schools in which they taught in Christian 
literature. Quadratus and Aristides, philosophers at 
Athens, who wrote to Adrian apologies for Christians, 
taught Christian schools in that place. Jerome says, that 
Justin held disputations, and refuted Crescent. Clement 
informs us, that he had attended the lectures of many 
blessed men, who were held in high estimation as teachers. 
Of these he says, one was from Greece, others from Magna 
Grecia, another from Celo Syria, others from Egypt, others 
from the East; one was an Assyrian and one a Hebrew of 
high family. Here is conclusive proof, that the custom of 
sustaining such teachers prevailed in many countries. Speak- 
ing of this Hebrew teacher, he says, “ When I last met him, 
he was in great authority in Egypt,and there he was hunting 
the hidden treasures—a true Sicilian bee, gathering from the 
flowers in prophetic and apostolic meadows, and he filled 
with sincere and uncorrupt knowledge those who enjoyed 
his instructions.” Hence it appears, that there were in the 
second century schools or academies, in which lectures were 
given, and among other useful studies, the writings of the 
prophets and apostles were studied. 
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Among these, the school at Alexandria was especially 
celebrated. It was the successor of a heathen school, 
which had existed there even from the time of the Ptole- 
mies. In the reign of Commodus, this school had for its 
principal teacher Pantenus, a distinguished scholar; he 
was succeeded by Clement, and he by Origen. The bishops 
seem to have had a sort of supervision of the schools. But 
how many teachers were employed, and how they were 
supported, and what was taught in the schools, whether 
the course of instruction embraced the liberal arts, with 
sacred literature and who were the hearers or pupils, we 
are not very definitely informed. It seems probable, that 
these schools, being sustained by the church, not only afford- 
ed instruction suited to students for the ministry, and per- 
haps by other teachers instruction suited to catechumens, 
but also, that all their lectures and exercises, were open to 
the hearing of all, who were disposed to attend. ‘Tatian 
writes that—“ with Christians, all ages and classes of people 
philosophize, also virgins, while spinning, will discourse of 
divine things.”” Hence we may conclude, that every age 
and sex were admitted to these Christian schools. 

Heathen schools were also sustained in the second cen- 
tury, as a measure of defence against the spread of Chris- 
tianity. And whether for want of Christian schools in 
their own neighborhood, Christians sometimes sent their 
children to heathen schools to learn grammar and logic, so 
early as this does not appear. Heretics also sustained 
their schools, as the necessary means of propagating their 
tenets. It is said by an ancient historian, that Basilides,and 
Saturninus opened schools that were hateful to God. Cle- 
ment mentions schools of the Valentinians. The fact that 
heretics were oblige to resort to schools, as an instrument of 
propagating heresy itself, shows that the system of propa- 
gating the truth by schools, had become the settled policy 
of the church. ag wie 

As we come down to the third century, the first inquiry 
respects the libraries then existing. This century affords 
two examples of ministers, who bestowed distinguished 
care in the collection and preservation of libraries; the 
one of Alexander, a celebrated Bishop of Jerusalem, and 
the other of Pamphilius, a presbyter of Cesarea. The first 
collected a noble library at Jerusalem, as Eusebius informs 
us, (book vi. c. 21,) from which he derived important 
aid in writing his history. It was customary, in this 
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century, to keep the libraries in the oratories or in the 
churches. It appears also, that bishops sometimes em- 


ployed penmen constantly, in the service of writing out _ 


books for their libraries. And females were often employed 
in this work. 

As we come into the third century, our information 
respecting schools is somewhat. more definite. Demetrius, 
bishop of Alexandria, appointed Origen to the presidency 
of the school at Alexandria, showing that the bishop then 
had the control of the school. Whether the school of the- 
ology was separate from that of science, is not told us with 
certamty. Ensebius (book vi. c. 3) informs us that Origen, 
at Alexandria, first taught in the department of grammar. 
But that after other teachers had fled, through fear of perse- 
cution, he also took the charge of catechizing, still continuing 
his teaching in grammar. And (book vi. c. 18) he says 
that Origen’s disciples were instructed by him, not only in 
divine things, but also in philosophy; that he brought to 
exercises in philosophy, such as he saw had an aptness for 
it; that he taught them geometry, arithmetic and other 
liberal arts; and whatever he judged to be helpful to their 
sacred studies. And Eusebius (book vii.c. 32) tells us, 
that Anitolius was made president of the Aristotelian 
school, by the citizens of Alexandria, on account of his 
eloquence and philosophy, and that he held the first place 
among the most distinguished in arithmetic, geometry, as- 
tronomy, logic, natural philosophy, speculative philosophy, 
and rhetoric. And it is, therefore, not to be doubted, that 
there were well appointed schools in all these departments. 

Tertullian also mentions schoolmasters; aud blames 
them, that they make so much use of heathen mythology 
in their course of instruction. And he shows, that in his 
time, Christian children, when necessity compelled it, were 
wont to be instructed in heathen schools. The school at 
Alexandria may be regarded as in a sense the leading, the 
model school for the Christian world. It was founded, 
as a Christian school; it numbered among its teachers 
some of the most distinguished names of primitive times. 
The history of this school shows that this term, cate- 
chist, was applied to those who, in these schools, taught 
the principles of Christianity ; either to the youth, or to 
heathen, or to recovered heretics. These catechists were 
learned men, in great authority, and often preferred to va- 
cant bishoprics, as in the case of Heracles and Dyonisius. 
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They were often sent out into other countries to propagate 
the gospel, as in case of Origen, sent into Arabia, 

Before Origen, we read nothing of a plurality of teach- 
ersin one school. But ashe could not satisfy the multitude 
that flocked to his instructions from morning till night, he 
divided his school, and committed those who had recently 
commenced study to Heracles; and himself retained the 
more advanced. 

As we come down to the fourth century, we find the re- 
sources of the church increased, and her libraries and schools 
the more ample. All such methods of propagating Chris- 
tianity were vigorously promoted by Constantine, the Em- 
peror. He brought the imperial treasures into the work. 
The persecuting Emperors, that had preceded him, had 
commanded all Christian books, and especially the scrip- 
tures, to be burnt. But Constantine commanded them to 
be multiplied at the public expense. There is now extant 
an order, written by him to Eusebius of Cesarea, to procure 
parchment and the writing of books for the church. Atha- 
nasius in his account of the Arian persecutions, shows that 
libraries were preserved with great care in Christian temples. 
And he accuses the Arians of impiety in plundering and 
burning those books. And history makes express mention 
of a burning of a library in the Church of Antioch, by the 
command of Jovinian, at the instigation of his wife. In 
this burning, many books of great value, together with the 
temple were destroyed. Hieronymus also speaks, in seve- 
ral places, of libraries in the churches. And from the acts 
of the council of Rome, held under Sylvester, it appears 
that the church at Rome employed writers, to write out the 
histories of different martyrs. 

As to schools in this century, in all the more important 
churches, two kinds of schools were sustained; one for 
teaching science and philosophy ; and the other for sacred 
literature. Nazianzen mentions a school in Palestine, in 
which he himself learned rhetoric. Sozomen mentions a 
school of which Sopater, a Greek philosopher, had the 
charge. Epiphanius hada school at Laodicea. Lactan- 
tius taught rhetoric in a school at Nicomedia. But the an- 
cient and distinguished school in Alexandria, maintained its 
pre-eminence in the fourth century. Basil speaks of it as 
the centre of universal learning. There was also a school 
at Athens, which Julian attended at the same time with 
Basil and Gregory Nazianzen. There was another at Rome, 
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in which Victorinus taught rhetoric. And even in Britain, 
in the time of Constantine, there was a college in which 
more than two thousand students were supported in the 
study of Christian literature. 

The pupils in these schools were first instructed in the 
principles of the Christian religion; and then committed to 
teachers, to be taught in heatlien literature. That children 
were allowed to be fully instructed in classic and heathen 
authors, is evident from various facts, that might be quoted. 
Let this suffice, that Julian, the apostate, in his efforts to 
crush the Christian religion, prohibited Christian youth from 
being taught either in the schools or in the books of the 
Pagans. There would have been no occasion for such a 
prohibition if Christians had not been in a habit of culti- 
vating classic learning. And when Jovian, a Christian 
emperor, came into power, he issued an edict, requiring 
Christian youth to be instructed in heathen literatures Ba- 
sil and Gregory, in their youth, attended the instruction of 
two heathen sophists at Athens, Numericus and Prohalre- 
sius, who, after the edict of Julian, left their school, lest 
Christians should learn from them, and teach the liberal 
arts. There is extant, in the works of Basil, an admoni- 
tion to youth, designed to guide them to make the best use 
of heathen learning, in which he advises that the writings 
of heathen historians and poets should be thoroughly read. 
He says that they should use the poets and orators, and all 
from whom any advantage is to be derived, towards the 
furnishing of the mind. He advises them to select those 
poets, who relate the words and deeds of good men, and 
he names, of this class, Hesiod and Homer ; and he advises 
them to shun the drunken, the lascivious and the satirical 
poets. He gives similar advice respecting the reading of 
heathen orators and philosophers; and names some that 


he will have them read, such as Pericles, Euclid, Socrates, 


and others. 


It was not lawful for every one to teach in public schools. 


Teachers must first be approved by the judgment of their 
order; and have the sanction of the magistrates. The 
school at Rome, in this century, had three professors of 
oratory, ten of grammar, five of logic, one of philosophy 
and two of law; each of whom taught in separate apart- 
ments. 

_ The above facts, touching the state and means of learn- 
ing in the primitive church, may be useful for some pur- 
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poses. But they are insufficient to exalt primitive tra- 
ditions to the dignity of a codrdinate rule of faith. They 

exhibit the genius of Christianity, contending with great 

obstacles, in its proper work of diffusing knowledge. It is 

its nature, wherever it goes, to kindle upa light around it- 

self; and enlighten all that come within itssphere. But do 

they show the primitive ages to have been to such an ex- 

tent enlightened, as to entitle them to give law to all suc- 

ceeding ages? What were the superior sources of light, 

open to the primitive fathers, that such deference of all 

succeeding generations, should be challenged for them? 

We have laboured to present the state of learning in their 
day, in the most favourable light, consistent with truth; 
and what have we shown? -We have shown, that amid 
the difficulties incident to an infant church, recently con- 
verted from heathenism, and but half delivered from the 
bondage of heathen prescriptions and superstitions—a 
church gathered mainly from the humbler classes—the 
means of instruction by great efforts and sacrifices were se- 
cured in some tolerable degree—but barely tolerable, com- 
pared with what are now enjoyed by the church. And if 
the leading Christian writers of that age are to be rated ac- 
cording to their relative advantages, for the study of theo- 
logy, they will take a very humble rank. And if rated ac- 
cording to their actual talents and acquirements, they will 
stand no higher. They had one advantage over us. To 
them, or some of them, the language of the New Testa- 
ment was vernacular; so that what they read with the na- 
ked eye, we read through spectacles. But when we come 
to examine some specimens of their exegesis, we are led to 
think that they too had need of spectacles. Such puerilities 
and absurdities mar the pages of the writings of the best 
of the fathers, as put our candour and charity, severely 
to the test. We have need to make large allowances for 
the disadvantages under which they laboured to save 
them from absolute contempt. Such allowances are justly 
their due. Though Christianity had been revealed to them 
in as full perfection as it has been to us, they were not 
brought by it up to the stature of perfect men. Though 
the Christian revelation was completed, and no more gos- 
pel was left to be revealed by after developments, or drawn 
out by the progress of science, yet the impression made 
by the gospel, on minds so under the influence of heathen- 
ism, or so recent from it, was not so full as that made on 
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those wholly removed from such debasing influences. 
Neither converted heathen nor their grandchildren, can be 
expected to exhibit the best specimens of the character, 
which the gospel forms. Nor must we look to the infancy 
of the church for the best developments of character, and 
the richest emissions of light. It will do for abettors of 
error to appeal to the fathers, and bolster up their systems 
by the frivolities of writers, whose names have acquired 
additional weight, by being seen through the magnifying 
glass of antiquity. But the truth and its friends are inte- 
rested to maintain the supremacy of the seriptures, and the 
fallacy of tradition. / 


Art. I].— Essays on the Church of God. By Jokn M. 
Mason, D.D. Presbyterian Board of Publication. Phi- 
ladelphia: 1843. ) 

eee 
Tuar the details of church eovernment are not found 
explicitly stated in the New Testament is readily admitted ; 
it is believed, however, that fundamental principles are 
there found, which, if combined in a system, will naturally 
lead to these details. These elementary principles are;— 

Union; Parity ; Representation. These stand out, with 

great prominence, in the divine record; and no system of 

ecclesiastical government, from which either of these is ex- 
tles for its support. This 
clearness, by a reference to the truth itself. 

I. Union.—At the commencement of the Christian dis- 
pensation t ie members of each individual church were in 
quired to be united. This is manifest from the statements, xs 
instructions, and exhortations of the apostles. reat, ; 


Ul appear with convincing 
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ples, having witnessed the ascension of their divine er, 
furnish the most amiable example of this union. From 
Mount Olivet they returned to Jerusalem; “and there all 
continued with one accord in prayer and supplication.” 
Shortly after this, on the day of Pentecost, « they were all 
with one accord in one place.” Paul, writing to the saints 
which are in Christ Jesus, at Philippi, gives this affectionate 
exhortation: “Fulfil ye my joy, that ye be like-minded, 
having the same love, being of one accord, of one mind.” 
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To the Corinthians: «Be ye perfectly joined together in 
the same mind, and in the same judgment.” The same 
thing appears from the cautions, reproofs, and rebukes of 
the apostle against the very first and slightest appearance 
of division amongst the disciples. The churches had 
scarcely been organized, when the seeds of division were 
sown among the members. To prevent these seeds from 
taking root, or crush them in the bud, was the determined 
effort of Paul. This was especially the case in the Corin- 
thian church. Some of the members preferred one, and some 
another of the ministers of the gospel; andsome, on the 
same principle, that is, for the sake of distinction, were of 
Christ. However plausible these preferences might appear ; 
and however little the dangers to be apprehended from 
them, in the estimation of men; yet, as they had already 
produced contentions, the discerning eye of Paul saw in 
them a tendency, which, unless effectually checked, would 
interrupt the harmony and destroy the unity of the church. 
Therefore, although he himself was the favourite of some, 
he directs the whole force of his rebuke against these pre- 
ferences. “Is Christ divided? was Paul crucified for you? 
or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?” then bgpeedies 
them, with much tenderness, that “there be no divisions 
among you.” To the Romans he writes with the same 
view ; “mark them who cause divisions, and avoid them.”’ 
The earnest prayer of Paul, for ail the members of all the 
churches, was that their hearts might be comforted, being 
knit together in love. Such, also. was the prayer of the 
Saviour, “ That they all be o 
in me, and I in thee, that they als 

e bonds of this union are distin 


iations of men are characterized by this oneness. 
bers of all organized societies, while they retain 
dividual rights and distinct personality, in some 
respects are all one. Such is the Christian church; her 
members are all united by the bond of Faith. 

One man searches the scriptures for the purpose of 
ascertaining the doctrines therein contained, the belief of 
which is essential to salvation. After prayerful inquiry, he 
finds, to give one instance, that the sinner is not justified 
in the sight of God, neither in whole nor in part, on the 
ground of good works; but exclusively on the ground of 
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the atonement made by the death of Christ, the merit of 
which is made his own by the gift and the act of God, the 
Judge, and received, on his part, by faith. He states his 
views to another, who assures him that such, precisely, are 
his own views and belief respecting this doctrine. Here 
is a oneness of faith; these two are united by their belief 
in this vital doctrine. If this statement is made in writing 
the union is not thereby strengthened ; nor isit, in the least 
weakened, if made verbally. it is the same truth, and not 
the manner of making it known, which forms the bond of 
union. We will suppose, however, that, for the sake of 
accuracy, the statement is made in writing, and submitted 
to the consideration, not of one only, but of hundreds and 
thousands, who all receive it as an expression of their own 
faith. We will suppose, again, that the statement con- 
tains, not one doctrine only, but all the important doctrines 
of the Bible, and that all these thousands cordially adopt it ; 
here then, is a bond embracing and uniting in one body all 
who adopt it. This is the creed, the confession of faith, of 
all these thousands. Nor can it affect this union in the 
least, whether this form of sound words was prepared by 
one individual, or by many; or whether it was drawn up 
in the present, or in some previous, and even remote age ; 
it contains, as is supposed, after much careful and prayerful 
inquiry, the doctrines of the Bible, which, like its divine 
Author, is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. This 
faith unites together the children of God in every age of 
the world, from the first to the last, and in every region of 
the earth. The same faith, which unites them to each 
other, unites them all to Christ, the great Head, who im- 
parts to every member, the same blessings of spiritual life. 
They may differ from each other in a thousand circum- 
stances and conditions in life; but they are “all one in 
Christ.”” In him “there is neither Greek nor Jew, circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision, barbarians, Scythians, bond nor 
free ;—there is neither male nor female.”? As there is “one 
Lord,” so there is one faith.”’ When the church shall 
extend over the whole earth, and embrace all nations, there 
will still be one, and but one faith, one system of divine 
truth, the same unity of the faith. Men may be mistaken 
respecting the meaning of the scriptures; but the truth:of 
God does not change and accommodate itself to the mis- 
takes of men. They may put darkness for light, and light 
for darkness; but no ingenuity_and efforts of man can ever 
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make darkness and light the same. Men may believe error 
Instead of truth; but this belief, however sincere, cannot 
change error into truth, nor truth into error, nor cause the 
one to produce the appropriate effects of the other. 

The creed, above mentioned, will contain only the im- 
portant doctines of the Bible. There are other doctrines, 
of minor importance, which are not essential to spiritual 
life. These if not stated in the scriptures, may be fairly 
inferred from those of primary importance. Here, how- 
ever, there is need for the greatest caution, prudence, and 
wisdom. ‘The honest inquirer will find this general rule a 
safe guide in this matter: That inference, however fairly 
it may appear to flow from one doctrine, yet if it is incon- 
sistent with any of the other acknowledged doctrines of the 
system, cannot be true; and is not, for a moment, to be 
admitted; for truth, and especially the truth of God, is 
always in harmony with itself. 

This union will be more or less complete, in proportion 
to the points of doctrine respecting which this agreement 
is found ; and in proportion to the extent and accuracy with 
which they are perceived. Hence the numerous precepts, 
and earnest exhortations of the scriptures: <“ Receive 
knowledge rather than choice gold; grow in grace, and in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ;"let 
the word of Christ dwell in you richly, in all wisdom; add 
to virtue, knowledge ;”? &c. &c. And hence the impor- 
tance of studying, with deep and prayerful attention, the 
sacred volume, the only infallible source, from which this 
knowledge can beobtained. < 

2. The family of heaven are united in spirit. These 
are one because they are all partakers of the Holy Spirit. 
All who are joined to the Lord are one spirit. There is the 
ity of the Spirit as well as of faith. As they all partake 
th me Spirit they have the same affections of the 
heart. If these affections are easily excited, and exert a 
controlling influence over the mind and the life, the Chris- 
tian is said to have the spirit of these affections. If in the 
midst of provocations his mind remains calm, without anger, 
without irritation, he has the spirit of meekness. If, when he 
receives an injury, he neither desires nor attempts to avenge 
himself, he has the spirit of forbearance, of forgiveness. If, 
in humble and importunate prayer he takes delight, and is 
frequently engaged in it, he has the spirit of prayer. Thus, 
there is the spirit of love, of brotherly kindness, of humility, , 
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of repentance, of zeal. It is, at once, the duty, the privi- 
lege and the happiness of all true disciples to cherish this 
spirit ; for it was, ina pre-eminent degree, the spirit of their 
divine Saviour; and “if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his.” 

These devout and spiritual. affections are in a great de- 
gree, the essence of true-religion, of vital piety; of course, 
they are the same in every heart. They are the work and 
the fruit of the same agent, the Holy Spirit of God, produ- 
ced and cherished by the same truth, received by faith. 
The structure of our bodies, and operation of our senses, 
do not more certainly prove the identity of the human race 
than do these affections prove the identity, the oneness of 
the universal family of the pious. From the first to the 
last age of the world, and over the whole earth, they are 
the same, produced by the same agency, and leading to the 
same results. They may,and do exist in different degrees ; 
but they have all the same properties and the same tenden- 
cies. The repentance of the royal Psalmist was as bitter 
as that which melted the heart of his lowest subject. The 
poor have the same joy and peace in believing with the 
rich, “My joy,’ says Paul to the Corinthians, “is the joy 
of you all.”’ The most obscure are warmed, and elevated, 
and purified by the same love, with the great and the no- 
ble. One hope cheers and sustains the learned and the un- 
learned. Two men may meet from remote and opposite 
ends of the earth; they understand not each other’s lan- 
guage ; but if, by any means they discover that they are 
both disciples in the school of Christ, their hearts immedi- 
ately flow together; the one understands the feelings of the 
other, by the consciousness of the same feelings in his own 
bosom: they embrace each other with brotherly love ; 


_ they are united with all the tenderness of mutual and Chris- 


tian sympathies. This union is the same, whether it em- 


man can number. It associates the family of God, yet on 
earth, with the spirits of justmen made perfect. With the 
exception of sorrow, these affections will exist in the New 
Jerusalem, and forever unite the redeemed of the Lord, in 
one glorious church triumphant. Believers have even 
now access, in a measure to the joys of heaven, cf which 
they ‘have received an earnest and a foretaste. With 
faltering tongues, but with sincere devotion, they strike 
, the first notes of that song, which fills the upper sanctuary 
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with its loudest and sweetest melody; “Unto him 
that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood; to him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen.”’ ‘ 

3. Another bond by which the members of the Christian 
church are united is the rules by which they are governed. 
It is essential to all communities to have some rules for the 
regulation of conduct; and these rules must be known to 
all the members. When the association is formed. these 
rules are adopted by consent. When the society is orga- 
nized, and its rules are made known, all who become mem- 
bers, of course, adopt these regulations, and pledge them- 
selves to respect and obey them. These rules, then, what- 
ever they may be, are a bond of union embracing 
all the members of the same community. They are all 
one, by the adoption of these precepts. They pledge 
themselves to practice the same things, to avoid the same 
things. 

To God we sustain the relation of moral agents; we are 
subjects of his moral government; and as such we need for 
our direction a system of moral laws. Membership with 
the church is not intended to dissolve, but to confirm this re- 
lation : and to enforce, by additional motives, all the duties 
and responsibilities connected with it. As members we 
come under a system of rules adapted to this relation; 
which, for the sake of distinction, may be called ecclesias- 
tical. These are embodied in the form of church govern- 
ment; and are to be ascertained and adopted, in the man- © 
ner above mentioned, respecting the Creed, or Confession 
of Faith. As it is intended, in the sequel, to illustrate this 
part of the subject still farther, it is, for the present, dis- 


I, Parity, is another important principle in ecclesiastical 
polity: parity, not of offices, but of those in the same 
office, and of course of those who are in the ministerial — 
office. There is a subordination of offices from that of the 
apostles, which is the highest, down to that of the elders, 
which seems to be the lowest, connected with the govern- 
ment of the church. Between the apostles, as such, there 
does not appear to be the least difference. Theircall is the 
same ; the power given to them, and the duties required of 
them, when sent out to preach, are the same; the instruc- 
tions of their Master are the same to all; they are alike 
invested with that authority, whatever it may be, signified 
VOL. XVI.—NO. I. 4 
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by the emblem of the keys; on the day of Pentecost they 
receive the same gifts; and at the very last interview with 
the Saviour on earth, they all receive the same commission 
and the same promise. Now, if any one claimed superi- 
ority over the others, it must have been by usurpation ; for 
it is certain his Lord never gave such distinction. When 
the desire for such distinction was manifested by two of 
them, these desires were instantly checked, by kind rebuke. 
But, as far as we have the history of the apostles, no such 
claim was ever presented; those, therefore, who now give 
Peter this superiority, slander the apostle, and draw on 
themselves the just rebuke of Christ. 

The prophets of the New Testament seem to have been 
an order of men inferior to the apostles, but above the 
evangelists and pastors. The qualifications, duties, &c., of 
these two orders—viz: prophets and evangelists, we pro- 
pose to consider hereafter, and will therefore now dismiss 
them, with the remark, that they appear to have been per- 
fectly equal in their respective orders. 

Christ appointed the office of pastor in the church. 
Those who fill this office are called pastors, sometimes bish- 
ops, but more frequently in the New Testament, presbyters. 
It was the duty and the privilege of these to preach the 
word, to administer the ordinances of the gospel, and to 
govern the church. These were equal in their duties, their 
rights and privileges. Whatever duties could be discharged 
by the elders at Ephesus,could be discharged by those at An- 


‘tioch. Whatever privileges were enjoyed by those at Jeru- 


salem, were enjoyed in all the churches. If it was the duty 
of the elders at Ephesus to “feed the church of God,” the 
same duty was incumbent on those at Rome and at Corinth. 
Some of these elders, it appears, did not “labour in word 
and doctrine ;”” but were helps to the pastors in governing 
the church. These, if they ruled well, though they did 
not preach the gospel, were to be counted worthy of double 
honours. These elders in one church, exercised the same 
rights, and performed, the same duties in all the churches. 
In governing, the pastor will frequently need assistance, 
more than in public preaching. These elders are therefore 
properly called helps. 

The members of the church are all equal; we mean 
those who are such from choice, and are recognized as such 
on the ground of their profession of faith. These all have 


the same right to the ordinances of the house of God; to. 
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the kind instructions, attentions and sympathies of the pas- 
tor; and to the benefit of that discipline which Christ has 
ordained. They may differ widely from each other in 
wealth, in talents, in learning, in wisdom, in age. But they 
are not received into the church because they are wealthy, 
or learned, or great in the world’s estimation ; but because 
they trust in Christ alone for pardon and eternal salvation; 
because they have taken his yoke upon them, and are meek 
and lowly; because they are fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord. If any matter is to be decided by the voice of the 
society, the vote of the poor man is equal to that of the 
rich, of the unlearned, to that of the learned. If, to main- 
tain the honour and purity of the church, censure should be 
required, it is to be dispensed without partiality; and with- 
out preferring one before another; to the rich with equal 
justice as to the poor: to both, in proportion to their crimi- 
nal delinquencies. The church is a communion of saints; 
of course, the members have fellowship in the gifts, graces 
and attainments of each other. If one, from a long course 
of experience, having passed through many severe and di- 
versified trials, has acquired greater wisdom than others, 
this wisdom is to be employed for the benefit of all; in 
lessons of advice and instruction to the less informed, to 
babes in Christ; in supporting the weak; in upholding 
those who are ready to fall; in giving encouragement to 
the trembling and the timid; in cheering the heart of the 
desponding and the sorrowful. If one possesses more | 
wealth than others, this gift is to be used for the good of all; 
that he may “distribute to the necessity of saints, give to 
him that needeth, feed the hungry, and clothe the naked ;” 
that he may sustain the cause of Christ in his own church, 
and in the world. This wisdom, and this wealth, when 
thus faithfully employed, will be the property of the whole 
community ; each member will be, nearly, if not quite as 
much benefited by them, asif he possessed them himself. 
The members of the church sustain the same relations to 
God. He gave them to Christ before the foundation of the 
world. They are all his beloved children; for whom he 
feels the most tender affection. He watches over them and 
rovides for them with unceasing vigilance. For their 
sakes the world is sustained, and all the events of provi- 
dence guided with unerring contro]. At the hour, and by 
the means selected by infinite wisdom, he will call them 
home to his own bosom. ‘They sustain the: same relations 
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to Christ. They were given to him by the Father as the 
reward of his sufferings, and he has redeemed them with 
his blood. They were in his heart, during the sorrows of 
the garden, and agonies of the cross, with a knowledge of 
each individual, and all his numerous wants, as clear and 
distinct as if that individual was the only object of his at- 
tention. He claims them as his right, has taken possession 
of them, holds them in his hand, and they shall never perish, 
but finally and forever be with him to behold his glory. 
They are equal in partaking of all the fruits of the Holy 
Spirit. This divine agent has begun a good work in them, 
and wall carry it on till they are perfect in holiness. If 
there is a spirit now working in the children of disobedi- 
ence, there is a spirit working in the children of obedience. 
He is their comforter in the hour of sorrow, their monitor 
in the prospect of danger, their guide and supporter in the 
path of duty. 

Such, then, is the parity of the New Testament, which 
must be an elementary principle in that system of ecclesi- 
astical polity which is in accordance with the scriptures. 

III. Representation, as a fundamental principle, must be 
incorporated in the form of churchgovernment. This, indeed, 
pervades and characterizes the whole plan of redemption, 
from Christ, the great Mediator, down to the lowest agent, 
who labours for the good of the church. A representative is 
one appointed by competent authority to act in the room of 
another. His power, so far as it is delegated, is limited to 
the particular object or objects to be accomplished. If he 
should act strictly within the limits of his commission, those 
for whom he acts are bound by his actions ; but if he should 
transcend those limits, they are not bound; the agent had 
no more authority to actin the premises than any other 
man. 

According to this view of the subject, Christ is the repre- 
sentative of God the Father. “Iam come,” says he “ in 
my Father’sname.’’ His works were done “in the Father’s 
name.” Frequently, especially as recorded by John, he 
speaks of being “sent by the Father.’? His words, ac- 
tions and death are referred to “the commandment re- 
ceived from the Father.”’ In this sense, and in this alone, 
he is inferior to the Father; as he who appoints is, officially, 
greater than he who is appointed. In essence, and all the 
divine attributes, he is equal with the Father, yet, for the 
accomplishment of man’s redemption, he obeys the will of 
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the Father, by acting as his representative. This work 
was no less his own will than that of the Father. In refer- 
ence to this will he says,—« TI delight to do thy will, O my 
God: yea thy law is within my heart.”? That Chrfst was 
the representative of his people, is a truth as frequently,’ 
and as clearly taught as any- other in the sacred pages. 
They deserved death on account of their guilt. He died 
for them; he died in their stead, so as fully to satisfy, 
in behalf of all who believe in him, the claims of both the 
law and the justice of God. The law, thus highly honoured, 
no longer condemns; justice no longer calls for death, being 
satisfied with the death of Christ, their surety. Human laws 
cease to condemn, when guilt is no longer found. The jus- 
tice of man will never inflict punishment twice for the same of- 
fence. “There is, therefore, no condemnation to them who 
are in Christ Jesus.”? But Christ not only redeems his people 
from the guilt and punishment, but also from the power and 
pollution of sin. God, out of Christ, sustains to his rebellious 
subjects no other relation than that of an inflexible judge; his 
holiness and his justice utterly forbid any friendly intercourse 
withthem. The purifying influence of the Holy Spirit, but 
for the mediation of Christ, would never have touched the 
heart of man. By his obedience and death, Christ made 
the holiness of his people no less certain than their pardon, 
By the same atonement he secured the agency of the Spirit, 
by which they are rendered “ meet for the inheritance of 
the saints in light.’’ 

The apostles were the special representatives of Christ. 
Commissioned by him, they were to go out into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature ; to make 
disciples of all nations ; to administer the ordinances in the 
house of God; to complete the volume of inspiration, 
and establish permanently the doctrine and order of the 
church. In his name, they were to do many wonderful 
works, in confirmation of the doctrines they delivered. 
Accordingly, we find them in the midst of perils by land 
and by sea, at the hazard of death, devoting their lives to 
the great work assigned them, not conferring with flesh 
and blood, but carefully observing as their guide, all that 
the Lord had commanded them. Those who fill any office 
appointed by Christ, are his servants, in discharging the 
duties of that office. Hence, prophets and evangelists, 
whatever their duties might be, were the representatives of 
Christ; in his name, labouring to promote the interests of 
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the church. But the pastors of the church are now, 
pre-eminently the representatives of Christ. The volume of 
revelation being completed, needing and admitting of no 
additidn, inspired men have long since, been called away, 
leaving no successors behind them. The labours of faithful 
pastors will be required in all ages. The pastoral office is 
explicitly appointed by Christ; by him ministers are com- 
missioned, and in his name, in his stead, they perform their 
ministerial functions. Whatever they do, within the limits 
of their commission, is sanctioned by him; he considers it 
as done by himself. They are, therefore,the most immediate 
and the most important representatives of Christ upon earth. 
If their responsibilities are great, so are their encourage- 
ments: “ Lo I am with you always, even to the end of the 
world.”? Such, and such only, are the pastors whom the 
churches desire and call to labour among them; pastors, 
who furnish proof that their commission is from heaven, 
and not from the mere appointment of men. 

While these pastors are the immediate representatives of 
Christ, they are, at the same time, the representatives of the 
people, who have called them to labour among them. 
Although the members of the church cannot give the 
authority to preach the gospel, they can call, and thus 
authorize them to perform pastoral duties for the promotion 
of their spiritual interests. It is in the name of the people 
they offer up prayer and thanksgiving unto God. The 
administration of baptism is a pastoral duty ; when, there- 
fore, a member is received by the administration of this 
ordinance, it is the church which receives the member, by 
their authorized agent, the pastor. Ruling elders are also 
the representatives of the people, by whom they are elected, 
and authorized to act in this office. Whatever is done by 
these elders, provided they do not exceed their delegated 
power, is considered as done by the people. 

The members of the church, in a very important sense, 
are the representatives of their Saviour. They have been 
called into his kingdom; have, in his providence, pointed 
out to them their field of labour; have an important trust 
committed to them, for the improvement or neglect of 
which they are accountable. Thus they are the light of 
the world; the salt of the earth. In becoming members of 
the church, they voluntarily assume the ;responsibilities of 
servants of their divine Master. From his hands, rewards 
or punishments await them. The interest of his kingdom, 
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in no small degree, is committed to them. If their example 
is like the path of the just, that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day; if the spirit which they cherish, and 
breathe around them is that of the Saviour; then will the 
cause of Christ advance, and rejoicing bless the sanctuary 
of God. But if the light of their example is obscure, and 
their hearts are lukewarm; then, the ways of Zion will 
mourn; then iniquity will abound, because their love is 
waxed cold. He has died for them, that they might live 
for him, under the constraining influence of his love. 

Here, then, are three principles, viz: Unity Parity, and 
Representation, which, when combined, form the basis of 
ecclesiastical polity. If these three are embraced, the 
system of government will be wise, salutary, and efficient ; 
but if either be excluded, the operation of the system will 
be injumous. 

The officers of the church, or the ministers of the gospel, 
have an important connexion with our general subject; we 
will, therefore, now consider more distinctly 

Tue MInisTERIAL OFFICE. 


The term minister is applied to all those persons, or 
things, employed in accomplishing the will of God. Flames 
of fire are sometimes made his ministers. The civil magis- 
trate is the minister of God for good. — But the term is espe- 
cially applied to those who are employed in advancing the 
mediatorial kingdom, in carrying out the plan of redemption. 
Christ himself was a minister of the circumcision,—a minister 
of the sanctuary,—which the Lord pitched. The angels are 
ministering spirits sent forth, &c. It is applied to all those 
who fill any office in the church; they are all the ministers 
of Christ. The officers appointed by Christ are found in 
Eph. iv. 11. “And he gave some, apostles; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers ;”’—also in 1. Cor. xii. 28. “And God hath set 
some in the church, first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers,—helps, governments.” Of these offices, there 
is an obvious division ; some are extraordinary, and some 
ordinary ; some temporary, and some permanent, Those 
which are only temporary, are, we suppose, apostles and 
prophets, and, in a certain sense, evangelists; those which 
are permanent are pastors, teachers and rulers. While the 
apostles possessed the qualifications and discharged the 
duties of the subordinate ministers. There were’ quali- 
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manner the prophets were above the evangelists, and the 
evangelists above the pastors. What were the pecu- 
liarities of these temporary officers? This subject will now 
be considered. 

(1.) It is essential that the apostles be called to their 
office by Christ himself. In this manner the twelve were 
appointed. “He called unto.him his disciples; and of them 
he chose twelve, whom he also named apostles.”? On this 
ground Paul asserts his right to the office. “Paul an 
apostle, not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus 
Christ.””’ The appointment of Matthias, respecting this 
qualification may be defended ; though into the details of 
that defence we do not now enter, (2.) Another requisite 
was, to have seen the Lord after his resurrection. This 
we learn from what was deemed necessary in the man who 
was to fill the place of Judas. Paul admits the necessity 
of this qualification in defending his own apostleship. “Am 
_Inotanapostle? Have I notseenthe Lord?” (3.) Ano- 
ther peculiarity of the apostles was; they were to be 
authorized witnesses of the resurrection of Christ. He was 
seen, indeed, by above five hundred brethren at once; yet 
some of these might never have seen him, during his life ; 
others were but slightly acquainted with him; some might 
have seen him, after his resurrection, only on this occasion. 
Their testimony, therefore, would not be worthy of the 
same credit, as that of the apostles. They had been, for 
several years, his constant companions, his intimate friends 
and pupils; they were familiar with his features, tone of 
voice, and manners. During forty days after his resurrec- 
tion, he met with them frequently, and conversed with them 
in the most familiarmanner. They had, therefore, reasons 
for the utmost assurance that he was the very same person 
with whom they had been associated, during his life. 
Their number, too, is amply sufficient. Those who will 
reject the testimony of twelve men, qualified as these are 
to bear witness to a fact, will reject that of five hundred. 
The apostles frequently claim this as their exclusive preroga- 
tive and duty; to bear witness to the resurrection of Christ. 
In proof of this, without quoting the words, we refer to the 
following passages :—Acts, i. 8, 21—ii. 32—iii. 15—v, 32. 
But especially to x. 41,42. “Him God raised up the third 
day, and showed him openly; not to all the people, but 
unto witnesses chosen before of God, even to us who did eat 
and drink with him after he rose from the dead.” In proof 
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that Paul was one of those authorized witnesses, see Acts 
XXli. 15—xxvi. 16. (4.) The apostles also, bestowed on 
others the power of working miracles. Acts viii. 17. 
“Then laid they their hands on them and they received the 
Holy Ghost :’’—xix. 6. “And when Paul laid his hands 
upon them, the Holy Ghost came on them; and they 
spake with tongues, and prophesied.” (5.) The apostles 
alone were authorized to complete the volume of inspira- 
tion; and thus to establish, permanently, the doctrine and 
order of the church. This may be signified by the promise 
/ that they should “sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
_ tribes of Israel.”” The throne is the symbol of supreme 
authority and power; with which they are invested, and 
which they are to exercise, not in judging, not in passing 
Sentence in a criminal case; but in deciding, with supreme 
authority, in all matters relating to faith and practice, for 
the church, here represented by the twelve tribes. They 
were to take possession of this kingdom, to occupy these 
thrones, “ when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of 
his glory.” But of that throne he took possession when 
he ascended into heaven. From that day the apostles 
' have exercised this supreme authority in the church. They 
have completed the volume of iuspiration. No man ean 
_ take from it a single sentence; no man can add a single 
sentence, claiming divine authority, but at the peril of 
widife. 
From this view of the subject, it is certain that the apos- 
Tales, as such, can have no successors. Those who claim 
his succession, must perform the same works, and dis- 
charge the same duties, which the apostles did. ‘This 
would require the same qualifications which the apostles 
possessed; for without these qualifications, these duties 
could not be discharged. These duties are peculiar to the 
apostles; which neither prophets, nor evangelists, nor pas- 
tors could perform. Any other succession than to the du- 
ties of the office, would be merely nominal, not real. The 
successors of General Washington were not merely no- 
minal Presidents; they were real, active, and eflicient 
agents of the government, discharging the duties of the 
offices which they filled, and for which, it was believed by 
those who elected them, they possessed all the requisite 
qualifications. To suppose, then, that the apostles have 
successors, is to suppose a constant series of miracles ; for 
the qualifications of the apostles were chiefly miraculous. 
VOL. XVI.—NO. I. 5 
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2. Prophets are second in order to the apostles. What- 
ever their duties might be, and however useful in the 
church, it is certain that the office was but temporary. On 
two occasions we find future events predicted by the pro- 
phet Agabus: Acts xi, 28, and xxi. 11. ~ Prediction, how- 
ever, does not appear to have been the chief or most useful 
employment of the prophetsof the New Testament; but 
in giving, by immediate inspiration, instruction, or exhorta- 
tion to the comfort and edification of the church. Their 
word was quick and powerful, attended with great effi- 
ciency. No shield of unbelief or ignorance could secure the 
conscience from the searching, penetrating energy of their 
message. “One that believeth not, or one unlearned, is 
convinced of all, he is judged of all; and thus are the se- 
crets of his heart made manifest.””? Judging from the re- 
marks of Paul, in reference to these prophets, their language 
was very plain; their words were easy to be understood ; 
of course more efficient. The chief peculiarity of these 
prophets, however, seems to have been, that, occasionally 
at least, and to answer special purposes, they taught and 
exhorted under the guidance of inspiration, Among the 
gifts of the Spirit, prophecy is one. From what is stated 
in 1 Cor. xiv. 30, it seems evident that revelations were 
sometimes made to the prophets. « Let the prophets speak 
two or three, and let the other judge: if anything be re- 
vealed to another that sitteth by, let the first hold his peace.” 
The case seems to be this:—In a worshipping assembly, 
there are present several prophets, one of whom is speak- 
ing; to another, a revelation is made, which he is to de- 
liver. But he is not to interrupt the speaker, but wait till 
his message is delivered. They may all speak, but it must 
be one by one. The impulse of inspiration is no excuse 
for disorder ; “for the spirits of the prophets are subject to 
the prophets.” 

3. The next office in order is that of the evangelist. In 
Acts xxi. 8, Philip is designated by that title ; Timothy is 
exhorted to discharge the duty of that office, 2 Tim. iv. 5, 
and in Eph. iv. 11, Christ is said to have given to his 
church evangelists. If by an evangelist we understand a 
deputy of the apostles, a man acting as Timothy did, under 
the immediate control of an inspired man, then, since there 
are no longer apostles there can be no longer evangelists. 
But this is not the meaning of the word, which signifies a 
preacher of the gospel ; nor is it the scriptural usage of the 
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term, since it was applied to Philip, who was not the depu- 
ty of an apostle in the sense Timothy was, and in Eph. iv. 
11, it isused to designate a whole class of officers, viz., those 
who were called to preach the gospel, without being fixed 
to any one place or made the pastor of any one church. 
This class seems to have been very large. It is doubtful 
whether the name of a single pastor is mentioned in the 
New Testament. Timothy, Titus, Apollos, Barnabas, Sil- 
vanus,. Mark, Luke, and a multitude of others were all 
evangelists in the sense of preachers of the gospel bound to 
no onechurch, In this sense, it is obvious, the office must 
continue, until the church covers the whole earth, and eve- 
ry congregation has its own pastor, and there remains no 
more ground to be possessed. When the church lost her 
spirit of diffusion, when she began to stagnate, and to be 
satisfied with her acquisitions, and when the jealousy of the 
clergy led them to fear being disturbed in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of their parishes, they began to doubt the importance 
of this office, and to make canons against ordinations sine 
titulo ; till at last, they came to the preposterous conclusion 
that there could not be a minister without a particular 
church, any more than there can be a husband without a 
wife. It was very natural for men who confined their view 
to their own country, to conclude that the office of evan- 
gelist was a temporary one, when they saw every parish 
occupied by a pastor, and more applicants than there were 
churches. Under such circumstances the multiplication of 
ministers without charges was a serious evil. The feeling 
against such ordinations had so long prevailed in the church, 
that our fathers brought it with them to this country, where 
the dircumstances were entirely different. We find, there- 
fore, in our early records, a great deal of difficulty made 
about ordinations without charge. But the people gradu- 
ally got their eyes open to the fact that in the early age of 
the church, almost all the ministers of the gospel were 
evangelists, and that as long as the church is in a diffusive 
state, as long as she is a missionary church, as long as she 
fulfils her vocation to preach the gospel to every creature, 
she must have evangelists. 

4, “ And he gave some pastors and teachers.” The ar- 
rangements and provisions for the perfecting of the saints, 
—for the edifying of the body of Christ, would not be com- 
plete without the pastoral office. That this office is per- 
manent, we have abundant reasons to believe. (1.) The 
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qualifications for this office are not miraculous. That ar- 
dent, scriptural piety, with all that it includes, which is the 
chief and most essential qualification, is not, strictly speak- 
ing, miraculous. It is, indeed, the work of the Holy Spirit ; 
but the Spirit accomplishes this work by the use of means, 
by the instrumentality of ordinances of divine appointment. 
Those mental faculties, which, in some good degree, are es- 
sentially necessary, are the giftof God. The cultivation of 
these faculties, is the result of study, of reading, of medita- 
tion. The knowledge, requisite for the office, is acquired 
by the patient and persevering application of the mind to 
those sources, from whence this knowledge can be obtained. 
(2.) The duties of the pastoral office will always be re- 
quired for edifying the body of Christ. By far the most 
important of these duties is to preach the word; to explain 
the doctrines of the Bible, in all their harmony and con- 
nexion, as worthy of all acceptation; to explain the pre- 
cepts of the gospel as the rule of life to every man. For, 
although some have become, and others may become sin- 
cerely pious, without hearing the voice of the living preach- 
er; yet it pleases God “by the foolishness of preaching to 
save those who believe. How shall they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard ? and how shall they hear with- 
outa preacher??? No church will long remain in a flou- 
rishing state without the faithful preaching of the gospel. 
The burden of the Saviour’s commission is, “ preach the 
gospel to every creature.”? Another pastoral duty is, the 
adiministration of ordinances, especially the two sacraments. 
This duty will be necessary in allages. Indeed, the church 
as a community, could not long exist, without the adminis- 
tration of baptism, by which membership is recognized. 
The Lord’s Supper ever has been, and ever,will be, delight- 
ful and edifying to the disciples of Christ, and the more so 
as they advance in deep and scriptural piety. Govern- 
ments are set in the church by divine ordination. Another 
duty of the pastor will, therefore, be the administration of 
government, in which he will ever be called to have an im- 
portant part. Thus, it is plain from the scriptures, that the 
pastoral office is permanent, and will remain in the church 
till the end of time. 

5. The oflice of ruling elder is now to be considered. 
This is the more necessary, because some, who admit that 
_ the pastoral office is jure divino, deny that there is the same 

authority for the office of ruling elder. By jure divino, we 
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suppose, is to be understood that which has the authority 
of scripture, either in plain, explicit terms, or in examples, 
or which is a fair and necessary inference from such state- 
ments and examples. Is there scriptural authority, then, 
for the office of ruling elder? 1 Tim. v. 17: “Let the 
elders that rule well, be counted worthy of double honour, 
especially they who labour in word and doctrine.’”’? The 
force of the word, in the original, (malista) ascribes some- 
thing to a part, which does not belong to the whole. All 
the elders rule well; but, in addition to ruling, part of them 
Jabour in word and doctrine; that is, preach the gospel. 
Here, then, is a real difference, and a real distinction, found- 
ed on that difference. That this is the ineaning and force 
of the word, will appear from a reference to a few other 
passages, in which the word occurs. Gal. vi. 10: “Let 
us do good unto all men, especially (malista) unto them 
who are of the household of faith.”” No person, we sup- 
pose, will deny that the word here, does not mark a dis- 
tinction between the household of faith and other men. 
Phil. iv. 22: “ All the saints salute you, chiefly (malista) 
they that are of Cesar’s household.””? Were all these saints 
of Cesar’s household? or only a part? and was not that 
part, by this relation, distinguished from the others? 1 
Tim. iv. 10: “God is the Saviour of all men, especially, 
(malista) of those who believe.”’ If all men, preserved by 
the care of God, believed; or if a part of them did not be- 
lieve, the word would not here be used to mark the diffe- 
rence. From these, and other passages which might be 
quoted, it is plain that the word, (malista) is intended to 
distinguish one part from the other. Of course in the 
church, as organized by the apostles, there were elders who 
ruled, but who did not labour in word or doctrine, or, in 
other words, there is scriptural authority for the office of 
ruling elders. Thus, as before observed, they are helps, or 
as the word might be rendered, helpers to the pastor in the 
government of the church. 

6. The office of deacon must not be passed over without 
notice. In Acts vi. 1-6, we have a plain account of the 
appointment of the deacons, and of the special work to 
which they were set apart; that was, to serve tables. So 
far from their having any connexion with preaching the 
gospel, or governing the church, the great design of their 
appointment was, that the business assigned them, might 
not divide the time and attention of those whose duty it was 
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to preach the word. «It is not reason,” said they, “that 
we should leave the word of God, and serve tables.”? Had 
they been ordained ministers of the gospel, they would have 
been required to give themselves continually to prayer, and 
to the ministry of the word. We find, indeed, that Philip, 
one of the seven, was afterwards an evangelist. But this 
does not prove that the office of deacon included that of 
evangelist. After filling the office of deacon for a time, he 
might have been, and probably was ordained to the work of 
the ministry. Because the Governor of a State is elected 
President of the United States, it does not follow, that all 
Governors are Presidents; or that the office of Governor 
includes that of President. A ruling elder is sometimes 
ordained to the gospel ministry ; but all elders are not, there- 
fore, ministers; nor does the office of ruling elder include 
that of the ministry. From the directions given to Timothy 
respecting the qualifications and character of deacons ; and 
from their being addressed, with the bishops, in the church 
at Philippi, the office appears to be permanent. They 
may render services, useful to the church, in all ages. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH. 


To constitute, and to organize a church, are not the same, 
though the words are frequently used, the one for the other. 
To constitute is, to select and bring together the materials of 
which the community is to consist ; to ascertain the indivi- 
duals who, on acknowledged and approved principles, are 
willing to associate for the purposes of social worship and 
mutual edification. To organize, is to elect and ordain the 
organs, the representatives, the agents, who, in the name, 
and for the interests of the church, are to discharge the duties 
peculiar to their respective offices. Hence, a church must 
be constituted, and of course, exist, before it is organized. 
The Saviour did not organize the church ; but he prepared 
his disciples for this purpose. He laid down, with great 
clearness and authority, the qualifications and character of 
those who should enter into the kingdom of God, or be ad- 
mitted as members of the visible church. But the apostles, 
exercising supreme authority, and in the name of Christ, as 
his representatives, performed this work, either by their own 
agency, or by the evangelists, according to their especial 
direction. That which is explicitly stated respecting the 
organization of a part of the churches, may be considered as 
indicating the common mode of proceeding. We have no 
account of the organization of the church at Jerusalem, 
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Antioch or Ephesus; but we have the assurance that there 
Was an organized church in each of these cities. We have 
this account, however, respecting the churches in Crete, 
and part of those in Asia Minor. What, then, was the 
order, what was the form of government, given to the 
churches by inspired apostles? Let us inquire. Tit. i. 5. 
“ For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldst set in 
order the things that are wanting, and ordain elders in every 
city, as I had appointed thee.’’? There were, it seems in the 
cities of Crete, a number of persons, converted to the Chris- 
tian faith, anxious to enjoy the privileges, and willing to 
assume the responsibilities of members of the church. But 
there is no order, no established rules of conduct; some 
things are still wanting. This order is completed; these 
wants are supplied by ordaining elders in every city. The 
church is now prepared, with her authorized, officers, her 
pastors and her elders, to enjoy the ordinances of the gospel, 
to “grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.”” Acts xiv. 23. “And when they 
had ordained them elders in every church, and had prayed 
with fasting, they commended them to the Lord, on whom 
they believed.”? This account is given of Paul and Barna- 
bas, on a missionary tour in Asia Minor. The apostle did 
not think proper to leave these churches to be organized by 
an evangelist ; but performed this work himself, before he 
commended them to the Lord and left them. This account 
is the same with that given in Titus. Elders are ordained 
in every church; invested with the same authority, bound 
to discharge the same duties. We read of elders, men 
filling the same office, ordained in the same manner, in the 
church at Jerusalem, at Antioch, at Ephesus, and in the 
churches addressed in the first epistle of Peter. We find, 
then, the ordination, and existence of elders in so many of 
the churches, that we have reason to believe, on the testi- 
mony of clear and explicit passages of scripture, of obvious 
meaning, not hard to be understood, that this order was 
universal in all the churches, without exception, organized 
by the apostles, or by their special direction. And further, 
that there are no officers in these churches of a higher grade, 
or above the elders. None such are mentioned in the 
churches organized by Titus, or by Paul himself. The 
directions given to Timothy and Titus, relate exclusively 
to the ordination of elders. If a higher grade had been 
necessary to complete the order of the church, the apostle 
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would certainly have mentioned the qualifications and cha- 
racter of the men who were to fill that superior office. But 
not a word, not even a hint on this subject is found. We 
are justified, therefore, in the belief that no such office exists 
in the church. 

Here it is proper to mention that the terms bishop, and 
presbyter or pastor, do not mean two different officers; but 
are different titles given to the same officer. Every minis- 
ter is a bishop, and every bishop is a minister. Such is the 
plain meaning of these words in the New Testament. Paul, 
Acts xx. 17, “from Miletes sent to Ephesus and called the 
elders-of the church ;’? when he dismisses them, he calls them 
overseers, that is, bishops. In the passage above quoted 
from Titus, he was to ordain elders. Paul describing the 
character of these elders, adds; “for a bishop must be 
blameless.”’ 

That the church is under a government, of some form or 
other, is as certain as that there isa church. No community, 
especially of imperfect men, can exist, without a system of 
rules, for the regulation of their conduct. Every wise man 
has a plan, or system of rules; by which his efforts are di-< 
rected ; the only wise God himself exerts his energy accord- 
ing to a plan, previously existing in his infinite mind. The 
church is not left without government; without a system of 
rules wisely adapted to edify the body of Christ. But a 
system of rules will be useless unless carried into effect, un- 
less they are faithfully executed. Hence the necessity for 
governors, or rulers, whose peculiar duty it is to execute the 
laws given to the church by her exalted Head. We find, 
therefore, that, in the church, as organized by the apostles, 
there is a class of men called rulers, distinct from the other 
members. It is the duty of the one class to rule, it is the 
duty of the other class, that is the members, to submit.and 
obey. Heb. xi. 7, 17, 24: “ Remember them which have 
the rule over you, who have spoken unto you the word of 
God.—Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit 
yourselves,—Salute all them that have the rule over you. 
If there is not a class called rulers, distinct from the other 
members ; or if the members jointly are to govern them- 
selves, without representatives acting for them, and in their 
name, then, the meaning of the apostle will be, remember 
yourselves ; obey yourselves; salute yourselves. It is cer- 
tain that there are some to be remembered, obeyed and sa- 
luted; equally certain it is that there are some who are to 
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remember, obey and salute. 1 Thess. v. 12,13: “And we 
beseech you, brethren, to know them which labour among 
you, and are over you in the Lord, and admonish; and to 
esteem them very highly in love for their works’ sake.” 
Here the two classes are distinctly mentioned. The breth- 
ren, the members of the church, are addressed; and their 
duty to the other class, those who are over them in the Lord, 
1s earnestly enjoined. They are over you in the Lord, that 
is, by divine appointment, or jure divino. 

The next inquiry is, who are these rulers? Can it be 
ascertained on clear scriptural testimony, in whom the right 
and power of governing the church is vested? We sup- 
pose this point is not less clearly established, than that there 
are rulers in the church. These rulers are the elders, bish- 
ops, pastors, or by whatever name those are called who fill 
the highest permanent office in the church, aided by those 
called helpers, or ruling elders; that is, elders who assist in 
ruling, but not in preaching the word. In1 Tim. v. 17, 
elders are the only rulers mentioned, part of whom labour 
in word and doctrine; that is, preach the gospel, as well as 
rule in the church. In 1 Tim. iii..1, 7, the character and 
qualifications of a bishop or pastor, are mentioned. With 
other things, he is to be one that ruleth well his own house ; 
and the reason assigned for this is, that he is to be a ruler in 
the church. “For if a man know not how to rule his own 
house, how shall he take care of the church of God?” In 
Heb. xii. 7, those who are to be remembered as rulers, are 
those “who have spoken to you the word of God;” that is, 
have preached to you the gospel. In 1 Thess. v. 13, those 
whom the brethren are to know and esteem as rulers, are 
those who admonish them, as their pastors in the name of 
Christ. The term bishop, one of the titles given to the pas- 
tor, means an overseer; one who exercises a friendly super- 
vision over the flock, not only that he may rightly divide the 
word of truth, as each one may need, but also that he may | 
know whom to admonish, reprove or rebuke, which he is to 
do with all long-suffering and doctrine. From these passa- 
ges it is evident that the pastoral office includes that of ruler ; 
and that the pastor is ex officio a ruler, who, with his help- 
ers, the ruling elders, is accountable for the state of the 
church. If they suffer such error in doctrine, or immorality 
in practice, as would bring a reproach on religion, for this 
criminal negligence they subject themselves to the just re- 


_ buke of Christ, whose representatives they are. Hence, it 
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is their imperative duty to watch over the flock as they that 
must give an account. If milder measures fail, they are to 
cast the incorrigible offender out of the church, cut him off 
from the body of Christ, as the gangrened limb is cut off 
from the human body. 

The promise of Christ, «“ Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world,’’ implies the continuance of the 
ministry through all ages; and as there is no oflice higher 
than that of bishops, pastors, or elders, these elders are in- 
vested with the right and power to ordain their successors. 
As inspired men have, long since, been removed, if this right 
is not in the pastors, there is no such right in the church. 
The letters to Timothy and Titus are the pastors’ directory 
on this subject ; containing an account of the character and 
qualifications requisite for the office; the various trials to 
which the candidate for ordination must submit; the cau- 
tions and warnings against hasty admissions of unqualified 
men to that sacred trust. These letters were not written 
exclusively for the benefit of Timothy and Titus, but also 
for the direction of pastors in all ages, that “they might 
know how they ought to behave themselves in the house of 
God.”’ If the pastors honestly adhere to the directions con- 
tained in these letters, they act in the name and by the au- 
thority of Christ, their ordination of successors is as valid 
asif done by an apostle; for they act in obedience to the 
voice of inspiration. The ordination of elders by Titus was 
as valid as the ordination of Paul himself. The only diffe- 
rence between Titus and the pastors, in subsequent ages is 
this: Titus received verbal, the pastors written instructions 
from the same inspired apostle. The written instructions 
do not impart less authority than the verbal. If we admit 
the validity of the ordinations performed by Titus, we must 
admit, for the very same reasons, the validity of those per- 
formed by the pastors. We see no escape, therefore, from 
the conclusion, that the pastors, bishops, elders, or by what- 
ever name soever they may be called, are authorized and 
required to ordain their successors; and further, as there is. 
no higher offices in the church, they alone are authorized to 
perform this sacred rite. 

As the church is thus organized by inspired apostles, we 
clearly perceive the operation of the three fundamental 
principles above mentioned,—Union, Parity, and Repre- 
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truth, and the possession of the same Spirit in virtue of a 
common union with the same Lord. This union, however, 
should, also, be visible, consisting in a recognition of all 
Christians, as Christians, and of all churches, as churches, 
and in the discharge of the reciprocal duties which flow 
from the spiritual union which exists between them. It is, 
also, incumbent on all churches to adhere, as near as may 
be, to the form of government laid down in the scriptures ; 
and those whose geographical position admit of it, should 
associate for their mutual edification and government. 
Parity is also a principle of that ecclesiastical polity or- 
dained by the apostles. The extraordinary offices, being 
temporary, have ceased ; the inquiry is, therefore, limited to 
those that are permanent. The question, then, is ;—did the 
apostles ordain-a permanent order of men, in the churches, 
above the pastors, bishops or elders? if so, what are the 
duties peculiar to this higher grade? The pastors are to 
preach the word, administer the sacraments, and rule in the 
house of God. Unless there are duties peculiar to this 
superior office, it isa mere nominal thing. But, although 
the members of the church need no other than pastoral 
duties for their edification, yet, perhaps, the pastors, being 
fallible men, will need overseers ; an order of ministers to 
exercise over them a paternal and directing influence. Be 
it so; who then, is to oversee these overseers? Jor, if the 
pastors need this oversight because they are imperfect, for 
the very same reason these overseers will need it also. If 
it be replied, that these overseers will watch over each 
other ;—we say, let the pastors do the same. Let them, by 
mutual agreement, become accountable to each other ; and, 
if need be, admonish, reprove and rebuke each other. ‘There 
is, therefore, no need of a superior order of men to perform 
a duty which can be done as well, if not better, by the pas- 
tors themselves. It may be supposed that ordination re- 
quires a higher order. If so, the same question occurs; who 
is to ordain these ordainers? If the reply is, they ordain 
each other—we again say, let the pastors or bishops do the 
same ; let them, as it is both their right and their duty to 
do, ordain their successors. We cannot, therefore, perceive, 
from the scriptures, or from the wants of the church, any 
duties to be discharged by a superior order, which are not 
discharged by the bishops or elders. Such an order, then, 
does not exist; for if it did, it would be useless; and Christ 


d employs no useless labourers in his vineyard. 
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The principle of representation is so obviously incorpo- 
rated in the plan of government, laid down in the New 
Testament, that it cannot escape the notice of the attentive 
reader. The pastors and rulers of the churches are, at once 
the representatives of Christ, in whose name and by whose 
authority they act, and of the people, by whom they are 
elected. When these delegates meet, the members of the 
church are gathered together in-them, for the transaction of 
business. In this respect our civil government is the same 
with that polity, established by the apostles. The wisdom 
of this plan is obvious to every reflecting mind. Instead of 
five hundred, or a thousand members coming together, and 
each individual taking a part in the business, a few judicious 
men, chosen for this special purpose, can much better ac- 
complish this object. 


Arr. Il.—Commentary upon the Psalms: By E. W. 
Hengstenberg, Doctor and Professor of Theology at Ber- 
lin. Volume First. Berlin: 1842. pp. 475. 8vo. 


A work, from such a hand, on such a subject, cannot but 
be welcome; and we take pleasure in saying that a trans- 
lation of it is now in progress in this place. Meanwhile, 
it may be useful to offer some statements in regard to what 
may be expected. There is no part of scripture on 
which a work of thorough interpretation is more needed, 
than the book of Psalms. The books which commonly 
stand on the shelves of our clergy are insufficient. The 
great work of Venema is voluminous and rare; that of 
Bishop Horne, though both ingenious and pious, is uncriti- 
cal and fanciful; and the neological commentaries of the 
Germans are not once to be named. As the chief inspired 
. record of religious experience, and the only extended and 

authoritative directory of our prayers, as well as a fund of 
prediction concerning the Son of David who was to come, 
the Psalms must continue to the end of time to be the 
delightful study of the private Christian. For the same 
reason they will always furnish a large proportion of topics 
for pulpit exposition. Preachers need a work which shall 
be a comprehensive and sufficient interpretation of these 
sacred hymns; a work which shall concentrate on the text 
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all the lights of modern learning, and which shall answer 
the objections of modern infidels. From no man living do 
we suppose that such a work can be more confidently 
expected than from Professor Hengstenberg. His qualifi- 
cations for the task are known and read of all men, being 
sufficiently evinced by his Christology, and other researches 
in the same field. He is second to no biblical scholar, for 
accuracy of acquaintance with the original text and all the 
necessary helps. He has been trained to the work in all the 
varied and profound learning of the age. His studies for years 
have lain precisely in this field, and he has year after year 
delivered lectures on this very subject, in the first univer- 
sities of Germany. He is familiar, asa champion, with the 
persons, the works, and the strategics of all the heological 
host. He is in the very prime of life, at the very focus of 
continental civilization and learning; and, best of all, 
having once been a rationalist, he is now an humble, affec- 
tionate disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

There is every thing in the character of Hengstenberg’s 
mind, to make him both acceptable and useful to the Eng- 
lish and American public. Here and there, in his copious 
productions, we meet with a pardonable vagary, which 
savours of his nation, but in every good sense, he may be 
said to be the least German of the Germans. As he sees 
nothing dimly, he expresses nothing obscurely. In his 
teachings there is nothing doubtful, ambiguous or transcen- 
dental; there is no lurking in the shade of mere diction, 
hor any vapouring about wonders half-revealed, and to be 
confided only to the initiated. The moment you open his 
volume, you find yourself in commerce with a mighty un- 
derstanding ; with a master who knows his own mind and 
takes the briefest, directest, strongest way of uttering it, 
with a decision and fearlessness, which scorn all reserve, 
delay and equivocation. It is needless to say to any one 
who is acquainted with the rationalistic controversy of the 
last fourteen years, that Hengstenberg is a man of singular - 
courage. His intrepidity is, however, serene and collected, 
and manifests itself without transport and without noise. 

No writer of our day more reminds us of Calvin. Like 

_ the great reformer, Hengstenberg sees all things at once in 
their logical connexion, and in their immediate relation to 
the religion of the heart. But, like Calvin again, he rejects 
all those aids which a pious fancy is ready to deduce from 
doubtful sources. Determined to find Christ in the Old 
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Testament, he dares not, for an instant, sacrifice to this 
intention the strictest canons of interpretation. He is a 
cool, arigid, and, therefore, a safe interpreter. For the same 
reason, he is admirably fitted to correct the errors of those 
fastidious minds which revolt against the Cocceian and other 
similar methods, and to bring back rationalists, by the way 
in which he was himself brought back, to the acknowledg- 
ment of the truth. Many in ourown country need just such 
a monitor, and are less reluctant to follow a foreign guide. 
They will see with surprise, one of the most learned and 
independent of transatlantic scholars, exploding those 
bubbles which here attract the admiring gaze of the no- 
vice, and ascertaining with invincible logic those founda- 
tions of exegesis which bore the structure of the Reforma- 
tion. 

The course of this exposition necessarily leads the author 
to discuss some of the most important Old Testament pro- 
phecies of Christ. In what manner he may be expected 
to do this, may be satisfactorily gathered from his treat- 
ment of the Messianic Psalms, in the Christology. To 
those among ourselves who have adopted rationalistic prin- 
ciples of interpretation, who have derived nothing from 
Germany but the art of disbelief, who acknowledge no type 
in the Old Testament but that which is cited as such in the 
New, who are jealous of any finding of Messias in the 
prophecies, and who attribute the imprecatory passages of 
the psalms to the unsanctified ire of the psalmist, the con- 
clusions of Hengstenberg may be both startling and unwel- 
come. A larger class, we trust, of biblical students, will 
hail them, as stopping the mouths of adversaries, and 
erecting a new trophy upon the triumphal way of evan- 
gelical opinions. 

One great advantage possessed -by the readers of these 
volumes is the satisfaction of knowing that they bring down 
the literature of the subject to the very latest date, so as to 
render unnecessary any recourse to the numerous critical 
commentaries of Germany. The opinions of these scho- 
lars are taken up and sifted, and all that is valuable is re- 
tained. They are here examined by one who knows them 
all, and sees through them all. Their authors are con- 
fronted by one who is their equal in sacred learning, and 
more than their equal in diligence, in argument, and in that 
peculiar trenchant wit which has a sisterhood with argu- 
ment. In regard to the intentions of the author, we may 
let him speak for himself. 
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“The author was possessed with a serious purpose of writing a 
commentary on the Psalms, a number of years ago, when his eyes 
were first opened to their depth of meaning. As early as 1830, he 
was desirous to undertake it, but then, and whenever afterwards the 
determination was awakened, other labours pressed into the fore- 
ground. After completing the former part of the exposition of the 
most important and difficult portions of the Pentateuch, the inclination 
to this work revived with such strength, that the author was no 
longer able to resist it. He feels the greater freedom in deferring 
the work already commenced, as the former part of it was expressly 
announced as a special treatise. 


“« What the author has essayed, and what he has actually accom- 
plished, may be best learned by the reader from the book itself. 
With all its imperfections, he trusts it will commend itself as one 
upon which he has long been engaged with zeal and affection. 

“The whole will be completed in three volumes. But lest the 
fulness of exposition in the first volume should mislead any as to the 
probable extent of the whole, the reader is desired to compare the 
labours of his predecessors, as for example the first volume of 
Rosenmiiller, which contains only the first twenty Psalms. Of the 
Psalms, more than of any other work, it may be said, that it de- 
mands fulness in the beginning, and brevity in the sequel, from the 
very nature of the subject. 

“ The third volume, besides the completion of the Commentary, 
will contain a series of treatises on the Psalms, which will discuss 
the topics usually comprised in Introduction, as well asa particu- 
lar examination of the doctrinal and moral instructions of this part of 
scripture. : 

“The author foresees, that the practical character which pervades 
the whole commentary will give occasion to many objections. With- 
out the hope of fully averting such objections, he observes, that these 
practical remarks have their origin, not in any intent foreign to that 
of the work, but in the essential interest of the interpretation. The 
psalms are products of holy experience, and can be understood by 
those only in whom the same has a living existence. To labour in 
this direction, is therefore the proper province of the Expositor. And 
especially, if any are disposed to complain that the citations from 
Luther’s commentary, which so remarkably subserve this end, are too 
numerous, they may take satisfaction in considering, that these will 
in a great measure end with the present volume, as the larger work 
of Luther comprises only the first twenty-two psalms. The author 
believed himself to be justified in being less sparing of this sterling 
matter, by the consideration that the work, as a whole, is in some 

otee unattractive. ors 
ae Fieve the labour may be received, the author has found in it 
a rich reward for himself, and hopes to look back upon it with joy 
from the eternal world. For which reason he must surely wish, 
that it may be blessed to others also, and especially that, of the mul- 
titude who are now fainting in the desert, it may bring back here and 
there one, to the green pastures and still waters of the divine 


word.” 
The sprrit of the sentences last quoted will find a cer- 
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tain response in the heart of every Christian reader; they 
indicate the temper of the work. The copious citations of 
Luther and Calvin are ina great degree introduced with a 
similar feeling, and these add anew value to the composition. 

The most that we can do, in the way of specimen, ts to 
exhibit by extracts, the judgment of the author on a few 
passages, taken without anxious selection. And we cannot 
make a better beginning, than with the second psalm. This, 
as might be expected, the author applies immediately to 
Christ. The psalmist beholds with amazement numerous 


we, 


nations and their kings set in array against Jehovah and his 
Anointed, their rightful king: v. 1—3. He then depicts 
the relation of Jehovah to these attempts: v. 4—6. He 
first derides, then terrifies them in wrathful discourse, and 
pronounces their endeavours vain, because they rise against 
him whom God has made king. He then announces the 
Anointed, declaring to the revolters, that the Lord has given 
Him, as his Son, all people and lands as a possession, and 
also right and power to execute vengeance: v. 7—9. The 
psalmist finally turns to the kings, and exhorts them to 
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humble subjection to God’s Son and Messiah. There are 7 
few psalms, according to our author, in which the division - 
into strophes is so discernible. At first view, it falls into :4 
strophes of three members. The verses are further of two | 


members each, except that the last complétes the full ca- 
dence of four members. 


“Tt appears upon sufficient grounds, that by the King, the Anoint- 
ed, and the Son of God, none other than the Messiah can be under- 
stood. It is commonly admitted that this interpretation was the pre- ’ 
dominant one among the ancient Jews, and that only polemical con- 
siderations in regard to Christians have induced the modern ones to 
depart from it. This isconfirmed, not only by the distinct exposition 
of Jarchi, and a considerable number of passages from ancient Jew- 
ish writings, in which the Messianic interpretation is extant, as may 

be found among the citations in Venema’s Introduction to the Psalms, : 
but also by the fact, the two names of Messias which were current : 
at the time of Christ, the very name Messiah, Anointed, and the 

name Son of God, used by Nathanael in discourse with Christ, John 

1. 50, and ner high priest, Matt. xxvi. 63, are derived from the 
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Messianie interpretation of this psalm. The former is applied to ; 
the coming Saviour only in Dan. ix. 25; the latter not at all. Now 
although this fact is certainly remarkable, we will not ascribe to it Aa 
the significancy of a proper proof. Nor will we rest on the fact, 
that in a number of New Testament passages, this psalm is applied : 
to Christ ; that it is thus interpreted by the assembled apostles, Acts 
1v. 25—26, and by Paul, Acts xiii. 33; and in Heb. i. 5—v. 5, and — ; 
that the Messianic interpretation is the basis of the distinct allusions 
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in Rev. ii. 27, xii. 15, xix. 5. As in the New Testament typical 
Messianic psalms are frequently referred to Christ, and as this psalm 
actually contains an indirect prediction of Christ, even if the pri- 
mary application is to an individual living under the Old Testament, 
thus making the two opposite interpretations less far asunder than 
might seem at first view, it would be unfair to build upon those 
declarations. Yet the fact that the New Testament writers follow the 
direct Messianic interpretation, makes it very probable that this was 
absolutely prevalent among their contemporaries. The proper proof 
we found solely upon internal reasons, in regard to which we observe 
in the outset, that we can have no interest in mistaking their im- 
port, as the Messianic kernel of the psalm, and its validity for the 
matter in hand, remain unimpaired, even if the mternal reasons 
should fix a reference to David or any other individual. That which 
gave him security of the fruitlessness of revolt among the people 
subjected to him by God, namely his divine appointment, and the 
nearness of his relation to God, must have the same import inastill 
higher degree asapplied to Christ in reference to his insurgent subjects. 
But the internai reasons for a direct Messianic interpretation speak a 
voice so loud and decisive, that opposition to it must be ascribed to 
a like interest on the other side, and derived from causes from which 
Wwe are veryremoite. Thereare traits in this psalm which agree with 
no subject except Messiah. Superhuman majesty is ascribed to the 
subject of the psalm, in verse 12, where the revolters are admonished 
to submit themselves to their king, with fear and trembling, because 
his enemies should be destroyed by his heavy wrath, while on the 
other hand it should be well with those who trust m him. The fu- 
tile attempt of those who deny the Messianic view, to apply what 
is said of the Anointed, to the Lord himself, only shows how impreg- 
nable is the position of Venema: Ira regis eo modo metuenda pro- 
ponitur, v. 12, qui creaturae minus convenit et fiducia in eo ponenda 
commendatur ibidem, quae acreatura abhorret. Against a rete- 
rence to any other subject than Messiah, stand also verse 12, where 
the king is called absolutely the Son of God, and verses 6 and 7, 
where he is called His King, and His Son, in such sense that with 
this relation lordship over the whole earth is immediately attributed 
tohim. Against a reference to any CN king, v. 1—8 and v. 8— 
10 are decisive, in which the people and kings of the whole earth 
are given to him, and shall seek in vain to cast off his yoke. Here 
the extent of his kingdom is defined, in terms every where else ap- 
plied to the extent of Messiah’s kingdom, in passages of which the 
Messianic character is generally admitted; as Zech. ix. 10, Isaiah 
ii. 2, Micah iv. 1. De Wette here tries to escape by appealing to the 
alleged ‘tendency of the Hebrew poets to hyperbole, and the sus- 
ceptibility among theocratic enthusiasts of high-flying hopes.’ But hy- 
perbole, under all circumstances, has its bounds ; and the exaggera- 
tion must here be applied not to a picture of the present, but to pro- 
mises of the future. Hoffman (die Weiss. u. ihre Eriillung, 8. 180.) 
maintains that in v. 8, the words, ‘Ask of me, and I will give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for thy possession,’ means no more than this : ‘As many peo- 
ple as he desires for a possession, as many distant lands as he de- 
sires for a dominion, so many will Jehovah subject to him.’ Of a 
truth, David’s desires were moderate enough, for he asked no more 
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than a little domain in the neighbourhood of Canaan. But it is for- 
gotten here, that this divine appointment and authority are set in op- 
position to the kings of the earth, who had risen up against the king, 
their rightful lord, v. 2; and that, in consideration of this, the judges 
of the carth, are warned, v. 10, to return to their ailegiance. And 
then, where does there appear a sign in history,;of king David’s 
having offered, or had it in his power, to become theconqueror of the 
whole world? He never undertook.a war of invasion: his warfare 
was always defensive. It is moreover against the idea of an earthly 
king, that this revolt against the Anointed and Son of Jehovah is 
represented throughout as a revolt against Jehovah himself, and 
that the nations are warned tosubmit themselves to him, in humility 
and reverence. It would be entirely a different case, if the reference 
were to such enemies as plotted the destruction of God’s kingdom ; 
the enemies here represented have no intention but to free them- 
selves from the yoke of the king. Though we would not absolutely 
assert the impossibility of such a representation, there is a total ab- 
sence of parallel places, in which such a design as a revolt against 
God is represented. The significancy of this argument, as given in 
the Christology, I.1. p. 102, is acknowledged by Hitzig. He denies, 
even more positively than we could do, that heathen nations who 
were subjected to God’s people could thereby be treated as subjects 
of Jehovah, and that every attempt to regain their freedom would be 
revolt against the Lord. To serve any deity, he says, either means 
to profess a religion, or at least involves or presupposes this: the 
Moabites served David, 2 Sam. viii. 2, not Jehovah. Now, as he 
rejects the Messianic interpretation, which removes every difficulty, 
he is thereby forced to refer the composition to the time of the Mac- 
cabees, in which we first meet with an attempt to embody van- 
quished gentiles among the people of God, by circumcision ; an as- 
sumption in which certainly no one will follow him. Finally the 
Messianic interpretation is sustained by the same proofs which es- 
tablish a similar application of the 45th, the 72d and the 1i0th 
psalms, all which so remarkably accord with this, that, in regard to. 
their Messianic character, they must stand or fall together. These 
reasons ate so stringent, that we find among the defenders of ihe 
Messianic interpretation a number of writers whose theological ten- 
dencies are by no means in this direction, aspecially Eichhorn, Ber- 
tholdt, whose very decided expositions are given in the Christology, 


I, 1yp. 104, Rosenmiiller, and Koster.- Of the same judgment also 


ol. 2 Aufl. S. 282 ff.) and Umbreit, (Erbauung a. d. 
alter S.nl41. ff.);  ~ ; 


The further exposition of this psalm contains particulars 


which y from the recived orthodox interpretation, es- 
pecia s-regards the seventh verse. Which leads us to 
observe that in recomn ag this work, we do not wish to 


1g to every statement. Norissuch 
exception surprising, nor of such moment as it would be in 
a systematic view of truth. An expositor may sacredly 
hold a given doctrine, and at the sane time deny the perti- 
nency of many passa familiarly cited as proving it. 
Thus Hengstenberg es any primary view to the Mes- — 
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siah in certain psalms of which such reference has been 

confidently .predicated by the older interpreters. Yet all 

who know his works, know also that it is the darling ob- 

ject of his life, to bring to view this very character of the 

Old Testament oracles; which is the more remarkable, 


when we revert to the fact, that in the days of his youth- 
ful neology, his first academical performance wasa defence 
: of the thesis, that it is vain to look for Christ in the Old 


Testament. We have never seen, we expect not to see, a 
commentary on any one book of Scripture, to which we 
could subscribe in every particular. 

It will serve to show how Hengstenberg deals with diffi- 
cult points, if we produce some of his opinions upon the 
Hebrew terms in the titles of the Psalms. The full discus- 
sion of many questions connected with this subject, he has 
doubtless reserved for his last volume; but he does not 
omit the particular titles as they occur. If the private 
Christian finds himself stumbling at these hard words, it 
may console him to observe, that the most learned students 
of the original have had scarcely less trouble than himself. 
Yet it is only from the sources of Hebrew erudition that 
any light is to be expected. 

The title of the fourth Psalm is, ‘To the chief musician 
on Neginoth.? The former part of it is prefixed to no less 

‘than fifty-three Psalms. Some render it, “for singing,” 
others, “for singing throughout,” i. e. to the same tune. 
Hengstenberg considers both as inadmissible, on grammati- 
calgrounds, ‘The radix of the word occurs in Chronicles and 
Ezra in the sense of “ oversceing,” and only as a technical 
and Levitical term. In 1 Chron. xv. 2, it is specially applied 
to musical direction. Nothing comports better with the in- 
scription of a sacred soug. The term implies that the 
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word Neginoth is the name of stringed instruments in gene 
ral. So that the whole title may be thusmmderstood: A 
Psalm of David, to be committed to the chief ian, that 
he may direct the perform the same, the ac- 
companiment of stringed instr tsp a 
In the fifth psalm, the same title is varied thus: ¢ Upon ' 
Nehiloth.’ There have been three interpretations. Lote 
Chaldee and other interpreters understand certain instru- 


ments, particularly flutes. But < is no trace of etymo- 
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logical proof. The preposition employed is never prefixed 
to the names of instruments, Flutes, though occurring 
in the schools of the prophets, 1 Sam. x. 5, formed no part 
of the temple music. We read of stringed instruments and 
trumpets, but never of flutes, in enumeration of instruments : 
Ps. cl. 2. Others suppose that the words refer to another 
hymn, the melody of which was to be applied to this. So 
Aben-Ezra, and Hitzig. But this is a violent assumption, 
supported by noanalogy. 3. The third opinion is that the 
words refer to the subject of the psalm. This is the view 
expressed by the Septuagint and the Vulgate. So Luther 
renders it, ‘ For the inheritance.’ Hengstenberg regards it 
as favourable to this view, that a critical examination of 
the most obscure and difficult titles, reveals an enigmatic 
allusion to the contents of the psalms which follow them 
respectively. The only other connexion in which this pre- 
position appears in a title, Ps. lxxx. justifies this opinion. 
Nehiloth properly means that which is obtained, or pos- 
sessed, and here, in the plural, possessions, lots. See Job 
vii. 3. Now the whole psalm is occupied in representing 
the two-fold lot of the righteous and the wicked. 

The word ‘Sheminith,’ in the title of the sixth psalm, 
has been taken to denote an instrument, and particularly 
an eight-stringed instrument. But even if we translate 
‘the eighth,’ it can scarcely mean an instrument of eight 
strings. Hengstenberg understands it to denote some 
specific intonation, unknown to us from our ignorance of 
Hebrew music. 

In the seventh psalm, we have the word < Shiggaion.’ 
The translation ‘ Elegy,’ or lamentation, by no means suits 
the predominant subject, here and in Habakkuk, chap. iii. 
where it also occurs: The rendering carmen, adopted by 
some, after the Syriac, agrees as little with the latter place. 
That it is a musical direction, seems improbable, from its 
being prefixed to this psalm only. The radix means ‘to 
wander :’ the word itself ‘wandering.’ As applied to this 
psalm, it very naturally indicates the wanderings of the 
ungodly. This applies as well to the passage in Ha- 
bakkuk, ~ 

‘Upon Gittith,’ in the title of the eighth psalm, means 
upon the Gittite harp, a harp of Gath. This may have 
been either an instrument invented in that city of the Phi- 
listines, or a mode of singing derived thence. All the 
psalms so marked are of a joyful character. ‘Muthlabben,’ 
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Ps. ix. has vexed the grammarians. Winer and de Wette, 
by their mode of punctuation read ‘Alamoth,’ as in Ps. xlvi, 
and understand it of a melody. «Labben,’ they render, 
‘for Ben, or the Benites.2 There is a Ben named in 
1 Chron. xv. 18, among the singers. This is specious; but 
all external evidence is for the received division and punc- 
tuation. The grammatical difficulties of this interpretation 
are also great. Others take it to be the titie of another 
psalm, of which the melody was to be used for this; but 
without the semblance of a parallel. Grotius surmised 
such a transposition of letters in ‘ Labben’ as would read 
‘Nabal,’ and took it accordingly as referring to the death 
of Nabal. Hengstenberg admits the probability of such a 
transposition, but translates the word, which gives the 
meaning, ‘Upon the fool’s death ;? which is actually the 
subject of the composition.— Michtam’ in the sixteenth 
psalm has given occasion to wonderful discussion, and the 
reader will find here the opinions of Aben-Ezra, Luther, 
Vorstman, Gesenius, Hitzig, and others. Hengstenberg 
interprets it ‘Secret or mysterous;’ as pointing out the pro- 
fundity of the subject, a procul profuni to irreverent 
readers. 

We must take leave to close this portion of our remarks by 
presenting the opinions of our author on that little stumbling- 
block, which from its frequent occurrence has impeded so 
many devout readers, we mean the word ‘Selah,’ which first 
appears in the third psalm. This word occurs seventy- 
three times in the Psalms and three times in Habakkuk, 
It is best deduced, says Hengstenberg, not from the Syriac, 
but from the Hebrew root ‘to rest.’ It may be taken 
either as a noun, ‘rest, pause,’ or with Gesenius, as an im- 
perative, ‘pause.’ Itis primarily a musical direction. But 
inasmuch as the musical pause always occurs where the 
feelings demand some rest, it is not less important for the 
sense; and those who omit it, as our author justly ob- 
serves, take an unwarrantable liberty with the inspired 
word. ‘This interpretation is confirmed by an examination 
of the passages in which the term occurs. It almost always 
follows just where a pause is in place. As some have sup- 
posed it to mark a change of strophe, it may be observed that 
this is always a proper site of a pause, but that such was 
its specific design, is disproved by the fact that it frequently 
occurs in the midst of strophes. The passage of Habakkuk 
where it occurs, is constructed in several respects upon the 
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plan of the psalms. Another confirmation of this view, is the 
concurrence of Selah in the ninth psalm, with ‘ Higgaion,’ 
meditation. The unaided feeling of pious readers has often 
brought them to the same conclusion, and left them with 
the right impression, even when they did not understand 
the word. Such was the sentiment no doubt which ted 
to what is perhaps the only introduction of the term into 
an uuinspired work; we mean the dying expressions of 
Bunyan’s pilgrim, in the waters of Jordan. “Selah,” says 
Luther, “sheweth, that one must hold still, and diligently 
ponder the words of the psalm; for they demand a quiet 
and. still-keeping soul, which may thus conceive and com- 
prehend what the Holy Ghost here sets forth and repre- 
sents.”” 

Although it may be regarded as a-~sample-brick from the 
building, we nevertheless deem it proper to subjoin an ex- 
tract for the purpose of shewing Hengstenberg’s manner of 


‘treating the details of a passage. For this, we select the 


seventh verse of the fourteenth Psalm. 


“The Psalmist concludes with an expression of his longing for 
the salvation promised in the preceding verses, to be accomplished 
in God’s destruction of those who oppressed his church. O that the 
salvation of God were come out of Zion, and that the Lord would 
return to the captivity of his people! Then exult Jacob, and re- 
joice Israel! The former clause is literally, Who will give out of 
Zion the salvation of Israel? The phrase ‘who wilh give,’ as is 
well known, is used in Hebrew to mark the optative, being equiva- 
lent to ‘O that it were !—‘ Out of Zion,’ because there, as in the 
sanctuary of his péople, the Lord is enthroned. De Wette, very 
unjustly, would represent the Psalmist as absent from his native 
land and looking back to it. The expectation of help from Zion is 
found throughout those psalms which are clearly by David, or at any 
rate earlier than the captivity ; such as Ps. iii. 4. ‘He heard me out of 
his holy hill ;’ xxviii. 2, xx. 2, exxviii. 5, cxxxiv. 3. In expressing 
this expectation, the sacred psalmists remind God, that it is his pro- 
vince to help, because as the Head of the divine kingdom he cannot 
abandon it to the desolations of the wicked. Ifthe psalm belonged 
to the time of the captivity, the writer could not expect help out of 
Zion. For this, since the destruction of the temple, was no longer 
the central pomt of the kingdom of God, as appears from Ezek. xi. 
22, where the Shekinah, or visible symbol of the divine presence is 
solemnly lifted up from the temple. And though, after the destruc- 
tion of the temple, Daniel turns his face in prayer towards Jerusalem, 
he does this out of regard to what had been there, and what was to 
be there again. He did not expect help out of Zion, but directed his 
face thitherward, because he accounted the place holy, where the 
temple had once stood, and where a temple was yet to stand. The 
only passage which De Wette makes available, to show that even 
during the captivity, help was expected from Zion, namely Ps. cxxi. 
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1, derives all its seeming pertinency from the arbitrary assumption 
that it belongs to the time of the captivity ; a supposition, of which 
the unreasonableness is sufficiently apparent from the opening words, 
‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
heip.’ The words before us therefore prove, that the psalm was not 
composed, as recent interpreters allege, during the captivity, and so 
render that interpretation of the sequel, which is founded on this 
supposition, inadmissible. 

“‘ The ‘return to the captivity of his people,’ presents more dis- 
tinctly the mode in which Israel’s help should come out of Zion. It 
comes thence, because the Lord, enthroned on Zion, pities the 
wretchedness of his people, and returns to them in the demonstrations 
of his grace. The recent interpretations generally give ; ‘when the 
Lord brings back the captives of his people.’ Fromthis they derive 
a proof that the psalm was not written by David, and not before the 
Babylonish captivity. Others, attributing the psalm to David, are 
thereby led to consider this verse as a subsequent addition; as did 
the author himself at a former period; a supposition which is the 
more hazardous, as the verse recurs in the fifty-third psalm, and as 
the seven-fold repetition of the divine names, above-mentioned, is 
thus-disturbed. But the whole exposition is clearly wrong; for 1. 
The verb here used never has the meaning ‘to bring back,’ transi- 
tively, but always ‘to return.’ 2. It is asserted altogether without 
proof, that the noun signifies ‘captives,’ as it rather signifies in all 
cases where it occurs independent of the present phrase, ‘the capti- 
vity’—status captivitatis. 3. The whole phrase demonstrably means 
in many passages, gracious commiseration in general. Captivity is 
a figure of misery, as are often the prison, Ps. cxlu. 7, and bonds, Isa. 
xiii. 7, xlix. 9, ete. So Job xlii. 10, ‘God turned him to the captivi- 
ty of Job,’ though Job had not-been a captive. In Jer. xxx. 18, ‘I 
will turn me to the captivity of Jacob’s tents,’ is used for their la- 
mentable situation, because the tents cannot be regarded as captive. 
Ezek. xvi. 53, ‘I will return to their captivity, the captivity of Sodom 
and her daughters,’ &c., means, I will have compassion on their 
misery; inasmuch as Sodom and the other cities of the plain were 
not carried into captivity, but were totally destroyed. On the other 
hand, there is not a single place to be found, in which this phrase 
can be proved to be used of exiles. 4, The origin of all the passages, 
where this phrase occurs, is to be found in Deut. xxx. 3, ‘And the 
Lord thy God will turn back to thy captivity.’ That the verb ‘turn’ 
is there used in its usual intransitive sense, with the object to whic 
the return is made in the accusative, is undeniable. In the first six 
verses alone this verb occurs six times, and in five of these is taken 
in the sense ‘to return to’; why should it in the sixth have the other 
meaning? Tf, further, regard be had to the special reasons, in re- 
spect to this very passage, against a reference to restoration from 
exile, such as the longing for help out of Zion, the entire contents of 
the psalm, which has not the slightest allusion to the captivity, but 
rather concerns itself with a general relation pervading all times, 
and finally the inscription, no doubt will remain that the only true 
interpretation is: ‘when the Lord returns to the captivity,’ i.e. to 
the misery. The accusative is here used, as with verbs of motion ; 
compare Ex. iv. 19,20, Num. x. 36, Is. Ixxxy. 5, Isa. lii. 8, Hab. ii. 
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3. But David had occasion the rather to wish that the Lord should 
have mercy on the misery of his church, in a psalm designed for the 
general use of the pious in all ages, from the peculiar greatness of 
the troubles of which he had himself been a witness in the times of 
Saul and Absalom. 

«The wish here expressed received its highest accomplishment 
only in Christ, and of this the highest point is yet in the future, when 
instead of a militant, shall be a triumphal church. Till then, we 
have abundant cause to make the wish of the pious psalmist our 
own. Our joy over the inferior fulfilment can never prevent our 
longing for that last and greatest consummation.” 


Our author vindicates the title of the third psalm, against 
t!e objections of De Wette and others; shewing in an ad- 
mirable manner the conformity of its contents with the cir- 
cumstances of David during the revolt of Absalom. He 
argues at some length for the reference of the fourth psalm 
to the same period. He objects, however, to any such 
special application in regard to the fifth, The seventh he 
places, after a rigid examination of contrary opinions, in 
the period of Saul’s persecution. In the eighth psalm he 
recognises no direct Messianic character. In regard to 
the eighteenth, he dissenis from Wenema, who supposes it 
certain that it was composed at an earlier period than the 
mournful events which gave occasion to the fifty-first ; and, 
on the authority of the books of Samuel, assigns it to the 
closing period of David’s life. We have particularized 
these, as the only portions comprised in this volume, of 
which it has been attempted to assign the period. 

In reading the admirable works of such a writer as Heng- 
stenberg, one who seems to be set for the defence of the 
gospel amidst a host of unbelievers, we have sometimes 
been disposed to wish that he had chosen to write in the 
Latin tongue ; that so his labours might be accessible to all 
educated theologians of other countries. And we have 
mourned over that decay of Latin learning which has con- 
fined the theology of recent times to the countries in which 
the several works have appeared. But when we consider 
that of late years no country of the European continent, 
except Germany, has produced any considerable’amount of 
valuable matter, and that in that country, since the irrup- 
tion of neology, the chaff has been a hundred fold greater 
than the wheat, we are ready to reconsider our lamenta- 
tion. It may be in mercy, that Providence has locked out 
from English readers a multitude of insidious works, by 
keeping them in an unknown tongue. It is matter of 
thankfulness that the worst productions of the German press 
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have never been translated into English. Now and then 
a great but pestilent work, like that of De Wette, appears 
in a version, but, most happily, the demand, in England 
and America, has been for such as those of Hengstenberg, 
Tholuck, Neander and Krummacher. Not long ago we 
met with a proposal to give to American readers, Rosen- 
miiller’s Commentary on the Psalms. Most cordially do we 
hope, that since the appearance of the book we have here 
noticed, the labours of that singularly cold and incredulous 
Rationalist will be allowed to sleep. With such a guide as 
Hengstenberg, the most critical student may be satisfied; 
assured that he will be led to the results of the most accom- 
plished modern exegesis, and to a sufficient acquaintance 
with all the recent literature of the subject; so that all re- 
sort to the multitudinous and chaotic mass of conflicting ex- 
positions may well be spared. 


Art. 1V.—Report of Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, from 
the Committee of Commerce of the House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States, on the memorial of the 
Friends of Colonization assembled in convention in 
the city of Washington, May, 1842. To which is ap- 
pended a collection of the most interesting papers on 
the sulject of African Colonization, §c., §c. Feb. 28, 
1843. Printed by order of the House of Representatives. 


Tue American Colonization Society have, since their first 
organization, presented several | memorials to Congress, 
soliciting their aid, and co-operation, in carrying into effect 
the plan which they had adopted for planting a Colony on 
the Western coast of Africa, composed of such free people of 
colour in these United States, as might be willing to engage 
in the enterprise, and should be judged suitable by the 
agents of the Society. In every instance, a favourable and 
respectful attention has been given by Congress to. these 
memorials, and the Committees to whom they were referred, 
have uniformly reported favourably, as to the objects of 
the Society, But there has been very little efficient action 
based on these reports. Sometimes the subject has been 
laid over for want of time to consider it; but principally, it 
is presumed, from the inherent difficulties of maturing any 
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plan of rendering any effectual aid, which would be free 
from constitutional objections. In the law passed in the 
year 1819, for the suppression of the slave trade, there was 
a provision, that such slaves as should be found on vessels 
pursuing this nefarious traffic should be sent back to their 
own country. In virtue of this provision, President Mon- 
roe considered himself-authorized to send an agent to 
reside on the western coast of Africa, to take charge of 
such re-captured negroes, as might be sent back by the 
government. Besides this, the government have done 
nothing to favour the colony, except to send, occasionally, 
a vessel of war to cruise on that coast, to interrupt 
slavers, and also to protect the lawful commerce of our 
merchants, trading with the natives of that country. In 
regard to the disposal of re-captured slaves, for many years 
very few have been taken by our armed vessels; so that 
the residence of an agent to attend to that object, has been 
found unnecessary. In the late treaty with England, con- 
cluded by our government with Lord Ashburton, there has 
been inserted a provision of no small importance to the 
colony of Liberia. By this article, the American govern- 
ment agrees to keep on that coast a force, of not less than 
eighty guns. This will afford to the colony that protection 
which it greatly needs, and for the want of which the colo- 
nists have been exposed to numerous injuries and indigni- 
ties, from British traders and others. 

The affairs of the colony having come into a very critical 
state, it was deemed expedient by the friends of coloniza- 
tion, to hold a convention at the city of Washington, in the 
month of May 1842; which was attended by a number of 
ardent friends of the cause. In the course of the meeting, 
much useful information was received, especially from Dr. 
Hall, whose knowledge of all that relates to’ the condition 
of the settlements in Liberia, and that of the commerce 
of the western coast of Africa, is superior to that of any 
other person in this country.* The convention, moreover, 


* Dr. Hall went to Liberia as early as 1831, and was the agent by whom 


fas the money to pay for the territory of Bassa Cove was sent out. He after- 


wards became the leader of the colony from the Maryland. Society, to 

Cape Palmas. By him the territory of Maryland was purchased from the na- 
tives; and upon the settlement of the colony, he continued with them until their 
affairs were brought into a comfortable state.. After he resigned the office of 
governor of this colony, he was. engaged in the African trade; and is now 


understood to be the secretary of the Maryland Colonization Society, and the 
editor of their periodical. 
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directed a memorial to be laid before Congress, then in 
Session, stating important reasons, why Congress should, 
without delay, act on this subject. The first consideration 
is, that several hundreds of those now constituting the 
colony, were re-captured Africans, sent there by the Ame- 
rican government, who ought therefore to be the special 
object of their care. It would be cruel to place such per- 
sons in a part of the country distant from their native place, 
and then leave them to their fate. But the two principal 
considerations, which are urged upon congress, in this me- 
morial, are, 

I. The suppression of the slave trade, and 

II. The protection of the American commerce in that 
country, and in those seas. 

This last, as-appears from the information communicated 
by Dr. Hall, has become a matter of great importance to 
this country. It being found, that the rich commerce of 
Africa is nearly monopolized by the British, for want of 
snitable exertions on the part of our government. But 
obstructed as the trade is to American merchants, it has 
been calculated, that it does not fall short of a million of 
dollars in the year; and is capable of a large and indefinite 
increase. 

And in regard to the suppression of the slave trade, it is 
known to all, that our government has gone before all others 
in legislating on this subject, and denouncing heavy penal- 
ties on any of its citizens who should be convicted of par- 
ticipating in this inhuman traffic. But it is now very clearly 
ascertained, that no plan of putting a stop to this trade has 
been found so effectual, as planting Christian colonies along 
the coast where the evil is perpetrated, and promoting 
commercial intercourse with the inhabitants. On this 
ground, the memorialists argue with great force, that the 
American government is under obligations to foster and 
protect the existing colony of Liberia, which has suppressed 
the slave trade in all places to which its jurisdiction extends, 
And if they had a more extensive jurisdiction along the 
coast, this horrible iniquity could be done away, from Cape 


Mount to Cape Palmas; a distance of about three me ‘ 


miles. Although the British government have kept a larg 

naval force on that coast, for the very purpose of seizing 
every vessel which should be found engaged in this traffic ; 
yet with all their vigilance, aided too by American vessels, 
sent on the same errand; the result, as stated in the memo- 
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rial, is most appalling. This inhuman traffic instead of 
being suppressed by all these expensive and vigorous ex- 
ertions, has gone on regularly increasing, until the calcula- 
tion is, that not less than half a million of human beings 
are, in one year carried away from the coasts of Africa 
into slavery, nearly all of whom find a market in Cuba or 
Brazil. And not only has the evil gone on increasing until 
it has arrived at this appalling-result, as to the numbers 
captured; but the cruelties practised, and the loss of life 
in consequence, and to avoid capture, are also greatly in- 
creased beyond all former experience. The truth is, that 
there is but a small probability of capturing those vessels 
which are built expressly on purpose to carry on the 
slave trade. They are commonly fast sailing schooners, 
which draw little water, and can enter into creeks and 
rivers where armed vessels cannot follow them, and they 
ply off and on the coast, until they see an opportunity of 
taking in their cargo, which is often completed in two or 
three hours; for the slaves are kept chained in a baracoon 
near the coast, and can be conveyed on board in a very 
short time. And when they are chased if they cannot 
escape by fast sailing, there is every reason to believe that 
they get clear of the unhappy slaves, in the shortest way 
possible. 

The memorialists, to fortify the opinion which had been 
expressed, of the inefficiency of the means used for sup- 
pressing the slave trade, introduce a quotation from the re- 
cent work of Sir F. Buxton, a gentleman who has been 
long conspicuous as the friend of Africa, and the zealous 
enemy of this detestable traffic; and whose opportunities 
of information are unsurpassed. “It is but too evident,’ 
says he, “that under the mode we have taken for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, it has increased. It has been 
proved by documents that cannot be controverted, that for 
every village fired, and every drove of human beings 
marched in former times, there are now double. Forevery 
cargo then at sea, two cargos, or twice the number in one 
cargo, wedged together in a mass of living corruption, are 
now borne on the waves of the Atlantic. But whilst the 
number who suffer have increased, there is no reason to 
believe that the sufferings of each have been abated ; onthe 
contrary we know, that in some particulars, these have in- 
creased ; so that the sum total of misery swells in both ways. 


Each individual has more to endure, and the number of. 
ndividuals is twice what it was.’’ 
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“1 do not see how wecan escape from the conviction 
that such is the result of our efforts, unless by giving way 
to a vague and undefined hope, with no evidence to sup- 
port it, that the facts I have collected, though true at the 
time, are no longer a true exemplification of the existing 
State of things. In the most recent documents relating to 
the slave trade, I find no ground for any such consolatory sur- 
mise ; on the contrary, I am driven by them to the sorrow- 
ful conviction, that the year, from September 1837 to Sep- 
tember 1838, is distinguished beyond all preceding years 
for the extent of the trade, for the intensity of its miseries, 
and for the unusual havoc it makes of human life. Once 
more then, I must declare my conviction, that the trade will 
never be suppressed by the system hitherto pursued. You 
will be defeated by itsenormous gains. You may throw im- 
pediments in the way of these miscreants, you may augment 
their peril, you may reduce their profits, but enough, and 
more than enough, will remain to baffle all your efforts. 
Better to do 1iothing, than to goon year after year at a great 
cost, adding to the disasters, and inflaming the wounds of 
Africa.”’ 

It is well known that these views and facts led to the for- 
mation of a society in England for the civilization of Africa; 
and that at great expense, an expedition was fitted out 
under the authority of government, to make an establish- 
ment on the river Niger; but that, through the deleterious 
effects of the climate, the whole scheme was rendered 
abortive, and has been abandoned by the government. 
The remedy which the memorialists propose for this great 
evil, is “the lawful commerce of Africa.” « Already,’ say 
they “is this remedy in operation, already producing its 
humanizing results upon the shores of Africa. This com- 
merce has begun and is rapidly increasing. Our citizens, 
with their characteristic enterprize, have successfully em- 
barked in it; and all that need be asked for it from the 
government, is the same protection and encouragement that 
are extended to our commerce with other countries.” . . 
«It is by the substitution of a lawful commerce with Afri- 
ca, that the slave trade is to be abolished.” 

The memorialists, therefore, do not ask Congress to take 
the colony under their government; or to appropriate funds 
for its support, but only to afford efficient protection to 
American commerce with Africa ; and this, they think, will 
accomplish for Liberia all which she absolutely needs. 

But, in the report of Mr. Kennedy from the committee of 
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commerce, there is a hint thrown out, that it would be good 
policy for the American government, to take the colony of 
Liberia under its immediate protection, and to appropriate 
a sum sufficient to purchase all the remaining territory on 
the coast, from Cape Mount to Cape Palmas. After taking 
a general survey of the origin and progress.of the colony, 
and the former acts of the government in relation to it, the 
report goes on to say : 


“Tt is vitally important that the territory of the colony should be 
enlarged, and that their jurisdiction should become clear and incontes- 
tible over the whole line of coast, between Cape Mount and Cape 
Palmas, a distance of about three hundred miles, and that, in case of 
hostilities between this and any European country, their rights as neu- 
trals should be recognized and respected. The increase of legitimate 
commerce on the western coast of Africa, is already strongly tempt- 
ing the enterprise of English merchants; and serious difficulties 
have arisen between British traders, claiming nights, independent of 
the government of Liberia and Maryland, within their territorial 
limits. Naval officers of Great Britain have-been called on by Brit- 
ish subjects, to interpose and defend them against the revenue laws 
of the colonies; and the French, the committee are informed, have 
sought to obtain a cession of lands, within the limits of Liberia, just 
referred to, and to which the people of that colony have a presump- 
tive right. = 

“ As neither Great Britain nor any European Goyernment has, to 
the knowledge of the committee, claimed political jurisdiction, from 
Cape Mount to Cape Palmas; as such claim if by possibility it ex- 
ists, has arisen long since the colonies were founded; as those who 
have gone thither, to establish for themselves, their posterity, and 
multitudes who may follow them, a republican commonwealth, capa- 
ble of indefinite enlargement, it is essential that they be not disturbed 
in the exercise of rights already acquired, or precluded from extend- 
ing their authority over the entire line of coast (from Cape Mount to 
Cape Palmas) generally knowh as Liberia. An appropriation of a 
few thousand dollars, to enable the colonists to effect negotiations 
with the native chiefs, by which their titles to this region of Africa 
should be extinguished, and the jurisdiction of their government over 
it rendered unquestionable, would, in the judgment of your com- 
mittee, whether regarded as a measure auxiliary to the suppression 
of the slave trade, or to the interests of American commerce, be highly 
expedient. In all treaties for the purchase of lands, it might be 
stipulated, that, on the part of the African chiefs, the slave trade 
should be forever abandoned, and their attention directed to the more 
gainful pursuits of agricultural industry, and to the exchange of the 
rich products of the country for those of the iii ae skill of 
this and other civilized nations. The people of the colonies, thus 
encouraged, would co-operate most effectually with our naval squad- 
ron in carrying out the humane and philanthropic purpose of the re- 
cent treaty for the overthrow of the slave trade, and become factors 
and agents to increase end extend American commerce in that quar- 
wer of the world. It is believed that 20,000 dollars thus expended, 
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would effect more for the furtherance of both these objects, than 
$100,000 expended in any other way.” 

“The committee have evidence, to which they refer in the docu- 
ments accompanying this report, to show the increase of lawful 
commerce on the African coast, and that, for want of adequate pro- 
tection, and the due attention of our government to the subject, it 
has been prosecuted by our own citizens under great disadvantages. 

- . . . The annual imports from western Africa into this 
country, probably exceeds a million of dollars: and into Great Brit- 
ain are about four millions. The palm oil trade, now becoming of 
great value, had hardly an existence twelve years ago, is rapidly in- 
creasing, and may be increased to an almost indefinite extent. 

“The time has arrived, in the opinion of the committee, when 
this subject of African colonization has become sufliciently.important 
to attract the attention of the people, in its connexion with the ques- 
tion of the political relations which these colonies are to hold with our 
government. Founded, partly by the enterprise of American citizens, 
and partly by the aid of the Federal and State authorities, recognized 
as political communities by our laws, and even owing their regula- 
tion in some ‘degree to a state of this Union, (as im the case of Ma- 
ryland) they have obtained a position in which obviously, they must 
become objects of consideration to the world, both for the commerce 
which may lie under their control, and for the agency which they 
are likely to exercise in the disenthralment of the continent to which 
they belong. It may speedily become apparent to the observation of 
Christendom, that the slave trade may more certainly, effectually 
and cheaply be destroyed by the colonial power on shore, than by all 
the squadrons of Europe and America afloat. The growth of such 
a conviction will inevitably draw an anxiousand a friendly eye to the 
American colonies, from every power which sincerely pursues the cha- 
ritable work of relieving Africa from her horrible traffic, and mankind 
;rom thereproach of permittingit. The influence of such a sentiment, 
we may conceive, will greatly advance the interests, and magnify 
the value of the colonies. It would appear to be our duty, before 
such conflicting interests arise, to take such steps towards the recog- 
nition of our appropriate relations to these communities, as may 
hereafter secure to them the protection of this government, and to 
our citizens the advantages of commercial intercourse with them. 

“The idea of an American colony isa new one. It is manifestly 
worthy of the highest consideration. The committee see nothing in 
our constitution to forbid it. We have establishments of this nature 
but somewhat anomalous in the character of their dependence on 
our government, in the Indian tribes which have been placed beyond 
the limits of the States, on the purchased territory of the Union. 
The African settlements would require much less exercise of politi- 
cal jurisdiction, much less territorial supervision, than is presented 
in the case of these tribes, They would require aid towards the en- 
largement of territory, oceasional visitation and protection by our 
naval armaments, a guarantee, perhaps, to be secured to them by the 
influence of our government of the right of neutrality in the wars 
that may arise between European or American states. _ They would 
stand in need of the highest commercial privileges in their inter- 
course with the mother country; and the reciprocation of such 
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privileges, on the part of the colonies to our own citizens, would 
doubtless be an object to be secured on our side.” 

At the close of their able and interesting report, the com- 
mittee submitted to the House of Representatives, the two 
following resolutions as proper to be adopted by Congress ; 
but, as in some former cases, they were not taken up for 
want of time. 

“1, Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled, that the increas- 
ing importance of the colonies on the western coast of Africa, both 
in regard to the commerce of that coast and their influence in sup- 
pressing the slave trade renders it expedient that an agent should 
be appointed by the government, to protect and advance the interests 
of American trade in that region; that said agent should reside at 
some convenient place in the said colonies ; and that he shouid be 
empowered to form treaties or connexions with the native tribes on 
the coast of Africa, for the advancement of American trade, and for 
the suppression of the traffic in slaves. 

“2. And be it further resolved, that the subject of settling the 
political relations proper to be adopted and maintained between 
this government and the colonies now established, or which may 
hereafter be established, on the coast of Africa, by the citizens or 
public authorities of the United States, or any of the States, be re- 
ferred to the Secretary of State, with a direction that he report there- 
on to the next Congress.” 


Here the matter for the present rests, and whether the 
subject will be taken up by the present Congress, is alto- 
gether uncertain; but we expect very little from them 
except the expression of a favourable opinion. Strong op- 
position would be made to Congress assuming on themselves 
the government of these colonies. This opposition would 
arise from two opposite quarters, from the abolitionists, 
and from the pro-slavery men. It would come down 
with violence from the north, and would come up with 
equal violence from the south. And upon the whole, 
we are of opinion, that it would not be for the benefit of 
Liberia to become a colony of the United States. Such a 
political connexion would, no doubt, give great enlarge- 
ment to these infant colonies, but their character would be 
changed, and soon the lively interest of those philanthropic 
individuals, who have hitherto sustained this cause, would 
be lessened. Establishments of this kind never will succeed 
so well in the hands of political agents, as of those selected 
by a voluntary association, such as the American Coloni- 
zation Society. If our Government should assume the 
direction of the affairs of Liberia, the inhabitants would no 
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longer be actuated by the same spirit of enterprise and 
independence, which has characterized them in time past. 
No idea is dearer to them than that of becoming an inde- 
pendent nation. And we acknowlege, that it is our earnest 
wish, that Liberia may never become dependent on any 
nation. Let it under Providence, become a great and 
virtuous republic. No nation, in its beginning, ever had a 
brighter prospect before it. Let the American, Govern- 
ment become the ally and protector of these colonies. Let 
them assist them to complete the purchase of those portions 
of territory, the title of which has not yet heen acquired 
from the natives. Let them avail themselves of the advan- 
tages which these colonies present, for prosecuting that 
valuable commerce, which is now opening to the world. 
And let them combine their efforts with those of other 
Nations, in untiring efforts to suppress the slave trade ; in 
Which benevolent enterprise, they will find the Liberians 
their most efficient coadjutors. Bur rer Lisrrta ror 
EVER BE FREE. The greatest difficulties attending the 
establishment of a colony are already overcome. We do 
entertain the confident and pleasing expectation, that Li- 
beria is destined to be a grand republic, which shall extend 
its benign influence into the very centre of the dark conti- 
nent of Africa. And we do believe that it is the design 
of a wise and benignant Provideuce, to make Liberia, 
the asylum of the whole African race, now dispersed 
over a large part of this coutinent, and the West India 
Islands. Iu our view, there is no spot on the globe better 
calculated to interest the Christian and the philanthropist, 
than this little republic on the Western coast of Africa. 
When the future historian shall survey the events and 
revolutions of the first half of the nineteenth century, we 
are of opinion, that his eye will fix with intense interest on 
the bold, but benevolent enterprise, of colonizing the free 
people of colour on the coast of Africa. And that such an 
enterprise should have been undertaken by a voluntary asso- 
ciation, without the co-operation of the Government; and 
that it should have been successful, will be asubject of wonder 
-to future ages. It is our sincere persuasion, that no event 
which has occurred in,the world since the commencement of 
the nineteenth century isat all equal, in real inyportance, to the 
successful establishment of this little colony. We do not think 
that the history of the world can furnisha parallel to the accom- 
plishment of this work by a voluntary association of benevo 
VOL. XVI.—NO, I. 9 
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lent men. And yet the work has not been effected without 
great sacrifices, on the part of a number of persons, whose 
inextinguishable zeal in this cause made them willing to lay 
down their lives in attempring the establishment of this 
colony. Great praise is undoubtedly due to the pious and 
venerable Finley, who first formed the plan.of the African 
Colonization Society, and to such men as Caldwell and 
Key, the ardent and able advoeates of the cause; but more 
praise is due to those devoted and self-sacrificing men, who 
offered themselves to go to Africa, and who actually be- 
came a kind of martyrs to the cause of African Colonization. 
Foremost among these should be mentioned Samuel J. 
Mills, because he was the first who fell in the glorious 
enterprise. Seldom has a man lived upon earth, whose 
whole soul was so absorbed with schemes of benevolence. 
Having taken an exploring missionary tour through the 
western and southern states, he became deeply interested 
in the degraded. condition of the African race. He found 
that a number of pious people in those regions, who were 
slave-holders, only wanted to see some feasible plan by 
which the real welfare of their slaves could be promoted, 
to induce them at once to emancipate them. He set his 
mind to work, therefore, to devise some plan by which the 
pious wishes of these persons could be realized. And he 
fell upon the scheme of colonizing them in some portion of the 
vacant territory in the west. But while he was pondering 
and cousulting about this matter, the scheme of African 
colonization was proposed by Dr. Finley, into which he 
entered at once with all his soul; and when exploring 
agents were wanted io visit Africa, and ascertain the prac- 
ticability of planting a colony on that coast, he offered his 
services, and with the Rev. Mr. Burgess, went, and ex- 
amined the country, conferred with the chiefs, and learned 
the state of things among the savage tribes along the coast, 
of all which a journal was carefully kept; but when he had 
accomplished this important work, he was called to his re- 
ward. He died on the passage home. His body lies deep 
under the waves of the Atlantic, until the sea shall be re- 
quired to give up its dead. 

If our limits permitted, we should be pleased to speak 
particularly of other devoted and excellent men, who sacri- 
ficed their lives in promoting the cause of African Coloni- 
zation, Among these Ashmun holds a pre-eminent place ; 
but a fall account of his self-denying, and heroic labow sin 
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this cause, has been given to the public by the Rev. Mr. 


Gurley. The late Governor Buchanan, at once judicious, 


energetic, and indefatigable, deserves a lasting memorial 
from the friends of Colonization. But our present object 
1s not to eulogize the benefactors of Liberia; but to present 
to our readers a concise view of these colonies, and the 
cogent reasons which should indnee the friends of Africa to 
come forward, without delay, with liberal contributions, to 
enable the Society to secure territory, which if not soon 
possessed, will be forever out of their reach. 

The whole extent of the coast from Cape Mount to Cape 
Palmas, has received the name of Lisrrra This tract of 
coutry lies between 4° 30' and 6° 35' north latitude. But 
the whole of this coast is not possessed by the colonies. 
Many places are occupied by British and American facto- 
ries ; and very recently an important station has been taken 
possession of by the French. No part of the African coast 
was more visited by slave dealers than this; but now, as 
far as the jurisdiction of the colonies extends, the slave 
trade is extinguished: but in some places on this coast, 
without the jurisdiction of the colonies, this detestable traf- 
fic is still carried on. The first colonists were sent out 
by the society before they had secured any territory for 
their residence ; and were subjected to many hardships and 
impositions; so that some of them in disgust and discour- 
agement, separated themselves from their brethren, and 
wentto Sierra Leone. At length,a purchase of a territory, 
including Cape Mesurado, was made by Dr. Ayres, and 
Captain Stockton of the United States Navy. ‘This negocia- 
tion was effected with great difficulty, and had it not been for 
the address and heroic courage of Captain Stockton, would 
have utterly failed. After the treaty for the land was 
made and was confirmed by the signature of all the chiefs 
who had any claims to the country, great dissatisfaction was 
manifested by the natives; and it was not long before they 
entered into a general combination to extirpate the colonists, 
by violence, And accordingly they made an attack on the in- 
fant settlement of Monrovia, and came near possessing them- 
selves of the place, but by the invincible courage of Ashmun 
and a little band of not more than thirty ,men, the place 
was successfully defended against a large body of ferocions 
savages. Chagrined at their disappointment and defeat, 
the native chiefs collected an army of more than a thousand 
warriors, and made a second assault on this little band of 
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colonists. Their attack was made with desperate resolu- 
tion, but again they were repulsed with very great loss. 
‘Since that time, there has been no attempt to destroy the 
colony. And long since they have been in a situation to 
bid defiance to any hostile attack from the natives, 

The town of Monrovia (for so the place-on Cape Mesu- 
rado is called) contains about 1200 inhabitants. Its situa- 
tion on the elevated land of the Cape, is very conspicuous 
from the sea, and exhibits, to vessels approaching the bay,a 
very beautiful spectacle. ‘In this town there are three 
churches, an Episcopal Methodist, a Baptist, and a Presby- 
terian, all substantial stone buildings; and out of 1200 inha- 
bitants there are about 600 communicants, which must be 
three-fourths of the adult population. Of these, however, 
much the largest number is in the Methodist connexion, 
who have not only a numerous church, but a high school, 
for the accommodation of which a handsome building has 
lately been completed. The public buildings worthy of 
notice are, a fort well supplied with artillery, a light-house 
lately erected, and a new court-house for the accommoda- 
tion of the Legislative Council, and other public bodies. 
The inhabitants of Monrovia live chiefly by commerce. 
Some of the merchants have carried cn so successful a trade 
as to have become wealthy, and live in as decent a style 
as gentlemen in our cities. Indeed, the complaint has 
been, that too many persons engage in commerce, while 
the labours of agriculture have been too much neglected. 
There, as here, a rage for commercial speculation ends in 
the disappointment and bankruptcy of those who impru- 
dently engage in it. This evil is said, however, to be 
diminishing ; especially, since the settlement of several 
towns at a distance from the sea-board. 

According to Dr, Hall’s statements to the coloniza- 
tion convention, met at Washington, the trade of Monro- 
via, has of late very much decreased, owing “to the ener- 
getic prosecution of the slave trade at Gallinas, about one 
hundred miles to the northwest.” And he gives an unfavour- 
able testimony respecting the healthiness of the place. The 
population of the town does not increase, on this account, 
and also, because of the drains from it to supply the new 
colonies. The unhealthiness of the situation is attributed 
to the low marshy ground, on the margin of the rivers 
which empty into the sea, in the vicinity of the town, and 
to the dense groves of mangroves which grow in these 
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marshes. There is still here a great appearance of trade 
and active business. Between the 24th of October, 1841, 
and the 31st of March, 1842, less than five months, twenty- 
four foreign vessels visited the harbour of Monrovia, and 
received on board 156 tons of camwood, 40,000 gallons 
of palm oil, 7000 tons of ivory, 32 tons of turtle shell, be- 
sides other articles—making the exports, for the time spe- 
cified, equal in value to $40,000.* 

In Monrovia, beside the high schools already mentioned, 
there are two schools of common learning, containing 
150 pupils. 

New Georgia, is situated on Stockton Creek, about four 
miles from Monrovia, and is settled chiefly by the re-cap- 
tured Africans, sent home by the government of the Uui- 
ted States. The inhabitants amount to about 300, and are 
now a civilized and Christianized people. Their houses 
and their appurtenances, are remarkable for their neatness. 
Indeed, these natives, lately taken from the lowest state of 
savage degradation, and recovered from the foul holds of 
slave ships, are now distinguished for good order, industry, 
and a desire of improvement. In this settlement there are 
two schools, and two churches, the one of the Methodist, 
the other of the Baptist denomination; but we are sorry 
to learn from Gov. Roberts’s letter, already referred to, that 
the place is becoming sickly; so that it will probably be 
necessary to remove them to a more salubrious situation. 

If the American Colonization Society had nothing else 
to show as the fruit of their labours, but the improved and 
happy condition of these re-captured Africans, this alone 
would be sufficient to convince all reasonable men that the 
society has not been without its beneficial effects. Let 
those societies, in our country, which have set themselves in 
opposition to African colonization, exhibit such fruits of 
their labours as these, and we will give them credit for be- 
ing real friends to the African race. 

Caldwell, is the name of another settlement or town, in 
Liberia. It is situated on St. Paul’s river, about eight 
miles from Monrovia. This town is inhabited chiefly by 
persons engaged in agricultural pursuits. They are an or- 
derly, industrious, and religious people ; and although there 
are not more than five hundred inhabitants, they have two 
churches and two schools. One of the churches belongs to 


_* See Governor Roberts’s letter to Dr. Hodgkin in the Af. Rep. for Nov. 
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the Methodist, and the other to the Baptist denomination ; 


_and between them, there are as many as two hundred com- 


municants, which must be a large majority of the adult 
population. 

Millsburg, is higher up St. Paul’s river, and is distant 
from Caldwell about twelve miles, and from Monrovia, 
about twenty. The description just given of Caldwell, 
will, in almost every particular, apply to this settlement. 
The people are for the most part agriculturalists. There is 
here also a Methodist and a Baptist church, but the num- 
ber of communicants does not much exceed one hundred. 
There are also two schools in this settlement. 

Marshall, is a much newer town than any of those al- 
ready mentioned, and is yet in its infancy. It is situated 
about twenty miles from Monrovia, on the Junk river, 
near its entrance into the sea. Both the Methodists and 
Baptists have a church at this place. Besides these settle- 
ments of the colonists, there are two or three inhabited by 
the natives, as Heddengton and Robertsville, where there 
are schools for the education of the children of the natives, 
in a flourishing condition. 

Colonization Societies having been formed by the young 
men of the cities of New York and Philadelphia, in the 
year 1835, these two societies were united, and determined 
to purchase a territory fora colony. The country on St. 
John’s river was fixed on asa suitable location, commonly 
known by the name of Bassa Cove. A tract of land, in- 
cluding both sides of the aforesaid river, and extending 
back a considerable distance was purchased from the na- 
tive chiefs, and a colony planted there. Here are two 
towns near the mouth of the river, the one called Bassa — 
Cove, on the south side, and that on the north bank, Edina. 
This last town has a beautiful situation, and though soon 
after its settlement as a colony, it met with a sad ‘disaster, 
by being attacked, treacherously, by some of the natives, 
and a number of the inhabitants massacred ; yet it is now 
again in a flourishing condition. It has two churches, a 
Methodist and Baptist, and, including about forty native 
converts, about two hundred communicants. Bassa Cove 
has three churches, a Baptist, a Methodist, and a Presbyte- 
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Although this was at first an independent colony, yet it 
was judged expedient to have it united with the original 
colony at Cape Mesurado, and to be placed under the di- 
rection of the parent society, and under the common gov- 
ernment of Liberia. These towns, therefore, send dele- 
gates to the legislative council at Monrovia, in proportion 
to their number of inhabitants possessing the right of suf- 
frage ; and are under the same municipal laws as Monro- 
via, and the towns in her vicinity. Dr. Hall, in his recent 
examination, before the Colonization Convention, already 
mentioned, gives the preference to the location of the colony 
of Bassa Cove, to that of Monrovia; and says that it is 
of “equal rank and importance with the older establish- 
ment.”’ 

From the territory of Bassa Cove, for one hundred miles 
along the coast, the colony possesses as yet no right of juris- 
diction. This is the country which it is all important 
should be owned by the colony. It is for the purchase of 
this and other parts of the unoccupied coast, that the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society have made on the friends of the 
cause such an urgent call for aid. If it is not obtained very 
soon, it will probably be beyond their reach, forever. 

At the distance aforementioned from Bassa Cove, we 
come to the colony established by the societies of Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana, on the river Sinou, which territory 
takes the name of Mississippi. The testimony of Dr. Hall 
respecting this location is very favourable. “It would,’ he 
says, “if properly fostered, be one of the best on the coast. 
The river is large, and affords a safe and commodious an- 
chorage for all colonial vessels.”” But the extent of terri- 
tory purchased for this colony is very limited, and the num- 
ber of colonists is so small, that they, separated so far from 
the other colonies, must stand exposed to great danger. 
Passing the Sinou colony, we find another hundred miles, 
says Dr. Hall, unclaimed by the colonies, until you come to 
the territory of Cape Palmas, called “ Maryland.” Very 
recently, however, it appears that Governor Russwurm 


has made a purchase of an important point on the coast, 


called Fishtown. Of this place, Governor Russwurm 

speaks in the following language. Tho, advantages of 

this acquisition cannot well be vt ade Peon 
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session of this point so peculiarly desirable; and in this re- 
spect, its importance cannot be overrated ; especially, when 
it is taken into consideration, that for near two thousand 
miles extent of coast, its superior is not to be found, 

“Fishtown,” says he, “really forms a part of Cape 
Palmas, as at this place commences the gradual rounding 
of the coast to east, and ultimately to east-north-east. Pro- 
bably the very row of tall palms, or a continuation of them 
which extends east of the town, and serves as a landmark 
for many miles at sea, gave the name to the cape. 

«“ Perhaps there is no spot in the world that presents so 
beautiful a view to the eye of the weary voyager, as Fish- 
town, when running down the coast, close in shore.’’ 

The place immediately opposite to Fishtown, called 
“ Garraway,” or “Jarraway,’’ has been very recently taken 
possession of by the French, which shows that in a short 
time all the important points on the coast will be occupied 
by some of the European nations unless the whole is ob- 
tained for the colony. Mr. Kennedy, in his report, ccn- 
siders the colonies as having an equitable pre-emptive right 
to the whole coast, from Cape Palmas to Cape Mount. 

But it is time that we gave the reader some account of 
the interesting colony at Cape Palmas, called “ Maryland.’’ 
This colony, according to Dr. Hall, who selected the spot, 
and purchased the laud, and acted as the leader and first 
governor of the colonists, contains a territory of about 
15,000 square miles, extending along the seabcard thir- 
ty-five miles. The purchase was made in 1834. “Its 
character is strictly agricultural, producing in the greatest 
abundance, vegetable provisions for the consumption of its 
inhabitants, and for supplying commercial and national ves- 
sels, Although established but eight years since, it is far 
better fitted for self-support than any other colony on the 
coast. The colony now contains about six hundred inhab- 
itants, mostly emigrants from the State of Maryland; and 
the statistics show, that it is on the increase, independent 
of immigration.” 

“The total expense of furnishing this colony, purchase 
of territory, transporting emigrants, furnishing supplies, 
paying the salaries of officers, both in America and Africa, 
has been about $130,000. $86,000 paid by the State, about 
$20,000, by individual contributions, and $20,000 accruing 
from trade.”? This colony though situated in Liberia, is 
entirely distinct from the other colonies, and As ander a 
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separate government. The Maryland Colonization Society 
is properly a State Society, for from the treasury of the 
State it receives the principal part of its funds. Originally, 
this society was auxiliary to the American Colonization 
Society, and was one of its most important auxiliaries, 
But as soon as the Legislature of Maryland agreed to lend 
their efficient aid in the establishment of a colony, on the 
coast of Africa, to which the free people of colour, and 
emancipated slaves in the State, might be sent, it became 
inexpedient to hold any further connexion with the parent 
society, which is national, and operates with a view to all 
the states, where there are any free people of colour. But, 
the Maryland Colonization Society, has relation to that 
State alone. There is also something peculiar in the pro- 
fessed object of this society, which distinguishes it from the 
Other societies. They declare that they have nothing 
in view, but to remove, with their own consent, the 
free people of colour; and do not propose to interfere in 
any way, or degree, with the institution of slavery. But 
the Maryland Society, and the Legislature of Maryland, (in 
making their liberal appropriation of $200,000 to be paid at 
the rate of $20,000 per annum, for ten years,) distinctly avow 
it to be the object of the enterprise, to relieve the state, as 
soon as it can conveniently be done, from the incubus of 
slavery. Maryland wishes to become a free state; and as 
she knows that this desirable end cannot be attained, by 
emancipating her slaves and permitting them to remain in 
the state, so as to promote the real benefit of either the 
whites or blacks, she has adopted the wise and liberal policy 
of providing an asylum for such as are now free, and for 
such as benevolent citizens might from time to time, be 
willing to liberate, on condition of their emigration to Mary- 
land, in Liberia. 
The territory purchased for this colony, according 
to the description of Dr. Hall, is exceedingly beautiful. 
Some idea may be formed of it from a few extracts from 
Dr. Hall’s letter to the Society in 1835. Speaking of an ex- 
cursion which he made, he says, “ On leaving Grahway, I _ 
entered one of the most beautiful meadows I ever beheld, 
from one to two miles in breadth, extending a distance of 
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bush path, and it carried me thtough a delightful country, 
the greater part of which is included in our purchase. The 
surface is gently undulating, and covered with a quick 
growth of small wood, the whole having been cleared for 
rice and cassada ; and we passed many fields of these vege- 
tables which are the main articles of food in this country. 
To an enthusiastic admirer of.nature nothing could be more 
delightful than a stroll along these beautiful fields, winding 
occasionally among almost impervious clusters of young 
palm trees, whose spreading branches exclude every ray of 
the scorching sun; then opening suddenly on immense rice- 
fields of the most delicate pea-green, skirted by the beautiful 
broad-leaved plantain and banana, literally groaning under 
the immense masses of their golden fruit.” . . . “I reached 
the Cavally river about two miles above the mouth. This 
is a splendid river, nearly a mile in width, running with 
great velocity into the sea, perfectly fresh even to its mouth. 
It could be entered by vessels of 200 tons, but the violence 
of the current when meeting the tide causes immense break- 
ers, Which prevent boats and canoes from passing, except in 
the dry season.”’ 

“In this purchase, we have every natural advantage 
possible to favour the promotion of agriculture, and we only 
require industry, and with that industry, proper direction, 
and guidance, to render this a wealthy and flourishing 
colony.” ; 

“ Of the articles which our climate will enable us to raise 
for exportation, the most prominent are, palm oil, sugar, 

: molasses, coffee, cotton, and tobacco.”? he Doctor also 
“4 speaks favourably of the health of the climate, and his opin- 
o ion has not been contradicted as it relates to the colo- 

nists, in the experience of eight years. It has however, . 

proved equally deleterious to white men, as the other parts 

of this fatal coast. ; 

A town was laid off near the sea, which was called Har- ; 
per, in honour of the Hon. Robert G. Harper, of Baltimore, 
one of the ablest and most ardent advocates that African 
Colonization ever had. This town was laid off on ground 
contiguous to a large native town; for by the conditions of 
the purchase, the natives are to be permitted to re 
their towns, and cultivate their lands, as before. 

the first objects of Dr. Hall was, to erect a strong J 
midst of Harper, which has in honour of the fou 
name of Fort Hall; and being well suppli 
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non, has a mighty influence in keeping the natives in awe. 

Mr. Roberts, in his letter to Dr. Hodgkin, says, that in 
Cape Palmas, there are five places of worship, a Methodist, 
a Baptist,an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, and a Roman Ca- 
tholic : and he supposes the number of communicants in all, 
may be estimated at three hundred. Several Missionary 
Societies have established stations in this colony, as the 
Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, the Methodists and the 
Baptists ; and recently, the Romanists have sent missionaries 
to Cape Palmas, also. 

The Rev. Mr. Wilson, of South Carolina, with his lady, 
settled in the colony as missionaries, under the care of the 
American Board for Foreign Missions. They selected a 
beautiful situation for their station, the land of which was 
made over to them, and which they improved ina very 
handsome manner. Mr. Wilson immediately addressed him 
self to the business of learning the language of the natives, in 
which he made a gratifying progress, and was able after 
few years to reduce it to writing; and prepared some ele- 
mentary books for the schools, in which the natives were 
instructed. But, unfortunately, some misunderstanding 
having arisen between him and the colonial government, 
he determined to remove to a station without the jurisdiction 
of the Colony; and after taking a survey of the coast for 
many hundred miles, he fixed upon Gaboon river, as the 
most eligible; to which station he, with the missionary family, 
has gone. It is not our purpose to inquire into the grounds of 
the aforementioned misunderstanding. Every such differ- 
ence has two aspects, and we are too imperfectly acquainted 
with the circumstances of the case to be impartial and. 
intelligent judges of the matter. It is however, deeply to be 
regretted, that such things should occur. But we trust that 
the providence of God will overrule it for greater good ; for 
we learn that Mr. Wilson’s prospects, in the new region to 
which he has carried the light of the gospel, are very prom- 
ising. ; 
Having given a brief description of the several colonies, 
or settlements, in Liberia, we shall make some general 
remarks on the condition and prospects of the whole; and 
as Dr. Hall is the most competent witness, we shall draw 
ation from his communication to the Convention 

on, of which we have already availed ourselves 
ble extent. ae 
aracter of the Liberians, he speaks as f 
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“Their government is strictly republican, representative, or 
elective. All officers, of what cast soever, are coloured 
men, all elective, save the two governors, one residing at 
Cape Mesurado, appointed by the American Colonization 
Society, and the other at Cape Palmas, appointed by the 
Maryland Colonization Society. Of their capability to main- 
tain such a form of government, experience is the best evi- 
dence, as in no one instance have the constituted authorities 
been set at nought or trampled upon. 

“The Colonists, generally, are religious and moral, perhaps 
a greater proportion are members of some Christian chureh 
than in any other community. <A large majority of them, 
particularly the younger portion of the community, are in- 
structed in the common branches of education, and some 
are truly intelligent and learned. The most eloquent 
preachers, and,the most successful physicians are coloured 
men. In their commercial transactions they are as upright 
and honourable as could be expected, considering their for- 
mer habits of life. I think they are capable, with proper 
protection and patronage, and judicious and select additions 
from the United States, in time, to accomplish an entire 
moral and political revolution in Western Africa.”’ 

Speaking of the trade of Monrovia, he says, there were 
at one time, six regular commission houses, quite a number 
of coasting vessels were employed in the native trade, and 
some foreign vessels were constantly in the roadstead. At 
the present, though the trade from the interior is greatly di- 
minished, for reasons before stated, yet the coasting trade 
is well sustained, extending from Sierra Leone to Cape 
Palmas. The colonists build small vessels, from ten to 
forty tons, and trade for the commodities of the coast, with 
merchandise purchased from European and American ves- 
sels. In the prosecution of this trade, they labour under 
great disadvantages, as their competitors, the foreign mer- 
chants, are the very ones from whom they are obliged to 
purchase their merchandize, and to whom they are to sell 
the produce of the coast in payment. Were the whole 
coast between Cape Palmas and Cape Mount, secured by 
treaty to the colonists, an ample field would be open for the 
prosecution of a very extensive and profitable commerce. 

In answer to the question, “ What effects have the col- 
onies produced on the natives in their vicinity ?” the answer 
of Dr. Hall is very satisfactory. «The effect of the colo- 
nies upon the native tribes, far and near, is decidedly fac 
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vourable: and that perhaps to a greater extent than is often 
the case in the settlement of a new and barbarous country. 
Although in Liberia proper, there have often occurred, wars 
with the surrounding tribes, yet the evils arising therefrom 
are far more than counterbalanced by the good effected. 
The commercial intercourse with the natives alone, is of 
vast benefit to them, individually, besides tending rapidly 
to develop the resources of the country. Their indirect 
benefit too, through the missionary establishments within 
the influence of the country, is of weighty consideration, 
as I am well convinced, without their protection, no mission 
station could have been established; and certainly, not suc- 
cessfully prosecuted, had the American colonies not existed. 
But the most important advantage accruing to the natives 
from the establishment of the colonies, arises from the bare 
fact of the existence of a community of blacks, like them- 
selves, maintaining a well regulated government, and conver- 
sant with, and exercising the arts and habits of civilized life. 
It is a universal impression, pervading all the tribes of 
Western Africa, that the white man is of a distinct and 
superior order of being, that there is an inseparable bar be- 
tween the two races, that the one is doomed to be asavage, 
and the other a civilized man. ‘The bare existence of the 
colony is a convincing demonstration of the absurdity of 
their opinions, and will do more to elevate them in the 
scale of being, than could be done by all and every other 
measure that could be projected.” 

Dr. Hall was requested by the convention, “to state the 
course and extent of the cominerce on that coast, and the 
prospect of its increasing importance.” To which he re- 
plied, “ The whole extent of the coast line of Western Af- 
rica is a mart of commerce. In the large rivers, 
many vessels of from two to four hundred tons are contin- 
ually to be seen engaged in traffic. _ 

« The principal articles of export in former years were, 
gums, wax, malagratta pepper, hides, ivory and gold. All 
these articles are now of secondary importance, to dye- 
woods and palm oil. The latter article when used barely 
for the manufacture of soap, and in woolen factories, has 


found a ready and permanent market, both in Europe and 


erica. But of late, experiments have been made by 
which the stearine is separated from the ealine, both of 
which products being in great demand, it may reasonably 


supposed that any amount of the article will always find 
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a ready market, at a fair profit. The production of this ar- 
ticle is greatly on the increase, and no probable limits can 
be fixed, as to the extent to which it can be furnished. In 
small towns, where, ten years since, I could only purchase 
a few gallons in calabashes, for the use of my crew, it is 
now obtained in puncheons, for exportation. In fact, the 
whole palm oil trade of the syindward coast has been 
formed, within the last twelve years; and now, thousands 
of puncheons are shipped annually. 

« The camwood is one of the most important dyewods 
in the world, and we believe is mostly, if not altogether, 
obtained from Africa, and it can there be obtained almost 
to any extent, being, in the interior, one of the most com- 
mon forest trees. The demand for it is steady and uniform, 
both in this country and in England.” 

In answer to the question, “ By whom, and under what 
advantages and disadvantages is the trade now carried on ?”’ 
Dr. Hall answered, “1 should judge that at least three- 
fourths of the native trade of the whole continent of Afri- 
ca, excepting the Mediterranean, of which I know nothing, 
to be in the hands of the English. Of the remaining fourth, 
perhaps the Americans have one half, and the balance is 
divided between the French, Portuguese, and Dutch. The 
English maintain the ascendancy for many reasons. Inthe 
first place, they were at one time the most extensive and 
successful prosecutors of the slave trade, and obtained 
jurisdiction over many important points of the coast, at that 
time. Then, the goods used in the slave trade by all 
natives, even to the present day, are mainly the production 
of England and her Indian colonies, tobacco only excepted. 
Consequently, on the abolition of the slave trade, a vast 
extent of the coast was under English influence, and a 
demand existed for the products of her manufactories. 
Again, England is the great mart for all articles of com- 
merce for the whole world: and there, more than anywhere 
else, a market may be found for all African produce. The 
amount of capital too, in England, seeking investment, isa. 
powerful instrument in opening new sources of commerce. 
But, added to all these, and perhaps as powerful in its in- 
fluence as all other causes combined, in securing a majority 
of this trade to the English, is the manner in which the trade 
is carried on, and the general and ample protection afforded 
by the English government to the Africancommerce. The 
whole trade of the African coast consists in a system of 
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barter of commodities. Every large tooth of ivory, quin- 
tal of camwood, or cask of oil, must command, in most in- 
stances, a moiety of every article used in that commerce. 
The want of one important article of trade, as for instance 
a musket, tobacco, or even a cutlass or flints, will prevent 
the trader from making a purchase, even although he may 
offer four times the value of the article in question, in other 
merchandise. From this cause, when the commerce is well 
established, and a demand created for all articles desired in 
that trade, the merchant, will enjoy great advantages, in the 
complete assortment of his cargo, over his less fortunate 
competitors. Then, there is established throughout the 
continent, a system of credit, which is exceedingly prejudi- 
cial to the vessels of all nations whose commerce is not 
specially protected. The native tribes on the beach are 
merely the factors for the people of the interior, and have 
no capital to trade upon, consequently the foreign trader is 
obliged to land his goods to be sent into the interior and 
exchanged for his return cargo. His whole cargo, there- 
fore, is at the mercy of these people, and when there is no 
protecting power at hand, they are solely governed by what 
they may deem their interest as to the amount which 
they willrefund. If the merchant is an old trader, and it 
is supposed he will continue the business, they are anxious 
to secure a continuance of his custom, and probably may 
pay him well. But, on the other hand, should it be a tran- 
sient vessel, and one which it may be supposed will not 
visit the coast again, but a poor return will be received for 
the cargo landed. Now, the British government maintains 
a large squadron on the coast, whose duty it is, in addition 
to the suppression of the slave trade, to form treaties of 
commerce, more or less perfect, with the African chiefs and 


head trade-men, to see the conditions thereof well fulfilled, 


to demand satisfaction for all trespasses by thenatives, on 
the persons or property of British subjects, and to relieve 
their merchant vessels in cases of wreck, pestilence, or other 
disaster. This, it will readily be perceived, gives the British 
commercial vessels very great advantage over those of all 
other nations. Their commerce on this barbarous coast, 
(where the risk to all other nations is so great as to swallow 
up the large profits of the trade) is almost as safe as in any 


par of the world, where it is protected by the regular cus- 


-house laws of civilized nations.” 
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our vessels the benefit of this trade ?”’ the reply of Dr. Hall 
is, “ There always ought to be a certain amount of naval 
force on that coast, cruising from Sierra Leone to Ambrize 
bay, frequenting most, those parts where the American trade 
is most largely prosecuted, This is perfectly practicable 
without the least risk of the sacrifice of the-officers and 
crew from the climate, by observing the most simple pre- 
caution ; namely, not to permit any officer or seaman to sleep 
on shore after night-fall, and not to enter any of the rivers 
during the rainy season, or near the commencement of the 
rains. The smallest sized vessels, with one good pivot- 
gun, are as effective as a frigate; and the very swiftest 
sailers only can be useful. 

« A general commercial agent should be established in 
the most suitable place on the coast, having under his 
charge a depot of provisions and marine stores, for the 
benefit of the national vessels, and many of the more im- 
portant articles for supplying eommercial vessels on pay- 
ment therefor.” 

In answer to the question, “ Are not the colonies render- 
ing considerable aid and protection to American com- 
merce??? The answer is, “The colonies have served ma- 
terially to iucrease as well as aid the American commerce 
on that coast, and that in two ways. First, they have de- 
veloped the resources of the country interior to the colonies, 
and vastly increased the exports from that section. See- 
ondly, by the transportation of emigrants in vessels char- 
tered of large shippers in our commercial cities, they have 
had their attention directed to that trade, and many have 
subsequently embarked therein. Probably one-quarter of 
all the American commerce with West Africa for the last 
ten years, is to be attributed to this cause. The colonies 
afford aid to American commerce in various ways. In 
ordinary voyages they serve as regular ports of entry and 
clearance, furnishing protests, debentures, certificates, and 
the many documents so important to commerce. In case 
of partial injury to vessels, so common on long voyages, 
repairs can be advantageously made here. In case of total 
wreck, which has in a number of instances occurred to 
American vessels (two to my knowledge) the crew have 
been saved from all the misery that would necessarily have 
been entailed upon them on a barbarous and deadly coast. 
They have been clothed and fed, and attended in the fever 
which so certainly attacks all who sleep on shore; and in 
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every respect found a comfortable home, until opportuni- 
ties have occurred for shipping. The colonies are often 
resorted to for medical aid, by vessels which have been up 
the rivers in the rainy season. On my first landing in 1831, 
two American vessels were then lying in the roads, from 
the rivers to the windward, with but one well person of 
the original crew, on board of each. Had it not been for 
the colony, most likely, the officers and crews of those 
vessels would have died, and the vessels been dismantled 
by the natives, as has been often the case up the rivers. 
The existence of these colonies has, in my opinion, lessened 
the risk attending a trading voyage, on that coast, very ma- 
terially : in fact, changed the features of our commerce 
there, altogether.”’ 

To the question, “ How will the proper protection of this 
colony, and the promotion of American commerce on that 
coast, affect the slave trade?”’ Dr. Hall replied, «It may 
be proper to state, before affording a direct answer to the 
question, that the very establishment of the colonies has 
absolutely broken up the slavers within their bounds. 
The location of the first colony was on an island that had, 
from time immemorial, been occupied by slave factories. 
The first severe wars in which this colony was engaged, 
was on the question of the slave trade. The slave factories 
of Tradetown and New Cesters were broken up by Ash- 
mun, early in the history of the colony. Subsequently, 
two factories have, at different times, been destroyed by the 
colonists, at Little Bassa; and that, too,through hard fighting. 
Grand Bassa was always a slave mart—the last slaves 
were shipped on the day I landed in a schooner, to pay for 
the first purchase of the territory there, in March, 1832. If 
then, the colonies have without assistance or protection, 
purged one hundred miles of coast line of this traftic, what 
may not be hoped from them, when they shall receive that 
countenance and protection which they so justly merit, and 
which they have so long required ?” 

Dr. Hall expresses it as his opinion, that by friendly ne- 
gociation with the chiefs along the coast, and explaining to 
them the evils which attend this traffic, and the reasons 
why Christian nations have combined to suppress it, to- 
gether with due encouragement and protection to lawful 
commerce, they would be induced to giveitup. And he is of 

“4 opinion, that it is only by means of this kind that the evil 
ean be brought to an end. As long as the chiefs are in 
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favour of it, so long will means be found to carry it on. 
Wherever the slave trade exists, all the people feel interes- 
ted to keep it up, because all the luxuries and useful arti- 
cles which they receive from civilized countries, are the 
fruits of this trade, and come to them through this channel. 
But when they find that these same articles can more easily 
be obtained in exchange for commodities which are easily 
procured, they will become willing to relinquish it. 

It cannot but be interesting to know, how the slave trade 
is carried on, in Africa. We will, therefore, beg the patient 
attention of our readers, to Dr. Hall’s perspicuous account of 
the mode of proceeding. “At the slave marts I have visited,” 
says he, “a kind of treaty is entered into between the slave 
dealer and the head man of the country. A grant is made 
of a piece of land on which to erect a baracoon or slave 
factory, and the requisite buildings are erected thereon, on 
payment of a specific sum. Goods are then distributed to 
the roving traders, who go to the bush for the purchase of 
slaves; or the slaves may be sent down by a dealer or war- 
rior, from the interior. The king gets a certain per centage 
or premium on every slave sold. His men also do all the 
manual labour for the slaver, procure food for the slaves, 
keep guard over them, and secure such as may chance to 
escape. When the vessel arrives to receive the slaves, all 
hands are turned out at once to put them on board with all 
possible despatch ; and if they escape clear, the king and 
his people receive additional remuneration. It will, there- 
fore, be perceived, that nothing could be done by-any slave 
dealer on the coast, were it not for the cordial and active 
co-operation of some native chief, of power and influence.’’ 

Hence it appears, how important it is to endeavour to 
operate on the minds of the chiefs, and if possible to form 
treaties with them, by which they shall engage to relinquish 
this shameful and inhuman traffic. And should they refuse 
to enter into any such treaty ; or having engaged, should dis- 
regard their own agreement, then it would be just to enter 
in and seize the slaves, and break up the baracoons, wher- 
ever they might be found. 

_ As we do not think it necessary to offer any arguments 
in vindication of the colonization cause, nor to notice the 
objections made to the enterprise by its enemies, we have 
endeavoured to place before our readers as many well 
authenticated facts, relating to the little colonies planted on 
the coast of Africa, as we could conveniently introduce into 
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our limited space, in a single article. Indeed, these facts 
are superior to all theoretical reasonings. They show 
what has, under the auspices of divine providence, been 
effected by the Colonization Societies of this country. And 
we believe, a parallel cannot be produced from the history 
of the world. As to the enemies of African Colonization, 
whether abolitionists, or the defenders of slavery as a state 
in itself desirable, we could not hope to obviate their preju- 
dices. We leave them to the undisturbed enjoyment of their 
own opinions, and their own schemes of benevolence. That 
their opposition has been entirely unprovoked, and most un- 
reasonable in itself, we cannot for a moment doubt. The 
American Colonization Society has no direct or immediate 
concern with slavery. It does not attempt to put into execu- 
tion any plan forthe emancipation of slaves. It isa scheme 
for people already free—its objects must be in a state of free- 
dom before they can have, as a society, anything to do with 
them. If other people choose to form societies which contem- 
plate the emancipation of slaves, this does not interfere with 
the plans of the friends of colonization. If their plans are wise 
and good, the colonization of people already free will not 
interfere with them nor impede their operations. If they 
can do any good to the slave and better his condition, let 
them do it; the colonization enterprise has nothing to do 
with that subject. But the great objection of anti-slavery 
men is, that it is not an abolition society. It would be just 
as reasonable to object that an agricultural society is not an 
abolition society. The American Colonization Society has as 
little to do directly with slavery, as any agricultural society. 
That indirectly the colonization of the free people of colour 
may have an influence on emancipation, not to hinder, but to 
promote it, is not only believed, but known to be a fact. 
Many of the happy and free citizens of Liberia are there 
by the indirect operation of the society. And this is one of 
the most amiable features of the plan. _In the slave-hold- 
ing states there are many slave-holders willing to sacri- 
fice their own interest in their slaves, if they could only see 
a way by which they could be disposed of to their own 
benefit. The laws of those states require all emancipated 
slaves to be sent out of the state; but whither could they 
be sent? Nobody that has contemplated the wretched 
condition of four-fifths of the free people of colour, in our 
northern cities and towns, could desire to see their number 
- jnereased. Until Liberia opened an asylum, to which 
SS 2 
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emancipated slaves could be sent, persons actuated by pure 
benevolence to their slaves, could not consent to their 
emancipation. But now such persons, if correctly informed 
respecting these colonies, may with freedom give liberty to 
their slaves; believing, that in Africa they may enjoy, if 
they conduct themselves well, all the immunities and bless- 
ings of free citizens, and be exempt from the influence of 
all those circumstances which in this country keep them in 
a state of degradation and wretchedness. Liberty is not 
absolutely a blessing in all circumstances. To those capa- 
ble of using it discreetly, it is a rich boon; but to emanci- 
pated.slaves left in this country, it is no blessing, but rather 
a curse. The disposition in masters to send their slaves to 
Liberia, has gone on increasing with the progress of the 
colonies in Africa, so that there always have been more of- 
fered than could be sent, And had it not been for false re- 
ports respecting the state of these colonies, which have been 
industriously circulated through the length and breadth of 
the land, the number which would have been offered to 
the society, would have been greater than it has been. 
The pecuniary sacrifice made by some of those who have 
sent their slaves to Liberia to enjoy liberty in the land of 
their forefathers, is truly remarkable. No doubt Mr. Mc 
Donogh of Louisiana, could have sold the slaves which he 
recently sent to Africa, for $40,000. And these benevo- 
lent men not only give up, without compensation, their 
slaves, but carefully prepare them for their new condition, 
and supply them with those things necessary to render the 
voyage comfortable, and to commence their agricultural la- 
bours with advantages, in Liberia. 

If the vast sums which have bren uselessly expended by 
the anti-slavery societies, had been appropriated to the re- 
demption of slaves, and to their transportation to Africa ; 
it would have appeared to far better advantage, on the 
page of impartial history, than all that they have accom- 
plished. The sums which within a few years they have 
expended, would have been sufficient to purchase all the 
territory which is needed to complete the possession of the 
rising republic of Liberia. But let them apply their money 
according to their own views; the friends of colonization 
do not wish to interfere with them; and they have a right 
to demand that other societies do not interfere with them; 
and especially, that they forbear to calumniate a cause, 
which we believe to be pleasing to God, and calculated to 
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America, not only as an eloquent preacher, but as an able 
be a greater blessing to the African race, than all other 
schemes which have ever been devised. 

And as to those who are opposed to the enterprize, be- 
cause they are of opinion that the institution of slavery is 
a blessing to any country, the American Colonization So- 
ciety, does not attempt to interfere with their opinions or 
possessions, Surely they have no right to object to a plan, 
the object of which is to meliorate the condition of the 
free coloured population of this country. They cannot 
believe that these people are in a condition to benefit our 
country, or to enjoy the blessings of free citizens, in this 
land. And those persons, among slave-holders, who 
entertain an entirely different opinion of slavery, in the 
abstract, and believe it to be amoral and political evil of 
vast magnitude, from which every state should endeavour, 
as soon as possible, to free itself, should not be prevented 
from emancipating their slaves and sending them to a 
happy colony, planted in the land of their forefathers, 

Though we have not had much agency in the coloniza- 
tion scheme, yet we have carefully examined its principles, 
and observed its progress, from the beginning, and are free 
to declare, that we believe it to be the most important en- 
terprise, commenced in any part, of the world, since we 
began life; and that the success which has attended 
it, considering the feebleness of the means and scantiness of 
the resources of the society, is one of the most extraordi- 
nary events in the history of the world. And believing, 
that it has had and still enjoys the smiles of heaven, we 
feel a strong confidence of its ultimate success. And, how- 
ever extravagant the opinion may appear to many, we 
do firmly hope, that the whole of the African race, on 
this continent and the West India Islands, will, sooner or 
later, be transported to Africa; and that the little state of 
Liberia, will be the germ of a great and*glorious republic, 
which will be the means of regenerating that dark and 
miserable continent. And that by means of these colonies, 
now in their infancy, the light of the glorious gospel of 
Jesus Christ will be made to shine into the inmost recesses 
of her unknown regions, and into every dark corner of 
that immense country, now full of the habitations of cruelty. 

We entertain these views, because we have been ac- 
quainted with the sentiments of the founders of this soci- 
ety, and have the fullest conviction, that the scheme owed 
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6 
its origin to the purest Christian benevolence. We have 
never detected any lurking principle of iniquity or selfis - 
ness, in the whole operations of the American Colonization 
Society. A more purely philanthropic scheme, in Its origin 
and progress, we have never known. And though at first, 
we apprehended that the enterprize would be found imprac- 
ticable, and on that account our own zeal was faint; yet 
now we are persuaded, that the plan of colonizing the free 
people of colour in Africa, is founded in wisdom, as ae 
as philanthropy ; and therefore we believe, that, maugre a 
opposition, it will prevail. Reader, help on this noble 
cause. Now it needs your help. Contribute to 1ts success, 
and you will be richly repaid. 


Art, V.—Proceedings, of the General Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland, May, 1843: with a Sketch 
of the Proceedings of the Residuary Assembly. Fdin- 
burgh: 8vo. pp. 254. 


Ir is now nine years since we laid before our readers a 
description of the Scottish Church Establishment, with 
some account of the Original Secession,* and a statement 
of the evils under which the system was still labouring, 
particularly that of unrestricted patronage, and that arising 
from the want of due proportion between the parochial 
arrangements of the country and the spiritual wants of the 
population. We dwelt especially upon the fact, that even 
where chapels of ease had been erected, with a happy 
effect upon the religious state of the people, their ministers, 
however useful and respectable, had no place in the judi- 
catories hor any part whatever in the government of the 
church, Against this anomalous arrangement, and the still 
greater evils of inadequate provision for the wants of the 
people, and of patronage unchecked by any popular con- 
trol, a vigorous and steady opposition had been making, for 
some years before we wrote, by a zealous, influential, and 
increasing party, led by Dr. Chalmers. This distinguished 
man, already well known to the public, ene in Europe and 
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writer on Civic and Christian Economy, had announced, as 
early as the year 1816, in the General Assembly, and still 
more definitely three years after, his determination to assert 
the principle of non-intrusion, as a fundamental doctrine of 
the Church of Scotland. In this determination, which at 
first excited wonder and perhaps derision, he was gradually 
seconded by some of the most pious, learned, zealous and 
efficient members of the church, especially of that class 
which was then beginning to assume the active conduct of 
affairs. 

The party thus increased and reinforced was in fact the 
offspring and the representative of one which had existed 
since the Reformation, sometimes obtaining the ascendancy, 
but much more frequently composing the minority of the 
assembly, if not of the church atlarge. The repeated seces- 
sion of a part of this minority, in 1739 and 1752, had 
greatly strengthened and confirmed the power of the Mode- 
rate party under the influence of whichanditssuccessive lead- 
ers, Dr. Cumming, Dr. Robertson,and Dr. Hill, the rights of 
the people were denied or disregarded, doctrinal laxity too 
much indulged, and the extension of the churchand of religion 
by aggressive movements, mournfully neglected, till a new 
and mighty impulse was imparted to the system, through 
the efforts of the party which has been described, as rallied 
and re-organized by Dr. Chalmers. In aiming at the 
greatest possible extension of the truth and of religion, as 
the end of their labours, these enlightened men proposed to 
themselves and to their people several harmonious but 
distinguishable objects. As the first of these, may be named 
the elevation of the ministerial character, and the securing 
to the people of appropriate ministerial service, by giving 
them a peremptory check upon the exercise of patronage ; as 
a second, the more adequate supply of spiritual labour, by 
the division of overgrown parishes, and the planting of new 
churches in destitute districts; as a third, the promotion of 
religion at home, by liberal and zealous contributions to the 
spread of it abroad, among both Jews and Gentiles. There 
are other specific objects which might be detailed, as enter- 
ing into this great scheme of reformation and extension 5 
but the three which have been mentioned will suffice to 
givea general idea of the plan, the effects of which were soon 
abundantly apparent in the noble enterprise of Church Ex- 
tension over which Dr. Chalmers personally presided, 
and in the missionary labours of the Scottish church, espe- 
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cially in India and among the Jews. By a large part of 
the church, however, even these great enterprises, if not 
discountenanced, were languidly supported; while the 
effort to protect the people from the intrusion of unwelcome 
ministers was steadfastly opposed, not only by the patrons, 
as an interference with their civil rights, but by the Mode- 
rate leaders, as a departure from the principles and practice 
of the church of Scotland. 

Such was the state of parties, when about ten years ago, 
the evangelical or popular side found themselves in the 
majority of the General Assembly, which they have ever 
since retained, partly in consequence of one of their first 
measures, called the Chapel Act, in which the ministers of 
parishes erected by the church, without an act of parliament, 
and technically called parishes guoad sacra but not guoad 
civilia, were recognized as members of the church-courts 
and invested with precisely the same powers which belonged 
to the ministers of old established churches. By the intro- 
duction of these ministers, and of elders representing their 
churches, which had formerly been subject to the old parish 
sessions, not only was an act of justice done to a class of cler- 
gymen whom all unite in representing as among the most re- 
spectable and useful in the Church, but a decided ascendancy 
was given and apparently secured to those by whom this 
revolution was effected. Against this act of 1833, and the 
supplementary acts of 1834 and 1839, the Moderates, now in 
a minority, protested, as not only inexpedient but illegal, 
and beyond the constitutional power of the Assembly. And . 
the same ground was taken with respect to another most 
important measure of the party now in power. This was 
the famous Act concerning Calls, or as it is more usually 
called the Veto Act, by which it was declared to be a funda-_ 
mental doctrine of the Church of Scotland, that no presentee — 
shall be obtruded on a parish in. opposition to the wishes of 
the people. Out of the execution of this act arose the famous 
Auchterarder case, in which the Court of Session declared 
the Veto Law to be illegal, and the presentee to be entitled to 
the living. Of this case and the subsequent proceedings, 
we have given an account in a former volume,* and shall 
only mention here, that after this decision, although many in- 
sisted on the immediate repeal of the obnoxious act, the majo- 
rity resolved to abandon the temporalities in question, but at 
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the same time to assert their spiritual jurisdiction, by refusing 
to ordain the presentee. In this case, the Presbytery carried 
out the resolutions of the Assembly, in opposition to the 
civil courts; but in the Marnoch case, which afterwards 
arose, the majority of the Strathbogie Presbytery sided with 
the civil courts against the church, in consequence of which 
they were first suspended and then deposed by the General 
Assembly, and the members of the church forbidden to 
commune*with them; a prohibition which by many was not 
only disobeyed, but treated as a nullity. The decision of 
the Court of Session, in these cases, having been carried by 
appeal into. the House of Lords, was finally affirmed there, 
and the Veto Act declared to be beyond the legislative 
powers of the church. 

By this decision a new face was put upon the contro- 
versy, as a@ total variance of judgment now existed between 
the highest civil and ecclesiastical authorities, as to the 
terms on which the union between church and state was 
to subsist. The position of the former, being matter of 
conscience, could not be abandoned, and unless the latter 
could be brought to recognize it, those who maintained it 
must withdraw from the Establishment. In view of this 
event as possible, extensive consultations took place, and 
prospective measures were concerted by the leaders of the 
popular party, for which purpose two great convocations 
of ministers and elders were held at Edinburgh two years 
since. At the same time steps were taken to obtaina final 
decision on the part of the state, for which end applications 
were successively addressed to the House of Commons 
and the Crown. The former led to an animated debate, in 
which the claims of the church were ably and zealously 
maintained by Fox Maule, late Under Secretary of State, 
Rutherfurd, late Lord Advocate of Scotland, Campbell 
of Monzie, Patrick Stewart, Sir George Grey, and 
others. The result, however, was a vote adverse to 
the pretensions of the church, by a large majority, in which 
only one-third of the Scotch representation was included. 
The reply of the Home Secretary, Sir James Graham, to 
the other application, being equally unsatisfactory, the lead- 
ing members of the church reluctantly concluded, that the 
judicial exposition of the terms of the establishment must 
be considered final. Their expectations of relief were fur- 
ther damped by a new and most important décision of the 
civil courts, before which certain ministers, aceused in the 
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church-courts of immorality, had brought the question, 
whether the acts of ecclesiastical bodies, in which guoad 
sacra ministers had seats and votes, were binding, and this 
question had been answered in the negative, by which de- 
cision the validity of various important acts was either 
called in question or at once destroyed, and the relative 
position of the two great parties very seriously altered. 

It was under the impression made by these events, that 
all concerned looked forward to the meeting of the General 
Assembly on the eighteenth of May, 1843. The approach 
of that day seems to have excited an intense solicitude and 
interest, throughout all Scotland, and especially in Edin- 
burgh, where an extraordinary number of strangers was 
convened, in expectation of some great event. The Mode- 
rate party would appear to have been under the impression, 
that their adversaries, when the crisis came, would submit 
to the civil power, and undo their own obnoxious acts, so 
far as to remove the collision between church and state. 
The strength of this persuasion, in the minds of some, is 
laughably illustrated by a story told at some public meet- 
ing, of a zealous Moderate who at the very moment of dis- 
ruption was declaring to a friend, that if any after all sece- 
ded, he would eat them! It is certain, too, that some who 
agreed with the majority in principle, and ultimately fol- 
lowed them in act, still indulged a hope that something 
would be done by the government to hinder the catastrophe, 
and looked for the disclosure of this something in the letter 
which, according to custom, the Queen was expected to 
address to the Assembly. This was the case with the Mar- 
quis of Breadalbane, the only zealous champion of the 
Church in the House of Lords, and with other laymen of 
considerable note, such as Maitland Hog, Ewing of Leven- 
side, and Dickson of Hartree, the last of whom signed 
the protest and withdrew after the Queen’s letter had been 
read in the Assembly. ‘This variety of judgment and of 
expectation, among those concerned, would naturally tend 
to make the public curiosity far more intense. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that when the day of meeting came, 
St. Andrew’s Church, the place assigned for the sessions of 
Assembly, was filled to overflowing and surrounded by a 
dense crowd, long before the hour appointed. Many even 
of the members of Assembly, and especially of the Mode- 
rate party, were waiting at St. Andrew’s, while the opening 
service was proceeding in another place, the High Church, 
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or old cathedral of St Giles, where the Rev. Dr. Welsh, the 


Moderator of the previous Assembly, preached from Rom. 
_Xiv. Ne every man be fully persuaded in his own 
1) a 


mind, then proceeding to St. Andrew’s, took the chair, 
and opened the Assembly with a prayer, after which in- 
stead of ceeding to make up the roll, he read a paper, 
signed by himself and above two hundred others, which we 
shall here insert, as an important historical document, and 


__ asan authoritative statement of the principles on which 
- the party acted. 


ee Wes the undersigned ministers and elders, chosen as commis- 
sioners to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, indicted 
to meet this day, but precluded from holding the said Assembly by 
reason of the circumstances hereinafter set forth, in consequence of 
which a Free Assembly of the Church of Scotland, in accordance 
with the laws and constitution of the said Church, cannot at this 
time be holden,— 

“Consider that the Legislature, by their rejection of the Claim of 
Rights adopted by the last General Assembly of the said Church, 
and their refusal to give redress and protection against the jurisdic- 
tion assumed, and the coercion of late repeatedly attempted to be 
exercised over the courts of the Church in matters spiritual by the 
civil courts, have recognised and fixed the conditions of the Church 
Establishment, as henceforward to subsist in Scotland, to be such as 
these have been pronounced and declared by the said civil courts in 
their several recent decisions, in regard to matters spiritual and 
ecclesiastical, whereby it has been inter alia declared,— 

* Ist. That the courts of the Church as now established, and mem- 
bers thereof, are liable to be coerced by the civil courts in the exer- 
cise of their spiritual functions ; and in particular, in their admission 
to the office of the holy ministry, and the constitution of the pastoral 
relation, and that they are subject to be compelled to intrude minis- 
ters on reclaiming congregations in opposition to the fundamental 
principles of the Church, and their views of the Word of God, and to 
the liberties of Christ’s people. 

«2d, That the said civil courts have power to interfere with and 
interdict the preaching of the gospel and administration of ordinances 
as authorised and enjoined by the Church courts of the Establish- 
ment. ’ 

“3d, That the said civil courts have power to suspend spiritual 
censures pronounced by the Church courts of the Establishment 
against ministers and probationers of the Charch, and to interdict 
their execution as to spiritual effects, functions and privileges. 

“Ath, That the said civil courts have power to reduce and set 
aside the sentences of the Church courts of the Establishment, de- 
posing ministers from the office of the holy ministry, and depriving 
probationers of their license to preach the gospel, with reference to 
the spiritual status, functions, and privileges of such ministers and 
probationers,—testoring them to the spiritual office and status, of 
which the Church courts had deprived them. 

“ 5th, That the said civil courts have power to determme on the 
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right to sit-as members of the supreme and other judicatories of the 
Church by law established, and to issue interdicts against sitting 
and voting therein, irrespective of the judgment and determimation 
of the said judicatories. 

“6th, That the said civil courts have power to supersede the ma- 
jority of a Church court of the Establishment, in regard to the ex- 
ercise of its spiritual functions as a Church court, and to authorise 
the minority to exercise the said functions, in opposition to the court 
itself, and to the superior judicatories of the Establishment. 

“7th, That the said civil courts have power to stay processes of 
discipline pending before courts of the Church by law established, 
and to interdict such courts from proceeding therein. 

“8th, That no pastor of a congregation can be admitted into the 
Church courts of the Establishment, and allowed torule, as well'as to 
teach, agreeable to the institution of the office by the Head of the 
Church, nor to sit in any of the judicatories of the Church, inferior or 
supreme, and that no additional provision can be made for the exercise 
of spiritual discipline among members of the Church, though not 
affecting any patrimonial interests, and no alteration introduced in 
the state of pastoral superintendence and spiritual discipline in any 
parish without the coercion of a civil court. 

« All which jurisdiction and power on the part of the said civil 
courts severally above specified, whatever proceeding may have 
given occasion to its exercise, is in our opinion, in itself inconsistent 
with Christian liberty,—with the authority which the Head of the 
Church hath conferred on the Church alone. 

“And further, considering that a General Assembly, composed in 
accordance with the laws and fundamental principles of the Church, 
in part of commissioners themselves admitted without the sanction 
of the civil court, or chosen by Presbyteries, composed in part of 
members not having that sanction, cannot be constituted as an As- 
sembly of the Establishment without disregarding the law and the 
legal conditions of the same as now fixed and declared. 


“And further, considering that such commissions as aforesaid 


would, as members of an Assembly of the Establishment, be liable 
to be interdicted from exercising their functions, and to be subjected 
to civil coercion at the instance of any individual having interest, 
who might apply to the civil courts for that purpose. 

“And considering further, that civil coercion has already been in 
divers instances applied for and used, whereby certain commission- 
ers returned to the Assembly this day appointed to have been holden, 
have been interdicted from claiming their seats and from sitting and 
voting therein, and certain Presbyteries have been by interdicis di- 
rected against the members prevented from freely choosing commis- 
sioners to the said Assembly, whereby the freedom of such Assem- 
bly, and the liberty of election thereto, has been forcibly obstructed 
and taken away. 

“And further, considering that, in these circumstances, a Free As- 
sembly of any Church of Scotland, by law established, cannot at 
this time be holden, and that the Assembly in accordance with the 
fundamental principles of the Church, cannot be constituted in con- 
nection with the State without violating the conditions which must 
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now, since the rejection by the Legislature of the Church’s Claim of 
Right, be held to be the conditions of the Establishment. 

“ And considering that, while heretofore as members of Church 
judicatories ratified by law and recognised by the constitution of the 
kingdom, we held ourselves entitled and bound to exercise and main- 
tain the jurisdiction vested in these judicatories with the sanction of 
the constitution, notwithstanding the decrees as to matters spiritual 
and ecclesiastical, of the civil courts, because we could not see that 
the State had required submission thereto as a condition of the Es- 
tablishment, but, on the contrary, were satisfied that the State, by 
the acts of the parliament of Scotland, for ever and unalterably se- 
cured to this nation by the Treaty of Union, had repudiated any 
power in the civil courts to pronounce such decrees, we are now 
constrained to acknowledge it to be the mind and will of the State, as 
recently declared that such submission should and does form a con- 
dition of the Establishment, and of the possession of the benefits 
thereof; and that as we cannot, without committing what we be- 
lieve to be sin—in opposition to God’s law—in disregard of the 
honour and authority of Christ’s crown, and in violation of our own 
solemn vows, comply with this condition, we cannot in conscience 
continue connected with, and retain the benefits of the Establishment 
to which such condition is attached. 

“Wer, THEREFORE, the ministers and elders aforesaid, on this, the 
first occasion since the rejection by the Legislature of the Church’s 
claim of right, when the commissioners chosen from throughout the 
bounds of the Church to the General Assembly appointed to have 
been this day holden, are convened together, po PRotTEST, that the 
conditions aforesaid, while we deem them contrary to and subver- 
sive of the settlement of church government effected at the Revolu- 
tion, and solemnly guaranteed by the Act of Security and Treaty of 
Union, are also at variance with,God’s word, in opposition to the doc- 
trines and fundamental principles of the Church of Scotland, incon- 
sistent with thefreedom essential to the right constitution of a church 
of Christ, and incompatible with the government which He, as the 
Head of his church, hath therein appointed distinct from the civil 
magistrate. ea 

«And we further protest, that any Assembly constituted in sub- 
mission to the conditions now declared to be law, and under the 
civil coercion which has been brought to bear in the election of com- 
missioners to the Assembly this day appointed to have been holden, 
and on the commissioners chosen thereto, is not and shall not be 
deemed a free and lawful Assembly of the Church of Scotland, ac- 
cording to the original and fundamental principles thereof, and that 
the claim, declaration, and protest, of the General Assembly which 
convened at Edinburgh in May 1842, as the act of a free and lawful 
Assembly of the said Church, shall be holden as setting forth the 
true constitution of the said Church, and that the said claim, along 
with the laws of the Church now subsisting, shall in nowise be 
affected by whatsoever acts and proceedings of any Assembly con- 
stituted under the conditions now declared to be the law, and in 
submission to the coercion now imposed on the Establishment. 

« And finally, while firmly asserting the right and duty of the civil 
magistrate to maintain and support an establishment of religion in 
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accordance with God’s word, and reserving to ourselves and our suc- 
cessors to strive by all lawful means, as opportunity shall, m God’s 
good providence, be offered, to secure the performance of this duty 
agreeably to the scriptures, and in implement of the statutes of the 
kingdom of Scotland, and the obligations of the Treaty of Union as 
understood by us and our ancestors, but acknowledging that we 
do not hold ourselves at liberty to retain the benefits of the Establish- 
ment while we cannot comply with the conditions now deemed to 
be thereto attached—we Prorrst;~that in the circumstances in 
which we are placed, it is and shall be lawful for us, and such other 
commissioners chosen to the Assembly appointed to have been this 
day holden, as may concur with us, to-withdraw to a separate place 
of meeting, for the purpose of taking steps for ourselves and all who 
adhere to us—maintaining with us the Confession of Faith and stan- 
dards of the Church of Scotland, as heretofore understood—for sepa- 
rating in an orderly way from the Establishment; and thereupon 
adopting such measures as may be competent to us, in humble de- 
pendence on God’s grace and the aid of the Holy Spirit, for the ad- 
vancement of his glory, the extension of the gospel of our Lord and Sa- 
viour, and the administration of the affairs of Christ’s house, accord- 
ing to his holy word ; and we donow withdraw accordingly, humbly 
and solemnly acknowledging the hand of the Lord in the things 
which have come upon us, because of our manifold sins, and the sms 
of this Church and nation ; but, at the same time, with an assured 
conviction, that we are not responsible for any consequences that 
may follow from this our enforced separation from an establishment 
which we loved and prized—through interference with conscience, 
the dishonour done to Christ’s crown, and the rejection of his sole 
and supreme authority as King in his Church.” 


» 

The moderator, and the other protesting members, then 
withdrew, and the remaining body organized itself, as an 
Assembly of the Established Church, by electing Principal 
Macfarlane of Glasgow to the chair, which he had filled 
more than twenty years before. This Assembly continued 
in session till the 29th-of May, when it was dissolved, as 
usual, first by the Moderator in the name of Christ, and 
then by the royal commissioner (the Marquis of Bute) in 
the name of the Queen. The letter from her Majesty, de- 
livered by this nobleman, at the beginning of the session, 
is as follows: 


“‘Vicrorra R.—Right reverend and well-beloved, we greet you 
well. Faithful to the solemn engagement which binds us to main- 
tain inviolate the Presbyterian Church of Scotland in all its rights 
and privileges, we gladly renew the assurance that we desire to ex- 
tend to re the continuance and support which the General Assem- 
bly has long received from our royal ancestors. 

‘In other circumstances it might have sufficed to adhere to the 
forms whlch have been generaliy observed in our former communi- 
cations to you, and to express our anxious hope, that Christian 
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charity will, as heretofore, abound among you, and restrain all ani- 
mosities ; but in the present state of the Church, and adverting to 
the discussions which of late have so unhappily disturbed its peace, 
we desire to address you with more than usual earnestness and 
anxiety. 

“Tt behoves you to remember that unity in the Church is the bond 

of peace, but that schism and its pernicious effects may tend seriously 
to endanger that religious Establishment from which Scotland has 
derived inestimable benefits. 
_ “The faith of our Crown is pledged to uphold you in the full en- 
joyment of every privilege which you can justly claim; but you will 
bear in mind that the rights and property of an Established Church 
are conferred by law; it is by law that the Church of Scotland is 
united with the State, and that her endowments are secured; and 
the ministers of religion, claiming the sanction of law in defence ct 
their privileges, are specially bound, by their sacred calling, to be 
examples of obedience. 

- “The act ratifying the Confession of Faith and settling Presbyte- 
rian Church government in Scotland, was adopted at the Union, and 
is now the act of the British Parliament. The settlement thus fixed 
cannot be annulled by the will or declaration of any number of indi- 
viduals. Those who are dissatisfied with the terms of this settle- 
ment, may renounce it for themselves ; but the Union of the Church 
of Scotland with the State is indissoluble, while the statutes remain 
unrepealed which recognize the Presbyterian Church as the Church 
established by law within the kingdom of Scotland. 

“We cannot doubt that your anxious consideration will be given 
to various important matters connected with the welfare of your 
Church, which require immediate adjustment. 

“The act of Assembly passed in the year 1834, on the subject of 
calls, has come under the review of competent tribunals, and various 
proceedings, taken in pursuance of this act, have been pronounced 
by solemn judgments to be illegal. It has not yet been rescinded by 
the Assembly; and a conflict of authority between the law of the 
land and an act of the Church, ina matter where civil rights and 
civil jurisdiction are concerned, cannot be prolonged without mjurious 
consequences. oy ahe~: X 

«The Church of Scotland, occupying its true position in friendly 
alliance with the State, is justly entitled to expect the aid of Parlia- 
ment in removing any doubts which may have arisen with respect 
to the right construction of the statutes relating to the admission of 
ministers. You may safely confide in the wisdom of Parliament ; 
and we shall readily give our assent to any measure which the 
Legislature may pass, for the purpose of securing to the people the 
full privilege of objection, and to the Church judicatories the exclu- 
sive right of judgment. : = 

“ There is another matter not less important—the present position ot 
ministers in unendowed districts. The law, as confirmed by a re- 
cent judgment, has declared that new parishes cannot be created by 
the authority of the Church alone, and that ministers placed in such 
districts are not entitled to act in Church courts. ; 

« Tf it shall appear that the efficiency of the Church is thereby im- 

aired, and that the means of extending her usefulness are curtailed, 
the law to which such effects are ascribed, may require consideration 
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and amendment; but until it be so considered by the Legislature, 
and while it remains unaltered, we are persuaded that it will be im- 
plicitly obeyed by the General Assembly. : 

«¢ You will deliberate on such of these matters as fall within your 
cognizance, attentively and calmly; and we commend you to the 
guidance of ,Divine Providence, praying that you may be directed to 
the adoption of wise counsels, which shall promote.the permanent 
interests and honour of the Church, and the religious peace and moral 
welfare of our people. 

« We have again constituted and appointed our right trusty and 
entirely beloved cousin, John, Marquis of Bute, K. T., to be the re- 
presentative of our royal person in this Assembly ; and we are cer- 
tain that his prudence and approved merits, and his tried attachment 
to the Church of Scotland, will render him acceptable to you in the 
execution of the duties of his high oflice. 

«« He possesses our full authority for the exercise of our royal pre- 
rogative in all matters relating tothe present Assembly, in which, ia 
obedience to our instructions to him, he may be called upon to act 
for us, or on our behoof. 

«We implore the blessing of God on your deliberations, trusting 
that He will overrule all events for the good of His Church, and for 
the spiritual welfare of the people committed to your charge; and 
we feel assured that Divine grace will not be withdrawn from the 
labours of the ministers of the Church established in this part of the 
United Kingdom, and so we bid you heartily farewell. 

“Given at our Court at St. James’s, the 15th day of May, 1843, 
in the sixth year of our reign. 
«“ By her Majesty’s command, 
(Signed) “Ja. GRAHAM.” 

The first three days of the session were spent in appoint- 
ing committees, arranging business, and allowing the excite- 
ment and surprise of the great movement to subside. When 
at length the discussion of the necessary measures was be- 
gun, it soon appeared that the restduary body (as the 
other party call it,) was very far from being of one mind. 
The point of difference among them was the question, 
how the offensive legislation of the last ten years, and its 
judicial consequences, ought to be disposed of. Some were 
in favour of rescinding it as formally as it had been enacted, 
on the express ground, that it had beendeclared illegal by the 
civil courts, or as some suggested, on the ground that it was 
no longer practicable to carry the laws in question into exe- 
cution, The former ground was taken by those members 
who to some degree had sympathised with the seceding par- 
ty, or at least had felt and acknowledged the evils which that 
party sought to remedy, but were unwilling to go with 
them in forsaking the establishment, or in opposing the 
civil power. The Moderate leaders on the other hand, de- 
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nying the existence of any evils, which the church itself 
was not already competent to rectify, regarded the new 
Jaw, and the judgments growing out of them, as useless, 
dangerous, and unconstitutional, and therefore wished to 
set them aside summarily and direct the Presbyteries to 
proceed according to the ancient practice. To this it was 
objected, that the church had for years been proceeding on 
the supposition,that these laws were in existenceand in force, 
and was thereby precluded from now treating them as void 
abinitio. The veto law,moreover, had been passed, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Barrier Act, by a majority of the 
Presbyteries, and could only be rescinded by the same au- 
thority. The Chapel Act stood upona different footing, ha- 
ving been passed by an immediate act of the Assembly, 
without being previously overtured to Presbyteries; but 
even this law had been every where submitted to, and car- 
ried into execution, and could therefore not be legislated 
out of existence, though it might be declared to be illegal 
and invalid. To these reasonings the leaders of the party 
still replied that the obnoxious legislation was both need- 
less and unlawful, and insisted on undoing it, by simply di- 
recting the inferior courts to act as if it never had existed. 
In this way the Veto Act was nullified without a division, 
and the Chapel Acts more formally rescinded, with a testi- 
mony to the usefulness of the ministers thus excluded from 
the church courts, and an expressed determination to restore 
them in alegal way. By these two acts of the Established 
Assembly, all restriction was removed from the exercise of 
patronage, so far as that restriction had arisen from the veto 
law, and all guoad sacra ministers reduced to their former 
character as teaching but not ruling elders. 

Having thus disposed of the erroneous legislation of their 
predecessors, the Assembly now proceeded to undo, as far as 
as possible, the judicial consequences both of the Vetoand the 
Chapel Acts. Under the former, several cases of disputed 
settlement were now disposed of, and one or two rejected | 
presentees admitted and referred to the Presbyteries for ordi- 
nation. But the most important judicial case, which had ari- 
sen from the Veto Law, was that of the Strathbogie Presby- 
tery, already mentioned. From the majority of that Presby- 
tery, while under deposition, commissioners, themselves de- 
posed, were sent to this Assembly, and the question was sug- 
gested, at the very opening of the session, whether they 
should be admitted to their seats, and their names put upon 
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the rollat once. Against this several members earnestly pro- 
tested, and one (Mr. Bruce of Kennet,) who had previously 
objected to Principal Macfarlane’s being called to the chair, 
because he had taken part with the Strathbogie ministers 
in disobedience to the will of the Assembly, actually left 
the house because it was determined to postpone the deci- 
sion of this question until after the repeal of the Veto Law ; 
and several who condemned his rashness in withdrawing, 
and refused to follow his example, appeared nevertheless 
to share his feelings. The ground assumed by these was, 
that although the deposition of the Strathbogie ministers 
was.njust and cruel, it was done in due form by a compe- 
tent authority, and therefore should have been submitted 
to, until the sentence was revoked or taken off; the rather 
as authority had been expressly given to the commission, 
by the Assembly of 1842, to remove the censure, if they 
saw fit, on receiving application from the parties; who, 
however, had made no such application, and who therefore 
should not be restored without some expression of regret 
for their contempt of church-authority. To this it was re- 
plied, that as the law, for disobeying which these persons 
were deposed, had been declared to be invalid, the offence 
of which they had been guilty must go with it, and they 
were now to be regarded not only as ministers in good 
standing thenceforth, but as having been so all along. 
Against this decision several members protested and as- 
signed their reasons. 

The only judicial cases connected with the Chapel Act, 
were those prosecutions for immoral conduct, which have 
been already mentioned, as the occasion of the decision 
that the guoad sacra ministers had no right to sit and vote 
in the Church courts. It might have been expected that, 
in order to remove the scandal of these processes, the Assem- 
bly would have summarily dealt with the offenders; but 
instead of this they leave it to the Presbyteries to examine 
and determine according to law and the practice of the 
Church. 

The only further act of “ reform’? which we shall men- 
tion as performed by this body, is the re-enactment of the 
law of 1799, by which all ministers of other churches were 
excluded from the pulpits of the Scotch Establishment, but 
which had been repealed in 1842. This repeal was de- 
scribed, on the floor of the Assembly, as a disgrace to the 
records of the church, and as breaking down the only 
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hedge by which unsound and unworthy teachers were ex- 
cluded from the pulpit. The principle laid down upon this 
subject was that the established church was bound to teach 
certain doctrines ,and that of t hese the judicatories were the 
constituted judges, so that no individual minister had a 
right to determine who was sound in the faith; although it 
was admitted that there might be cases which deserved to 
be excepted, and for which provision might be subsequently 
made. 

Having thus undone, as far as possible, the legislative 
and judicial acts of the seceding party, the residuary As- 
sembly proceeded to sit in judgment on the seceders them- 
selves. The only question which arose on this point was 
the question whether what was done already should be ta- 
ken as a final act, or further evidence be sought of the se- 
cession, and space for repentance allowed to the seceders. 
This question was decided, in the midst of a discussion, by 
the arrival of a formal deed of separation, which will be ad- 
verted to hereafter. The seceding ministers and elders were 
of course declared to be no longer ministers or elders of the 
Church of Scotland, and incapable of holding any benefice 
therein, until restored by competent authority. Arrange- 
ments were subsequently made for the supply of the vacant 
pulpits. 

The remaining acts of this Assembly had relation either 
to mere matters of routine and local interest, or to the 
schemes (benevolent enterprises) of the church, all which, 
and particularly Foreign Missions, it was resolved to prese- 
cute with greater zeal than ever, and a body of influential 
laymen was said to have been formed, to supply the neces- 
sary funds. This new-born zeal for missions and_ its 
kindred objects, in the old Assembly, is among the most 
remarkable fruits of the secession. One distinguished mem- 
ber even went so far as to declare that if the Church of 
Scotland should lose the spirit of missions, it would be a sign 
of its approaching downfall. The reporter somewhat un- 
graciously asks, where was the missionary zeal of Modera- 
tism in the eighteenth century, a question which, alas! 
might be extended to the other party also, and to almost 
every reformed church in Christendom. Let those who 
took the lead in this good work receive the praise which is 
their due, but let not those who follow their example be 
upbraided for so doing. se 

The only other act of any public interest is one sent down 
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by a preceding Assembly and confirmed by a majority of 
Presbyteries, which requires that-every student received 
into the Divinity Hall (corresponding to our Theological 
Seminaries) shall have attended the Latin class of a univer- 
sity at least one year. This enactment, taken in connection 
with some observations made upon the floor and from the 
chair of the Assembly, seems to indicate that great remissness 
had existed with respect to the examining and licensing of 
candidates. In this point, too, the secession will probably 
have some effect, in raising the standard of professional 
acquirement even in the establishment. 

The most conspicuous members of the Moderate party, 
who appear in this Assembly, are the two who had long 
been acknowledged as leaders, Dr. Cook, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Aberdeen, and Mr. -Robertson of Ellon, 
since appointed by the crown to succeed Dr. Welsh as Pro- 
fessor of Church History at Edimburgh. In coincidence 
with these an active, part was taken by the Rev. Drs. 
Mearns and Forbes, while a more moderate and doubtful 
course was pursued by Mr. Bell (the Procurator,) by Pro- 
fessor Hill of Glasgow, and by Lord Belhaven, who for a 
number of successive years represented the crown in the 
General Assembly. A still stronger sympathy with evan- 
gelical and non-intrusion principles was exhibited by Mr. 
Storie of Roseneath, Mr. Tait of Kirkliston, Mr. Walker of 
Legerwood, and a few others. 

The attendance of the public on the sessions of this body 
was irregular and scanty, and among the spectators there 
were probably at least as many foes as friends, since we 
read of hisses and commotion in the galleries, not only 
when Principal Maefarlane took the chair, but also during 
the discussion of the protest, and particularly during a 
violent harangue of the Rev. Mr. Proudfoot, charging the 
seceders with courting popular applause, and with forcing 
contributions from the poor of Scotland, who could only 
give what they had received incharity. With the exception 
of this speech, and what occurred in connexion with it, all the 
proceedings seem to have been marked by moderation and 
decorum ; and were closed with an address from the Modera- 
tor, which appears to us to be a fine specimen of elegant and 
dignified discourse, however strange such a judgment might 
be thought by the reporter, to whom we are indebted for 
the facts which we have stated, and who gives as a reason 
for his comparatively slight account of this assembly, that 
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there is nothing in its doings “ which either the Christian men 
of the present day regard with any interest, or which pos- 
terity will care to know.’”’ We look upon our own case as 
but one out of many contradictions to this sweeping decla- 
ration, and feel no hesitation in confessing that we have 
perused the sayings and doings of this body with much 
interest, though certainly with far less than we have felt 
and expect our readers to feel in the proceedings to which 
we now turn, those of the General Assembly of the Free 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 

The first point to which we shall advert is the popular 
feeling manifested towards the Free Assembly. When Dr. 
Chalmers and the other leading non-intrusionists made their 
appearance at St. Andrew’s Church, they were greeted 
with enthusiastic cheering by the multitude assembled 
there. When they made the movement to withdraw,a 
loud cheer burst from the gallery, which, however, was 
suddenly hushed. When they appeared outside, they were 
received with a tremendous burst of applause, not only 
from the crowd about the doors, but from windows and 
roofs, along the whole line of street through which they 
passed to the Hall at Tanfield, Canonmills, whither they 
were accompanied and followed by a vast multitude, and 
found another awaiting their arrival. The Hall, which is 
described as being capable of holding more than three 
thousand persons, was completely filled, and seems to have 
continued so throughout the sessions, as we read that on 
the 30th day of May, when the Assembly was dissolved, 
there were present between three and four thousand, to the 
close of the proceedings, about one o’clock in the morning. 
From this vast body of spectators th e proceeded constant 
tokens of unabated interest, and frequen! expressions of en- 
thusiastic approbation and applause. With all allowance 
for the British usages in this respect, and the unmeaning 
character of such expressions in a multitude of cases, it is 
still true that the facts which we have mentioned serve not 
only to illustrate the natural interest which Scotchmen 
feel in church affairs, but also to evince the peculiar 
interest excited in the public mind on this occasion. 

The proceedings of the Free Assembly were opened and 
closed with an address by Dr. Chalmers, exhibiting in either 
case his usual characteristics both of thought and language, 
and distinguished by a striking combination of enlarged 
views and elevated purposes with deep religious feelings. 
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His appointment to the chair was proposed by his pre- 
decessor, Dr. Welsh, and voted by enthusiastic acclama- 
tion. During the session he was much employed, however, 
in preparing the reports of the Finance Committee, and 
the chair was consequently often filled by others. The 
terms of eulogy, in which this great and goodman was re- 
peatedly addressed, or described in his presence, however 
well deserved, can only be reconciled with good taste and 
Christian moderation, by considering the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances in which they were uttered. And the same re- 
mark applies, though in a less degree, to the eulogistic tone 
in which several of the leaders and partakers of this move- 
ment publicly spoke of one another, and occasionally of 
themselves. The unparalleled excitement, the provocatives 
to self-defence, and the exhilaration ef success, surpassing 
the most sanguine expectation, may suffice to justify a way 
of speaking, which would be without excuse, if still con- 
tinued under other circumstances. s 

In connexion with these critical, it may be hypercritical, 
remarks, we take occasion to record the strong impression 
left upon our minds by the perusal of this narrative, as to 
the aggregate amount of strong sense, solid information, 
practical wisdom, energetic purpose, devout affection, en- 
lightened zeal, and eloquence at once highly popular and 
scriptural, embodied even in the bare reports of the 
speeches made at this Assembly. Considered merely in 
the light of speeches, they convey a very favourable notion 
of the pulpit talents and capacity to influence the public 
mind upon religious subjects, possessed by the clergy of the 
Free Church of Scotland. Appeals to the understanding, 
the conscience and the heart, so spirited, so simple, so 
devoid of frothy declamation, and so deeply tinged with 
scriptural allusion, phraseology and spirit, must be highly 
efficacious especially when addressed to an intelligent and 
serlous community.* We trust that the impulse which has 


* Tt deserves to be noted as characteristic of the Scottish mind and educa- 
tion, that while mere declamation is excluded almost wholly from these 
speeches, the most powerful rhetorical effects appear to have been produced by 
scriptural allusions. hus when Mr. McCrie, comparing the original seces- 
sion with the new one, said, “ ours was the Genesis, but yours the Exodus,” 
end Mr. Guthrie illustrated the different feelings of the Voluntary towards the 
Church, before and after the diruptions, by the case of Moses, who reproved two 
Hebrews for contending, but when he saw a Hebrew wronged by an Egyptian, 
killed the latter and buried him in the sand—these allusions, felicitous and 
striking as they are, would, we verily believe, have been comparatively thrown 
away on any audience except a Scotch one. 
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probably been given to the preaching of the Free Church 
Ministers by late events, will long continue, and be emi- 
nently salutary. 

We shall not attempt to 


ive a narrative, nor even a di- 
“gested summary, of all the 


cts performed by this Assem- 
bly, much less of its various discussions, but content our- 
selves with stating, under several comprehensive heads, 
the facts which strike us as possessing most of a historical 
importance. In the execution of this plan we shall con- 
sider, Ist, the principles avowed by the seceding body, as the 
ground of their proceedings, and the position assumed by 
them as a church; 2d, the plans proposed and adopted by 
them for maintaining this position ; 3d, their action in relation 
to the great work of evangelical benevolence; 4th, their 
relative position, tone and spirit, with respect to the other 
branches of the Christian church. 

On the first of these points, there will be the less occa- 
sion for minute detail, because we have already introduced 
the Protest, which contains an authentic and authoritative 
statement of the grounds on which the separation was 
effected. Taking this important paper in connexion with 
the speeches of the leading members of the Free Assembly, 
we may state their theory of doctrine and of duty to be 
this; that every government is under obligations to pro- 
vide for the religious instruction of the people, by support- 
ing some branch of the Christian church ; that the church 
is not, in any sense, the creature of the state, but an inde- 
pendent organized society, possessing «certain powers, di- 
rectly and exclusively derived from Christ; that by being 
legally established, or connected with the state, the church 
neither does nor can relinquish any om spiritual powers ; 
that any interference with the exercise of these, upon the 
part of civil governments, is sinful usurpation, and that all 
submission to such usurpation is a sinful dereliction of 
Christ’s claim to be the head of his own church; that 
where such submission is required by the state, as an in- 
dispensable condition of establishment, the church is bound 
to sever the connexion, and, as far as possible, to execute 
its office, as the spiritual counsellor and teacher of the 
people, unaided by the state. From this view of the mat- 
ter it follows of course, that what is called the Voluntary 
Principle is wholly repudiated by this body, which not 
only claims to be a National Church, but holds itself in 
readiness to be established, whenever the State shall assent 
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to its conditions. The Orthodox or Evangelical Dissenters 
of Scotland are of two kinds, those who deny the lawful- 
ness of religious establishments, and those who hold it. 


From the former the Free Church is distinguished by main- 


taining that the Church and State not only may but ought 
to be united, provided such a union can be formed without 
a compromise of Christ’s supremacy or of the church’s 
exclusive spiritual jurisdiction. From the latter it is sepa- 
rated chiefly, and in the case of Presbyterian bodies only, 
by its claiming to be not a mere secession or a sect, but a 
National Church, the true Church of Scotland. As these 
distinctions have respect to points but little known among 
ourselves, it may be proper to define the difference between 
an Established and a National Church, as we have just dis- 
tinguished them. The Free Chureh does not claim of 
course to be an establishment, or to have any claim upon 
the government, at present, for support or special favour. 
It acknowledges the body, from which it has just separated, 
as the religious Establishment of Scotland. When it 
claims, then, to be nevertheless recognised as the Church of 
Scotland, what it means is this; that the Reformed Church 
of Scotland had a separate and organized existence long be- 
fore its full establishment by Act of Parliament in 1592; 
that it did not cease to be a church when united with the 
state, still less when it was disestablished, and even perse- 
cuted by the civil power; that this same church, which 
existed as a national institution before it was established, 
and which has survived the persecution of its enemies, has 
now, by its own act, separated from the state, but is still 
identical with the original National Church of Scotland, 
while the body now established is to be regarded as a new 
organization. Hence they refuse to be considered a seces- 
sion from the Church of Scotland, or to recognise them- 
selves and yeeros as two parts of one and the 
same body. To this high claim of the Free Church, the 
Original Seceders, by their deputation, cordially responded. 
Mr. McCrie, the son of the historian, who was one of the 
representatives of that respectable sect, assured the Free 
Assembly that he looked upon them, and not upon the 
body left behind, as his mother church, as the first “free, 
faithful and reforming Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
Jand,”’ to which the Original Seceders had appealed.* 


* See Bib. Rep. for 1835, p. 32. 
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As a necessary consequence of their asserting this iden- 
tity with the ancient Church of Scotland, they were under 
the necessity of laying all their plans on a national scale, 
and instead of providing merely for their own congrega- 
tions, and then trusting to Providence for their enlarge- 
ment, as the various seceding sects had done, they were 
compelled, by their own principles, to make provision for 
the spiritual wants of the entire kingdom, and in doing so, 
to act as if no portion of the field had been pre-occupied ; 
for nothing short of this, it will be seen at once, could jus- 
ufy their claim to be the Church of Scotland. ~ This prodi- 
gious stretch of view and effort, while it madethe task, to 
which the Free Church addressed itself, immeasu:ab y 
harder than it would have been, if they had chosen to as- 
sume the name and character of a party seceding from the 
Church, and not that of the Church seceding from the 
State, at the same time tended to expand and elevate the 
whole tone and character of this great revolution, in a de- 
gree which cannot possibly be estimated. This conception, 
whoever be its author, is a grand one, and has given com- 
plexion to the whole affair. Even those who may have 
reason to complain of its practical effects, must admit that 
there is something really sublime in the determination to 
assume the rank of a National Church, not, like the Estab- 
lishment, by mere force of law, nor, like the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, by the impotent pretensions of a life- 
less bigotry, but by the noble effort to make name and 
thing coincident, by carrying the gospel into every nook 
and corner of the kingdom.. Even this, however, might 
have been attempted in a very different manner, by adopt- 
ing measures suited merely ad captandum, without any 
provision for the real and permanent improvement of the 
people, as for instance by an itinerant and noisy agency, 
intended merely to excite and agitate and sway the public 
mind, without promoting its instruction or 1 iritual wel- 
fare. But in nothing are the projects of the Free Church 
more conspicuously wise and good than in the broad and 
firm foundation upon which they rest in this respect, to wit, 
a universal and effective system of religious education in 
its several stages, to be furnished and secured, as Dr. 
Chalmers has repeatedly expressed it, by well-served 
churches and by well-taught schools. The profound views 
of duty and expediency, evinced by this proposal, so re- 
mote from the empirical and superficial remedies. which 
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common-place reformers are accustomed to apply to the 
diseases of society, distinguish the whole system as the 
product neither of fanatical extravagance not abstract 
speculation, but of practical wisdom and a deep but sober 
piety, enthroned in some of the most powerful and culti- 
vated minds of this or any other age. 

The Free Church, then, assumes the position of a national 
organization, and undertakes, as its appointed work, to fur- 
nish Scotland with a faithful, educated, spiritual ministry, 
and with parochial schools, in full proportion to the wants of 
the community. In order to the doing of this work, she 
counts upon the active self-denying labours of the ministers 
who leftthe Establishment, of all the Probationersand Students 
who have followed their example, of a large and respectabl : 
body of experienced Schoolmasters, and of a multitude of 
young men whom she yet hopes to bring forward and em- 
ploy in both these fields of labour. To provide for the 
support of these essential instruments, and at the same time 
for the erection of churches and other necessary buildings, a 
general fund was created by spontaneous donations, and a 
source of permanent supply secured by the extensive organiza- 
tion of local societies to be sustained by annual subscriptions. 
In the contrivance of these simple but effectual expedients, the 
Free Church had a great advantage in possessing Dr. Chal- 
mers, who has always exhibited a singular aptitude and 
fondness for arrangements of this nature, and whose pre- 
vious experience as leader of the Church Extension enter- 
prise, had eminently qualified him both to counsel and to 
act in this emergency with mingled boldness and discretion, 
and without the risk of Utopian extravagance on the one 
hand or a narrow and ill-timed parsimony on the other. 
And it cannot be denied that in this most practical depart- 
ment, there appears the same enlarged originality of mind, 
in union with the same experimental wisdom, that has been 
already mentioned as imparting a distinctive character to the 
general conception, upon which the plans of the Free Church 
are built. Thisis especially apparent in the happy thought of 
blending the advantages which other public undertakings 
have derived from local and from general funds respectively, 
as well as in the sensible and manly views expressed upon 
the subject of paid agencies, which Dr. Chalmers thinks 
essential to the full success of such an undertaking, and to 
the “low-minded” clamour against which he ascribes his 
own withdrawal from the Church Extension enterprise, 
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His observations on the policy and justice of affording a 
liberal support to public servants, even at the expense of 
the nati consumere fruges, are not only true and important 
in themselves, but a striking illustration of the author’s in- 
trepidity. In the execution of these plans, their authors 
appear to have enjoyed the aid of some truly energetic co- 
adjutors. Dr. Chalmers, in allusion to his having formerly 
expressed a wish that he had twenty Makgill Crichtons at 
command, says that of 720 associations organized before the 
rupture, 40 were owing to the personal exertions of the gen- 
tleman referred to. The general fund arising from occa- 
sional donations and from annual subscriptions through 
these local agencies is consecrated to the two great objects 
of erecting churches and sustaining ministers, in reference to 
both of .which, the principle adopted would appear to have 
been that of an equal allowance in all cases, the additional 
amount, required or desirable in any case, to be supplied by 
local contributions. By this means,according to the statement 
made in May, the Free Church was already in a situation 
to allow to all the ministers cast out from the Establishment 
one-half of the average income which they had enjoyed 
before, and at the same time to reserve ten thousand pounds 
for the support of her Probationers. With respect to 
Churches, the proposal was that every parish which applied 
for it should be entitled to a sum sufficient for the speedy 
erection of a plain but comfortable house of worship, all 
attempts at any thing beyond this being laid aside until the 
whole land should be well supplied with what was abso- 
lutely necessary. There is something not a little striking in 
the earnestness with which the richer parishes are called 
upon to give of their comparative abundance to the poverty 
of others, or to the planting of entirely new districts, rather 
than lavish it on pleasing superfluities among themselves. 
Apart from the immense good which must be directly done 
by the success of such a policy the fostering of this heroic, 
self-denying spirit of the church at large, must tend still fur- 
ther to exalt its moral tone, already far above that of the 
Christian world in general, Another obvious advantage of 
this course is its securing uniformity precisely of the right 
kind, without attempting that which would be undesirable, 
by laying a uniform foundation for the superstructure in its 
whole extent, instead of suffering one part to be erected on 
a rock, and another to be built upon the sand, at the mercy 


of caprice or accident. 
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For the collection, the safe-keeping, and the distribution 
of the funds contributed to these great objects, a Treasurer 
and several distinct Boards were appointed, one of which 
was to direct the local agency employed in the original col- 
lection of the funds, another to attend to its disbursement, 
and a third to be the legal holders of invested property in 
trust for the Assembly. As tbe best arrangement for the 
temporalities of parishes, the order of Deacons is to be re- 
vived. In all these financial arrangements of the Free 
Church, the tvo members most conspicuously active were 
the Moderator and Alexander Dunlop, to whom the Church 
is deeply indebted for devoted services performed at no 
small sacrifice of comfort and professional emolument, and 
through a course of years. To this distinguished gentleman 
the Free Assembly rendered an enthusiastic tribute of ap- 
plause and admiration,and on his declining to accept the Pro- 
curator’s office with a salary, in order that his motives might 
be unimpeached, requested him, not only by a unanimous 
vote, but by acclamation, to act as the legal adviser of the 
church, without official title or emoluments. Mr. Dunlop, 
as chairman or convener of an important committee, 
brought before the Assembly several of the plans already 
mentioned, and to him no small part of the merit of devi- 
sing them is doubtless due. But that the praise of having 
planned the ways and means of this great enterprise be- 
longs to Dr. Chalmers, may be gathered from the fact that 
his proposals, when submitted to the Convocation which 
prepared the way for the disruption, were received with 
general distrust and incredulity as wholly impracticable, a 
fact to which the Doctor, with a pardonable triumph, more 
than once alludes, when looking back from the successful 
operation of those very plans beyond his highest expecta- 
tions.* 

With respect to the supply of ministerial labour, the 
plan proposed was to retain, as far as possible, the minis- 
ters adhering to the Free Church in their former parishes, 
with such alterations as might be rendered necessary by 


* Having mentioned incidentally these two distinguished members, we 
may also specify as clergymen who took an active part in the proceedings of 
the body, and exerted more or Jess of influence upon it, Drs. Gordon, Candlish, 
Welsh, aud Cunningham, of Edinburgh, Buchanan of Glasgow, and Macfar- 
Jan of Greenock, and as laymen, Mr, Earle Monteith and Mr. Makgill Crich- 
ton. Sir David Brewster, though illustrious in science, took no prominent 
or active part in the proceedings. 7 
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local circumstances or by the demand for labour elsewhere. 
In order to supply the vast deficiency remaining, all the 
Licentiates or Probationers, adhering to the Church, were 
to be instantly and actively employed, at first in itinerating 
through allotted districts, but as soon as possible in settled 
charges. Measures were also taken to accelerate the 
licensing of the more advanced students, by dispensing 
with some specified formalities, particularly with the rule 
requiring the reception of candidates by Presbyteries to be 
sanctioned by the Synod. This accelerating process, if it 
should be permanent, would certainly tend to lower the 
standard of professional acquirements. In this case, how- 
ever, that effect may be counteracted by the operation of 
other causes ; and that no suchchange is intended for the 
future, may be readily inferred from the pains taken to se- 
cure and perfect a system of general and theological educa- 
tion. We have seen already that parochial schools, closely 
connected with the church and under its control, formed an 
essential part of the general plan upon which the Free 
Church commenced its operations. A beginning was 
made in this part of the system by employing those teach- 
ers who had voluntarily left the schools of the Establish- 
ment or been ejected from them; and to secure a further 
supply of teachers a Normal Seminary was established, or 
rather that belonging to the old establishment was transfer- 
red to another place and there continued under the direction 
of the Free Church. In this, and in many other cases, not 
only the teachers but the pupils left the schools of the Estab- 
lishment. Many of the parish schoolmasters throughout 
Scotland are licensed preachers, and these were encouraged 
by the Free Assembly to retain their places until forcibly 
ejected, in which case provision was to be made for the 
erection of new schools. To these arrangements for secu- 
ring sooner or later a complete system of parochial instruc- 
tion under the Free Church, was added a plan for the edu- 
cation of ministers. This in the first instance made provi- 
sion merely for a single institution at Edinburgh, to be con- 
ducted on the method hitherto practised in the Scottish 
Universities, Dr. Chalmers to be Principal and Professor of 
Divinity, Dr. Welsh, Professor of Church History, and Dr. 
Dancan (lately a missionary to the Jews,) Professor of He- 
brew. An additional chair was assigned to Dr. Cunning- 
ham, to be occupied hereafter. Having thus made provi- 
sion for the highest and the lowest stages of education, the 
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Assembly, or rather its Committee, was divided, as to 
the expediency of founding separate institutions for the 1n- 
termediate periods of study, to cover the same ground with 
the-four universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
St. Andrew’s. To some it seemed that the expense of 
such a system would be counterbalanced by ne propertion- 
ate advantage, as the means of general education were sufli- 
ciently afforded by the universities. Others, however, 
were disposed to think that a dependence upon these was 
dangerous, and that the Free Church could not be expected 
to attain complete success without a full control over the 
education of its children. On this point no decision was 
come to in the May Assembly, but the current of opinion 
was apparently in favour of aiming at the ultimate estab- 
lishment not only of parochial schools, but also of universi- 
ties or colleges. A more immediate object was the forma- 
tion of a library for the use of theological students, to 
which liberal contributions were made before the close of 
the Assembly. 

Another step necessary to the complete organization of 
the Church was the re-arrangement of its Synods and Pres- 
byteries so as to fill up such as were left defective, and to 
equalize them generally. For this purpose two Presbyte- : 
ries were in some cases united, while in others chasms were 
filled up by the addition of afew members. In constituting 
Church-courts, there was of course no distinction made be- 
tween qguoad civilia and quoad sacra ministers. In refer- 
ence to the latter there arose, however, a question of much 
interest. Some of the guoad sacra ministers had charge 
of churches which had been erected by private individuals 
or societies on the express or implied condition that the 
ministers who preached in them should be admitted to the 
Church courts and enjoy all ministerial privileges. This 
condition had been performed by the passing of the Chapel_——_ 
Act, and now that it had been repealed, and the condition 
thereby violated, the property ought to have reverted othe 
proprietors by whom it had been ceded. The Established 
Church, however, made arrangements for supplying all 
these pulpits, and declared them vacant, which appeared 
to render legal process necessary to decide the question. 
There were cases, too, in which the proprietors themselves 
were divided,some preferring a connexion with the establish- 
ment, others willing to sacrifice it to the advantage of having 
a kirk-session and a minister of full authority. It was na- 
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tural that the members of the Free Church, by whose la- 
bours and contributions so many new churches had been 
brought into existence, should regret to see them lost, as 
they supposed, to the highest ends for which they were 
erected ; and a feeling of peculiar indignation was excited 
by the statement of the fact, that the Establishment had 
laid claim even to some churches which had been brought 
in by the Old Light Seceders, on rejoining the establishment. 
The management of these disputed questions was referred 
by the Free Assembly to its Law Committee. 

At the time of the disruption, the Established Church 
had five Schemes or benevolent objects under its direction 
—the mission to the Jews—the mission to the Gentiles— 
Colonial Churches—Education and Home Missions. The 
sums accumulated for these objects, and the real property 
held in trust for some of them, must all be abandoned; but 
the missionaries, we believe, without exception, have ad- 
hered to the Free Church. With respect to all the schemes 
it may in general be stated that the Free Church resolved 
to carry on the work with unabated energy, and such was 
the power of the impulse given to all church institutions 
by recent events, that nearly as much we understand has 
been collected in three or four months as was formerly 
raised by the whole church ina year. If this spirit of 
liberality and zeal should be permanent, the cause of Chris- 
tian benevolence will owe much to the late disruption. 
But while the Free Church thus resolved to prosecute the 
Schemes with vigour, the change of circumstances acquired 
some alteration of the method in which some of them had 
been conducted. This was especially the case with the 
Home Mission, which had hitherto included several dis- 
tinct branches, the building of churches, the aiding of poor 
parishes, and the encouragement of young men seeking 
the ministry. The first and second of these objects being 
merged in the general arrangements of the Free Church, 
the Committee of Home Missions was directed to confine 
itself to the remaining branch, which constitutes with us the 
business of the Board of Education, while in Scotland the 
Committee of that name has charge of all that relates to 
parochial and other schools, theological and general educa- 
tion. The Five Schemes of the Free Church are con- 
ducted we believe by as many distinct boards or com- 
mittees, out of which is formed a general board to regulate 
that which is common to them all. There is also a Gene- 
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ral Agent and a monthly journal, in the service either of 
the Missionary Boards or of the Board collectively. 

It was stated near the close of the Asseinbly as a matter 
of devout congratulation that there had not been a count 
or division in the course of the whole session. Most of 
the interesting questions had been settled by a kind of 
acclamation. There was one.point indeed which seemed 
to threaten a considerable difference of judgment, and it 
may to some seem curious, that this point was the very one 
on which the Free Church had withdrawn from the Estab- 
lishment, to wit, the method of electing ministers. There was 
no diversity of sentiment or feeling as to the main prinei- 
ples of non-intrusion, but merely as to the best method of 
securing it and putting it in practice. Some were disposed 
to leave the matter wholly to a popmilar election; others 
preferred a nomination by the session, or by a committee of 
the congregation iu conjunction with the session, but giving 
the people an absolute veto upon such nomination. The 
question also naturally sprang up, who should be recognised 
as voters, all communicants, or only heads of families, and 
males ta the exclusion of females? A report by Dr. Cun- 
ningham, prescribing general rules for the formation of 
churches, ordination of elders, and election of pastors, but 
leaving the details to the discretion of the judicatories, and 
to further experience, was adopted after some discussion and 
haasty expression of extreme opinions on the part ofa few 
members. 

The only other point to which we think it neces- 
sary to advert is the position taken and the tone adopted by 
the Free Assembly with respect to other churches. The 
predominant feeling of the body seemed to be decidedly op- 
posed to all compromise of their distinctive principles, and 
to all amalgamations or incorporating unions. Towards 
evangelical Christians in general the tone assumed was 
one of friendly recognition and respect. Towards other 
Presbyterian bodies we find in the speeches of the leading 
members nota friendly spirit merely, but proposals of familiar 
intercourse and co-operation, so far as these can be main- 
tained without a compromise of principle or the incorpo- 
rating union of the bodies. Thus far we see nothing but 
the proofs of an enlightened and profound view of the 
principles of Christian union, as distinguished from secta- 
rian exclusiveness on the one hand, and a sentimental 
latitudinarianism on the other, the extreme of yielding 
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nothing and the extreme of yielding all, from both of 
which the church has suffered much and is perhaps to suf- 
fer more. But while there is so much to commend in the 
principles adopted by this noble band of confessors, and so 
much to admire in their conduct, we feel constrained to 
express our dissent from the principles, which, in some in- 
stances, have been avowed by some of the leading organs 
of the body in reference to the present Established Church 
of Scotland. They have not only declared their purpose 
of acting asif “the Established Church had no exis- 
tence whatever ;’’ but say it is impossible “even occasion- 
ally to have fellowship with them ;”’ that “the idea of the 
Residuary Establishment doing anything valuable for the 
salvation of souls is ridiculous ;”’ that “ they have virtually 
thrown off the charaeter of a church of Christ.’? “Let the 
parish minister,’ it is said, “be regarded as virtually the 
one excommunicated man of the district; the man with 
whom no one is to join in prayer, whose church is to be 
avoided as an impure and unholy place, whose addresses 
are not to be listened to, whose visits are not to be received, 
who is everywhere to be put under the ban of ‘the com- 
munity.”” 

This course, if right, will be found expedient; if wrong, 
it must prove disastrous. We are constrained to think it 
wrong, because it proceeds on the false assumption that the 
present Established Church of Scotland is not a church of 
Jesus Christ. That this is a false assumption isto us plain, 
because according to the common standards of the Free 
and of the Established Church, and according to the com- 
mon doctrine of Christendom, and the plain teaching of 
the scriptures, a church is a body of men professing the 
true religion. That the Established Church do profess the 
true religion is plain, because they have the very same Con- 
fession of Faith,and therefore make the very same profession 
that is made by their seceding brethren. If it be said that 
they differ as to the important doctrine of the lordship of 
Christ over his church, the answer is, first, that both parties 
hold to the same verbal statement of that doctrine, and dif- 
fer only as to the application of it, or as to the principles 
which flow from it; and secondly, that admitting the Hs- 
tablishment to be in error as to that doctrine, such error 
cannot work a forfeiture of their church state, unless it cuts 
them off from Christ and the hope of salvation. This it 
it cannot do, because, according to the scriptures, all who 
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repent of their sins and put their trust in Christ are ina state 
of union with him, and of course in a state of grace and 
salvation. Besides, the doctrine that a church is not to be 
regarded as a true church of Christ unless perfectly pure as 
to its doctrines, is inconsistent with our common standards ; 
it is inconsistent with the Bible, and with common sense 
and the common judgment of the people of God in all 
places and in all ages. There is also a glaring inconsis- 
tency, in making the practical recognition of the spiritual 
independence of the church necessary to its very existence, 
with the past and present conduct of these brethren them- 
selves. It may even be doubted whether, according to their 
principles, the Church of Scotland itself, before the pas- 
sage of the Veto Act, had not practically for many gene- 
rations, renounced this very doctrine.of spiritual indepen- 
dence; for it had not only submitted to the domination 
of the state, but had lent its aid in crushing the rights of 
the people, and the independence of the church courts, 
which it now so nobly vindicates, 

But without urging that point, it is acknowledged that the 
church of Scotland, and these brethren themselves, have ever 
recognised and do still recognise the church of England, the 
Evangelical church of Germany, and the church of France to 
be true churches. But with regard to the two former especi- 
ally, there never has been and is not now any acknowledg- 
ment or any practical recognition of the independence of the 
church. In England the canons of the church have no 
force but as acts of Parliament, the crown appoints all the 
bishops, the state or lay patrons appoint to the vast ma- 
jority of benefices having the cure of souls; no minister 
can refuse to baptize or administer the Lord’s Supper to any 
and every applicant; he is bound to read the burial service 
expressing the sure hope ofa blessed resurrection, over any 
baptized person who does not die excommunicated or by 
his own hand; and he can excommunicate no man except 
by a long and expensive process before a lay judge. The 
church of England is bound hand and foot by the state. 
It is Erastian in principle and Erastian in practice. The 
same thing is true perhaps even in a greater extent, with 
regard to the Lutheran or Evangelical church in Germany. 
All church power has there been practically inthe hands of 
the princes ever since the reformation. They stepped into 
the places of the bishops and assumed the whole admin- 
istration of the affairs of the church. They appoint the 
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consistories, which are civil and ecclesiastical tribunals, 
composed in part of laymen, which have the power of ex- 
amining and collating ministers, and of exercising disci- 
pline. The whole legislative power is in the state, in 
whose name and by whose authority even the liturgies are 
introduced or altered. A doctrine which leads to the con- 
clusion that the church of England is not and never has 
been a church of Christ, and that there has never been a 
true church in Germany, is refuted by the reductio ad ab- 
surdum, 

The attempt which has been made to draw a distinction 
between these cases and that of the present established 
church of Scotland, on the ground that the churches of 
England and Germany never had the truth on this subject 
committed to them, or never had the light to see it, and the 
grace to profess it, and therefore are not guilty of the apos- 
tacy chargeable on the Scottish establishment, which once 
professed, but has since practically rejected the doctrine of 
the independence of the church, cannot we are persuaded 
satisfy any mind not perveyted by undue excitement. By 
the very statement of the case the error is admitted not to 
be deadly ; and it is hard to see how a body of men falling 
into an error in which other churches have always been 
involved, should forfeit thereby the character of a church 
of Christ. This assumption is in the present instance the 
more unreasonable, inasmuch as the doctrines professed by 
the present establishment, are admitted on thisas well as on 
all other points to be, in the view of these brethren, far more 
pure, more coincident with their own view of the meaning of 
the word of God, than those professed by other Christian com- 
munities whose church state they continue to acknowledge. 
Here are two bodies, the one far more correct in doctrine, 
discipline, and government, and far more independent of 
the state than the other, and yet the latter is a church and 
the former is not! This isa judgment which cannot com- 
mand the assent of the people of God. 

If the Established Church then is still, on all grounds of 
principle, to be regarded as a true church, it is in itself a 
great evil, to treat it as though it were a synagogue of 
Satan; and this evil must be productive of many others. 
It need not be remarked that it must produce that aliena- 
tion and even exasperation which injustice always excites 
in those who are its objects. Instead of peace aud charity, 
there will be conflict and enmity. And enmity and contention 
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when not directed against evil, must, as we learn from 
scripture, grieve the Holy Spirit from whom all spiritual 
good comes down. This is the great evil which we appre- 
hend from the course which some of our Scottish brethren 
seem disposed to pursue on this subject. If they are wrong 
in denying that the Established Church is-a true church, 
they must be wrong in acting on that principle, and such 
action must be offensive to God, and must have a tendency 
to grieve from them that Spirit, on whose presence and 
blessing the success of their noble enterprise entirely de- 
pends, 

It.is a subordinate but still a serious evil, that the course 
to which we have adverted must in a measure deprive 
them of the good opinion, sympathy and co-operation of the 
friends of the Redeemer, in Scotland and other countries. 
Though we believe that the Established Church is still.a 
Church of Christ, we have no doubt of the wisdom and 
necessity of the separation, fof which,we have given a 
general outline in the preceding pages. It is often the 
duty of men to separate froma true church. As we are 
bound to obey God rather than men, so are we bound to 
withdraw from any community, when we are required 
either to profess or to do anything contrary to his word, as 
the condition of our continued union with it. It is because 
we believe the Frec Church to be right in forsaking the 
Establishment, because we consider the ‘principles which 
led to this separation true and important, because we 
admire the talent and decision which the seceders have so 
conspicuously displayed, and because we revere the moral 
excellence, the fidelity to Godj and his cause, which at so 
great a sacrifice they have exhibited ,that we have felt 
bound in conscience, while giving expression to this admi- 
ration, to dissent from the principle to which we have 
just adverted, and which we believe to be erroneous and of 
very evil tendency. 

There is one other point to which, in this connexion, we 
wish to call the attention of our readers. They have seen, 
and doubtless with regret, the expression of opinions and 
feelings in several quarters, suited to create a misgiving as 
to the propriety of the cordial co-operation of American 
Christians in aiding the Free Church of Scotland in her pre- 
sent gigantic struggle. The grand difficulty it seems is, 
that our Scottish brethren are not “voluntaries,’’ but still 
adhere to the doctrine of Establishments, and assert the 
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propriety of a union between the Church and State. What 
they mean by these avowals we must learn from their own 
language and not from our own pre-conceived opinions on 
the subject. “ We hold it,’ says Dr. Chalmers, «to be the 
duty of governments to give of their substance and means 
for the maintenance of religion in the land. . . . We 
hold that every department of the government should be 
leavened with Christianity, and every functionary in it, 
from the highest to the lowest, should be under its influ- 
ence. . . . We are the advocates for a national recog- 
nition and national support of religion.’? It may be proper 
first to inquire how the doctrine thus expressed differs 
from that which prevails among ourselves. All admit 
that the government should be leavened with Christianity, 
and all that its functionaries should be under its influence. 
All admit that there should be a national recognition of reli- 
gion, as in fact there is in our own constitution, in a multi- 
tude of our laws and institutions, in the often repeated acts 
of our chief magistrates, and in the decisions of our judges, 
declaring Christianity to be a part of the law of the land. 
But have we any provision by the state for the support of re- 
ligion? Toa certain extent we still have, and formerly we 
had to a much greater extent. It is the almost universal 
opinion in this country, that there should be common schools 
supported by the state or by the law of the land, and that re- 
ligion should be taught in such schools. The good old plan 
of having a teacher sustained at public expense, and the 
people allowed to determine what, and to what extent, re- 
ligion should be inculcated, has indeed been denounced and 
opposed by the infidel and irreligious part of the commu- 
nity, but as far as we know it has never been condemned 
by Christians. Our Scottish brethren, as we understand 
the matter, go one step further. They apply to preachers 
the principle which we apply to teachers, They say that 
the state should make provision, not only for schoolmasters 
who teach religion, but for ministers, and allow the people, 
the church, to determine what ministers they shall have, 
what form of government and worship they shall adopt. 
what doctrines they shall hear. _ For various reasons, we 
do not think this the best plan; we greatly prefer that 
on which the church has so long and so prosperously 
acted in our country, and on which it acted for 
three hundred years after Christ. But will any man say that 
the difference between our Scottish brethren and ourselves, 
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as to this point, is so great, as to give a shadow of reason 
for withholding from them our full and cordial co-operation ? 
Considering how many vital truths we hold in common, 
considering that they are suffering for the very princi- 
ples of religious liberty, of which we are so constantly 
boasting, it does appear to us unaccountabie that the mere 
fact that they apply to preachers the principle which we re- 
cognise in its application to teachers, should be regarded as 
a breaking point, by the strictest conscience. We cannot 
believe that those public bodies, and those newspaper wri- 
ters, who have washed their hands so carefully from all stain 
in this matter, would have felt the necessity of such scrupu- 
lous exactness, had they really perceived how small is the 
difference between our Scottish brethren and ourselves. In 
this country, the very phrase « church and state”’ is enough 
to frighten us from our propriety. We conjure up in our 
imaginations not only the abuses of a lordly hierarchy, but 
all the horrors of papal cruelty and oppression. But how 
long is it since all union between church and state ceased 
in New England? Is it not evident that every thing de- 
pends on the terms of that union? And if for nearly two 
centuries it operated without serious evil in New England, 
it may not be so dreadful, when professed as an abstract 
principle, by brethren who are suffering the loss of all 
things, because they refuse to submit to such union on terms 
inconsistent with the spiritual liberties of the people. 

We rejoice to believe that there is very little of this spirit 
of suspicion and spiritual prudery in our churches on this 
subject. The resolutions of many of our synods, the gen- 
eral tone of our religious papers, the spirit of the various 
meetings, some of them composed of members of several 
different religious denominations, which have expressed 
their views in relation to this matter, encourage us to hope 
that the expected delegation from the Free Church of Scot- 
land, will be received by the free churches of America, 
as brothers of the same family, children of the same Father, 
servants of the same Lord; men, with regard to whom it 
will be said, in the last day, Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
these my brethren, ye did it unto me. 

At the close of this article, it may be proper to say, in 
explanation of our silence with respect to the Second As- 
sembly of the Free Church in October last, that we have 
not yet been able to procure a full continuous report of its 
proceedings, and not being willing to rely upon partial inci- 
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dental statements, we have thought it best to confine our- 
selves at present to the occurrences in May, reserving those 
of later date to be the subject, if we find it necessary, of a 
deliberate review hereafter. 


Art.VI.—1. Remarks on English Churches, and on the 
expediency of rendering Sepulchral Memorials subser- 
vient to pious and Christian uses. By J. H. Mark- 
land, F.R.S.and S.A. Third edition, enlarged. Oxford. 
1843. pp. 274. 

2. 4 Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, Roman, Italian, 
and Gothic architecture. The third edition, enlarged. 
Exemplified by 700 wood cuts. Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 

3. Anglican Church Architecture, with some remarks on 
Ecclesiastical Furniture. By James Barr, Architect. 
Second edition. Oxford. 1843. pp. 216, 12mo. 


TuEsE works are among the fruits of the increased in- 
terest which has been felt, within a few years, in the Archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages. The singular fate which the 
Gothic Architecture has undergone would warrant the in- 
ference that it gives expression to no general and permanent 
truth, were we not in a condition to account satisfactorily 
for the mutations to which it has been subject. Appearing 
in the early part of the twelfth century, it gave such a dis- 
tinct and full utterance to some general sentiment of the age, 
that it spread at once over the whole of Christian Europe. 
So rapid was its transmission through Germany, France, 
Italy, Spain, and England, that it remains to this day, a 
matter of doubt where it originated, the most laborious 
and minute researches having failed to establish clearly a 
priority of date for the structures of any one of these coun- 
tries. 

Prior to the introduction of this style, there was no pre- 
valent style of church architecture. The Roman architec- 
ture, in the course of its protracted dissolution, had assumed, 
in the East, the form of what has been termed the Byzan- — 
tine style ; in Italy and Germany it had degenerated into the 
Lombard, and in England into the Norman style. The 
churches erected in these several countries prior to the 
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twelfth century, involved no common principle. Indeed 
that which chiefly marks them all is the entire want of any 
principle. There was nojther general likeness among them 
than what arose frem a certain resemblance in the details, 
and from the entire absence of any general idea by which 
these details might be blended into unity. ~The church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, the duomo of Pisa, and the 
Durham Cathedral may be taken as the representatives of 
the Byzantine, the Lombard, and the Norman styles; and 
if these buildings be compared together it will be found 
that, although they resemble each other in the use of the 
semicircular arch as the principle of support and some other 
Roman elements, and hence may be classed together under 
the general term Romanesque, they are nevertheless exceed- 
ingly unlike in their general effect.- Though they all em- 
ployed substantially the same elements of construction, the 
round arch supported by columns fashioned in their propor- 
tions and ornaments after the classical architecture, pilasters 
cornices and entablatures borrowed from the remains of 
Roman art, openings in the wall whether for doors or win- 
dows that were small, comparatively few in number and 
subordinate to the wall, vaulted ceilings, and domes; yet 
as these constructive elements were subject tono law, bound 
together by no one principle which assigned to each its 
place and function, and formed them into one organic 
whole, it was inevitable that they should be mingled together 


in different combinations and proportions according to the . 


capricious fancy of each builder. Hence each country had, 
with some general resemblance to others, its own peculiar 
style of building; and no one style was capable of tran- 
scending provincial limits, and giving law to the world, 
because no one rested upon any general principle of beauty 
or truth. vor.” 

No sooner however did the Gothic Architecture appear 
than it diffused itself through all lands where Christian 
churches were built. This rapid and universal diffusion, 
however it may be historically accounted for, must find its 


ultimate explanation in the palpable truth of this style of\ 
architecture. Instead of being like the styles which pre- 


ceeded it, an aggregation of materials and forms of construc- 
tion, associated and arranged upon no higher principle than 
that of building acommodious, shapely and convenient edi- 
fice, the Gothic style was a connected and organic whole, 
possessed of a vital principle which rejected every thing that 
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was heterogeneous, and assimilated all that it embraced. 
Hence its power and its popularity. 

After prevailing for a period of about three centuries this 
style was displaced by the revived classical architecture of 
the Italian school. Then came the days in which such men 
as Sir Henry Wotton stigmatized the glorious fanes which 
had been erected in this style as Gothic or barbarous, and 
Evelyn condemned it as a “certain fantastical and licentious 
mode of building,” and the son and biographer of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren sneered at the inimitable ceiling of Henry 
VIIth’s Chapel, as “lace and other cut work, and crinkle 
crankle.”” ‘The architecture nick-named the Gothic and ever 
since designated by that term, was then despised and cast 
out as whimsical, lawless and absurd, and men began to 
build after a fashion that was deemed the method of the 
ancients. This classical Architecture had its consumma- 
tion as in the cathedrals of St. Paul’s at London, and St. 
Peter’s at Rome. It is distinguished, even beyond the Ro- 
manesque architecture, by the want of any general princi- 
ple of unity. The Greek pediment or something which was 
intended to imitate that chief and crowning feature of the 
Greek temple, together with columnar ordinances fitted 
to receive and sustain vertical thrusts, is found in connec- 
tion with round arches, domes, vaulted ceilings, cupolas and 
spires. That this style was capable, in the hands of such 
men as Sir Christopher Wren, and Michael Angelo, of pro- 
ducing an imposing interior effect by the expansive dome 
hung high over head, and by the picturesque combination 
of the other interior elements of an immense structure, we 
have sufficient evidence in St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s ; but 
that it was utterly incapable of producing the higher effects 
of architectural excellence will be equally evident to any one 
who will take the several parts of either of those structures 
and attempt to establish the relation of unity between them. 
This attempt will inevitably lead to the conclusion that the 
different parts of the building have no mutual bond of cohe- 
rence. They are held together by the law of gravitation, they 
are cemented by mortar, but there are no mutual relations 
which make them coalesce. The effects which they produce, 
are due, in chief part, to the purely sensuous phenomena of 
immense magnitude, and picturesqueness of combination and 
arrangement. The moment that we attempt to discover that 
unity without which no work of art can fill and satisfy the 
mind, we find only discrepancies and contradictions. 
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The age that rejected the Gothic architecture showed thus 
its incompetency either to condemn or to approve. Had 
their censure of the Gothic been founded upon any princi- 
ples truly applicable as a criterion of excellence, we should 
have been compelled to admit that this style of architecture 
expressed something that was peculiar to the three centuries 
within which it originated and died. The fact of its death, 
if it could not be shown that it was inflicted in one of those 
freaks of fancy which whole communities and generations of 
men sometimes exhibit, would of course show that however 
fitted it may have been to give outward expression to the 
mind.of Europe during the three centuries of its prevalence, 
it embodied no universal principles. But when we examine 
the reasons assigned for its condemnation, we find that they 
rest upon conventional and affected standards of judgment ; 
and when we look at the buildings which were thought 
worthy to supplant the Gothic, we see that they are in every 
respect, whether of constructive art or ideal perfection, im- 
measurably inferior to their predecessors. We feel warran- 
ted therefore, in drawing the conclusion that the displace- 
ment of the Gothic architecture was perfectly analogous to 
those changes which literature has sometimes undergone, 
when partial and contracted hypotheses have for a season 
supplanted with their technical canons of criticism, a true 
and universal method. 

It is a remarkable fact that the revival of the Gothic was 
contemporaneous with the restoration of the true principles 
of the Greek architecture; and that they both date from the 
period in which the re-action in the public mind from the 
mechanical philosophy and sceptical spirit of the last cen- 
tury begins to be distinctly marked. No sooner was the true 
spirit of the wonderful remains of Athenian art com- 
prehended, then men began to turn to the cathedrals and 
other structures of the Middle Ages and find in them a 
transcendent beauty and power. It is now universally ad- 


mitted by those who have taken the pains to acquaint them- 


selves with the matter, that 


‘‘Tn those rich cathedral fanes, 
(Gothic ill-named) a harmony results 
From disunited parts ; and shapes minute, 
At once distinct and blended, boldly form 
One vast majestic whole.” 


As each plant in the vegetable world has its principle of 
unity, and this principle has its signature in the root, the 
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stem, the leaf, the flower, and the fruit, so has the Gothic 
architecture its vital principle infused into every part of the 
structure from the foundation stone to the summit of its 
towers and spires. The foliations of the arches, the tracery 
of the windows, and the scooped cells of the branched roof 
are effloresences of the same germinating principle which 
casts out the massive buttress, and throws up the towering 
pinnacle. 

But it is one thing to see and feel that the Gothic architec- 
ture possesses vitality, and a very different thing to define 
its principle of life. It is not our purpose, on the present 
occasion, to attempt any exposition of this matter. All that 
we desire, for the end we have in view, is that it should 
be admitted, on the grounds that we have assigned, or 
through faith in those who have studied the subject, that 
there is a true art developed in the Gothic architecture. 
This being admitted, we wish to show that Puseyism dis- 
plays some of its most marked characteristics in its attempts 
to comprehend and practice this art. 

A great impulse has been given from Oxford to the study 
of Gothic architecture. A society has been established there 
for promoting its study, and a number of works on the sub- 
ject have emanated from the Oxford press. Some of these 
are curiosities in their way. But without dwelling on the 
peculiarities of any, we wish to point attention to that which 
1s common to them all. 

They exhibit, as might have been anticipated, an exclu- 
sive, narrow-minded bigotry, in favour of one particular 
style of architecture, in connexion with utter ignorance of 
every other, The author of the Glossary, which is an 
elaborate, and in many respects, a valuable work, professes 
to explain the terms used in Grecian and Roman as well as 
Gothic architecture; but he seldom ventures beyond his 
beloved Gothic without betraying the most surprising and 
often ludicrous ignorance. We refer, for illustration, to his 
definition of the term cymatium, in which no less than 
seven applications of this term are given, every one of 
which is not only wrong but so absurdly wrong that it is 
impossible to read them with a grave face. What is still 
more unpardonable than this, he confounds the echinus, 
the only curved moulding that entered into the structure of 
the Parthenon, with the tasteless ovolo of the Romans, 
and then confounds both of these with the egg and dart 
sculpture with which they were sometimes ornamented. 
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Nor have we been able to find a single article in the book 
upon any subject connected with Grecian architecture, 
which is not either grossly erroneous, or so defective as to 
be worthless, while upon all the details of the Gothic, it is 
full, clear, and for the most part, correct. The same 
character runs through the other works which we have 
placed at the head of our article. They are all one-sided. 
We have no right to expect that treatises on English 
Church Architecture, like that of Mr. Barr, should contain 
an exposition of the principles of Greek architecture, but 
we have a right to expect that in their allusions to it they 
should not betray such ignorance as to satisfy us that their 
devotion to the Gothic is a blind and unintelligent preference. 
He who commends to the world any particular style of 
architecture, and while in the act of doing so, shows that 
he has never appreciated the spirit of beauty that dwells in 
the temples of the Athenians, can scarcely hope to win the 
public confidence as an arbiter of taste. The exclusiveness 
which confines the attention of the architectural bigot to 
one style, must of course prevent him from fully compre- 
hending even that one. Art is jealous of her secrets and 
they can be won from her only by a fearless and catholic 
confidence. The man whose mind is narrowed down to 
the interests of a party or a sect must be content to remain 
ignorant of them. He who despises the Parthenon, or 
looks upon it with cold indifference, can be nothing but a 
worshipper of stones in York Minster. 

Hence we should expect to find, as is the actual fact, 
that these works betray an inadequate comprehension of 
the true meaning and spirit of Gothic Architecture. In 
describing the separate parts of a Gothic edifice and the 
actual construction of English cathedrals and churches they 
are sufficiently accurate, but it is evident that they have 
failed to seize fully the law which makes the parts members 
of a whole. The traditional authority of the fathers of 
English architecture, is their source of information and their 
ultimate bar of appeal. Thus Mr. Barr says, “when de- 
signing a church, it is by no means sufficient that we bor- 
row the details of an old building, unless we likewise 
preserve its general proportions and canonical distribution.” 
He does not here nor elsewhere venture to raise the inquiry 
whether the “old building’ may not itself be faulty in 
some of its proportions; he nowhere hints at the possibility 
of our obtaining such an idea of the interior law of the 
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Gothic architecture in which its essence is comprised, as 
may enable us to discriminate between different old build- 
ings, and without copying servilely any one combine the 
excellencies of several, or even originate a design in inde- 
pendence of them all. He who begs thus pusillanimously 
from the mighty masters of old, no matter how magnificent 
may be the gifts he receives, will show his beggarly nature 
through them all. It is not by copying the proportions of 
old buildings that we can hope to rival them, but by drink- 
ing in the spirit of those proportions, until a well-spring of 
living beauty is opened within us. 

The faithfulness with which the appeal to traditional 
authority is carried out in these works, is truly remarkable. 
They talk in good set terms often of the Gothic style, and 
yet always return with undeviating uniformity to the au- 
thority of the fathers. Whether they recommend any par- 
ticular disposition of the chief architectural members of the 
structure, or the use, among its minor adornments, of “the 
Cross, the Holy Name, the emblems of the Blessed Trinity, 
and other mystical devices,” the reason given is not that 
these things flow cut naturally from the great idea which 
governs the structure, but they “ adorned our old ecclesias- 
tical edifices.”’ 

In describing the appropriate doorway of a Gothic 
church, Mr. Barr says, “ In England the doorways of the 
cathedrals and other great churches are seldom features of 
that magnitude and importance which they are in the same 
class of ecclesiastical structures on the continent, and it is 


always advisable to preserve as much as possible the dis- - 


tinctive peculiarities of Anglican church architecture.” This 
is a fair sample of the whole. The end aimed at is not to 
cultivate a true and vital architecture, but to preserve the 
peculiarities of English architecture. The true question at 
issue, in the case stated, was not, what was the practice of 
English architects, but what would best harmonize with, 
and assist in carrying out the general idea of the Gothic 
style. In France and Germany the doorways are of such 
an imposing height and magnitude, that they constitute a 
very important feature of the west front; in England, on 
the contrary, they are comparatively diminutive and insig- 
nificant. Which of these two different characters ought to 
be given to the doorway of a modern Gothic church in 
England or elsewhere? If the question is to be decided 
by the obvious impression on the feelings, let any man 
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compare the west front of York Minster, or Salisbury 
Cathedral, with that of the Amiens or Rheims Cathedral, 
and he will not hesitate a moment to decide in favour of 
the latter. But the only adequate method of deciding 
such a question, is to ascertain what there is common to all 
these structures that differ from each other in some of their 
details ; what is it which notwithstanding their circumstan- 
tial disagreements gives to them all a sameness of expres- 
sion; what is there in them that may be taken away, and 
what that may not be taken away without destroying their 
character. When these questions have been satisfactorily 
answered we shall be possessed not of English, French or 
German arcitecture, but of the essence of them all, and we 
shall then be at no loss to decide between the comparative 
merits of those features in which they differ. To decide, 
as Mr. Barr does, is to substitute authority for reason. 

In like manner Mr. Markland in urging the pious and 
benevolent to bestow their gifts in the erection or improve- 
ment of some particular part of church edifices, cites with 
approbation, in illustration of his views, the Minstrel’s 
column in the church of St. Mary’s, Beverly. This column 
is a pier with clustered shafts, furnished with a double set 
of capitals placed at a sufficient distance, the one above the 
other, to contain a group of figures, with musical instru- 
ments, representing the minstrels who erected it. If the 
Gothic architecture be nothing more than a compendium 
of traditional teachings then it is only a waste of time to 
discuss any question connected with it; but if it have any 
fixed and certain principles, then surely it ought to have 
been shown that this “ Minstrel column” was in keeping 
with those principles before it was presented as an example 
to be imitated in the present age. We believe that the Gothic 
architecture has a real significancy quite other than that 
which is derived from any associations connected with it, 
and we are sure that for the expression of whatever may 
be its purpose, it is dependent chiefly upon its predomina- 
ting vertical line. In the interior, which is of necessity 
the most important part of a Gothic edifice, almost its only 
means of manifesting this vertical tendency is through the 
pier shafts of the arches, and the vaulting shafts of the 
ceiling. To break the continuousness of these shafts for 
the purpose of receiving a set of statues is to destroy the 
only significancy of the shaft. Whatever may be its good- 
liness in other respects, as a part of a Gothic interior, it 
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becomes, when thus broken, an unmeaning appendage. 
Such admiration as this, of the Gothic architecture, is very 
much akin to that of the good old lady who was so much 
moved by the peculiar eloquence of the word Mesopotamia. 
Mesopotamia was a good old word, it belonged to the time 
of the patriarchs, and being delivered moreover in a truly 
unctuous tone, it imparted a savour to the whole sermon 
into which it entered. 

As the Tractarians rest much in outward forms, which 
are no necessary or rational part of a spiritual system of 
religion, and which, being perfectly arbitrary and conven- 
tional, cannot but hinder the mind in its progress towards 
the perception of any great central truth; so, in art, the 
same disposition is manifested to divorce the form from the 
substance, the body from the spirit which animates it; and 
then, when the whole has‘been disintegrated, to assign a 
supetstitious value to each separate part. Each doorway 
must be made to hint darkly at some mystery, the storied 
windows must deliver up their venerable traditions, and 
the shafts and arches, the pulpit, the altar and the font, the 
quaint carvings and mystical devices, must all be arranged 
in accordance with some dream or vision. As the religion 
of such men must be, in a good degree, made up of out- 
ward institutions and rites, which, having Jost their only 
rational meaning through their disconnection from the inner 
truth of the system to which they belong, have a supersti- 
tious efficacy attributed to them, so their architecture is an 
assemblage of parts that having no inward principle of 
unity can only exist through some mystical meaning at- 
tached tothem. ‘Their art is no living reality, but an as- 
semblage of holy relics. 

For the same reason that we should be unwilling that 
any man should judge of religion by the form which it as- 
sumes in the teachings and practice of the Oxford Tracta- 
rians, we would desire also, to see the noble art of architec- 
ture rescued from their hands. Architecture, properly un- 
derstood, is undoubtedy as Coleridge pronounced it, the most 
difficult of the fine arts, “it involves all the powers of de- 
sign, and is sculpture and painting inclusively; it shows 
the greatness of man, and should at the same time teach him 
humility.”’ It exhibits the greatest difference from nature, 
that can exist in works of art, and requires therefore, 
thoughtful, and earnest study for the discovery and appre- 
ciation of its principles. To build a convenient and ornate 
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edifice, whether for domestic or religious purposes is an 
easy matter; but to dispose building materials in such forms 
as shall be expressive of intellectual purposes and senti- 
iments, this is a task that demands, for its adequate discharge, 
other attainments than technical rules, old traditions and 
the narrow dogmas of a sect. The living and life produ- 
cing ideas of this art are to be acqured only through “ the 
perception of those relations which alone are beautiful and 
eternal, whose prime concords can be proved, but whose 
deeper mysteries can only be felt.’”* 

The Gothic architecture is one of the most wonderful crea- 
tions of the human mind. The more we study it, the more 
are we lost in admiration at the skill which has succeeded in 
employing such an endless multiplicity of details as enter 
into a Gothic structure, without sacrificing the essential 
unity of the whole. The idea which evolved it, seems to 
luxuriate in the greatest abundance of forms, all of which 
are animated and all in the same spirit. It is of course 
symbolical, as all true art must be. Any object which does 
not irresistibly lead the mind beyond itself, and inspire a 
feeling due not to the qualities of the object but to something 
far greater and better that is suggested by it, is no work 
of art. But the symbolism of Gothic architecture, as of all 
characteristic art, is dependent upon no accidental associa- 
tions, or conventional appointments. It is not the work of 
a man, who, having agreed with his fellows, that certain 
signs shall represent certain objects or qualities, proceeds to 
use the power with which they have endowed him; but of 
one who having worshipped beside the fountain of primal 
beauty has drunk in those essential principles of harmony 
which must speak to the hearts of all men. The forms that 
enter into a Gothic cathedral are a figured language, but it 
is a universal language. 

How preposterous then, to mix up with this natural sym- 
bolism, deriving its efficacy from that which is true as the 
human mind and permanent as the race, the purely techni- 
cal symbolism of any particular creed or age! How ab- 
surd to break in upon the harmony that assimilating to 
itself the voice of each of its manifold parts, pours forth its 
choral symphonies from the whole, with the crotchets of a 
school or sect. The “ mystic devices,’’ for which Mr. Barr 
pleads, the sacred monogram, the vesica piscis, and other 


* Goethe’s Works. Vol. xxxix. p. 339. 
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technical inventions, what have these to do in conjunction 
with those harmonious forms, aud relations, that, partaking 
of the very essence of beauty, are endowed with natural 
and indefeasible power to awe, to subdue, to exalt, to re- 
fine the human mind, 

It may easily be gathered from what we have already 
said, that we dissent utterly from the sentiment often ex- 
pressed, that the Gothic architecture is a development of 
Papal Christianity. It is indeed a religious architecture, as 
every other true style has been; it is, in some sense, a 
Christian architecture, but further to limit its generality is 
to despoil it of its glory and power. Doubtless an archi- 
tecture might be devised which would be an apprepriate 
symbol of Romanism. So-also we might construct a style 
which ‘would fitly represent the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, as its doctrines and practises are expounded by the 
Oxford Tractarians; but it would be widely different from 
the Gothic. It would be a style which, acknowledging no 
infallible standards, except as they are interpreted by tra- 
dition, would copy “old buildings’? without daring to aspire 
even so high as imitation. It would of course fix attention 
upon external forms, rather than upon the thought within. 
Hence also it would limit its views of mental expression to 
the ideas of power and grandeur through which the mind 
might be overawed and reduced to an unreasoning sub- 
mission. It would discourage the robust and manly exer- 
cise of the human intellect, and would care little therefore 
for strict unity and severe harmony, if it might so manage 
the details as to produce an extemporaneous impression 
upon the beholder, sufficiently powerful to compel him to 
yield a slavish obedience to authority. The deeper myste- 
ries of art which are to be felt only by those who have un- 
derstood its “ prime concords,’”’ would be altogether beyond 
its reach. But we feel little interest in tracing out minutely 
the idea of an Episcopal art. It will be exhibited in its 
concrete form whenever the teachings of such architects as 
Mr. Barr shall have been carried thoroughly into practice, 
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Arr. VIL—The Duties of Educated Men; an Oration 
before the Literary Societies of Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa., July, 1843. By George W. Bethune, 
Minister of the Third Reformed Dutch Church, Phila- 
delphia. Philadelphia: 1843. 8vo. pp. 40. 


Orarions at college Commencements are becoming nu- 
merous enough to fill several volumesa year. Thougha 
common, we do not consider it an easy sort of composition, 
Dr. Bethune’s is one of the most agreeable of its kind. 
The lessons enjoined are uniformly good. Some of them 
are very adroitly communicated, and very wisely supported, 
by authorities which have great weight with divers among 
us who are afraid of being learned over much. Like 
everything of the author’s, the discourse is easy and grace- 
ful. In an academical exercise such as this, we can endure 
an amount of citation, and even a sprinkling of Latin and 
Greek, which we confess we could willingly forego ina 
discourse ad populum. 


1, Manual of Classical Literature. From the German 
of J. J. Eschenberg, Professor in the Carolinum at 
Brunswick. With additions, etc., etc. By N. W. 
Fiske, Professor in Amherst College. Fourth edition..... 
Sixth Thousand. Philadelphia: Edward C- Biddle. 
1843. Svo. pp. 690. 

2. Supplemental Plates to the Manual of Classical 
Literature. By N. W. Fiske, Professor in Amherst Col- 
lege. Philadelphia: Edward C. Biddle. 1843. 

We do not pretend to have read the whole of this large 
work ; and it would require one to have used it in instruc- 
tion, to be qualified to give a proper judgment of its merits, 
We have, however, examined it with some care, at several 
times, and upon different subjects; and we feel justified in 
recommending it with some emphasis. It appears to con- 
tain all that is in the treatises formerly put into the hands 
of students, such as Adam, Tooke and Kennet, with a vast 
collection of facts on kindred subjects, never before brought 
together in one volume. It purports to be a cyclopedia, 
of all the apparatus needed by the classical student; treat- 
ing of Geography, Chronology, Mythology, Greek and Ro- » 
man Antiquities, the Archeology of Greek and Roman 
literature, and art, and the History of Greek and Roman 
Literature. Both teacher and learner here find a suitable 
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introduction to the reading of the classics, and:an invalua- 
ble aid while engaged in reading them. The archeology 
of literature and art is presented in a manner entirely novel, 
and fitted for general use. In Germany, the original work 
has passed through a number of editions, and been exten- 
sively used in schools. The additions made by Mr. Fiske 
have been very considerable: and the multitude of striking 
plates, which distinguish this edition, is one of its most 
remarkable and useful traits. Of these there are more 
than eighty, of the full size of the page. 

In comparing this with the admirable work of Smith, 
recently edited with great additions by Professor Anthon, 
it is to be observed, that while the latter is far more com- 
plete on the points which it touches, the book we are here 
noticing is more comprehensive, especially in respect to 
Geography, History, Mythology and Literature. 


“in Address delivered before the Washington and Frank- 
lin Literary Societies of La Fayette College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, at the eighth annual Commencement. 
September 20, 1843. By William A. Porter, A. M. 
Easton, pp. 37. 


An interesting and creditable discourse upon a well- 
selected subject; namely, that the human mind has never 
been so successfully cultivated, nor produced fruits so abun- 
dant, as where opportunities for improvement have been 
fewest. The nature of the investigation leads the author 
into an extended and diversified induction of particular 
instances. He adduces the origin of Christianity, the Refor- 
mation, the French Revolution, and the rise of our own 
government; the chief names in Science, Literature and 
the Arts; and employs these to show the severe but effectual 
training by which men are made great. He proceeds to 
point out the duty of society to such men, especially in 
regard to the fostering of genius. From which he deduces 
arguments for the most laborious discipline, and for the 
severest virtue. The manner of the orator, throughout, is 
both pleasing and forcible. 


Memoir of the Life, Labours, and Extensive Usefulness 
of the Rev. Christmas Evans: a distinguished minister 
of the Baptist denomination in Wales. Extracted 
from the Welsh Memoirs, by David Phillips. New York. 
M. W. Dodd. 1843. pp. 258. 12mo. 
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Ir is not possible, in the short space which is allowed us, 
to say all that is suggested by this interesting volume. We 
have been familiar, for many years, with the name of 
Christmas Evans, as the Whitefield of Wales; but we never 
knew, until this biography taught us, how truly he deserved 
the title. No one can read the memoir, without acknow- 
ledging of its subject, that he was a great man, and an emi- 
nent servant of Christ. Powerful intellect was united with 
extraordinary imagination. His argument in a singular 
manner embodied itself in the imagery of a native rhetoric. 
We no longer wonder at the estimation in which he was 
held by Robert Hall. The effects of his preaching were 
almost without a parallel. 

Although Mr. Evans left the Presbyterians for the Bap- 
tists, we, who do not give rites the chief place, are content 
with the change; for the Presbyterians whom he abandoned 
were unsound. Wales presents the anomaly of Calvinistic 
Methodists and Arminian Presbyterians. Mr. Evans was 
a thorough-paced Calvinist; not a follower of Williams or 
of Fuller. For a time he was entangled in the meshes of 
Sandemanianism, but he escaped as from a dangerous error, 
and his testimony to the unspiritual and soul-lulling influ- 
ence of that scheme is intelligent and valuable. We can 
freely recommend this unpretending book, to all who can 
prize an uncut diamond. 


The Book of Poetry : Prepared for the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. Philadelphia: 1844. 12mo. pp. 264. 
WE respect the policy of the Board which has led them to 

issue works of beautiful exterior. The Religious Tract So- 
ciety of London, like ours an evangelical and Calvinistic body, 
has found the advantage of the same method. This volume 
is eminently beautiful, and Dr. Engles has furnished us with 
a selection of delightful Christian poetry. With scarcely an 
exception, we regard the pieces as worthy of this elegant 
garb, and the volume as highly deserving the praise which 
has been bestowed on it in the public prints. It is pecu- 
liarly fitted to be presented as a token of Christian friend- 
ship. 


The Rise and Progress of Religionin the Soul. By Philip 
Doddridge, D.D. Philadelphia. Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 1843. 12mo. pp. 323. 


For us to recommend sueh a work, would be an imperti- 
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nence. Its best praise is the thousands whom, by the bles- 
sing of God, it has led to the Redeemer. It has so long 
taken its place by the side of the immortal works of Bunyan 
and Baxter, that all we have to do, is to tell our readers 
Where they may find it in a new edition, which has every 
good quality they could desire. It is embellished with a 
pleasing likeness of the author. 


Remarkable Places mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. 
Prepared for the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Philadelphia: 1844. 18mo. pp. 124. 


Turis is a little book of plates and descriptions, of Mount 
Ararat, Sinai, Jericho, Babylon, Nineveh, Damascus, Tyre, 
Zidon, Jordan, Carmel, Jerusalem and places adjacent, 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, Tiberias and Patmos. It is not only 
a scriptural but a beautiful work, and we welcome it asa 
suitable present for Bible-reading youth. 


The Lives of the British Reformers, embellished with 
twelve portraits. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
of Publication. 1844. 12mo. 


In the estimate of any good judge, the lithographic im- 
pressions which adorn this work, are worth its whole cost. 
It gives the lives of those great Reformers, whose works 
have been published by the Board in twelve volumes. 
These witnesses forthe truth include Wickliff, Bilney, Tin- 
dal, Lady Jane Grey, Latimer, Hooper, Bradford, Ridley, 
John Rogers, Knox, Jewell, Fox, Bale and Coverdale. The 
memoirs are well prepared, atid comprise a fund of in- 
struction with regard to the reformation in Great Britain. 
As the Introduction suggests, it is adapted to the use of 
those who cannot conveniently purchase the whole set of 
the British Reformers, Of this, as of all the publications 
of our Board, the typography, plates and binding are of the 
very first order. 


The History of the Church of Engiand to the kevolu- 
tion, 1688. By Thomas Vowler Short, D. D. Bishop of 
Sodor and Mann. First American from the third Eng- 
lish edition. Philadelphia: James M. Campbell & Co. 


New York: Saxton & Miles. 1843. pp. 352. 


Turs is a very compactly printed and neat volume, con- 
taining a great deal of matter at a very low price. The work 
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itself is valuable, partly because it treats of the origin and 
progress of one of the most important divisions of the Chris- 
tian church, and partly because the author has condensed a 
great deal of information in a comparatively short compass. 
The book is of course decidedly Episcopal in its principles 
and spirit; but it is not Laudean. Though decided in as- 
serting the full claim of prelacy, it is not indiscriminate in 
its praise of “church men;’’ nor denunciatory in its tone 
towards other portions of the one, catholic, apostolic church. 
This in our days is a great deal. ’ 

The History of the Church of England however 1s yet 
tobe written, There is no work extant which fully and 
fairly develops the principles on which it was founded ; 
which shows how and why its form of government is what 
it is; how and why her liturgy,and rubrics are what they are ; 
which traces the history of doctrine among her members 
and shows how the conflicting elements of her standards 
have worked themselves out, sometimes the Calvinism of 
her articles and sometimes the Popery of her liturgy gain- 
ing the ascendancy, and still more frequently the worldli- 
ness of her clergy obliterating in a great measure both forms 
of doctrine which are mixed but not mingled in her formu- 
laries. There is no work which enables us to answer the 
question, how she has fulfilled her vocation; how far she 
has taught the gospel to the millions committed to her care ; 
how far her teaching has been accordant with the scripture, 
so far as it has reached, and how large a portion of her 
charge has been allowed to grow up in ignorance around 
her. These are the really important points of her history, 
which ought to be brought out. Her excellencies and de- 
fects would thus be made apparent, and the Christian 
world would see how far the extension of her principles 
and influence is desirable or otherwise. 


The Great Change: a Treatise on Conversion. By 
George Redford, D. D., LL.D. Philadelphia: American 
Sunday School Union. 1843. pp. 179. 


Sucu a work as this ought not to be lightly commended. 
Any book which proposes to teach men what they must do, 
or what they must experience, in order to be saved, isa 
very serious matter. The writer and publishers of such a 
book incur a heavy responsibility, which is shared by all 
those who endeavour to promote itscirculation. The great 
desideratum of all such works is of course, truth; the strict 
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accordance of all its doctrines with the word of God. The 
quality next perhaps in importance, is perspicuity or sim- 
plicity in its statements; and thirdly, a right spirit, which 
supposes the writer to feel the power of the truths which 
he presents, and to have the good of his readers directly 
and constantly in view. We think this little work has all 
these excellencies in an eminent degree. We have seldom 
read a book of the kind, which made a deeper or more fa- 
vourable impression on our mind. We believe few per- 
sons will read it without wishing to place a copy of it, in 
the hands of those dear to them whom they are anxious to 
bring to the knowledge of the truth. 


The Great Aim of the Sunday School Teacher. Phila- 
delphia: American Sunday School Union. 1843. pp. 127. 
THE appearance of this book, a 16mo. beautifully print- 

ed, is somewhat deceptive. From its diminutive size, we 

took it up under the impression that it was a child’s book; 
but we soon found that it was written by a man and for 
men. Our only fear is that its strongly marked intellectual, 
and somewhat philosophical, character may elevate it 
above the reach of many of our Sunday School teachers. 

This peculiarity is indeed counteracted by the perspicuity 

and strength of its style, and by the decidedly religious and 

practical character of its principles and aim. The Sunday 

School teacher will be surprised to find how difficult, dig- 

nified and responsible is the work in which he is engaged ; 

and if the book has‘on him the effect it is eminently fitted to 
produce, he will feel that he cannot acquit himself of his 
obligations, without strenuous effort and much prayer. 


Sermon on the Design and Duties of the Christian Min- 
istry. By the Right Rev. John Johns, D.D. Delivered 
before a convention of the diocese of Virginia. Alex- 
andria: 1843. pp. 19. 

Ture is no one subject which affords a surer touchstone 
of a man’s doctrine, as it concerns popery or protestantism, 
than his views of the Christian ministry. If he regards the 
minister as a preacher of the word, you may confidently 
conclude that he is a Protestant; if he regards him asa 
priest, you may as confidently infer that he is, to all intents 
and purposes, a Papist. The latter term designates the 
adherents of a certain system of doctrine, and not the mere 
advocates of the supremacy of the pope. That Bishop 
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Johns concurs on this germinating point with the founders 
of the Church of England, and with the whole of Reformed 
Christendom, our readers will be prepared to expect. 
His sermon might have been preached by Cranmer, or 
Luther or Calvin, of the days of the Reformation, or by 
Moore or Green in our own time and country. We should 
hear little of controversy about mere forms of government, 
if the pure gospel were but~preached by those who exalt 
the church above Christ, and forms above truth, as it 1s 
preached by Bishop Jolns and other honoured men of the 
Episcopal church. The end of the ministry, says the au- 
thor of this excellent sermon, is to save those that hear. It 
is “ appointed for the salvation of sinners.’”? «The ground, 
and the only meritorious ground of our pardon and accep- 
tance with God, is to be found inthe merits of the obe- 
dience and the atoning efficacy of the death of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. In this righteousness we become personally 
interested by faith. This faith is a fruit of the renewing 
influences of the Holy Ghost.”? “We are saved merito- 
riously by Christ; efficiently by the Holy Spirit; instru- 
mentally by faith, the ordained means of producing which, 
and its blessed effects, is the preaching of the word of re- 
conciliation.” 

We should like to go on and extract much of this inte- 
resting and faithful discourse, but our space forbids, and our 
object is merely to express our grateful pleasure in reading 
such words of truth, from one whose talents and station 
promise so much for the promotion of true evangelical reli- 
gion in our land. 


Homely Hints, chiefly addressed to Sunday School Teach- 
ers. By Old Humphrey. New York: Robert Carter. 
Pittsburgh : Thomas Carter. 1844. pp. 241. 

Tuis work appears to be characterized by the sound 
sense and raciness which distinguish the other productions 
of this popular writer. Sunday School teachers may find 
in it much to aid and encourage them in their work. 


The Believer: A Series of Discourses, by Rev. Hugh 
White. First American from the Seventh Dublin edi- 
tion. New York: Robert Carter. Pittsburgh: Thomas 
Carter. 1843. pp. 252. 


TuEsE discourses are practical rather than doctrinal. 
Their chief recommendation seems to be their fervent de- 
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votional spirit, which connected with their evangelical sen- 
timents, and the correct and lively style sufficiently account 
for the popularity which the fact of their having reached a 
seventh edition shows them to have gained. Their pious 
author is already known as the writer of the volumes enti- 
tled « Meditations on Prayer,’’—« The Second Advent,’’ 
&e. 


Letters toa Very Young Lady. Philadelphia: The A- 

merican Sunday School Union. 1843. 

Tus handsome volume has every thing to recommend 
it; good. sense, good principles and a good spirit. It is 
written with that happy felicity of diction which imparts a 
pleasure to the reader which he is often at a loss to account 
for, as the style is so excellent as not of itself to attract at- 
tention to itself. 


The /Ainzious Bench. By the Rev. J. W. Nevin, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in the Seminary of the German 
Reformed Church. Chambersburg: 1843. pp. 56. 
Dericacy in regard to the feelings of pious but misguided 

brethren, has kept many from giving public utterance to the 

opinions which are here so forcibly and seasonably urged 
by Dr. Nevin. They are opinions which have again and 
again been presented in this work. ‘The * Anxious Bench,’ 
as itis barbarously called, after having been by false zeal 
erected into a third sacrament, has gradually worked out 
its proper results, and in most of our churches has fallen 
into discredit. But it is still so far upheld in certain con- 
nexions, as to justify an earnest endeavour to show that it 
is neither salutary nor safe; which is the precise aim of 
this pamphlet. Its proper place is in union with the 
methods of Finney, and the self-conversion of the Oberlin 

Evangelist. In the main argument of this pamphlet, Dr. 

Nevin has our hearty concurrence. He maintains by proof 

which we consider unanswerable, that this device presents 

a false question for the conscience; that it unsettles true 

seriousness; that it usurps the place of the cross; and 

that it results in lasting, wide-spread spiritual mischief. 

He fully answers the common apologies for it; as that it 

brings the sinner to a decision; that it is an open 

self-committal; and that it gives force to his pur- 
pose. We have long perceived that many of those on 
whom such effects are produced have been the forward, the 
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sanguine, the rash, the self-confident and the self-righteous. 
And as a means of giving effect to truth and promoting 1m- 
pression, we should prefer rending the garments or wear- 
ing sackloth and ashes; which have scriptural authority. 
The great work of converting sinners to God demands in- 
struments and measures of higher authority and more hea- 
venly temper than the anxious bench, It ts our prayer 
that our church may be visited more widely and frequently 
than it has ever been, by great awakenings and abundant 
increase. In order to this, we pray that preachers may be 
more self-denying, laborious, affectionate and believing, 
and sermons more burning and pungent, and, where occa- 
sioidemands, more frequent also; and that prayer and ex- 
hortation, public and private, be largely increased. No 
blessing is more to be desired, than the simultaneous con- 
version of all the impenitent in every church. “The Lord 
our God add unto his people, how many soever they be, 
an hundred fold ;?? but why should our brethren “delight 
in this thing??? 2 Sam. xxiv: 3, All the new-measures of 
popery came in upon similar grounds. Let us confide in 
God’s weapon—the sword of the Spirit. 


2 discourse on the True Idea of the State as a Religious 
Institution, together with the Family and the Church 
ordained of God. Delivered Sept. 5, 1843, before the 


Porter Rhetorical Society of the Theological Seminary, - 


Andover, Mass. By Tayler Lewis, Esq., Professor of 
Greek in the University of the City of New York. An- 
dover: 1843, pp. 56. 


THERE is no writer whose productions perplex us more 
than those of Professor Lewis, in our attempts to characte- 
rize them. On every page we behold the indubitable marks 
of elegant scholarship, profound: reflection and devout 
feeling. Yet so unwonted is the nomenclature and so ob- 
scure at times the very enunciation of his tenet, that we 
fear alike to condemn and to assent. 

This is more than an occasional discourse, to be hastily 
perused and laid aside. It is a profound discussion of 
some of the most momentous questions connected with 
government, and shews the influence of ancient learning 
and philosophy. Occasionally we think the Professor has 
trodden on the utmost verge of what is safe, in regard to 
the authority of actual governments: but we warmly and 
zealously concur with him in his views respecting the right 
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of one generation to lay their successors under obligation. 
We dare not subscribe to every opinion; indeed there are 
Statements here which we are not sure that we fully com- 
prehend. But it is impossible to avoid being struck with 
the bold and original manner in which the author treats 
a subject, which is every day handled by demagogues and 
superficial politicians in a way to excite disgust. We have 
moreover to thank Professor Lewis, for turning aside, ever 
and anon, to deliver a mighty blow on behalf of old-fash- 
loned orthodoxy. His Platonism seems in no degree to 
have made lim either a sceptic or a rationalist, and we 
discern the reality of genuine Calvinism, under the philo- 
sophic diction of the Academy. He will doubtless be 
claimed as a trauscendentalist, by many who usurp the 
name. Such he is not, in the American understanding of 
the term. ‘True, his flights are lofty, but they are not 
without an end. He may be called an idealist, not in the 
sense of sceptical denial of the things which are, but as 
an avowed champion for the vindication of tdeas from the 
charge of being empty abstractions, Professor Lewis con- 
tends for the idea of a State, as something more thana 
congeries of voters, as an ordinance of God, and for law, 
as something more than conventional vor populi. He 
deals harshly with the sovereignty of the people, and 
ascribes the cogency of government to the sovereignty of 
God. He regards law as not the efflux and onent of 
popular will, but as a sacred agency formative of that will; 
not a changeful effect, but a ruling cause. He accordingly 
looks higher for the origin of obligation to law, than to the 
consent of the governed, whether expressed or implied. 
The State, in his view, is not the people, but that ideal 
whole which is a divine ordinance, which is informed by 
the spirit of law, and which is above and separate from all 
the transient phases of polity; a persistent organism dis- 
tinct from the present component parts, as the man is dis- 
tinct from the atoms which constitute his body at a given 
moment. He therefore regards government as a divine 
institution, necessary to the divine institution, necessary to 
the full development of perfect humanity. But we fear to 
attempt an analysis of a system so remote from popular 
notions and so liable to be misunderstood. Our attempt 
to state the drift of his argument has been free from any 
controversial intention. Those who comprehend the bear- 
ing of the speculations, will obtain the work itself, and will 


find it to be no ordinary production. 
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The Bruised Reed: a Memoir of the Rev. Henry Méwes, 
late pastor of Altenhausen and Ivenrode, Prussia. 
Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 18mo. 
pp. 139. 

Ir is useful to contemplate evangelical piety under phases 
which do not commonly present themselves in our own coun- 
try. We have often been struck with the character of Ger- 
man religion, as affectionate and joyful. Such, in a high de- 
gree, was that of Méwes. Seldom have we reada memoir, 
in the subject of which, while the outward man perisheth, 
the inward man is more renewed day by day. As the suffer- 
ings of Christ abounded in him, so his consolation also 
abounded by Christ. The whole of his Christian life wasa 
taking pleasure in infirmities and distresses, and a glorying in 
tribulation. It is a book of rare merit, and will, we doubt 
not, refresh the soul of many a sufferer. While the Sun- 
day School Union issue and circulate by thousands, such 
books as this, and the Holy War and the Great Change, 
we should think it a most short-sighted policy for Presby- 
terians to discountenance their enterprise. As we have 
always done, we bid them God speed. 


Guide for Writing Latin; consisting of Rules and 
Examples for practice. By John Philip Krebs, Doctor 
of Philosophy and principal School Director in the 
Dutchy of Nassau. From the German, by Samuel H. 
Taylor, Principal of Phillips Academy. Andover : 
Allen, Morrill and Wardwell. 1843. 12mo. pp.479 


We hail this book as indicating a return to the good old 
system of exercises, familiar in all schools after the English 
model. It has the same end with the useful works of 
Arnold, Crombie and Grotefend. We have no belief that 
genuine Latinists will arise among us, till schoolboys are 
made to write Latin for years together. The original 
work of Krebs has attained a higher reputation in Ger- 
many than perhaps any of its numerous rivals. To pro- 
nounce intelligently on the book would demand a sedulous 
use of it with pupils. We have cursorily looked through 
the whole, and have examined about fifty pages with mi- 
i a There are some harsh and some obscure 
places in the version, and some venial typographical 
blemishes, but we are ready to commend it as the best 
work which has appeared on this subject from the Ameri- 
can press. A student who, under proper guidance and 
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correction, should carefully write the whole of these exer- 
cises, would, in our opinion, have learned more of Latin 
construction, idiom and style, than could be possibly ob- 
tained by perusing a dozen authors in the ordinary way. 
The execution of the volume is elegant. 


Father Clement, a Roman Catholic Story. By the au- 
thor of “ The Decision,” “ Profession is not Principle,’ 
&c. Philadelphia: James M. Campbell & Co. 1843, 
12mo, pp. 155. 


Tuts book, by a lady whose name is deservedly celebra- 
ted, contains, fictitious as it is, more valuable truth than 
many elaborate volumes against Popery. We perused it 
many years ago, not only with interest, but with a sense 
of fascination and profound feeling. It is the ablest 
of Miss Kennedy’s striking works. The Papists have been 
so much galled by it, as to produce a tale on their part; a 
most lame and impotent affair. 


Neal’s History of the Puritans. Edited by John O. 
Choules, M. A. With portraits on steel. In two vol- 
umes. Vol. I. New York. Harper and Brothers. 1843. 
8vo. pp. 144. 


Amone a multitude of new productions, we rejoice to 
observe, what even our scanty list may indicate, a growing 
demand for old books of established reputation. The pub- 
lication of Neal is opportune, when anti-puritan and semi- 
popish opinions are rife. It has long been the treasury of 
information for non-conformists, in regard to the testimony 
and sufferings of their fathers. The present edition is, by 
far, the cheapest ever published; and we wish for it an 
extended circulation. 


The Power of Faith, exemplified in the Life and Wri- 
tings of the late Mrs. Isabella Graham. A new edition, 
enriched by her narrative of her husband’s death, and 
other select correspondence. New York: Robert Carter. 
1843. 12mo. pp. 440. 


Few of our readers need a re-introduction to the merits 
of this work, which has become classic amon erican 
religious biographies. It is perhaps from some early predi- 
lection, but we could not name a record of experience, 
which we consider more edifying. Here the suffering 
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Christian will find the mighty supports of grace, even in a 
feeble subject; and will see how the strongest doctrines of 
Calvinism become assimilated, to nourish and corroborate 
the new nature. Mrs. Graham was a woman of uncom- 
mon clearness and strength of understanding, sound judg- 
ment, thorough knowledge of the scripture and of reformed 
theology, animated devotion and a melting heart. There 
is not, in her history,a symptom of enthusiastic impulse; but 
it is fraught with devout affection. As a letter-writer, she 
excelled, and we do not hesitate to pronounce her compo- 


sitions as remarkable for vigour and simple grace of diction, ° 


as for.truth and piety. The amount of matter, which first 
appears in this edition, gives it new value. 


The Dangers of a College Life: 2 Discourse delivered in 
Nassau Hall, December 3, 1843. By James Carnahan, 
President of the College of New Jersey. Published at 
the request of the Students. Princeton. John T. Robin- 
son. 1843. : 

It speaks well for the College that such a discourse 
should have been demanded for publication by the ingen- 
uous youth to whom it was delivered; and we would add 
this sign, to others within our knowledge, which show 
that moral and religious considerations have increasing 
weight in this venerable institution. Like every thing 
which proceeds from the pen of President Carnahan, it is 
marked with sobriety, judgment, and strong sense. It is 
also clear, faithful and pungent, and it was heard with deep 
impression. It is such a discourse as every wise parent 
would desire his son to hear. In particular the counsels 
against intoxication, and the persuasives to total abstinence, 
are convincing and even pathetic. It would be difficult to 
do any thing which would more recommend our college, 
than to give wide diffusion to a body of advices from its 
head, which are so wise and truly parental, 


Elijah the Tishbite. By F. W. Krummacher, D.D. Au- 
thor of the “Martyr Lamb,’? “Dew of Israel,’ ete. 
New York. Robert Carter. 1843. 18mo. pp. 458. | 


A new interest attaches, in America, to the name of Dr. 
Krummacher, since his election to the presidentship of 
Marshall College. And though our country is denied the 
favour of having this eloquent and pious man within its 
bounds, we can all rejoice at the extent of his ministerial 
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usefulness at home, and of that authorship of which we 
feel the influence across the Atlantic. The work before us 
has been much read in England and America as well as in 
Germany. It contains much scriptural truth, and is through- 
out of an excellent spirit. The diction is highly wrought, 
and the flights of a lively fancy sometimes soar into ques- 
tionable allegory and very erroneous interpretation; but 
for a large class of readers, this very exuberance has 
its charm; and when it is the vehicle of substantial truth, 
we would be among the last to object. Indeed we can 
congratulate our country, at receiving now and thenarticles | 
more cordial and exhilarant than the expositions which pre- 
vail among ourselves. Many portions of this work, even 
in a version, are highly eloquent, and every page tends to 
awaken Christian feeling. 


The Errors of Romanism traced to their Origin in*Hu- 
man Natare. By Richard Whately, D.D. Archbishop 
of Dublin. Philadelphia: James M. Campbell & Co. 
1843. Svo. pp. 91. 

Txoves this brochure has been laid on our table at the 
latest hour in which anything could be prepared for the 
present number, we cannot refrain from giving to it a few 
words of such commendation as a most hasty perusal will 
justify. The name of Dr. Whately is a sufficient pledge, 
that these pages contain nothing wild, nothing violent, and 
nothing weak. The substance of the work was delivered 
in a series of discourses before the University of Oxford. 
The author treats of Superstition, Vicarious Religion, Pious 
Frauds, -Authority, Persecution, and Trust in Names and 
Privileges. Papists are found guilty of idolatry in their 
mass; and Episcopalians are gently but significantly warned 
of kindred abuses among themselves. Under the second 
head, Dr. Whately establishes the sole priesthood of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. On the subject of Persecution, as might 
have been expected, he defends many of the exclusive regu- 
lations of the Establishment and the Universities. But 
though, here and elsewhere, Presbyterians will find some 
applications of principles in which they cannot concur, they 
will in the main regard Dr. Whately as gathering with 
them. In every chapter they will recognise the placid 
strength of a great reasoner, and will rejoice that ina time 
of general defection such champions are raised up in the 
British Church. Especially will every friend of decorous 
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controversy esteem this, and other works of the same author, 
models of that quiet mode of demolition, which makes no 
outcry for the very reason that it is conscious of power ; 
dealing in soft words and hard arguments. 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the United Dioceses 
of Ossory, Ferns and Leighlin, at his primary visita- 
tion in September, 1842. By James Thomas O’Brien, 
D.D., Bishop of Ossory, &c. Philadelphia: James M. 
Campbell & Co. 1843. 8vo. pp. 96. 


Tue particular platform of Episcopacy upon which Bish- 
op O’Brien takes his stand, may be discerned from the fol- 
lowing sentence: “All our great Divines, who maintain 
the reality and the advantages of a succession from the 
“lpostles’ time, of Episcopally-consecrated Bishops, and 
Episcopally-ordained ministers in the Church, and who re- 
joice in the possession of it by our own Church as a signal 
blessing and privilege, not only did not maintain that it is 
absolutely essential to the being of the Church, but are at 
pains to make it clear, that they do not hold that it is.” 
In connexion with some things which are exclusively epis- 
copalian, Irish, and even local, this Discourse gives us much 
of general interest, and high merit. In particular, it may 
be regarded as a rapid but able survey of the whole Pusey- 
ite scheme, which is exposed and exploded with great force 
of argument. The charge comprises a full and satisfactory 
history of the Oxford movements and opinions, from their 
very inception; in which respect it has more than a tem- 
porary value. The enterprising publishers are entitled to 
the thanks of the Christian public, for the useful books 
which they continue to issue, at so cheap arate. We can- 
not but lament, however, the extraordinary typographical 
errors in the Greek quotations; see, in particular, pp. 80 
and 81. 


Jamaica, its past and present state. By James M. Phil- 
lippo, of Spanish Town, Jamaica, for twenty years a 
Baptist Missionary in that island. Philadelphia: James 
M. Campbell & Co. 1843. 8vo. pp. 176. 

Since the memorable act of August 1, 1838, the island 
of Jamaica has been an object of special interest to Ameri- 
cans. We have always looked upon it as a dispensation 
of Providence strikingly favourable to our country, that the 
experiment of emancipation should have a fair trial, on so 
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grand a scale, in the British colonies, before any similar 
measure should be adventured among ourselves. And 
however opposite may be the opinions among us, as to the 
wisdom of that proceeding, it is equally incumbent on all to 
become possessed of the true state of the case, in a matter 
which is thus reduced to a question of fact. The work Le- 
fore us evidently proceeds from one who is competent to 
give the desired information, up to a certain point. It must 
be owned however, that this pomt is far anterior to any at 
which the problem can be considered as fairly solved. But 
it abounds in history and statistics which are entertaining 
and valuable. It affords a narrative of the principal events 
connected with the'island, from its discovery ; the rise and 
progress both of slavery and emancipation; and particu- 
larly the history of religious effort. Mr. Phillippo is, for 
obvious reasons, more full in regard to his own denomina- 
tion; but he speaks liberally of all other Christians. His 
picture of West Indian Slavery, is dark indeed; more so 
than any true account of bondage in the United States 
could be. He is moreover, a zealous and undisguised abo- 
litionist; and as one who ranks himself among a once 
persecuted party, he writes on these topics with peculiar 
warmth. We are nevertheless, on this as on every subject, 
to hear witnesses, whatever may be their testimony ; and 
we are prepared to expect that the book will be read with 
avidity. 


1. The Farmer’s Daughter. By Mrs. Cameron. New 

York: Robert Carter. Pitsburgh: Thomas Carter. 1844. 
- 192. 

2. ae Allan, The Lame Girl. 2 Story founded on 
facts. By Grace Kennedy. From the ninth Edinburgh 
edition. New York: Robert Carter. Pittsburgh: Tho- 
mas Carter. 1843. pp. 107. 

TueEseE are two interesting and well written little books, 
the moral of which is excellent. 


A Vindication of the Scottish Covenanters: consisting 
of a Review of the first Series of the “ Tales of my 
Landlord”? By Thomas M’Crie, D.D. Philadelphia : 
James M. Campbell. New York: Saxton & Miles. 
1843. pp. 147. 

Tuat England and America are indebted to the Covenan- 

ters and Puritans for their civil and religious liberty is a 
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fact which all classes of writers have at times acknow- 
ledged. It is no Jess true that these men have been held 
up to the ridicule instead of the reverence of mankind; 
their peculiarities of speech or manners, being made 
the standard of judgment instead of their strength of intel- 
lect, their power of will, their fear of God and fearlessness 
of man, their self-devotion, constancy and piety. Histo- 
rians, novelists and poets have-vied with each other in en- 
deavouring to make the “world laugh at those who have 
been among the greatest benefactors of their race. The 
reason is plain: They were not of the world, and therefore 
the world hateth them. Dr. M’Crie’s interesting vindication 
of their character, however conclusive, will not change this 
state of feeling, which has a source which no correction of 
misrepresentations, and no force of demonstration can 
reach. This consideration, however, does not lessen the 
value of his labours. It is still important that those who 
are willing to know the truth should have the means of 
acquiring it; and that those who have a higher stan- 
dard of character than the cut of the hair or the tone 
of the voice, should be satisfied that those who cropped 
their heads, and spoke through their noses, were men who 
had more brains under their close cut hair and more that 
could stir the depths of the human soul in their nasal voices, 
than courtly cavaliers can ever either comprehend or with- 
stand. 


1. The Bible in Spain. By George Borrow. 1843. 

2. The Zincali: or an account of the Gipnsies of Spain. 
By George Borrow. Philadelphia: James M. Camp- 
bell. New York: Saxton and Miles. 1843. 


Turse two books of established reputation, Mr. Camp- 
bell has put forth in a very neat and compact form. 


Campbells Foreign Semi-Monthly Magazine: a Select 
Miscellany of European Literature and Art. 1843. 
Tue selections for this work seem in general to be made 

with good taste and judgment. Each number is embellished 
by a striking engraving, and contains seventy-two pages, 
forming annually three handsome volumes of nearly six 
hundred pages each. Price five dollars a year. Having 
great faith in pictures, as a means of culture and source of 
knowledge, we think the plan of this work is worthy of 
commendation, and its price, considering its extent, and 
the richness of its embellishments, is very moderate. 
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Lhe Kingdom of Christ. By Richard Whately, D.D. 
Archbishop of Dublin. Philadelphia: James M. Camp- 
bell. New York: Saxton & Miles. 1849. pp. 93. 

We have already noticed this work at length in our 
pages. We now mention its title to give the satisfactory 
information that for the insignificant price of twenty-five 
cents, the public may obtain in a very neat form the most 
logical and conclusive refutation of the High Church theory 
of the church, which has appeared during the present cen- 
tury. A refutation which is none the less effective because 
it comes from an Archbishop. 


The Huguenot Captain: or the Life of Theodore Agrip- 
pa D Aubigné, during the Civil Wars of France, in 
the reigns of Charles LX., Henry IIL, Henry IV., and 
the minority of Lewis X11f. Philadelphia: James M. 
Campbell. New York: Saxton & Miles; and the prin- 
cipal booksellers throughout the United States. 1843. 
pp. 121. Price 25 cents. 

Tuis is an exceedingly interesting work. It exhibits a 
specimen of an extinct race ; a form of character of which 
there are no examples extant. It relates also to one of the 
most momentous periods of modern history, when the des- 
tiny of France was trembling in the balance, and when, 
alas! the scales turned in favour of popery and death. 


Persuasives to Early Piety, interspersed with suitable 
Prayers. By Rev. J. G. Pike. New York: Robert 
Carter. Pittsburg: Thomas Carter. 1543. pp. 438 


Memoir of the Rev. Henry Martyn, B. D., late fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Chaplain to the 
Honourable Eust India Company. By the Rev. John 
Sargent, M. A. From the tenth London Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. With an introductory essay and 
an appendix by the American Editor. Fourth Edition. 
New York: Robert Carter, 58 Canal St. Pittsburgh: 
Thomas Carter. 1844. 

Tuts is a a complete and very attractive edition of a me- 
moir, which, in point of interest and usefulness, has no su- 
perior and very few approaching to equality, in the host of 
biographies which the past and the present generation have 
given birth. We are glad to inform our readers of the op- 
portunity to procure the book, in a new and perfect edition. 
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Tne Exodus of the Churchof Scotland: and the claims 
of the Free Church of Scotland to the Sympathy and 
Assistance of American Christians. By Thomas 
Smyth, D.D. Charleston. 1843. pp. 48. 


Tis sermon owes its existence and publication to the in- 
teresting fact that Christians, belonging to-seven religious 
denominations, united in requesting its delivery and after- 
ward, its publication. This liberality is highly creditable 
to the religiouscommunity of Charleston, and may be regard- 
ed as an auspicious omen of of the catholic spirit in which 
the claims of the Free Church of Scotland will be received 
in this country. Dr. Smyth has performed in an effective 
manner the task imposed upon him, in exhibiting the prin- 
ciples on which that church is fouuded, and its claims on 
the sympathy and assistance of American Christians. 


The voice ofthe Church One, under all the successive forms 
of Christianity : @ discourse pronounced at the open- 
ing of the Theological School at Geneva, By J. H. 
Merle D’Aubigné, D.D. ‘Translated by the Rev. R. 
Smith, Waterford. New York: John S. Taylor & Co. 
1844, pp. 63. 

Tue differences between Christians are kept so constantly 
in view, by their controversies aud contentions, we are apt 
to lose sight of the great body of evangelical truth which 
is the common heritage of the church in all ages and in all 
iis forms. ‘To bring this into view is the design of this 
discourse, in which M. D’ Aubigné considers the church du- 
ring four periods. The first, which he calls the primitive, 
or form of life, when the great truths of the gospel were 
held as the foundation and source of spiritual life, but not 
presented with much doctrinal precision ; the second, the 
period of Arius and Athanasius, Pelagius and Augustin, 
he calls the age of dogma, during which these same truths 
were canvassed and settled with exactness of definitions 
before unknown ; the third, the period of the schoolmen ; 
the fourth, that of the Reformation. In all these periods 
he shows that the doctrine of the Trinity, of the depravity 
and the helplessness of man; of justification through the 
righteousness of Christ, and of the necessity of the influ- 
ence of the Spirit, were ever held and constitute the real 
united testimony of the church. ‘This is done in the vi- 
vacious style of the author, and with that mixture of phi- 


losophical acumen and poetic genius for which he is re- 
markable. 
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A voice from intiquity to the men of the Nineteenth 
Century: or Read the Book. By J. H. Merle 
D’Aubigné. New York: John S. Taylor. 1844. pp. 69. 
Awnoruer characteristic little work by the same author, 

designed to recommend, by the united testimony of the 

ancient church, the reading of the Bible, or faith in the 
word of God, as the only corrective of the evils and dan- 
gers of society. 


Sequel to Apostolical Succession Examined, being un 
answer to an Episcopalian’s Comments upon tke 
Apostolical Succession. By William 8. Potts, D. D. St. 
Louis. 8vo. pp. 31. 

Tuts is a continuation of the controversy noticed in a 
former number as having arisen from the publication of a 
sermon by Dr. Potts before the Presbytery of St. Louis. 
The personal allusions of the pamphlet can of course have 
only a local interest ; but it affords'very gratifying evidence 
of the attention paid to controverted points by some of our 
most popular ministers, as well as an assurance that the 
groundless pretensions of our opponents will not be suffered 
to act upon the public mind without a timely antidote. 


The Reply of Rev. R. C. Grundy to a Pamphlet by a 
Catholic Layman, in answer to Three Discourses of 
his on Roman Catholicism, delivered-in the town of 
Spring field, Kentucky, August 13th, 1843. Maysville 
Svo. pp. 23. s 
Tue remarks just made upon another controversial pub- 

lication from the West, apply almost without modification 
to the one before us, in which as in the former, there are 
two parts or elements easily distinguished, the one of a per- 
sonal and local nature, scarcely intelligible to a distant 
reader, the other of a higher and more permanent impor- 
tance, showing considerable research and a zeal for the 
truth, heightened in this case by the author’s personal inte- 
rest in relatives and friends, whom he believes to be under 
dangerous delusion. 


The Protestant Reformation, its Cause and Influence. 
An Address delivered before the Society of Alumni of 
South Hanover College, July 25, 1843. By Rev. S. 
Ramsay Wilson. Cincinnati. 8vo. pp. 32. 

Tue subject selected by the orator on this occasion is 
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certainly one of far more interest and genuine importance 
than those usually chosen in like cases, and although, as 
She 3 might have been expected, he makes no attempt to throw 
8.5 ae*new light upon a subject so familiar, he is fairly entitled to 
* the higher praise of having urged, with earnestness and 
force, upon the minds of his young hearers,a series of facts, 
which instead of losing-are continually gaining in historical 
interest and practical importance. ‘The declamatory tone 
of the address which certainly detracts from its merit asa 
piece of writing, may have added much to its effect when 
orally delivered. It is indeed~a disadvantage to which 
speakers upon such occasions are invariably subject, that 
the same tone and manner of expression can scarcely be 
made equally acceptable to a hearer and a reader. 


The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, illustrated 
in a course of serious and practical addresses, suited to 
persons of every character and circumstance; with a de- 
vout meditation, or prayer, subjoined to each chapter. 
By Philip Doddridge, D.D. New York: Robert Carter, 
58 Canal Street. Pittsburgh: Thomas Carter. 1843. « 
Tuis edition is in clear type, on good white paper, and is 

neatly and tastefully gotten up. It is uniform in style with 

the series of valuable practical books which Mr, Carter has 
given to the religious public. More than this, it is unneces- 
sary to say. 


Proceedings of the General Assembly of the Free Church 
. of Scotland. October, 1843.’ Witness Newspaper. 

Edinburgh. 1843, 

AFTER our article on the Church of Scotland was in 
type, we received, through the kindness of a friend, several 
numbers of the Witness newspaper, containing a regular 
and full report of the proceedings in October, and although 
there is nothing which requires to be noticed at great length, 
we haveno doubt that a very concise summary of facts 
will be agreeable to many of our readers, The Assembly 
- met at Glasgow, Oct. 17, and was opened with a sermon by 

Dr. Chalmers. Dr. Brown of Glasgow was unanimously 
called to the chair. A ratio of representation was adopted, 
by which equal numbers of ministers and elders will here- 
after be returned, theological professors to be members.ex 
officio. The Synods and Presbyteries were further though 
not finally arranged, every synod to be attended by corres- 
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ponding members from certain other Synods named by the 
Assembly. The distinctive position of the Free Church, as 
opposed to the existing establishment, and to the so called 
voluntary priuciple, was re-asserted. Deputations were 
received from the Reformed Presbyterians, the United Se- 
ceders, the Irish Presbyterians, the Welsh Calvinists, and 
the evangelical churches of Geneva, besides written ad- 
dresses from various other bodies. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consult with certain corresponding bodies as to 
the best mode of regulating the transfer of ministers and 
probationers. Several cases of translation or resisted calls 
were settled harmoniously after some discussion. The As- 


sembly refused, with one dissenting voice, to allow Mr. 


Guthrie of Edinburgh to be called to London. During the 
summer England had been visited by several deputations, 
and arrangements were made fora more extensive visita- 
tion early in the winter. A very great interest had been 
excited there, and several thousand pounds contributed 
already. The Wesleyans, Baptists, Independents and a 
few Episcopalians, had co-operated cordially. The Synod 
of Canada had expressed its concurrence with the Free 
Church in principle, but declined to take any practical step 
in consequence of the disruption. The new college at Ed- 


inburgh was to be opened in November. A library of 


three thousand volumes had already been collected, Dr. 
Black was appointed Professor of Divinity at Aberdeen, 
with a view to the ultimate establishment of a faculty or 
college for the north of Scotland. He proposed a uniform 
plan of presbyterial examinations, which was ordered to be 
printed. No change was to be made as yet in the course 
of theological study, except so far as to accelerate the pro- 
gress of certain students more advanced in life. One hun- 
dred ministers preach in Gaelic, and seventy young men 
preparing for the ministry speak that language. The whole 
number of preachers adhering to the Free Church 1s stated 
at about six hundred. Out of the general Sustentation 
Fund, raised by local associations, a dividend of forty 
pounds for the first six months, was made to every pastor. 
The amount was smaller than had been expected, partly 
because a portion of the fund had been diverted to another 
object, that of building churches. Six hundred churches 
were reported as in progress or about to be commenced. 
Their average capacity is six hundred sittings, and the es- 
timated average expense of their erection five hundred 
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pounds. Nearly two-thirds of the whole amount required 
for this purpose had been raised. ‘The rest was expected 
to come chiefly from abroad. The Presbyterians of Ulster 
contributed ten thousand pounds. About a hundred 
churches were expected to be built by their respective con- 
gregations, without any draught upon the general fund. 
Nine are reported as the gift of individuals. Among these 
is the church at Kirkcudbright, to which eleven hundred 
pounds had been contributed by Mr. Lenox and Mr. 
Johnstone of New York. The new churches are said to 
be greatly superior to the old in appearance and comfort. 
The legal title to all ecclesiastical buildings was to be vest- 
ed in acentral board’of trustees, but the control of the 
houses left to the local authorities. In some parts of the 
country no sites for churches had as yet been procured, nor 
even shelter for the pastors. One visits his congregations 
in a yacht; one resides at an inn, another in a school- 
house, both without their families, and one comes sixty 
miles from home to perform his pastoral duties. The 
county of Sutherland, feudally subject to the Duke of that 
name, contains seventeen parishes and twenty-four thou- 
sand inhabitants, of whom only four hundred remain in 
the establishment. There has been no communion in the 
established churches of that county since the rupture, for 
want, it is said, both of elders and communicants, while 
one service of the Free Church was attended by above 
seven thousand persons. The Duke refusing to allow sites 
for Free Churches in any part of his domain, the people 
are obliged to worship under tents or inthe openair. The 
conduct of the Duke was strongly censured by the Marquis 
of Breadalbane, Mr. Fox Maule, and Mr. Campbell of 
Mouzie, all of whom sat as elders in the Free Assembly. 
The riots in Ross-shire, attending the induction of new min- 
isters in certain parish churches, were condemned by the 
Assembly, but ascribed to the intolerance of landholders in 
refusing sites for churches. Plans were adopted for sup- 
plying districts destitute of ministers, by means of elders, 
catechists and students. Nearly four hundred schoolmasters 
have adhered to the Free Church, and are to be supported 
by it. A plan, proposed by a Mr. McDonald, for endow- 
ing these church-schools, by means of a peculiar system of 
subscription, was received with great applause. Dr. 
Chalmers proposed several new financial expedients to in- 
crease the funds. There are now eight hundred associa- 
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tions which contribute weekly to the Sustentation Fund. 
Direct donations go to constitute the Building Fund. 
Collections at the church-doors are to answer local purpo- 
ses, and also to support the Schemes of the Church. The 
appropriation of pews is recommended, but without rents, 
except for special purposes. The election of Deacons was 
directed to be made within three months. Collections had 
been made for only two of the Church Schemes, but the 
amount was nearly if not quite as great as that raised by the 
whole church for the same objects in any former year. 
Mr. Dunlop resigned his place as chairman of the Board 
*of Missions, and was succeeded by Dr. Makellar, who 
gives up his congregation for the purpose. On the whole, 
the prospects of this noble enterprise are most encouraging, 
the only difficulties which exist,as Dr. Chalmers said, ari- 
sing from its very success, and from the fact that the 
people have seceded in much larger proportions than the 
clergy. This second Assembly wasno less harmonious than 
the first. The only point, on which considerable difference 
of judgment and of feeling still exists, is the precise mode of 
electing ministers, especially the question whether female 
communicants shall havea rightto vote. The final decision 
of this matter was again referred to the next Assembly. The 
only other act which we shall mention is the resolution to 
appoint a delegate to represent the Free Church in this 
country. The Reverend William Cunningham, D. D., the 
gentleman selected for this service, is now among us, and 
will no doubt be cordially welcomed by the churches of 


America. 


Egypt and the Books of Moses, or the Books of Moses 
illustrated by the Monuments of Egypt: with an Ap- 
pendix. By Dr. E. W. Hengstenberg, Professor of 
Theology at Berlin. From the German, by R. D.C. 
Robbins, Abbot Resident, Theological Seminary, Ando- 
ver. 1843. 12mo. pp. 300. 

Tus isa very interesting discussion of the bearing of 
recent researches into the antiquities of Egypt upon the 
Mosaic history. Egyptian antiquities have been made the 
ground of two separate and inconsistent attacks upon the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch. It has been alleged that 
some of the statements of Moses are at variance with in- 
formation imparted by the Egyptian monuments ; as, for 
example, lis mention of brick as a building material 
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whereas the brick was a Babylonian and not an Egyptian 
element of construction; his allusion to the vine as one of 
the products of Egypt, whereas the vine is said, upon other 
authority, never to have grown in the land; and several 
other like discrepancies. On the other hand it has been 
alleged that the resemblances between the Mosaic laws 
and institutions and those of Egypt are so minute and ex- 
tensive as to prove that the one was but a surreptitious 
copy of the other. This objection is as old as the time of 
Simplicius. Dr. Hengstenberg dispeses of these objections 
completely, and succeeds in deriving from the monumental 
history of Egypt many incidental confirmations of the sacred 
record. Hiswork is divided into two parts, first the negative 
part, in which he disproves the pretended mistakes and in- 
accuracies of the author of the Peutateuch; and second, 
the positive part, in which he brings forward the evi- 
dence afforded by Egyptian antiquity in favour of the 
books of Moses. The result of the whole investigation is, 
as might have been anticipated, that the sacred volume, so 
far from being invalidated in any of its allusions or state- 
ments in relation to Egyptian matter, receives new confir- 
mation from every addition made to our knowledge of its 
manners and customs, its history and its civil polity. Dr. 
Hengstenberg has no doubt in some few instances, pursued 
the parallel between the Egyptian and the Jewish econo- 
my to a fanciful extreme, but these do not affect his gene- 
ral argument which is, from its nature, cumulative in cha- 
racter, and remains possessed of ample strength after all 
necessary abatements are made. 
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Art. Il— History of the Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church by the Apostles. By Dr. Augustus 
Neander, Ordinary Professor of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, Consistorial Counsellor, etc. Translated 
from the third edition of the Original German, by J. E. 
Ryland. Complete inone volume. Philadelphia: James 
M. Campbell and Co. 1844. 8vo. pp. 331. 


Tue translator of this celebrated work has given us a 
brief memoir of the author, which is, in substance as follows. 
John Augustus William Neander, was born at Gottingen, 
January 16, 1789. His youth was spent chiefly at Ham- 
burg. Having renounced Judaism, he began his academi- 
cal studies at Halle, in 1806, and completed them at Gittin- 
gen, under the venerable Planck. After a short residence 
at Hamburg, he commenced, in 1811, at Heidelberg, as a 
theological teacher ; and in 1812 became theological profes- 
sor extraordinary. Here he published his work on the Life 
and Times of the Emperor Julian. The next year he was 
called to the University of Berlin. His work on St. Bernard 
soon followed. In 1818 appeared his history of the Gnos- 
tics. His next labour was the interesting and learned Biog- 
raphy of Chrysostom. In 1825, he published his ‘Denkwiir- 
digkeiten,’ or Memorabilia of early Christianity. All these 
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were preparatory to his general Church-history, which is still 
in progress, and on which his reputation must be founded. In 
the University of Berlin, Dr. Neander’s instructions are not 
confined to ecclesiastical history, but include lectures on sys- 
tematic theology, and on most of the New Testament 
books. ~ 

To these particulars we may add, that the private life of 
Neander is characterized by a childlike simplicity, and that 
his days and nights are spent in a devotion to profound 
study, such as would appal an American scholar. In patris- 
tical knowledge, it seems to be admitted, that he has no 
superior living: and he has lived so long among the records 
of the Greek churches, that their language is possessed by 
him almost with the familiarity of a vernacular tongue. 
As a lecturer, Dr. Neander is free from all encumbrance of 
notes, and, though singular in his manner, is in a high degree 
attractive and awakening ; as any one who reads a single 
chapter of his works, will be ready to believe. 

It is impossible to name a writer of Germany, whose theo- 
logical position it is more difficult to designate with pre- 
cision. He must certainly be regarded as a friend of the 
gospel and an opposer of Neology. With the Deism of the 
cold, flat, sneering rationalists, he has no sympathy. To- 
wards the other wing of the infidel army, that of the high- 
flying, transcendental, visionary, arrogant, pantheistic, phi- 
losophists, he has expressed not only repugnance but horror. 
He is a supernaturalist, and a resolute defender of the doc- 
trines of grace: but this expression must not be interpreted 
by English or American ideas. If we place Neander near to 
Tholuck, it must be at a place more remote from our own 
ground, and in a region where mists obscure his exact lo- 
cality. Accustomed to refer theology more to the heart 
than the head, he is led to undervalue logical statements ; 
and to express himself even on fundamental points with a 
vagueness which tantalizes the reader. In this respect he 
is equally opposed to the blunt negations of rationalism, and 
to the positive daring of Hengstenberg. The forms into 
which his creed is thrown, are often so wide, that even a 
Sabellian might not scruple to adopt them. “We will ad- 
here,” says he, “to that theologia pectoris, which is like- 
wise the true theology of the spirit, the German theology 
as Luther calls it”? And again: “The doctrine of Christ 
was not given as a rigid dead letter in one determinate form 
of human character, but it was announced as the word of 
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spirit and of life with a living flexibility and variety, by men 
enlightened by the Divine Spirit, who received and appro- 
priated it in a living manner, in accordance with their va- 
rious constitutional qualities and the difference of their 
course of life and education.”” With these views, he is of 
course little concerned to reconcile apparent discrepances 
in the New Testament teaching, by any reference to an 
analogy of faith. 

In the statement of historical facts, Neander is eminently 
candid. It does not seem to be his object to maintain any 
one of the prevailing systems. It would, however, be too 
much to assert, that he has no favourite opinions to sustain. 
As the avowed friend of spiritual, against ritual Christianity, 
and as the sworn enemy of all despotism in the state, and all 
hierarchy in the church, of all intolerance in theology, and 
all restriction in speculation, he finds his chosen doctrines 
everywhere in the golden age of the fathers. His darling 
tenet may be said to be, that of the universal priesthood of 
individual believers. Every work he has written bears 
directly or indirectly on this point. 

Thus zealous for spiritual rather than visible religion, for 
piety rather than logical precision, and for generals rather 
than particulars, it is not surprising that Neander should 
consider venial the aberrations of errorists and even of here- 
tics, and that his own statements should contain many things 
which strike us, of a more rigid school, as perilously latitu- 
dinarian. 

We have intimated that Neander is enlisted under the 
standards of no established system, philosophical or theolo- 
gical. Yet he has a system and a philosophy of his own. 
There is no writer known to us in whom the disposition to 
methodize particulars, and round off a theory, is more appa- 
rent. We shall be understood by all students of his works. 
Though a historian, it is remarkable that he seems never 
content with the bare statement of an event. His histories 
are not objective. A fact—as a fact—is nothing to him, 
No point in a narrative is valued, until it can be brought 
into some curve which he hastens to determine. Hence, as 
every reader has observed in his history, the theological 
systems even of heretics, are given with wonderful com- 
pleteness. He places himself at the ‘standing-point’ of 
Cerinthus or Eutyches, and from this centre describes the 
whole circle. Each creed is totus teres atque rotundus. 
In a less degree, the same is true of hisnarration. Lacunae 
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in the documentary statements are filled up with a confi- 
dence, which in any other writer would cause distrust, but 
which in our author proceeds most obviously from earnest 
conviction conjoined with a philosophic habit. But the 
consequence of this is, that however delightful may be the 
histories of Neander, we fail to rely on him as a perfectly 
unbiassed witness. In our opinion, many an inferior anna- 
list, a Fleury, a Prideaux or a Lardner, is more to be relied 
on, in regard to a question touching bare facts. We should not 
therefore go with much confidence to Neander, as an umpire 
on a question touching the genuineness of a book, the prac- 
tice of the church in baptism, or the nature of office in the 
early church; decided as his award on the last point might 
be in our favour. 

Among the peculiarities of Neander’s mode of present- 
ing truth, there is one which is strongly marked in all his 
teachings, whether exegetical or narrative. It is that he 
gives us materials for a conclusion, rather than the conclu- 
sion itself. The amiable candour which leads him to 
withhold the force of his own authority, at the same time 
increases the difficulty of the reader in apprehending what 
he means. Whether it be in the exposition of a text, or the 
ascertaining of a historical fact, it is his method, almost 
without exception, first to present in their utmost strength 
the reasons of his opponents, and then to add his own; 
summing up inso slight and modest a way, that, but for the 
order, one would often be at a loss to know which was the 
author’s judgment. After carefully perusing such a series 
of arguments pro and contra, we frequently have to study 
the case with severe application: no writer takes us back 
oftener over his own track. It is a trait of some great 
reasoners, such as Butler, Owen and Whately ; while the 
exact reverse is characteristic of certain other great reason- 
ers, such as Turretine, Chillingworth and Hill. It adds to 
the difficulty of discerning an author’s position. 

Similar difficulties arise from another grand peculiarity 
of Neander’s mind, which has given occasion to some 
raillery in his native land. His motto is free development. 
It seems to be a part of his nature, to have no capacity for 
seeing anything in insulation. All the objects of his mind 
are in fluzu. He regards every fact as a transition-point 
from one state of things to another. Thus even errors and 
abuses are processes through which the cyclical motion 
must revolve. This turn of mind is obviously the effect 
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of that proclivity to philosophic system which we have 
noted, and the cause of that leniency with wi ic! he often 
appears to look on what is evil. 

The work which we are reviewing first appeared in 1812. 
Since that time it has gone through two editions, the third 
bearing date August 2, 1842. It does not propose to give 
a complete history of the apostolic age, but more properly 
of the manner in which Christianity was d veo, ei out of 
Judaism. It might be denominated » copious commentary 
upon the Acts of the Apostles, with such a view of the - 
Epistles as illustrates the subject named in the title. In 
five books, the author treats in order of the Christian 
Church before it spread beyond Palestine—of the spread of 
Christianity among the Gentiles—of the labours of James 
and John during the same period—of the Apostle John, as 
closing the apostolic age—and of the apostolic doctrine. 

Viewed as a whole, we need scarcely say, it is a learned, 
candid, and truly fascinating book. It throws new light on 
an old subject. It takes us over a familiar but inexhausti- 
ble field, with a new guide, of incomparable abilities, 
There are a freshness and originality on every page such as 
one could scarcely dare expect on such a topic. The text 
is peculiarly flowing, i: consequence of the peculiar method 
of the author, which transfers all citation and all polemical 
remark to the margin. But, for the same reason, the notes 
contain so much independent discussion, that, to prevent 
interruption, they should be reserved for separate perusal. 
This remark applies to all Neander’s publications. _ 

The first event of great importance which occurs in the 
history, is the effusion of the Spirit on the Day of Pente- 
cost. And here, we acknowledge, the German tendency 
to tamper with inspired statements is apparent. ‘here is 
an obvious anxiety to explain the wonderful phenomena 
on psychological principles; a disposition which in ration- 
alists has eviscerated the body of divine truth, and which is 
as dangerous as it isunphilosophical. To shut out miracle, 
in whole or in part, is either to prescribe ways in which 
God shall operate, or to abridge omnipotence. Grant the 
latter, and even a child does not revolt at the supernatural, 
Never have we been able to perceive any gain in this par- 
ing away at the edge of a miracle. We learn nothing con- 
cerning the pentecostal glory, when it is surmised « that all 
which presented itself to them as a perception of the out- 
ward senses, might be, in fact, only a perception of the 
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predominant inward mental state, a sensuous objectiveness 
of what was operating inwardly with divine power, similar 
to the ecstatic visions which are elsewhere mentioned in 
Holy Writ.’ And we are amazed at finding Neander 
concluding, that “in the construction of the whole narrative 
we find nothing that obliges us to adopt the notion of a 
supernatural gift of tongues in the usual sense. The flames 
that settled on their heads appear as the natural symbols 
of the new tongues, or new language of that holy fire 
which was kindled in the hearts of the disciples, by the 
power of the Holy Spirit.”’ 

So-also in regard to the vision of Peter, at Joppa, the 
obscurity is only transferred from the fact to the description, 
when Neander tells us, that “two tendencies of his nature 
came into collision. The higher, the power of the Divine, 
had the mastery over his spirit, and the power of sensuous 
wants over his lower nature. Thus it came to pass, that 
the Divine and the Natural. were mingled together, not so 
as to obscure the Divine, but the Divine availed itself of 
the natural as an image, a symbolic vehicle for the truth 
about to be conveyed to Peter.’’ 

In regard to the conversion of the Apostle Paul, Nean- 
der takes higher ground; but even here there is what we 
consider an unreasonable solicitude to explain the miracle. 
The modus of a miracle cannot be explained. He conceives 
the whole, independently of all outward phenomena, as an 
inward transaction in Paul’s mind, a spiritual revelation of 
Christ to his higher self-consciousness. Against the grosser 
instances of such interpretation, we would urge the very 
arguments which our author brings to bear upon Strauss ; 
nay, the very arguments which all modern interpreters, 
Swedenborg excepted, have found valid against Origen and 
the allegorists. And as to the conversion of Saul, we find 
no difficulty in the belief of our childhood, that he heard 
the Lord Jesus in person. 

From the acknowledged candour and learning of Dr. 
Neander, we presume there is no point on which his opin- 
ions will be sought with more avidity, than on the early 
constitution of the church. These opinions will be found, 
so far as they are received, to be absolutely fatal to prelacy. 
Of government, as of everything else, he holds the particu- 
lars to have been evolved gradually and under the stress of 


circumstances. But the importance of the topic will justify 
an extract of some length : 
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“ As the believers, in opposition to the mass of the Jewish nation 
who remained hardened in their unbelief, now formed a community 
internally bound together by the one faith in Jesus as the Messiah, 
and by the consciousness of the higher life received from him, it 
was necessary that this internal union should assume a certain ex- 
ternal form. And a model for such a smaller community within the 
great national theocracy already existed among the Jews, along 
with the Temple worship, namely, the Synagogues. The means of 
religious edification which they supplied, took account of the reli- 
gious welfare of all, and consisted of united prayers and the ad- 
dresses of individuals who applied themselves to the study of the 
Old Testament. These means of edification closely corresponded to 
the nature of the new Christian worship. This form of social wor- 
ship, as it was copied in all the religious communities founded on 
Judaism, (such as the Essenes) was also adopted to a certain extent 
at the first formation of the Christian church. But it may be dispu- 
ted, whether the Apostles, to whom Christ committed the chief di- 
rection of affairs, designed from the first that believers should form 
a society exactly on the model of the Synagogue, and, in pursuance 
of this plan, instituted particular offices for the government of the 
church corresponding to that model—or whether, without such a 
preconceived plan, distinct offices were appointed, as circumstances 
required, in doing which they would avail themselves of the model 
of the Synagogue with which they were familiar. 

“The advocates of the first scheme (particularly Mosheim) pro- 
ceed on the undeniably correct assumption, that the existence of 
certain presidents at the head of the Christian societies, under the 
name of Elders (7gé¢/Si+¢01) must be presupposed, though their ap- 
pointment is not expressly mentioned, as appears from Acts xi. 30. 
The question arises, Whether even earlier traces cannot be found of 
the existence of such Presbyters? The appointment of deacons is 
indeed first mentioned as designed to meet a special emergency, but 
it seems probable that their office was already in existence. It may 
be presumed, that the apostles, in order not to be called off from the 
more weighty duties of their office, appointed from the beginning 
such almoners ; but as these officers hitherto had been chosen only 
from the native Jewish Christians of Palestine, the Christians ‘of 
Jewish descent, who came from other parts of the Roman empire, 
and to whom the Greek was almost as much their mother-tongue 
as the Aramaic, the Hellenists as they were termed—believed that 
they were unjustly treated. On their remonstrance, deacons of 
Hellenistic descent were especially appointed for them, as appears 
by their Greeh names. As the apostles declared that they were 
averse fram being distracted in their purely spiritual employment of 
prayer and preaching the word by the distribution of money, we 
may reasonably infer that even before this time, they had not en- 
gaged in such business, but had transferred it to other persons ap- 
pointed for the purpose.” ; 

«Hence we are disposed to believe, that the church was at first 
composed entirely of members standing on an equality with one 
another, and that the apostles alone held a higher rank, and exer- 
cised a directing influence over the whole, which arose from the 
original position in which Christ had placed them in relation to 
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other believers; so that the whole arrangement and administration 
of the affairs of the church proceeded from them, and they were 
first finduced by particular circumstances to appoint other church 
officers, as in the instance of deacons.” seas: 
“The institutions of the office of presbyters was similar in its 
origin to that of deacons. As the church was continually increasing 
in size, the details of its management also multiplied; the guidance 
of all its affairs by the apostles could no longer be conveniently com- 
bined with the exercise of their peculiar apostolic functions; they 
also wished in accordance with the spirit of Christianity, not to gov- 
ern alone, but preferred that the body of believers should govern 
themselves under their guidance ; thus they divided the government 
of the church, which hitherto they had exercised alone, with tried 
men, who formed a presiding council of elders, similar to that which 


was known in the Jewish Synagogues under the title of mgeo BUrEpols. 
Possibly, as the formal appointment of deacons arose from a specific 
outward occasion, a similar, though to us unknown, event occasioned 
that of presbyters. They were originally chosen as in the Syna- 
gogue, not to much for the instruction and edification of the church, 
as for taking the lead in its general government. 

‘But as to the provision made in the primitive church for religious 
instruction and edification, we have no precise information. If we 
are justified in assuming that the mode adopted in the assemblies of 
Gentile Christians, which in accordance with the enlightened spirit 
and nature of Christianity, was not confined to one station of life, or 
to one form of mental cultivation—was also the original one, we 
might from that conclude, that from the first, any one who had the 
ability and an inward call to utter his thoughts on Christian topics 
in a public assembly, was permitted to speak for the general im- 
provement and edification. 

“But the first church differed from the churches subsequently 
formed among the Gentiles in one important respect, that in the lat- 
ter there were no teachers of that degree of illumination, and claiming 
that respect to which the apostles had a right, from the position in 
which Christ himself had placed them. Meanwhile, though the 
apostles principally attended to the advancement of Christain 
knowledge, and as teachers possessed a preponderating and distin- 
guished influence, it by no means follows, that they monopolized 
the right of instructing the church. In "proportion as they were 
influenced by the spirit of the Gospel, it must have been their aim to 
lead believers by their teaching to that spiritual maturity, which 
would enable them to contribute (by virtue of the divine life com- 
municated to all by the Holy Spirit) to their mutual awakening, 
instruction and improvement. Viewing the occurrences of the day 
of Pentecost as an illustration of the agency of the Divine Spirit in 
the new dispensation, we might conclude that, on subsequent ocea- 
sions, that spiritual excitement which impelled believers to testify 
of the divine life, could not be confined to the apostles. Accordingly, 
we find that individuals came forward, who had already devoted 
themselves to the study and interpretation of the Old Testament, 
and to meditation on divine things, and when, by the illumination of 
the Holy Spirit, they had become familiar with the nature of the 
gospel, they could with comparative ease develop and apply its truths 
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in public addresses. They received the gift for which there was an 
adaptation in their minds—the y4gigua didacxaXiag, and, in conse- 
quence of it, were inferior only to the apostles in aptitude for giving 
public instruction. Besides that connected intellectual developement 
of truth, there were also addresses, which proceeded not so much 
from an aptness of the understanding improved by its exercise, and 
acting with a certain uniformity of operation—as from an instantane- 
ous, Immediate, inward awakening by the power of the Hely Spirit, 
im which a divine afflatus was feli both by the speaker and hearers; 
to this class, belonged the sgo¢yzciou, the yagipa seopyreics. To 
the prophets also were ascribed the exhortations (taeaxAngeig), which 
struck with the force of instantaneous impression on the minds of 
the hearers. The 0:04cxxd01 might also possess the gift of sfopyrsia, 
but not all who uttered particular instantaneous exhortations as 
prophets in the church were capable of holding the office of })dé¢- 
xara, We have no precise information concerning the relation of 
the 9i0acxaro1 to the presbyters in the primitive church, whether in 
the appointment of presbyters, care was taken that only those who 
were furnished with the gift of teaching should be admitted into 
the college of presbyters. Yet, in all cases, the oversight of the 
propagation of the Christian faith—of the administration of teaching 
and of devotional exercises in the social meetings of believers, 
belonged to that general superintendence of the church which was 
entrusted to them, as in the Jewish synagogues; although it was 
not the special and exclusive offices of the elders to give public ex- 
hortations, yet whoever might speak in their assemblies, they 
exercised an inspection over them. Acig xiii. 14. Inan epistle writ- 
ten towards the end of the apostolie cra to an early church composed of 
Christians of Jewish descent in Palestine (the Epistle to the Hebrews), 
it is presupposed that the rulers of the church had from the 
first provided for the delivery of divine truth, and watched over the 
spiritual welfare of the church, and therefore had the care of souls.” 


Concerning the gencral tenour of the history which 
follows, tracing the diffusion of Christian opinion, we find 
little toremark. At various points, our attention is arrested 
by adventurous opinions, but the observations are for the 
most part highly interesting, and fitted to throw great light 
on the New Testament annals. Seldom have we read a 
work which abounds more in new and origival views of 
this attractive period. We may adduce, as a happy in- 
stance of what we mean, his account of the introduction of 
Christianity at Athens, INo inan living is, we suppose, 
more fitted by intimate acquaintance with the Grecian 
inind, to place himself in the very position of Paul on 
Mars Hill: 

“Though the consequences which resulted from the apostle’s 


labours at Athens were at first inconsiderable; yet his appearance 
in this city (which in a different sense from Rome might be called 
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the metropolis of the world,) was in real importance pease 
one of the most memorable signs of the new spiritual creation. 
herald of that divine doctrine which, fraught with divine power, 
was destined to change the principles and practices of the ancient 
world, Paul came to Athens, the parent of Grecian culture and philo- 
sophy ; the city to which, as the Grecian element had eles the 
culture of the West, the whole Roman world was indebted for its 
mental advancement, which also was the central point of the Grecian 
religion, where an enthusiastic attachment to all that belonged to 
ancient Hellas, not excepting its idolatry, retained a firm hold ull the 
fourth century. Zeal for the honour of the gods, each one of whom 
had here his temple and his altars, and was celebrated by ee 
masterpieces of art, rendered Athens famous throughout the civilize 
world. It was at first Paul’s intention to wait for the arrival of Silas 
and Timothy before he entered on the publication of the gospel, as 
by his companions who had retumed to Berea, he had sent word for 
them to follow him as soon as possible. But when he saw himself 
surrounded by the statues, and altars, and temples of the Gods, and 
works of art, by which the honour due to the living God alone was 
transferred to creatmes of the imagination—he could not withstand 
the impulse of holy zeal, to testify of Him who called erring men to 
repentance and offered them salvation. He spoke in the synagogue 
to the Jews and Proselytes, but did not wait as in other cities till a 
way was opened by their means for publishing the gospel to the 
heathen. From ancient times it was customary at Athens for people 
to meet together under covered porticoes in public places, to converse 
with one another on matters of all kinds, trifling or important ; and 
then, as in the time of Demosthenes, groups of persons might be met 
with in the market, collected together merely to hear of something 
new. Accordingly, Paul made it his business to enter into conversa- 
tion with the passers-by, in hopes of turning their attention to the 
most important concern of man. The sentiment with which he was 
inspired had nothing in common with the enthusiasm of the fanatic, 
who is unable to transport himself from his own peculiar state of 
feeling to the standing-point of others, in order to make himself ac- 
quainted with the obsiacles that oppose their reception of what he 
holds as truth with absolute certainty. Paul knew, indeed, as he 
himself says, that the preaching of the crucified Saviour must appear 
to the wise men of the world as foolishness, until they beeame fools, 
that is, until they were convinced of the insufficiency of their wisdom 
in reference to the knowledge of divine things, and for the satislac- 
tion of their religious wants; 1fCor. i. 23; iii. 18. But he was not 
ashamed, as he also affirms, to testify to the wise and to the unwise, 
to the Greeks and to the barbarians, of what he knew from his own 
experience to be the power of God to save those that believe ; Rom. 
i. 16. The market to which he resorted was near a portico of the 
philosophers. Here he met with philosophers of the Epicurean and 
Stoic schools. If we reflect upon the relative position of the Stoics 
to the Epicureans, that the former acknowledged something divine 
as the animating principle in the universe and in human nature, that 
they were inspired with an ideal model founded in the moral nature 
of man, and that |they recognised man’s religious wants and the 
traditions that bore testimony to it;—while on the other hand, the 
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latter, though they did not absolutely do away with the belief in 
the gods, reduced it to something inert, non-essential, and superfluous; 
that they represented pleasure as the highest aim of human pursuit, 
and that they were accustomed to ridicule the existing religions as 
the offspring of human weakness and the spectral creations of fear ; 
—we might from such a contrast infer that the Stoics made a much 
nearer approach to Christianity than the Epicureans. But it does 
not follow that the former would give a more favourable reception to 
the gospel than the latter, for their vain notion of moral self-suffici- 
ency was diametrically opposed to a doctrine which inculcated 
repentance, forgiveness of sins, grace and justification by faith. This 
supreme God—the impersonal eternal reason pervading the universe 
—was something very different from the living God, the heavenly 
Father full of love whom the gospel reveals, and who must have ap- 
peared to the Stoics as far too human a being; and both parties 
agreed in the Grecian pride of philosophy, which would look down 
on a doctrine appearing in a Jewish garb, and not developed in a 
philosophic form, as a mere outlandish superstition. Yet many 
among those who gathered round the apostle during his conversa- 
tions, were at least pleased to hear something new; and their curi- 
osity was excited to hear of the strange divinity whom he wished to 
introduce, and to be informed respecting his new doctrine. They 
took him to the hill, where the first tribunal at Athens, the Areopagus, 
was accustomed to hold its sittings, and where he could easily find a 
spot suited to a large audience. The discourse of Paul on this 
occasion is an admirable specimen of his apostolic wisdom and elo- 
quence: we here perceive how the apostle (to use his own language) 
to the heathens, became a heathen that he might gain the heathens 
to Christianity. 

“Inspired by feelings that were implanted from his youth in the 
mind of a pious Jew, and glowing with zeal for the honour of his 
God, Paul must. have been horrorstruck at the spectacle of the 
idolatry that met him wherever he turned his eyes. He might easily 
have been betrayed by his feelings into intemperate language. And 
it evinced no ordinary self-denial and self-command, that instead of 
beginning with expressions of detestation, instead of representing 
the whole religious system of the Greeks as a Satanic delusion, he 
appealed to the truth which lay at its basis, while he sought to 
awaken in his hearers the consciousness of God which was oppressed 
by the power of sin, and thus aimed at leading them to the know- 
ledge of that Saviour whom he came to announce. As among the 
Jews, in whom the knowledge of God formed by divine revelation 
led to a clear and pure developement of the idea of the Messiah, he 
could appeal to the national history, the law and the prophets, as 
witnesses of Christ; so here he appealed to the undeniable anxiety 
of natural religion after an unknown God. He began with acknow- 
ledging in the religious zeal of the Athenians a true religious feeling, 
though erroneously directed, an undeniable tending of the mind 
towards something divine. He begins with acknowledging in a 
laudatory manner the strength of the religious sentiment among 
the Athenians, anda dducing asa proof of it, that while walking 
amongst their sacred edifices, he lighted on an altar dedicated to an 


unknown God. 
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“The inscription certainly as understood by those who framed 
it, by no means proved that they were animated with the conception 
of an unknown God exalted above all other Gods; but only that ac- 
cording to their belief they had received good or evil from some 
unknown God, and this uncertainty in reference to the completeness 
of their worship, enters into the very essence of Polytheism, since, 
according to its nature, it -includes an infinity of objects. « Bu: Paul 
cited this inscription, in order to attach a deeper meaning to it, and 
to make it a point of connexion, for the purpose of pointing out a 
higher but indistinct sentiment, lying at the root of Polytheism. Poly- 
theism proceeds from the feeling of dependence—(whether founded 
on a sense of benefits conferred or of evils inflicted)—on a higher 
unknown power, to which it is needful that man should place him- 
self in the right relation; but instead of following this feeling, in 
order by means of that in human nature, which is supernatural and 
bears an affinity to God, to rise to a consciousness of a God exalted 
above nature, he refers it only to the powers of nature operating 
upon him through the senses. That by which his religious feeling 
is immediately attracted, and to which it refers itself, without the 
reflective consciousness of man making it a distinct object, is on 
thing ; but that which the mind enthralled in the circle of nature 
—doing homage to the power over which 1t ought to rule—converts 
with reflective consciousness into an object of worship, is another 
thing. Hence Paul views the whole religion of the Athenians as 
the worship of a God unknown to themselves, and presents himself 
as a person who is ready to lead them to a clear self-consciousness 
respecting the object of their deeply felt religious sentiment. 

«“<«T announce to you Him,’ said he, ‘whom ye worship, without 
knowing it. He is the God who created the world and all that is 
therein. He, the Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples 
made by human hands, he requires no human service on his own 
account—he, the all-sufficient one, has given to all, life, and breath, 
and all things. He also is the originator of the whole human race, 


.and conducts its developement to one great end. He has caused all 


the nations of the earth to descend from one man, and has not al- 
lowed them to spread by chance over the globe ; for, in this respect, 
every thing is under his control, he bas appointed to each people 
its dwelling-place, and has ordained the various eras in the history 
of nations—their developement in space and time is fixed by his all- 
governing wisdom. Thus God has revealed himself in the vicissi- 
tudes of nations, in order pat men may be induced to seek after him 
—to try whether they could know and find him: and they might 
easily know him, since he is not far from any one of us, for in him 
our whole existence has its root.’ Asan evidence of the conscious- 
ness of this original relationship to God, he quotes the words of a 
heathen, one of themselves, the poet Aratus, who came from the 
native country of the apostle. -For we are the offspring of God.’ 
After this appeal to the universal higher self-consciousness, he goes 
on to say; since we are the offspring of God, we ought not to believe 
that the divinity is like any earthly material, or any image of human 
art. This negative assertion manifestly includes a positive one; we 
must strive to rise to the divinity by means of that within us which 
is related to him. Instead of carrying on the argument against 
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idolatry, the apostle leaves his hearers to decide for themselves— 
and presupposing the consciousness of sin—without atiempting to 
develope it—he proceeds with the annunciation of the gospel. After 
God had with great long-suffering endured the times of ignorance, 
he now revealed the truth to all men, and required all to acknowledge 
it and to repent. With this was connected the annunciation of the 
Redeemer, of the forgiveness of sins to be obtained through him, of 
his resurrection as the confirmation of his doctrine, and a pledge of 
the resurrection of believers to a blessed life, as well as of the judg- 
ment to be passed by him on mankind. As long as the apostle 
confined himself to the general doctrine of Theism, he was heard 
with attention by those who had been used to the lessons of Grecian 
philosophy. But when he touched upon that doctrine which most 
decidedly marked the opposition of the Christian view of the world 
to that entertained by the heathens, when he spoke of a general re- 
surrection, he was interrupted with ridicule on the part of some of 
his hearers. Others said, We would hear thee speak at another time 
on this matter ; whether they only intended to hint ina courteous 
manner to the apostle that they wished him to close his address, or 
really expressed a serious intention of hearing him again. There 
were only a few individuals who joined themselves to the apostle, 
listened to his further instructions, and became believers. Among 
these was a member of the Areopagite council, Dionysius; who be- 
came the subject of so many legends. The only authentic tradition 
respecting him appears to be, that he was the principal imstrument 
of forming a church at Athens, and became its overseer.” 


When our author comes to discuss the ¢ gift of tongues,’ 
we regret to find him involved in an obscurity to us impen- 
etrable. After a sedulous perusal of what he says, we 
profess ourselves absolutely unable to determine, whether 
he thinks those who were thus endowed actually spoke in 
foreign languages, or not. “Such a person” says he, 
“ prayed in the spirit; the higher life of the mind and dis- 
position predominated, but the intelligent developement 
was wanting. Since he formed a peculiar language for 
himself from his own individual feelings and intentions, he 
was deficient in the ability to express himself so as to be 
understood by the majority.”’ "or 

Upon the subject of the Christian Sabbath it is well 
known that a marked difference has existed, even from the 
time of the Reformation, between British Protestants and 
those of the European continent. Common as it is to 
charge the Calvinists of England and Scotland with a blind | 
imitation of Geneva, it is certain that on this important 
point, they departed widely from the teachings of John 
Calvin. And we are disposed to ascribe to this fact, and 
to the kindred observance of family worship, the persistency 
of British Christians in spiritual Christianity. If lax views 
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of the Sabbath were defended at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, a practice still more latitudinary has prevailed aud 
increased. There is nothing in the domestic institutions of 
Germany, which more strikes a Scottish or American Pres- 
byterian. It occasioned in us no surprise therefore, to 
find Neander advocating the extreme of the national opin- 
ion; especially as we had found even Hengstenberg writing 
against the British and American Sabbatarians. ‘The opiu- 
ions of our author may be thus stated: All days were in 
Paul’s judgment, equally holy. He considers the reference of 
religion to certain daysas foreign to Christian freedom. “A 
perfectly unquestionable and decided mention of ecclesias- 
tical observance of Sunday among the Gentile Christians, 
we cannot find in the times of the apostle Paul, but there 
are two passages which make its existence probable.” 
These are 1 Cor, xii. 1, and Acts xx, 7. 

With this view of the Sabbath no one need marvel that 
Neander should deny the prevalence of infaut baptism in 
the early church. In respect both to mode and subjects, 
his judgment is in favour of the Baptists. 

From the plan of this work, a large part of it is necessa- 
rily occupied, in ascertaining the date and occasion of the 
apostolical epistles. ‘This opens a field in which the pecu- 
liar genius of Neander delights to expatiate. His observa- 
tions evince amazing research, profound acquaintance with 
antiquity, and a subtle and sagacious logic which derives 
proofs from the most casual and trifling facts and expres- 
sions. His labours in this kind may be compared with 
those of Paley’s great work, the Horae Paulinae. If, unlike 
the latter, our author more frequently unsettles onr confi- 
dence, we must attribute this to the characteristic difference 
of the men—one always seeking a resting-place of truth ; 
the other a wide expanse in which to soar with freedom,— 
one the most British of Britons; the other a German of the 
Germans. Great light is thrown upon theSe parts of scrip- 
ture by such researches and reasonings; yet we are fre- 
quently brought toa pause. All are not gifted with equal 
optics, and we are not ashamed to own that amidst the 
darkness which envelopes these remote productions, our au- 
thor often manifests a clairvoyance in which wecannot follow 
him. Every reader has observed this tendency in Mac- 
Knight; but in Neander it is still more predominant. He 
sees Judaism, where others see none; and Gnosticism, 
even in its specific divisions, where everything seems plain 
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without it. It is conceivable, we think, that the study of 
patrisic records for many years may have a tendency to 
sufiuse over the scriptural text references to heresies of later 
origin. A simpler hypothesis would often be nearer the 
truth. There is a school of German critics into whose 
heads it seems never to have entered, that a narrative, such 
as that of Matthew, could have been written, without an 
intention to combat any one heretical opinion. This re- 
mark is not intended however to detract from the great 
value which belongs to this department of Dr. Neander’s 
book. His observations are mostly new and ingenious, 
sometimes felicitous and incontrovertible, and always 
modest and candid. 

We own ourselves less gratified—nay, unfeignedly 
alarmed—when our learned author comes to sit in judg- 
ment upon the genuineness of particular books of scripture. 
What odium has been poured upon poor Luther, for having 
in a moment of oscitancy called the epistle of James an 
epistola straminea: but how would that good man stand 
aghast, could he return and see how his followers are deal- 
ing with the sacred canon! It is the field in which modern 
criticism chiefly vaunts itself. Scarcely a book of the New 
Testament has escaped the odediscus of some Aristarchus ; 
and we know not whether the doctor’s hat could be duly 
conferred in Germany, on one who had not singled out 
some book for elimination. 

It is amazing to observe with what self-possession modern 
writers sit in judgment on the writers of a remote age. 
This is genuine—that is spurious. Setting aside all tradi- 
tionary and diplomatic reasons, they found themselves en- 
tirely upon internal grounds. Having, on some hypothesis 
of their own, decided on the ¢standing-point’—so they love 
to call it—of an author, they instantly reject whatever can- 
not be referred to this. Of writings in a foreign ancient 
tongue and a peculiar dialect, and only a few pages in 
length, they gravely determine the parentage, upon bare 
inspection. Of this presumption, we regret to say, Neander 
cannot be acquitted. 

From the tone and style of a scriptural writing, modern 
German critics undertake to determine the genuineness. 
The experiment is hazardous in our language and our own 
day. Cowper informs us, that in the early edition of the 
Olney Hymns, there is one which, though marked as his, 
was written by Newton. Is there a man in England or 
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America, who, on purely internal grounds would venture 
to point out that hymn? Has any eritic diserininated be- 
tween the respective portions of Pope, Swift and Arbuth- 
not, in their joint production? Julius Scaliger,” says the 
learned and elegant Mathias, “wrote and published an ora- 
tion, without bis name, against the famous tract by Eras- 
mus, callled Ciceroniauus. rasmus, having perused it, 
immediately, (and upon conviction as he thought) fixed 
upon Hieronymus Aleander, who was afterwards made 
an Archbishop by Leo X. and-a Cardinal by Pope Paul 
the Third, as the author of the whole, or of the greatest 
part-of it, by signs which he conceived.to be certain and 
infallible. These signs were strong indeed. His phrase- 
ology, his manner of speaking, his peculiar diction, his 
habit of life, and even the very intercourse which Eras- 
mus had with him. Nay, his genius and disposition were 

evident, that Aleander could not be more intimately 


so 
PB nown to himself than he was to Erasmus. Yet Erasmus 


was mistaken entirely.’ Our biblical critics forget alto- 
gether, that a man’s style may vary with his temper, his 
object, his circumstances, and his time of life. Indepen- 
dently of external grounds, who would ascribe to Calvin 
both the Commentary on Seneca, and the Institutions ; to 
Milton, the Masque of Comus and the Defensio Secunda ; 
or to Fénélon, the ‘Lettres Spirituelles’? and Telemaque ? 
Yet there are in Germany scores of scholars, whose tact 
enables them to pick out a Pauline epistle, as certainly asa 
bank-cashier can detect a counterfeit note. 

No limit can be set to this freedom of judgment. De 
Wette cites several who attribute the Apocalypse to a 
disciple of John. Eichhorn pronounced it a drama on the 
fall of Judaism and Paganism. Semler condemned it as 
the work of a fanatic. Ammon thought the author and 
the editor of John’s ps el to be different persons. Vogel, 
Rettig, Ballenstedt a1 hy retschneider, deny its authenticity. 
Schleiermacher rejects first Timothy, Eichhorn all the Pas- 
toral Epistles. Schmidt throws doubt over the epistles to 
the Thessalonians. Cludius treats those of Peter in the 
same way. aur and Schneckenburger consider Luke, in 
the Acts, as giving, not a faithful narrative of events, but 
an apologetic statement, to vindicate favourite opinions. 
Baur, in his Essays on the Romans, decides that Paul 
could never have written what occurs Rom. xv. 24, 28. 
He gives up the historical credibility of the Acts. Both 
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these writers agree that the discourse of Paul in the twentieth 
chapter was fabricated by the author. Kern maintains 
that the epistle of James was forged by a Jewish Christian, 
in the name of this apostle, to controvert the Pauline doc- 
trinal views which prevailed in the Gentile churches. 
Gfrérer finds undeniable marks of falsehood in the account 
given of Cornelius. And it is significant, that even the 
sounder German writers, when called upon to combat 
such views, rehearse them without any approach to a 
shudder. 

Lest we should seem to involve Neander insuch charges 
of presumption, without reason, let us state one or two of 
the conclusions in the work before us. He regards 
the Epistle to the Hebrews as the work of a Jewish 
Christian, a learned and eloquent Alexandrian, who stood 
to Paul in the same relation as Melancthon to Luther. 
He denies the genuineness of the First Epistle to Timothy. 
“ T cannot deny,” says he, “that when I come from reading™ 
other Pauline Epistles, and especially the two other Pasto- 
ral Letters, I feel myself struck by the impression of some- 
thing not Pauline. More particularly the mode of tran- 
sition appears to me not in the Pauline style—as in ii. 7; 
ili. 1; ill. 15; v.17, 18; and the relation of this epistle to 
the two other Pastoral Letters is also suspicious. I can 
indeed find reasons for allaying these doubts, but none 
which, taken altogether, ean satisfy the unprejudiced lover 
of truth.’ Of the epistle of Jude, he says, that “even if 
genuine,” it could not have been written by an apostle of 
that name, who was also a brother of James. And finally, 
he gives up the second epistle of Peter. “The principal 
marks,”’ says he, “of the spuriousness of this epistle, are 
the difference of the whole style, compared with the first, 
and the use here made of the Epistle of Jude, which is 
partly copied and partly imitated.”” We must leave it to 
the serious reader to determine, how far an author holding 
such opinions, and maintaining them with learning and 
eloquence, is a safe guide for young theologians. 

We dare not undertake to give the precise opinions of 
Neander, on the inspiration of the scriptures. That he holds 
an inspiration, in some sense, 1s apparent from almost 
every chapter of his works. That the degree and kind of 
divine influence fall far below what is regarded as orthodox 
among ourselves, it is easy to believe. The -manner in 
which he interprets the book of Revelation, so remarkably 
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indicates the adventurous character of his speculations, 
that we ask attention to the following extract: 


«We remark in this book, the vivid impression which Nero's per- 
secution of the Christians, his setting on fire part of the city of Rome, 
and especially his cruelties, had made on the minds of men. The 
story that Nero was not really dead, but had retired tothe Euphrates, 
and would return again from thence (see my Church History, i. 137) 
appears here more fully delineated by a Christian imagination. He 
is the monster to whom Satan gave all his power, who returns as 
antichrist and the destroyer of Rome, who will force all to worship 
his image. The Roman empire at that time is set forth as the repre- 
sentative of heathenism, and of ungodly power personified, and in 
this connexion, under the image of the beast with seven heads (the 
seven Roman emperors which would succeed one another till the 
appearance of antichrist), Nero is signified as one of these heads 
(xiii. 3,) which appeared dead, but whose deadly wound was healed, 
so that to universal astonishment he appeared alive again. Nero 
reappearing after it had been believed that he was dead, is the 
_ beast “ which was, and is not, and shall ascend out of the bottomless 
pit—and yet is,” Rev. xvii. 8. Of the seven emperors who were to 
reign until the appearance of antichrist, it is said that five have 
fallen—one (Nero’s successor) is now reigning, and the other is not 
yet come: and when he comes he must remain only a short time, 
and the beast which was and is not, is itself the eighth and one of 
the seven; (Nero as one of the seven emperors is the fifth, but in- 
asmuch as he comes again as antichrist, and founds the last univer- 
sal monarchy following the succession of the seven emperors, he is 
the eighth.) Nero comes from the East, supported by his tributaries 
—the ten kings, (his Satraps, the ten horns of the beast) leagued 
with him to destroy Rome, and to make war on Christianity. The 
waters of the Euphrates are dried up, to make a way for Nero with 
his ten Satraps, xvi. 12, who, in his service, would burn and destroy 
Rome, xvii. 16. All this marks the time in which the Apocalypse 
must have been written, the change of the emperor after Nero, 
while the image of this monster was yet in vivid recollection, and 
men were disposed to depict the future in magnified images of the 
past ; it also agrees with this date, that the temple at Jerusalem is 
described as still in existence, i. 1, therefore it must be before the 
year 70. But in this be Tam struck with one contradiction, of 
which I have never met with a satisfactory solution. I shall rejoice 
to find that it has been explained. by Dr, Lucke in his commentary, 
which I am anxiously locking fr. In vii. 4, the whole number of 
believing Jews, is given as one hundred and forty-four thousand ; 
and though this number may seem tobe merely an assumed round 
number, yet the number of Christians then existing among the Jews, 
might not differ very greatly from it. See Acts xxi. 20. Besides 
these, an innumerable company of believers from all nations and 
tongues appear before the throne of God, from which the former as 
Jews are expressly distinguished, On the other hand, in xiv. 4, the 
hundred forty and four thousand appear as the company of the elect 
from the great body of Christians in the whole world, who present 
the model of a holy lite, as belonging to which a life of celibacy 
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seems to be reckoned, a view which would not accord with John’s 
Sentiments. Origen has indeed noticed this contradiction, T. I. Joh. 

1, 2; but he avails himself of the allegorical interpretation ; he 
thinks that in the first passage, the Jews in a spiritual sense, the 
flower of Christians out of all nations are to be understood ; this 
opinion, which others also have adopted, cannot be correct, for it is 
evident from the other passage, that here only believers of Jewish 
descent are intended. As in the last quoted passage I can find 
nothing predicable of Jewish Christians, I cannot satisfy myself with 
the solution proposed by Credner in his Evinleitung, p. 711.” 


The Sixth Book, which occupies more than a fourth part 
of the volume, is taken up with a view of the Apostolic 
Theology. Here, however, we must not look fora system 
of divine truth deduced from the whole scriptures, or even 
from the epistles taken jointly. The method of Neander 
is very different. Considering each of the sacred writers as 
an independent witness, he draws off the sum of his doctrine, 
from his own statements, without any aid from other 
sources, and without any anxiety to harmonize the divergent — 
representations. He quotes with admiration the words of 
Nitzch, in regard to these different forms of doctrine: “To 
disown them in favor of a one-sided dogmatism, is to aban- 
don that completeness and solidity which these modes of 
contemplating the Christian faith impart, while they recip- 
rocally complete one another ; it is to slight that by which 
Scripture truth maintains its elevation above conflicting 
systems.”’ The manner in which Neander arranges the 
results of his inquiry is highly characteristic. There is 
scarcely a great doctrine of Christianity, which we do not 
find shadowed here ;—but only shadowed. We attempt to 
seize the definite logical assertion, and it eludes our grasp. 
The mind of the author seems incapable of viewing any 
one truth with a clear bounding demarcation. His state- 
ments fall in no case into any of the forms of scholastic defini- 
tion. Familiar ideas meet us at every step, but so hazy is 
the medium, that we dare not ourselves of the re- 
cognition. One who had lear em previously might 
have his knowledge refreshed here; but he could not learn 
them here for the first time, with any distinctness. There 
is not even an allusion to any dogmatic, still less to any 
symbolical system. The names of Luther, Calvin, Socinus, 


and Arminius do not even appear. At the same time, we 


are not prepared to say that error is often prominently taught 
onany important topic. To express our meaning in a word, 


the grand defect of the scheme is its vagueness. The 
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author trembles at every turn, lest he ascribe to an apostle 
some refinement of doctrine, derived from modern speculas 
tion; aud this fear leads him to understate the plain signifi- 
cation of the text. 

Our meaning will be more apparent if we collect the 
opinions of our author on one or two points. For this 
purpose we select the doctrines of the Trinity, the Decrees, 
and the Atonement. If these doctrines are found any where, 
it is in the writings of the apostles. Let us see with how 
much distinctness they are seen there by our author. 

With the doctrine of the Trinity, we connect that of the 
Person of the Mediator. That Neander is not a Socinian, 
is apparent from the affectionate reverence with which he 
everywhere, and unreservedly, speaks of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. That he is not an Arian, is quite as manifest, from 
his making the revelation of the eternal God in the man 
Jesus, the fundamental doctrine of the gospel. We wish 
he had made it as easy for us to pronounce him an Athan- 
asian. That he is not, we are far from aflirming: but we 
dare not undertake to prove that he is from his works. The 
word ‘Trinity,’ so far as we remember, does not occur in 
this sketch of apostolic theology. We read much of the 
divinity of Christ, much of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit; but the formulas are mostly such as Sabellius 
might have employed. This may be explained by refe- 
rence to the author’s known repugnance to dogmatic distine- 
tions and scholastic terms: yet we lament to observe so 
little to impugn the tenets of such teachers as Praxeas and 
Noetus; so little to assure us of more than one Person in 
the Godhead; and so total an omission of the hypostatice 
distinction. But we would not judge prematurely: and 
we request the reader to interpret the statements which 
follow, in their most favourable meaning. 


“‘ Accordingly, Christ is considered by the Apostle as in a twofold 
sense the head of the church of God. He distinguishes the divine 
and the human-in the Saviour, and, according to this twofold reference, 
exhibits him in a twofold though vitally connected relation to the 
creation and to the universal church of God. Paul and John, for the 
purpose of designating the indwelling divinity of the Redeemer, em- 
ployed the idea already formed among the Jewish theologians of a 
mediating divine principle of revelation, through which the whole 
creation is connected with the hidden, inconceivable essence of God. 
A primeval self-revelation of the hidden God, sutecdent all crea- 
ted life, the Word by which that hidden essence reveals itself, (as 
man reveals the secrets of his mind by speech), as hypostasized ina 
spirit in which the essence of Deity is represented in the most per- 
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fect manner ; this constitutes a universal revelation of the divine 
essence in distinction from the partial, individualized revelations of 
God in the variety of created beings. This is a designation of the 
idea of a self-revelation of God, (corresponding to the oriental cast 
of mind which is more addicted to symbols and images than to purely 
intellectual notions), which the whole creation presupposes, in which 
it has its root, and without which no sentiment respecting God could 
arise in the human soul. We are by no means justified in deducing 
this idea from Alexandrian Platonism, though a certain mode of ex- 
pressing it, may be traced to that source. Onthe contrary, this idea, 
which found a point of junction in the theophanies of the Old Testa- 
ment, and in the theory of revelation lying at their base, formed a 
al transition from the legal Judaism, which placed an infinite 
between God and Man, to the gospel by which this chasm 
M away, since it revealed God communicating himself to 
d, and establishing a vital communion between himself and 
em. ‘The ideas of a divine utterance, which prescribed its mode 
of being to the creation—of a word by which God operates and re- 
veals himself in the world—of an angel representing God and speak- 
ing in his name—of a divine wisdom presupposed through the uni- 
verse—were so many connecting links for a contemplation which 
ascended from a revelation of God in the world, to his most absolute 
self-revelation. And it was a result of this mode of contemplation, 
that the appearance of Him who was to effect the realization of the 
idea of the theocracy and was its end, to whom all its preceding de- 
velopment had pointed as the most perfect self-revelation and com- 
munication of God in human nature, was acknowledged as the hu- 
man appearance of the Word, from whom the whole creation and 
all the early revelations of God, the whole development of the 
theocracy, proceeded. When the idea of the Messiah was freed 
from its popular theocratic garb, it would assume that higher ele- 
ment of the idea of a: communication of the Divine Being in the form 
of human nature.” 


In the same connexion, and as against Strauss and the 
disciples of Hegel, he says: 

“ Thus, too, the doctrine of the Son of God, as the son of Man in 
the sense of John and Paul, was not a mere isolated element acci- 
dentally mingled with Christianity, but it is closely connected with 
the whole nature of its doctrines and s. (rod isno morea God 
at an infinite distance, but revealed in man; a divine life in human 
form. But this peculiar principle of ( ian morais, the idea of 
the pure humanity transformed by a divine life, obtains its true sig- 
nificance only in connexion with the doctrine of the historical Christ, 
as the God-man, the Rede gar of sinful humanity which from him 
must first receive the divine life, and persevere in constant unre- 
served dependence on him. The self-idolatry of pantheism, which 
denies equally the God and the Christ of the gospel, rests upon an 


irely different basis, and is essentially opposed to it.” 
“eee is the image of the hidden incomprehensible God, he 
in whom that God revealed himself before all created existence, he 


who carries in himself the archetypes of all existences, in whom 
"all earthly and heavenly beings, all invisible as well as visible powers, 
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have been created, by whom and in reference to whom all things are 
created, who is before all, and in whom (in connexion with whom) 
all beings continue to exist,—the same being, therefore, who is the 
head of all, of the whole all-comprehending kingdom of God, is also 
the head of the Church which belongs to him as his body (by virtue 
of his entering into communion corporeally with human nature) ; 
since he, as the first born from the dead, has become the first fruits 
of the new creation among mankind, that he may be the first of 
every order of beings; as he is the TPWTOTOKIS TAINS xTITEWS, SO also 
the mpwroroxos Tis xouv7jg xtiTewWg. According to his divine being de- 
duced from the original of the divine essence before the whole crea- 
tion, he forms the medium for the origination of all created existence ; 
as the Risen One before all others in glorified human nature, he 
forms the medium for the new spiritual creation which proceeds 
from him among mankind. This combination of reference to the 
twofold creation which finds its point of union in Christ as the God- 
man Redeemer, is also made in the expressions by which Paul 
distinguishes the nature of Christian faith from heathenism; 1 Cor. 
viii. 6 ;—one God the Father, from whom all existence proceeds, and 
to whose glory we as redeemed are conscious that we exist; and 
one Lord Jesus Christ (the mediator in our knowledge of God as 
Christians), through whom all things are created, and through whom, 
by means of the new creation, our destiny will be realized, so that 
our life and conduct will be referred to God, and be subservient to 
his glory.” 

“With respect to John’s idea of the work of redemption, we meet 
first in his writings with an account of the appearance of Christ in 
the flesh, and its immediate impression on his religious self-con- 
sciousness. Thelife of Christ as the humanization of the divine, of 
which the design was to give a divine elevation to man, is the self- 
revelation of the divine Logos (as the revealing principle of the 
mysterious essence of God) in the form of humanity, appropriated by 
him in order to communicate divine life to human nature, and to 
transform it into a revelation of divine life. John’s remarkable 
words, ‘The Logos became man, and we have beheld his glory as 
it was revealed in humanity,’ describe the nature of Christ’s ap- 
pearance, and what mankind would become through him who is the 
central point of Christian faith and life. The same sentiments are 
expressed in his First Epistle, ‘We announce to youas eye-witnesses 
the manifestation of the eternal fountain of life, which was the 
Father, in order that you may enter into fellowship with it.’ He 
states as the essential marks of this manifestation of the divine glory 
in human form, that he appeared full of grace and truth; grace, 
which means the communicative love of God, God as love; and 
truth, according to John’s conceptions of it, as we have already re- 
marked, is not anything speculative and abstract, but proceeds from 
the life, and embraces the whole unity of the life, and hence is one 
with goodness and holiness. Truth is the essential predicate of the 
inward unity of the divine life ; and Christ (in John’s gospel) calls 
himself the truth and the life. Hence, the ideas of love and holiness 
are the two divine attributes which (as far as it is possible to reduce 
John’s pregnant words to precise intellectual notions) will most 
nearly express what he represents as the characteristic of the glory of 
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God revealed in the life of Christ, and agree with his using love and 
holiness in his first epistle as designations of the divine being.” 

After a careful examination of the work, these are the 
nearest approaches to the orthodox statement, which we 
have been able to find, and we submit them to the judg- 
ment of the reader. 

Upon the second point, namely the Decrees of God, we 
shall not be so unreasonable as to demand of a philosophic 
German an acquiescence in the Augustinian or Calvinistic 
doctrine; albeit we regard the latter as the highest reach of 
philosophy on this subject. And we cite his statements, 
principally with the view of confirming our previous re- 
marks as to the vague and unsatisfactory manner in which 
he expresses opinions concerning questions, on which the 
conflicting opinions of the church have been antipodal. It 
will be seen that, negatively, he is distinct enough, in his 
abjuration of Gomarism. 

In the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, that 
crux Arminianorum, Neander acknowledges that there is 
something which might lead to the hasty opinion that Paul 
deemed the dispensation of grace to be irrespective of human 
determination—as if happiness and unhappiness were dis- 
tributed among men by an unconditional predestination ; 
and as if he deduced the different reception of truth among 
men from a divine causation arranging everything by un- 
changeable necessity. But this, according to our author, 
would land us in fatalistic Pantheism, and afford a fair 
ground of excuse to sinners. In the apostle’s reasoning 
therefore, we are to see no more than a reference to that 
divine wisdom, whose proceedings are not to be calculated 
beforehand, according to any contracted human theory ; 
and to a superabounding grace of God, which anticipates 
all human merit, reigns over all and explains all. He thus 
shows his view of the apostle’s advice on this point to 
believers : ee 


«“ The divine counsel of salvation must necessarily be fulfilled in 
them, nor could the accomplishment of this unchangeable divine de- 
cree be presented by anything which might happen to them in life ; 
on the contrary all things would serve to prepare for its accomplish- 
ment, everything which they might meet with in life must contribute 
to their salvation. This is the practical connexion of ideas in Rom. viii. 
28, &c., those whom God in his eternal intuition has recognised as be- 
longing to him through Christ, he has also predetermined that they 
should be conformed to the archetype of his Son, since he having 
risen from the dead in his glorified humanity, mnst be the first-born 
among many brethren. But those whom he had predestined to this 
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end, he has also called to it; those whom he hascalled, he has also 
justified; those whom he has justified, he has also glorified. 
The train of thought is therefore this: first the divine idea of Christ, 
and of mankind contemplated in him, the divine counsel to realize 
this idea in believers ; to conform them as redeemed to the archetype 
of Christ by the completion of the new creation. Then the gradual 
accomplishment of this counsel ; first, the calling to believe (in the 
Pauline sense, the outward aud the inward call are taken in combi- 
nation for the production of faith),-as believers they become justified, 
and with believing the realization of the dignity of the children of 
God begins in their inward life. That God gave up his Son in order 
to secure this blessing to them, is a sure pledge of their obtaining it, 
and that nothing which appears to stand in the way shall really ob- 
struct, but on the contrary must serve to advance it. Consequently, 
this doctrine of predestination and election, in the Pauline sense, is 
nothing else but the application of the general counsel of God for the 
redemption of mankind through Christ as the ground of salvation to 
those in whom it is accomplished by virtue-of their believing. The 
greatness and certainty of the dignity of Christians is thus evinced ; 
but nothing is determined respecting the relation of the divine choice 
to the free determination of the human wills. When Paul, in Eph. 
i. 4, represents Christians as objects of the divine love before the 
foundation of the world, his object is to show that Christianity was 
not inferior to Judaism as anew dispensation, but was in fact the 
most ancient and most original, and presupposed by Judaism itself, 
the election in Christ preceded the election of the Jewish nation in 
their forefathers; and redemption the verification of the archetype 
of humanity through Christ and proceeding from him, is the end of 
the whole terrestrial creation, so that everything else appears asa 
preparation for this highest object in the counsel of creation in refer- 
ence to this world.” 


Upon Redemption and Atonement, while the phraseol- 
ogy of Neander is altogether his own, his views, we are 
happy to say, bear a much closer resemblance to what we 
regard as saving truth. The doctrines of Redemption by 
Christ, and Salvation by Faith, are favourite doctrines. To 
Christ, as a personal Saviour, he delights to look, with all 
that affectionate reliance which belongs to the old German 
theology. Under strange and philosophic formulas, we 
seem now and then to detect the familiar doctrines of proper 
vicarious sacrifice, and satisfaction to divine justice: often, 
however, we find ourselves beyond our depth. 

The teaching of Paul, according to Neander, distinguishes 
in the work of Christ, his doing and his suffering. To sin, 
which from the first transgresssion, has reigned over all 
mankind, he opposes the perfect holy life of Christ. “To 
the evil whose consummation is death, representing itself 
as punishment in connexion with sin by virtue of the.feel- 
ing of guilt and condemnation founded in the conscience, 
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he opposes the sufferings of Christ as the Holy One; which, 
as they have no reference to sins of his own, can only re- 
late to the sins of all mankind, for whose redemption they 
were endured.’’? Paul opposes to the one sin of Adam, the 
one holy work of Christ. As by one sin, condemnation 
and death spread among all mankind; so from this one 
holy life of Christ, holiness and “a life of eternal happiness 
resulted for all mankind.’? Him who knew no sin, the 
sinless one, God has made a sinner, has allowed to appear 
as a sufferer on account of sin,that we might become through 
him the righteousness of God; or such as may appear 
before God as righteous. But the atonement does not 
reconcile God to man, but man to God. (p. 252.)* 

“ The holiness of God manifests itself (according to the 
Pauline connexion of ideas already noticed) in the life and 
death of Christ in a twofold manner. First, inasmuch as 
he completely realized (in opposition to sin which had hith- 
erto been predominant in human nature) that holy law to 
which the life of man was designed to correspond,—made 
satisfaction to the moral order of the universe, and glorified 
God in that nature which was originally designed to glorify 
him. God has verified himself as the Holy One, since he 
forgives sin only on the condition of the perfect fulfilment of 
the law; he has shown that he remits nothing from the re- 
quirements of perfect holiness, and we always bear in mind 
that this remission to those who through it obtain justifica- 
tion, is not a mere outward act, but becomes in all the 
cause and pledge of the fulfilment of the law. Secondly, 
inasmuch as Christ, as perfectly holy, underwent those suf- 
ferings which the divine holiness, considered as punitive 
justice in its opposition against sin, had suspended over hu- 
man nature. We are not to conceive of this, asif God 
arbitrarily imposed these sufferings, or Christ had arbitrarily 
subjected himself to them; but that it was grounded on 
the assumption of human nature in its present condition 
and relation to God—as the divine punitive justice revealed 
itself to them who were suffering the consequences of sin 
—and thus it was accomplished through the historical de- 
velopement of the life of Christ devoted to conflict with the 
sin that reigned in the human race, and through his conde- 
scending to their condition from the'sympathy of love.” 


* In justice to our author, the reader is requested to compare his statement 
in another work. After saying that the believer can never rest his justification 
on his own works, he adds ; “ It would, indeed, fare badly with the Christian, 
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In the words last quoted, there are expressions which, 
however far they fall short of sound scriptural teaching on 
this point, nevertheless, when favourably interpreted, go 
further than anything in the book to free Neander from the 
charge of ascribing to the Atonement an eflicacy only sub- 
jective. 

Upon the subject of a general Judgment, Neander is ob- 
scure, and in regard to his opinion on eternal punishment 
he is studiously silent.* His idea of the Church is that of 
a purely spiritual body, independent of all external signs 
and all human intervention. He places in perpetual light 
the high-priesthood of Christ, and the universal priesthood 
of believers. The unity of the church consists in its 
union with its sole Head. It is to illustrate this principle, 
that all his historical labours have been undertaken. If the 
consciousness of this unity were retained, he believes that 
amidst all the differences of sect, this would be the most 
glorious bond of catholic union; and no outward constitu- 
tion, “no system of episcopacy, no council, still less any 
organization by the State,’ could render the idea of a 
Christian church more real or concrete. 

In looking back upon the ground over which this ac- 
complished, ardent and delightful writer has led us, and in 
reconsidering the peculiarities of his scheme, both good and 
evil, we are more and more inclined to trace his singular 
deviations from the beaten way of orthodox divinity, to 
his grand characterstic opinion, that Christianity is a devel- 
opement. If this proposition is understood of subjective 
Christianity, nothing could be more safe or more important. 
The Kingdom of God, as light, as leaven, and as fire, will 


if on such weak ground as this, he had to build his justification, if he did not 
know that ‘if he confesses his sins, and walks in the light, as he is in the 
light, the blood of Jesus Christ his son cleanses from all sin.’ Paul, therefore, 
refers even the redeemed, disturbed by the reproaches of conscience, amidst 
the conflicts and trials of life, not to the work of Christ in them, but to what 
the love of Christ has done for them, and which, notwithstanding their own 
continued sinfulness, remains sure.” Gelegenheitschriften, p. 23. 

* There is indeed a note on the subject; but to what extent it compromises 
the author, we leave to be judged. It refers to the salvation of all. “The 
doctrine of such a universal restitution, would not stand in contradiction to 
the doctrine of eternal punishment, as it appears in the gospels; for although 
those who are hardened in wickedness, left to the consequences of their con- 
duct, their merited fate, have to expect endless unhappiness, yet a secret decree 
of the divine compassion is not necessarily excluded, by virtue of which, 
through the wisdom of God revealing itself in the discipline of free agents, 
they will be led to a free appropriation of redemption.” 
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go on until it has reached new subjects, and affected all 
souls. Divine Truth will be—not more clearly revealed— 
but more fully comprehended ; and the result will be the 
subjugation of all human minds on earth. But if the 
meaning is, that the objective revelation of truth is a 
developement; that, as the gospel was unfolded from the 
root of Judaism, so a future growth is yet to spring from 
scriptural Christianity, and perpetually bud and bloom into 
new truths and systems, in comparison with which the 
New Testament is but a germ,—we confess we regard the 
opinion as fundamentally erroneous. Such an assumption 
lies equally at the basis of the modern pantheistic theology 
and the figments of St. Simonianism. And the history of mo- 
dern opinion in Germany teaches us, that there is no safety in 
any lower ground than that of the Reformers, and in the 
more rigid views of divine inspiration. If, as is maintained, 
theology is advancing, and maturing itself by new disco- 
veries, the progress should bear a closer analogy with the 
march of other sciences. More positive truth should be 
brought to light. Dogmatic statements should be more 
clear and explicit. Definitions and distinctions should be 
precise and above the danger of mistake. Great princi- 
ples having been ascertained, the more minute ramifica- 
tions of truth should be made apparent. But instead of 
this, the whole tendency of German theology, including 
that of the work before us, has been a marked retrocession 
from all fixed poirts. Dimness and generality have suc- 
ceeded to precision and unequivocal enunciation, Formu- 
las have been adopted, which may be the vehicles as well 
of error as of truth. And the prospect was never less, than 
at the present moment, of anything like a new creation. | 
“T cannot agree” says Neander, “with the conviction 
of those who think that this new creation will be only a 
repetition of what took place in the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century, and that the whole dogmatic system, and 
the entire mode of contemplating divine and human things, 
must return as at then existed.”” Neither can we; but at 
the same time we must protest against those who would 
sweep away as rubbish the whole of that glorious structure, 
with cries of Rase it, rase it, even to the foundation there- 
of. We have no respect for speculations which refuse all 
aid from those great spirits whom God raised up. They: 
militate against their own theory of developement. Reyject- 
ing that theory, in its excess, we nevertheless do not believe 
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that every race is to lay a new foundation. The system of 
the reformers was not only a great advance upon that 
which it superseded, but was vastly superior to that which 
would now displace it. The same service which was 
rendered to Luther and Calvin by Augustine, may be ren- 
dered to Neander and Twesten by Luther and Calvin. 
Though we would not swear bythe names of these masters, 
we would, if the question were inevitable, prefer the system 
of any one of them, as a whole, to that of the work under 
review. We would adopt the Loci Communes of Melanc- 
thon or of Peter Martyr, in preference to any dogmatic sys- 
tem which modern Germany has produced. Nay, we are 
so thoroughly convinced, that honest, bold and categorical 
declarations are better than wavering ambiguities and tran- 
scendental amphibologies, that, we would rather let a pupil 
take his chance of truth between two opposite systems, for 
instance those of Arminius and Gomar, than to refer him to 
the misty generalities of the ablest modern syncretist. 

After all the alleged improvements in theological research, 
we never feel so much disposed to take down one of the 
old Latin dogmatic writers of the seventeenth century, as 
immediately on closing a fresh work from Germany. These 
antiquated writers have a thousand faults, it may be; they 
are stiff, they are prolix, they are technical, they are intole- 
rant and austere, they are scholastic in their distinctions, 
but they have one great merit—they always let us know what 
they mean. Their atmosphere, if wintry and biting, is clear. 
They boldly march up to difficulties, and beard even those 
which they fail to conquer. Their dialectic was an armour 
of proof, which might be used as well on the wrong as on 
the right side, but it was of the finest temper, and of 
such weight as to be unwieldy to champions of our day. 
The frequent perusal of their disquisitions has a value 
independent of the truths evolved. It promotes patient 
thought, prompts to exact definition, whets the discrimina- 
tive acumen, and exercises the intellect in logical strategy. 
Especially does it beget a repugnance to dreamy contempla- 
tion and the use of vague diction for concealment. It is 
precisely this point in which lies the great difference be- 
tween the two classes of writers. It is a difference not so 
much of opinion or system, as of intellectual habitude. ‘The 
clearness which we applaud, is found not only im Turretine 
Rivet, and Chamier, but in Crellius, Grotius and Le Cleré., 
That objects are made more luminous in the writings of the 
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orthodox, we readily grant ; for whatsoever doth make mani- 
fest, is light. It is this description of writers, and this style of 
disquisition, which we would unhesitatingly recommend to 
young theologians. They have one obvious claim upon our 
preference, that they accord in their chief peculiarities with 
the characteristic of the American, or what is the same thing, 
the British mind. It is the school from which proceeded 
the clear-sighted and unambiguous Bulls, Pearsons, Chil- 
lingworths, Tillotsons, Baxters, Watsons, Edwardses, and 
Paleys, of a former age. On the other hand, the taste for 
German writers on dogmatic theology, is factitious, alien to 
the genius of the Anglo-American mind, and productive, 
wherever it exists, of debilitating and rhapsodical musing. 

Our current of remark has led us into some strictures, 
which do not apply in all their force to the great writer 
before us. Indeed we are afraid it may seem to border on 
arrogance, that we should have ventured to take any exception 
to the works of a venerable theologian and noble scholar, 
who is perhaps the most celebrated professor of Germany, 
and whose works we never open without instruction and 
delight. But however sincere our feeling of all this may 
be, the duty of pointing out error, according to the measure 
of our ability, is imperative. While the work of Neander 
remained in its German dress, we felt no desire to take it 
up, though within our reach; but now that it has appeared 
in a translation, from the press of a popular and enterprising 
publisher, we have seen no way to escape from our con- 
viction. 


Art. IL—1. The Missionary Chronicle: Containing the 
proceedings of the Board of Foreign Missions, and of the 
Board of Missions of the Presbyterian Church and a 
general view of other benevolent operations. Vol. XII. 
January, 1844. 

2, The Missionary Herald: Containing the proceedings of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, with a view of other benevolent operations. Vol. 
XL. January, 1844. 


Tur Missionary enterprise is at present, unquestionably, 
the characteristic movement of the church. Whatever be 
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the feelings or pursuits that obtain in any part, or even the 
whole of the visible communion of saints, yet there is none 
at once so deep and pervading, and none that possesses so 
fair a claim to the privilege of naming the ecclesiastical 
age in which we live, as the increased zeal of Chris- 
tians to extend the Master’s Kingdom. ~-This feeling 
exhibits itself, not only in the embodied efforts that are 
made through Missionaries abroad, and Missionary organi- 
zations at home, but in a seemingly increasing desire to 
know the whole ground on which this responsibility rests. 
We find an increase of books and periodicals bearing on 
this general subject, which seems to indicate an increasing 
desire in the public mind to investigate and understand the 
facts and reasonings on which this enterprise is founded. 
These various productions, with their countless variety of 
motives, statements, arguments and illustrations, present us 
with a tolerably correct view of the mind of the church, in 
this matter. 

In looking over these publications, and especially those 
which stand at the head of this article, we have been struck 
with the fact, that although many of them are the produc- 
tions of Calvinistic pens,* and the two periodicals named are 
the official organs of the most prominent Calvinistic bodies 
in the country, yet there is so little that is peculiarly Cal- 
vinistic in their mode of treating this subject. Motives 
are drawn from the condition of the heathen, the promises 
and threatenings of God, and the general principles of duty ; 
but few if any are drawn directly from those peculiari- 
ties of doctrine that constitute so important a part of their 
creed. 

Several causes may have contributed to produce this 
omission, The missionary organizations of the present 
day were instituted at a time of comparative reaction in 
doctrinal fervour. The panting combatants on the field of 
polemics had tacitly concluded an armistice. Whilst this 
truce continued a new field of action seemed suddenly to 
open to the energy and enterprise of the church, and the 
attention of her champions was directed from what were 


* We feel called upon to apologize for the use of the word Calvinism so 
often in this article. It is a serious evil to designate the truth of God by the 
name of a man. There is not a principle included in the system called Cal- 
Vinistic, which was not held by Luther and the English Reformers, and which 


was not taught by single theologians merely, but by large bodies of men, even 
in the Romish church. 
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regarded as matters of theory in which they must differ, to 
matters of practice in which they could agree. With some, 
these doctrinal peculiarities were not brought to bear on 
this department of effort, because they were not brought to 
bear on any part of practical Christianity, being regarded 
as mere theoretical speculations having no point of contact 
with the usual tenor of the Christian life. They were 
viewed with that indifference which is the natural result of 
the comparative coldness if not ignorance that so frequently 
attends the mere didactic investigation of truth. 

With others the omission has been more studied and in- 
tentional. Regarding the Missionary cause in the light 
of a great Catholic movement of the church, they feared to 
bring these distinctive doctrines to bear fully upon it, lest 
they should be charged with sacrificing to sectarian bigotry 
the interests of a world. As it has so often been charged 
on Calvinism that it tends to chill the warmth of sympathy 
and cut the sinews of effort, they feared to connect it with 
the cause of missions, lest by such an association the latter 
should bear some of the odium and hostility that are heaped 
on the former. 

Whatever may have been the cause of this course, its 
propriety may justly be questioned. ‘Truth is the measure 
of duty; and these doctrines if they are true at all must 
cast their roots deep into the heart of the Christian system. 
Hence it would seem strange if they had no bearing what- 
ever upon the great work that God has entrusted to his 
church. Moreover by this course we furnish a plausible 
support to the charges of those who oppose these doctrines, 
that they are merely speculative and esoteric, and that 
when active at all, we are so not in consequence but in 
spite of our creed. The impropriety of this course is still 
more strikingly obvious when we find that it runs counter 
to the example of God himself. Whatever we may think 
of the Calvinistic system, its most prominent doctrine, that 
with which it usually stands or falls, is that God has a peo- 
ple, whom he has chosen from the sinful world, and whom 
he has determined to bring to himself by the use of the 
means of grace. It is precisely this doctrine however that 
we find God himself on one occasion using as a motive to 
perseverance in missionary labour. When the great 
missionary to the gentiles was on one occasion discouraged 
by the blasphemies and opposition of the Corinthians when 
the gospel was brought to them, we are told that God ap- 
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peared to him by night in a vision and said, “ Be not afraid, 
but speak and hold not thy peace; for Iam with thee and 
no man shall set on thee to hurt thee, for I have much peo- 
ple in this city.””* This declaration of God, (which must 
refer to these who were afterwards to believe, and not to 
those who had done so already, as they were fully known 
to Paul), embodies the very principle for which we contend. 
It presents the doctrine of an elect, chosen band, who were 
yet mingled with the luxurious and blaspheming Corinthi- 
ans, as the motive for perseverance in those labours by which 
they would be ultimately called to those privileges that 
awaited them. And might we not rise still higher and ask, 
what, according to our view of the economy of grace, were 
the grounds on which the great missionary system was 
originally instituted? What were the motives that actuated 
the Divine Missionary in coming to live, to suffer, to teach 
and to die on the earth? Were they not what are called 
the peculiar doctrines of the Calvinistic system? Was it 
not to rescue his own sheep, to redeem his own church that 
the great shepherd laid down his life? If then we believe 
that these doctrines were the great motives that operated 
when the missionary enterprise was devised in eternity and 
begun in time, we cannot surely regard them as devoid of 
practical bearing in carrying forward this work to its com- 
pletion. 

In accordance with these suggestions we propose to offer 
some remarks, on the influence of the doctrines of grace, 
commonly called the Calvinistic system, on the missionary 
enterprise. 

In proposing this subject for discussion, we do not mean 
to cast any aspersion on other systems of doctrine, or en- 
deavour to assert that they have an unfavourable influence 
on the cause of missions. This would be at once unkind 
and unnecessary. Nor is it our object merely to attempt a 
defence of this system from the charges of its opponents, 
that it tends to chill and close up the heart in stoical apathy. 
If we did nothing more than this our efforts would be little 
better than a bootless play at polemics. Our principal aim 
will rather be, assuming that we believe these doctrines as 
they are contained in our standards, to endeavour to draw 
from them fresh motives for diligence and encouragement 
in the great work of the world’s conversion. 


* Acts xviii, 9, 10. 
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We may remark farther, that it is not necessary to our 
design to show that in point of fact those who have held 
these doctrines have been most energetic in the cause of 
missions. Our object is not so much to show historically 
what their influence has been, logically what it ought to 
be; not so much their actual as their legitimate influence. 
We admit, and in reference to many instances, we rejoice 
to be able to make the admission, that some who adopt 
other and diverse creeds have made most noble efforts in 
this most noble cause. These facts, however, can prove 
nothing adverse to the favorable influence of the Calvinis- 
tic system on this department of Christian effort. Error 
may produce activity as well as truth. Although truth 1s 
in its own nature brighter than error, yet this force is only 
felt in fact by truthful minds. Men usually ditler more 
widely in their sentiments than they do in their conduct. 
There is a moral and spiritual inertia which prevents them 
from carrying their principles whether good or bad, fully 
and consistently into action. Hence we often find fewer 
good works than we might have expected among those 
who hold the truth, and fewer bad works than we might 
have feared among the advocates of error. 

There cannot be faith without works, but there may be 
works without faith. Indeed so congenial to the human 
heart is a justification by works, that in many cases the 
farther men depart from the purchased though priceless 
salvation of the Bible, the more scrupulous do we find 
them in the discharge of what they regard as good works. 
Hence the Romish penitent, the Jewish bigot, the Moham- 
medan dervish, and the Hindoo fakir, will perform labours 
and make sacrifices for false religions that could rarely be 
exacted from professors of the true. Andeven in the work 
of extending particular dogmas by missionary labour, no 
men have been more indefatigable than the wily and 
treacherous Jesuits; and no missionaries have been more 
zealous and self-denying than we have sometimes seen the 
turbaned emissaries of the prophet of Mecca, Yet no one 
on these grounds, would for an instant think of questioning 
either the truth, or the practical tendency of the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone. 

On the same grounds then, when we see men who hold 
what we are constrained to regard as error more ener- 
getic in the cause of missions than those who hold the truth, 
we account for it on one of the following suppositions. 
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Either the latter to some extent are holding the truth in 
unrighteousness; or the activity of the former is the result 
of that feverish and delirious strength that is sometimes 1m- 
parted by error and enthusiasm ; or the error that they hold 
has not been carried into practice ; or, what we hope may 
be the most frequent explanation, the truth that is interwo- 
ven with their system has operated so powerfully as to neu- 
tralize the error, and they act from the same love to God 
and man that inspires those whose doctrinal views are more 
correct, because they have been sanctified by the same Spi- 
rit independently of the errors of their creed. Laying aside 
these cases, together with those who have hypocritically 
made these doctrines of grace a pretext for that callous and 
cold-blooded indifference to the condition of the perishing 
heathen, that flowed from their own graceless hearts and 
not from the doctrines they thus slandered ; and making 
the necessary allowance for the inconsistency of the human 
heart, its natural aversion to these humbling truths, and its 
imperfect sanctification in this life, we are better prepared 
to approach the consideration of the legitimate influence of 
the Calvinistic system of doctrine on the missionary enter- 
prise. In further prosecuting this design, we will bring 
forward some of those motives and states of mind that seem 
to be most important in the missionary character, and en- 
deavour to show that they are not only legitimately but 
eminently fostered by the Calvinistic system. 

The first we adduce is our estimate of sin. The work 
of missions was instituted for the destruction of sin. This 
is grounded on the fact that sin-is an evil. The man, whe- 
ther infidel in theory or practice, to whom sin is no evil 
admitted and felt, is a man who can never appreciate the 
missionary feeling. Just so far then as we regard sin to be 
an evil, will our sympathies and efforts be excited for its 
removal. hat system of doctrine, therefore, which gives 
the strongest representation of the evil of sin, will be most 
likely to call forth our sympathies and stimulate our efforts 
in the great word of its destruction. 

That such a representation is given by the Calvinistie 
system, cannot we think be doubted by any one who is 
even slightly acquainted with its details. It teaches that 
the evil of sin is so great, that by the offence of one man, 
Judgment came upon all men to condemnation ; that by sin 
came death and all the woes of life, not as mere natural and 
hereditary calamities, but as the wages of that sin; and that 
it subjected to the sway of the pale monarch, even the ten- 
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der infant that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression, by the personal violation of a known law. 
And so deep and damning is the stain left by sin on our 
souls, that no washing of our own can cleanse it; the blot 
can be removed by nothing but blood, and that the blood of 
the lamb of God, the infinite Redeemer. And so sternly, 
by its teachings, does justice demand against this foul evil 
that every transgression should receive a just recompense of 
reward, that it cannot be forgiven by a mere act of sove- 
reignty. The bleeding and suffering victim of Calvary hung 
upon the cross not as a mere theatrical display of the evil of 
sin, but he bore our sins in his own body on the tree, and 
was made a curse, and even sin for us before we could be 
made the righteousness of God in him. And so deep has 
been the stain left on every part of our nature, that not only 
is it not all washed away when the soul is first laved in that 
fountain that is opened to the house of David, but the last 
lingering blots of its pollution are only removed by the drops 
from that fountain that mingle with the cold waters of death. 

When we view sin in this light, as an evilso foul, so per- 
vading, so destructive ; as that, the punishment of which 
wrung out the agony of the uncomplaining Saviour; as 
that, from which as an evil felt but not comprehended, 
the blind nations of the earth, in their strange and wild, 
but often significant ceremonies, are darkly feeling after an 
unknown deliverance without which they must perish; in 
a word, when we look at it in the light in which it is repre- 
sented by the Calvinistic system, there is surely that which 
is peculiarly and eminently calculated to call forth our 
deepest sympathy with a world that is crushed by it, and 
our cordial hatred of the foul and tenacious evil, that like a 
dreadful night-mare has so long brooded over the earth. 

Another motive of great efficacy in the missionary cha- 
racter is love and gratitude to God. © 

If there were nothing impelling us to labour for the re- 
moval of sin but the intrinsic wretchedness of the sinner, 
our sympathetic feelings would lead us to engage in the 
work of missions. But when to the love of man is added 
the love of God as a motive to action, sympathy expands 
into religion. The nature and efficacy of this love to God, 
will ordinarily depend on the view we take of his relations 
to us. We may be bound as rational creatures to love the 
being who is infinitely excellent. With the Epicurean we 
may create a Deity, who, though the beau tdeal of all per- 
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fection, shall be perfectly isolated from his creatures, and 
may attempt to love so beautiful an abstraction, but this 
love at best will be but cold and shadowy. Distinct how- 
ever from this general and abstract affection, or at least one 
of its most glowing types is a love of gratitude, that is ex- 
cited in view of ourestimate of God’s benefits to us. This 
affection our Saviour has distinctly recognised as not only a 
common and natural but also a legitimate spring of action 
when he said “To whom little is forgiven the same loveth 
little.’ According to the rule of Jesus Christ himself,in these 
words, the strength of this affection will ordinarily be pro- 
portionate to the estimate we make of the amount of ben- 
efit received. Whatever system therefore represents the 
gifts of God to us individually as greatest and freest, will 
naturally lay the broadest foundation for that grateful and 
constraining love which forms so important an element in 
the missionary character. Such an exhibition of the love 
of God do we think is made by the Calvinistic system. 
Representing the evil of sin as peculiarly great, it of course 
magnifies the deliverance from that evil which is effected 
in our redemption. And it teaches that this redemption 
was not fortuitous but designed, and designed from eternity ; 
not constrained by the demands of justice, but the effluence 
of free and sovereign mercy ; not made for us because it 
was foreseen that we would become God’s friends by the 
exercise of our free-will, but made that we might become 
God’s friends because it was foreseen that without it, we 
would continue to be God’s enemies; making us not merely 
redeemable but redeeming us: not merely salvable but sa- 
ving us; cumbered with no condition of merit but uncon- 
ditional demerit; leaving nothing unprovided, nothing de- 
pendent solely on our weak and corrupt hearts, but working 
in us both to will and to do of his good pleasure; not 
giving us a hope that may be wrested from us in an hour 
of trial, but assuring us that, as our unworthiness was not 
sufficient to prevent the Spirit from entering our hearts, that 
same unworthiness will not drive him away. We are ena- 
bled to say, “I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God 
that is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’’? They who think, either, 
that God was bound in justice to offer them salvation ; or 
that this salvation was designed for them in no more special 
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sense than for those who were in hell when it was wrought 
out; or that they have had a most potent and ¢s ential 
agency in the work of regeneration, cannot surely feel that 
they owe so much to God as those who believe the opposite 
opinions, 

When God then requires of us, to proclaim his glory to 
every creature, shall not gratitude lead us to do something 
for him who has done so much for us? Shall we refuse to 
say “come,” to the wretched and perishing millions of the 
earth, when called to do so as a testimony of our affection 
to Him, who fixed his eye of love upon us from the far 
depths of eternity: who wrote our names in his unblotted 
book, and who with his own Son has given us all things 
pertaining to life and godliness? Having done everything 
for us, shall we do nothing for him when the motive is, 
“freely ye have received freely give?’? Surely, the man 
who believes himself to have been a wretch so vile and 
helpless by nature as this system represents him, and res- 
cued from merited damnation by a redemption so priceless 
yet so free ; so undeserved yet so sure; and bestowed not 
at random but by an eternal purpose of mysterious grace 
on him; will be ready to give to the cause of God in the 
propagation of this truth, not merely his paltry pelf, but 
the uncoined treasures of his heart. 

It is also essential to the missionary character, that it 
include strong faith, and an humble self-renouncing depen- 
dence on God in our prayers and efforts. 

In carrying the gospel to the heathen, as in every other 
work for God, with faith we can remove mountains, with- 
out it an atom will impede us. If the system we are con- 
sidering tends to call forth the strongest exercises of faith, 
it willin this respect have a favourable influence on the 
missionary enterprise. That this is the case, we think will 
be evinced by a moment’s reflection. 

One of the principal objections usually urged against 
this system is, that it demands too much implicit credence in 
what we regard as the plain declarations of God, however 
unable we may be fully to reconcile them with other decla- 
rations he has made, or with the deductions of our own 
reason. It is undoubtedly one of the characteristics of our 
system, that it is not careful to travel behind the record, 
and seek other verification of its statements than the au- 
thority on which they have been made. However this 
may operate against the reception of the system at first, 
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yet after it is once received, a stronger exercise of faith 
must certainly be demanded continually to act upon It than 
is required by those systems that are more entirely within 
the grasp of human reason, which less sternly assert, and 
unlike the system that Paul held, have less necessity for 
asserting, “Nay, but O man! who art thou-that repliest 
against God?” In this, it evinces its origin in the Bible, 
which is usually content to lay down the formulas of truth, 
to rest on their own intrinsic evidence, or on the authority 
by which they are announced. It is this peculiarity 
that makes Christianity a religion of faith. Were there 
nothing unsupported by mathematical demonstration, no- 
thing that could not be explained fully by logical or 
critical apparatus, there would be as little virtue in the 
belief required by the Bible, as there isin that demanded 
by natural science. The great philosophical excellence of 
the Bible scheme of faith is, that it demands for its recep- 
tion an anterior preparation of heart, and hence is alone 
of all other systems of belief adapted to the reformation of 
the world. This peculiarity does not consist in an absence 
of evidence, but a demand for the best and surest evidence, 
the internal witness of the truth, the force of which finds 
a response in the higher and better parts of our moral 
and spiritual nature. This peculiarity in the mode of pre- 
senting the truth, and in the demand that is made for faith 
in that presentation, characterises alike the Calvinistic 
system and its source, the Bible; and its legitimate in- 
fluence on the minds of those who embrace it, tends to 
cherish that faith that is so important an element in the 
Christian and therefore in the missionary character. 

Again, in another aspect of this faith which is by no 
means contradictory but only supplementary to that just 
given, its strength, in praying and labouring for the spread 
of the gospel, will depend somewhat on our opinion as to 
the certainty of success. If there were no certainty in hu- 
man action, and no specific design to be accomplished by 
God in every movement of his people, they might well fear 
that their efforts were often gratuitous and misdirected. 
But believing that they are simply carrying out the designs 
of God himself in all that they do for the glory of his name, 
they may feel confident that whilst their immediate 
designs may fail, and their labours not accomplish that 
which they expected, yet God’s design shall never 
fail, and their labours shall bring about precisely what 
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God has determined. Can we not then pray and labour 
for the world’s conversion with a stronger faith, on account 
of our belief that God has decreed to give the heathen to 
his Son for an inheritance? And that he has decreed 
these very prayers and labours as a part of the means? 
And that he has a chosen people among the heathen, 
whom he has determined to save, and whom he is able to 
convert by his own almighty power in the use of the in- 
strumentalities he has already ordained? Surely if uncer- 
tainty tends to engender doubt, certainty should produce 
faith ; and if fear of failure makes the heart waver, confi- 
dence of success should make it firm. 

It is however essential to this faith that it should be 
accompanied with humble, self-renouncing dependence on 
Divine power in our exertions. No noise of human tools 
is to be heard in the erection of that temple, which is 
founded on the apostles and prophets, and of which Jesus 
Christ is the chief corner-stone ; no human arm is to uphold 
the ark of God, even though it may seem ready to fall; for 
the work is performed not by might nor by power but by 
the Spirit of the Lord. If then the Calvinistic system has 
a tendency to cherish this spirit of self-renouncing depen- 
dence on God, it will thus far be favourable to the mission- 
ary cause. 

It is a stereotyped objection to this system, that by giving 
too much prominence to Divine efficiency, it destroys all 
necessity, and hence all stimulus, for human effort. Al- 
though the objection itself is a misrepresentation, yet the 
truth of which it is a perversion, is one of the most precious 
parts of the system. Whilst it teaches the necessity of effort 
and the sin of neglect as strongly as they can be taught, it also 
teaches that these efforts are not to be regardedas of themselves 
at all adequate to the result. Man is regenerated not only by 
sovereign grace but by sovereign power. It teaches that mere 
moral suasion will not raise the dead; that the mere sowing of 
the seed, will not give the increase ; that the mere preaching 
of Paul will not open the heart of Lydia. Like the prophet 
we must cry, though our voices be echoed only from the 
bleached bones of the valley. Like the priests who com- 
passed Jericho, we must sound the trumpet of the gospel, 
believing that the walls and battlements of Satan will 
soon lie prostrate at our feet. This is the Christian 
paradox, when we are thus weak then are we strong. 
Our faith will grow stronger in God as it grows weaker 
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in ourselves, and will be like the weakest plants that have 
the strongest tendrils. 

It is also essential to the missionary character that it 
embody unflinching firmness and perseverance in the midst 
of discouragement and trial. The end is so vast, and the 
means in themselves so feeble and inadequate, that there is 
need of all that can inspire firmness or impart encourage- 
ment in this great and arduous undertaking. Can we again 
draw on this system for these states of mind? 

The first point has to some extent been anticipated. The 
man of faith is a man of firmness. Faith if not identi- 
cal at least is closely connected with firmness, and alike with 
it is the opposite of wavering. The great reason then why 
the most eminent supporters of the Calvinistic system have 
been so remarkably distinguished for their indomitable firm- 
ness, is that they have been so eminently characterised by 
faith. There is something in the constant conviction that 
we must rest not on human but divine efficiency in the last 
resort, and that we are stayed not on the fluctuating deci- 
sions of self-determining wills, but on the eternal purpose of 
the eternal God, that gives energy and stability to our ef- 
forts, and causes the arms of our hands to be made strong 
by the hands of the mighty God of Jacob. Believing that 
we are immortal until our work is done, we rely on the 
same infallible purpose to guide, which we hope to protect, 
and go forward inspired by the cry of onset, “The sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon.” 

The doctrines we have been considering, are also emi- 
nently calculated to furnish motives to encouragement and 
perseverance in those trying circumstances, so often en- 
countered in the prosecution of missions. We can conceive 
of few situations more imperatively demanding encourage- 
ment, than that of the missionary: who, perhaps solitary 
and unaided by the counsel and efforts of those on whom 
he has hitherto relied, cut off from the cheering sympathies 
and associations of a Christian land, stands on the threshold 
of one of the teeming cities of the east, glittering with its 
countless minarets and pagodas; and sees before him the 
myriads of its idolaters, ignorant, degraded, deceitful; pre- 
Judiced against him and the self-denying religion he pro- 
claims; bound by every tie of interest, appetite, association 
and hereditary feeling to the indulgent superstition of their 
fathers; and hedged in by innumerable and seemingly 
almost insurmountable obstacles of language, habits and 
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laws. But when the heart of the missionary is ready to 
sink within him at the hopeless prospect, this system whis- 
pers to him in the name of the Lord, his cheering words to 
Paul at Corinth, « Be not afraid for I have much people in 
this city.” God’s work is here for you to do, or you would 
never have been sent hither, and though you may labour 
through a life of discouragement, yet this life of discou- 
ragement is a part of God’s plan for converting the world. 
You may die without seeing a solitary fruit of your labours ; 
but are they therefore in vain? Are the first rays of the 
dawning light, the first drops of the coming shower, the 
first germ of the budding oak, though feeble and obscure, 
therefore useless or in vain? Are the drops that filter si- 
lently through the dripping rock, thoughunseen and uncared 
for by man, the less certainly hastening on by God’s direction 
to swell the gurgling fountain or roll in the mighty river ? 

Thus if the missionary be inspired with the whirlwind 
impetuosity of the present day, which is impatient of every 
process that does not end ina quick and exciting result, 
and cannot trust God farther than it can see the palpable 
workings of his power, this system points him to nature, 
elaborating the best and grandest results of her mighty plan, 
by slow and gradual processes; and tells him that the same 
God is working in the same way, by means over which he 
has the same perfect control, to accomplish a similar pur- 
pose that was formed frometernity. Its language is, “though 
the vision tarry wait for it, for at the end it shall surely 
come, it will not tarry.” 

Does his heart sink with discouragement as he sees the 
wickedness and degradation of those with whom he has to 
deal, and compares them with the means he possesses for 
their removal? It tells him that the election of God is not 
of works but of grace; not because of holiness but to ho- 
liness; and his calling not by moral suasion acting upon the 
yielding heart, but by the invincible Spirit of God. What 
if the infatuated enemies of God and their own souls, be 
as mad against the truth as was Saul of Tarsus, yet they 
may as soon and as unexpectedly be converted. What if 
years of labour have been expended, and wickedness seems 
to have yielded scarcely a jot, yet at God’s own time, his 
Pentecostal power will suddenly come, and as in the South 
Sea Islands or among the Karens of India, multitudes will 
be gathered in of such as shall be saved. 

Does he fear lest the new-born convert may yield to the 
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seductive blandishments that assail him, and relapse into 
his former idolatry, and thus all the labour bestowed upon 
him be lost? It tells him that nothing can separate them 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord ; 
once gained they are gained forever, the charter of their 
title to heaven having this seal: “ The Lord knoweth them 
that are his.’ Thus when the love of many waxes cold, 
and the brightness of their example is dimmed or eclipsed, 
the perseverance of the saints becomes to a desponding 
missionary or a desponding church the sheet-anchor of 
hope. 

a labourers cut down just as they enter the field, or in 
the midst of usefulness? It assures him that this is nota 
mere casualty, but designed by God to hasten on the de- 
sired consummation ; by strengthening the faith, increasing 
the dependence and humility, or quickening the exertions 
of those that remain. 

Does he fear lest by the inroads of vice, superstition and 
infidelity, together with the beleaguering hosts of the beast 
and the false prophet, the pure and evangelical church of 
God may perish? It tells him that whatever may happen 
the church is safe. It has been destined from eternity to 
ultimate triumph, has been purchased by the priceless blood 
of the only-begotten, and the gates of hell shall never pre- 
vail against it. It is a vine of the Lord’s right hand plant- 
ing, and had it been destructible, it would long ere this have 
perished. It was planted in an hour of deadly strife with 
a mightier foe than human arm ever grappled; it was 
watered with a richer blood than was ever poured out on 
on a field of glory; it has been rocked by the storms and 
tempests of centuries; the moss and hoar of ages have 
covered the scars of its wounds; the sword of the Jew and 
the battle-axe of the Roman lie shivered at its root; anda 
thousand creeping parasites of error and superstition have 
grown from its soil, spreading their rank and noxious fo- 
liage over it, and threatening to smother it with their bale- 
ful shade; in fine, all has been done to uproot and destroy 
it, that could be done by earth or hell, yet it stands, and 
shall stand forever, “for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it.’’ 

Leaving the a priori investigation, let us for an instant 
turn to the evidence of facts, and inquire, whether the con- 
clusions to which we have arrived in the foregoing reason- 
Ings, are sustained to any extent by facts, to that extent at 
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least that practice usually sustains principle. Has it 
been the practical effect of this system, to cultivate the 
traits of character to which we have alluded ? 

If we have not mistaken the voice of history, it will be 
found to testify, that the men who have been most zealous 
and most willing to sacrifice and suffer for the truth, 
are men who were distinguished by their adhesion to 
these doctrines. Without entering into any extended 
Specification of names, we appeal to the attentive read- 
er of the history of the church, whether the most em- 
inent witnesses of the truth in the dark ages, the men 
who laboured and suffered most for their opinions, ‘were 
not to aman, the disciples of Augustine; whether the “ few 
noble,” into whom was conceutrated the missionary spirit 
of the church, were not men moulded by these doctrines. 
Those within the Romish church, in whom we recognise 
most of the type of genuine Catholicism in religion, such 
as the Port-Royal Jansenists, and those without her, who 
contended most manfully and successfully against her cor- 
ruptions, were men who held and prized these doctrines. 
The Calvinists of Holland flung down the gauntlet at the 
feet of Spain, and sealed their devotion to the truth with 
their blood. The Calvinistic Hugonots of France, and Pu- 
ritans of England were the men who most freely watered 
with their tears and blood, the seed-thoughts of civil and 
sacred truths in the old world and inthe new. The Cal- 
vinists of Scotland possess the noble pre-eminence of being 
the champions of Christ’s crown, of pouring out more 
blood and treasure for this glorious truth than any other 
division of the army of God. We are willing that any 
Calvinistic community be selected at random, in which 
these doctrines in their purity have been held, and com- 
pared with any other community, similarly situated 
other wise, in reference to all those traits of character 
that are available for any department of Christian 
effort, and we are content to abide the result of a candid 
comparison. ; 

But leaving these general examples, if we come down to 

articular instances, we shall find our former conclusions 
completely verified. We pass by Paul and Peter as illus- 
trations not because we think them beside our purpose, for 
we recognise them as furnishing the most perfect examples 
of the legitimate influence of these doctrines, but because it 
is unnecessary here to contend for disputed ground, What 
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must be the legitimate influence of doctrines that kindled. the 
light of the great Augustine, that glorious star in the church’s 
bright galaxy, whose broad disc, catching the sinking light 
of the apostolic days, flung it forward through a thousand 
years of darkness, whose bright orb never set during the 
darkest hour of that long and cheerless night of the church’s 
hope, but was a polar star to the faithful witnesses of every 
age? What is the tendency of a system on which the cha- 
racter of Martin Luther was formed, that man of mighty 
faith, who coming forth, a lonely monk, from his solitary 
cell, with the word of God in his hand and the love of God 
in his-heart, raised a voice that all the thunders of the Vati- 
can could not drown, a voice whose very echoes are the 
household words of religious freedom It is idle to talk of 
that system as enfeebling that moulded the iron man of 
Geneva, the strong) and high-hearted Calvin; who turn- 
ing away in his own sunny France from as bright a path 
of glory as ever glittered before a youthful eye, went to a 
land of strangers, a lonely, friendless and persecuted exile, 
to toil and suffer for an ungrateful people, and though 
bowed down with labour, disease and penury, outliving all 
that his heart held dear, left alone in the world and taunted 
with this very bereavement as the blasting mark of Divine 
displeasure, yet self-poised or rather God-stayed in his great 
and magnanimous spirit, moving onward solitary and un- 
aided in his high and stern career, trampling alike on the 
seductions of wealth and menace of power, until he had 
planted the standard of Reformation on that munition of 
rocks against which the. gates of hell shall never prevail. 
And look at the Puritan the very child of Calvinism, and 
whether you see him raising a voice in the Halls of West- 
minster which shook England’s throne to the centre; gird- 
ing on a sword before which the haughtiest powers of 
Europe quailed; or when vanquished retiring with his 
unconquered heart to the fastnesses in the rocks, and making 
the mountain glen and midnight air to ring, with the 
hymns of his lofty cheer; or braving the perils of a wintry 
ocean, a cheerless coast, and a savage wilderness, only that 
he might kneel on the naked granite and offer a free prayer 
to the God of his fathers, wherever you see him you find 
him the same stern, lofty, unflinching man of adamant. 
Gan the system that produced such men be unfavourable to 
any department of effort? Has it been so in fact upon 
missions? Who first of the Reformers went forth to tell 
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the heathen of the unsearchable riches of Christ? A band 
of Genevan Calvinists. Who were the most instrumental in 
God’s hand, by their personal toils, and privations in awaking 
the modern spirit of missions inthe church? Brainard, Eliot, 
Edwards—Calvinists. And who were the first to give an 
embodied impulse to that spirit? The records of missionary 
organization will answer, British and American Calvinists. 
By them it was begun, in a great measure carried on, and 
many of its brightest trophies under God obtained. These 
facts we think are sufficient to prove, that the actual influ- 
ence of Calvinism has, to a degree at least sufficient for the 
argument, been favourable to the missionary enterprise. 

The length to which our remarks have been protracted 
rather than a conviction of having completed the discussion, 
Warns us to come to a close. It remains for each one who 
holds the system we have investigated, to see that he fur- 
nishes another illustration of its influence, and not a new 
instance of its abuse. As yet, with all that we can adduce 
historically in favour of the point discussed, there is barely 
enough to save the argument, not to illustrate it; enough to 
show the tendency but not to exhibit the influence of these 
doctrines. Let us see to it, that whilst holding and contend- 
ing for the truth we do not neglect to send it to the perish- 
ing; and that it be not said to us after all our vociferous ap- 
plause and contention for our pure and noble system, “thou 
wicked and slothful servant, out of thine own mouth will I 
condemn thee.”’ 


Art. Ill.— The History of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, comprising the civil History of the Province 
of Ulster, from the accession of James the First, with a 
preliminary sketch of the progress of the Reformed 
Religion in Ireland during the sixteenth century, 
and an appendi« consisting of original papers: By 
James Seaton Reid, D. D., minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, Carrickfergus. Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh, 
1834. Two volumes. 8vo. 


These volumes, though they have been for some years 


before the public, in Europe, have not, till lately, reached 
our hands. And our design in noticing them now is not to 
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write a critique on the history which they contain, but to 
extract from them information respecting a branch of the 
church, with which Presbyterians in these United States 
have a more intimate connexion than with any other body 
of Presbyterians. It is common to represent our church as 
having derived its origin from the Church of Scotland; and 
remotely this was the fact; but its immediate origin was 
from the Presbyterian church of Ireland, whence came most 
of the fathers who laid the foundation of that system which 
has now became so extensive as to include more than a 
hundred presbyteries; and this notwithstanding the separa- 
tion ef nearly a moiety of the body, within a few years 
past. But when we speak of our church as deriving its origin 
from any ecclesiastical body in Europe, we would not be 
understood to mean that our first presbyteries were erected 
by any order or by any authority of any foreign Presbyterian 
body, for this was not the fact. But several ordained minis- 
ters having emigrated from the north of Ireland, settled in 
the middle colonies; particularly in Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Maryland, united together in presbytery, which under 
existing circumstances, they had a right to do, and were 
joined from the first by some ministers from New England, 
who were willing to adopt the Presbyterian system. We 
do not utter it as a matter of complaint, but merely to make 
known the historical fact, that until very recently our church 
has never been noticed or recognised by any foreign Pres- 
byterian church. We are, therefore, free from any special 
obligations to any foreign church; but this does not re- 
lease us from the obligation to fraternize with all true mem- 
bers of Christ’s church, wherever they may dwell; and to 
aid them by our prayers; and this obligation we especially 
feel in regard to those who have the same form of doctrine, 
the same system of church fgovernment, and the same 
rules of discipline which we have adopted. Not only did 
our first ministers come to us from Ireland, but the people 
who composed the first Presbyterian congregations were 
from the same country. Indeed, it may be truly said, that 
the emigration of many Presbyterian people was the in- 
ducement for enterprising Presbyterian ministers to cross 
the ocean and take up their residence in a new country. 
Little did the fathers of the Presbyterian church know the 
unportance of their own labours, and the extent to which 
the tender vine which they planted would in one century’ 
spread its branches, 
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As our opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
church of our forefathers, in Ireland, had been inconsiderable, 
we were gratified to find that a learned Presbyterian minis- 
ter of Ireland had with much labour composed a history of 
his own church; and having now enjoyed the pleasure of 
perusing it, we feel disposed to present to our readers such 
parts of the history as are most interesting, and to separate 
our account, as far as possible, from the civil history of the 
country, which would not only be uninteresting to most of 
our readers, but is in fact exceedingly confused and per- 
plexed. We deem it unnecessary to go back to the first 
propagation of Christianity in this island. It will be enough 
for our purpose to remark, that prior to the reformation, in 
the sixteenth century, no part of Christendom was involved 
in a thicker darkness of ignorance and superstition than Ire- 
land. ‘This assertion will be easily credited by all who are 
well acquainted with the present state of a large part of the 
population of that country. There were some peculiar 
reasons why Ireland was in a lower state of improvement 
than the neighbouring Island of Great Britain. As it was 
every where the policy of the Romish church to keep the 
people in ignorance, so also it was unhappily the case that 
the jealousy of the British government, by prohibiting the free 
use of the Irish language, with a view of introducing the 
English, was adapted to promote the same end. Before 
the reformation, the benefits of the art of printing had not 
been extended to Ireland. The instruction given by the 
clergy had no tendency to dissipate the darkness, but rather 
to increase it, for most of what they communicated served 
rather to rivet the bonds of superstition, than to enlarge and 
improve the minds of the people. The inculcation of the 
doctrines of religion and duties of morality, formed no part 
of the preaching of the times, which consisted of silly legends 
of pretended saints and martyrs. , 

During the reign of Henry VIII. the reformation made 
small progress in Ireland ; except that he made his authority 
as head of the church to be acknowledged, endeavoured to 
induce the clergy and to break off all connexion with Rome, 
and suppressed some of the monasteries; but the people 
were entirely unprepared for a reformation and submitted 
to these changes more from compulsion than from conviction 
and good will. Dae ' 

In the reign of Edward VI. the English liturgy was in- 
troduced into many of the churches; but very little real 
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progress was made in the work of reformation. Two ex- 
cellent men, Bate and Goopacre, were made bishops, and 
Jaboured indefatigably to promote the knowledge of the 
true religion among the ignorant people. “ Of Bale,” says 
our author, “ we possess many authentic memorials which 
show him to have possessed, not only the fidelity, piety, 
and learning of a reformer, but also the zeal, energy and 
courage essential to the character of a champion of the 
truth. Deeply convinced of the ruinous errors of popery, 
he attacked and exposed them without reserve. For this 
honest boldness he had been twice imprisoned in England, 
by the ruling clergy. Owing to the favour of Lord Crom 

well, he obtained his liberty; and after the melancholy 
death of his patron, he retired tothe continent, where he spent 
eight years in habits of intimacy and friendship with Luther, 
Calvin, and other celebrated continental reformers. At the 
accession of Edward VIth. he returned to England, and in 
1552 was offered the see of Ossory. Hecould not, however, 
for some time be prevailed on to accept it, alleging his age ; 
being then nearly sixty, also his poverty, and his ill health, 
as sufficient to excuse him from so arduous a charge. At the 
personal solicitation of the sovereign himself, Bale at length 
consented, and in conjunction with his friend and colleague, 
Goodacre, was solemnly set apart to his office on the 2d of 
February, 1553.’’ He refused to be consecrated according 
to the Romish ritual; and his firmness on this occasion, 
had a salutary effect on the timid friends of the reforma- 
tion. 

Of the manner in which he performed the duties of his 
high office, we have some account left from his own hand. 
‘“‘My first proceedings were these,—I earnestly exhorted the 
oe to repentance for sin, and required them to give 
credit to the gospel salvation ; to acknowledge and believe 
that there was but one God; and him alone, without any 
other sincerely to worship; to confess one Christ, for an 
only Saviour and Redeemer, and to trust in none other 
man’s prayers, merits, nor yet deservings, but in his alone 
for salvation. I treated at large both of the heavenly 
and political state of the church; and helpers, I found 
none among my prebendaries and clergy, but adversaries a 
great number. I preached the gospel of the knowledge 
and right invocation of God. But when I once sought to 
destroy the idolatries and dissolve the hypocrites’ yokes, 
then followed angers, slanders, conspiracies, and in the end 
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the slaughter of men.’? While he thus preached the truth, 
he laboured with the utmost diligence to correct the vices 
of his clergy, whom he found plunged in the grossest licen- 
tlousness. He at once abolished the idolatrous service of 
the mass, and sought to lead the people to the knowledge 
and love of true religion. But he was not permitted long 
to go on in his begun work of reformation; for on the de- 
mise of Edward VI. he became the object of violent per- 
secution, and was again obliged to fly for safety to the con- 
tinent. On the accession of Elizabeth, Bale returned to 
England, but never entered again into the episcopal office. 

The death of Edward VI. gave a complete check to the 
work of reformation in Ireland, where it had been barely 
commenced. Every thing went back to its former condition, 
and the high offices in the church fell again into the 
hands of the devoted servants of the Pope. A day 
of jubilee was observed throughout the kingdom for the 
happy restoration. The number of Protestants was so 
small, and they lived in so much obscurity, that it was not 
thought necessary to exercise great vigilance toward them ; 
and during the violence of the Marian persecution in En- 
gland, many persons took refuge in Ireland, where they re- 
mained unmolested. Some of these little colonies brought 
their ministers with them, who privately officiated among 
them even in Dublin; and thus by the providence of God, 
when Protestantism appeared extinct, the seeds of re- 
formation were again sown among the people. 

At the accession of Elizabeth, another revolution in the 
church, of course, took place ; and it is a remarkable proof 
of the flexible consciences of the écclesiastics of those times, 
that of nineteen prelates, who had conformed to popery 
under Mary, only two now adhered with steadfastness to 
their profession. While the laws now established protest- 
antism, and required conformity to the English liturgy, the 
great obstacle to a thorough reformation 1n Ireland, arose 
from ignorance of the English language, among the great 
body of the people. If measures had been taken to have 
the liturgy translated into the language of the people, and. 
the Bible and other suitable books extensively circulated, 
the result would have been widely different from what it 
was. This measure, and also the supplying of congrega- 
tions with pious and able pastors, were strongly recom- 
‘mended to the queen by Sir Henry Sydney, to whom the 

overnment of Ireland was then committed. But this ad. 
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vice was not followed; in consequence of which neglect, 
innumerable evils have continued to arise in that unhappy 
country, to this day. This enlightened statesman also pro- 
jected the plan of the Dublin University ; although it was 
not commenced until 1590, and students were first admitted 
in 1593. One chief object of this institution was to raise 
up ministers for the national church. The liberal spirit of 
the governors of the university appears from the fact, that 
the two first fellows elected, were Presbyterians from Scot- 
land. Their names were Fullerton and Hamilton. It is 
also a fact, that the first two regular provosts of the college 
were non-conformists. The first of these was Walter Tra- 
vers, one of the most celebrated of the English puritans, 
who had been silenced by Whitgift for his non-conformity. 
His successor was Henry Alvey, an equally zealous Puri- 
tan. 

At the accession of James I. to the throne of England, 
Ireland was in a very unhappy state of ignorance and su- 
perstition. The course of administration of the British 
government toward Ireland, at this time, was conciliatory 
and kind; customs and usages which were injurious, but 
which had obtained the force of law, were abolished. The 
natives were, for the first time, admitted to the privileges of 
citizens, and put on an equality with English residents. 
The estates of the nobility, held before by a very preea- 
rious title, were secured to them with all the formalities of 
law ; and courts, which had been intermitted in the southern 
provinces for two centuries, and had never before been 
established in the north, were held in every district of the 
country ; so that justice was now administered to all classes 
of persons. 

As James manifested a disposition to check the arrogance 
and tyranny of the Romanists, a conspiracy was formed 
against his government by some of the nobility, but this was 
detected before the time of its execution arrived, and the 
earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell, who were principals in the 
plot, fled in dismay. Soon afterwards, however, another 
insurrection took place in the north of Ireland, under 
O’Dogherty, who was slain, and his followers were scattered. 
In consequence of these treasonable and rebellious acts, an 
extensive portion of the province of Ulster reverted to the 
crown. About half a million of acres of land, including no 
less than six counties in this province, were forfeited. 
These lands James wisely determined, to plant with Eng- 
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lish and Scottish colonies. Here we have the origin of 
Presbyterianism in the north of Ireland. The moral and 
religious condition of Ulster at this time was truly deplo- 
rable. The account given by a Protestant prelate was as 
follows: “In many placesthere is no minister at all; in 
many places a minister as good as none, even a dumb dog 
that cannot bark; an idle shepherd who is not apt to teach, 
nor able to confute. In other places a lewd and scandalous 
minister, whose not gospel-like behaviour is a stumbling- 
block to them that are without.”’ In consequence of the indo- 
lence and insufficiency of such a clergy, divine service had 
not, for years together, been used in any parish church 
throughout Ulster, except in some city or principal town. 

This project of colonization was not the first which had 
been formed, in relation to Ulster. In 1559, under queen 
Elizabeth, an attempt of this kind had been made ona 
smaller scale, in regard to the counties of Down and Antrim, 
but the design was very partially carried into effect. 

The person employed by the king to execute his plan of 
colonization, was Sir Arthur Chichester, whom he appointed 
deputy of the kingdom in 1605. His first care was to have 
the six forfeited counties surveyed, after which he allotted 
the lands to three classes of persons—British undertakers, 
who engaged voluntarily in the enterprise ; servitors of the 
crown, consisting of civil and military ofticers—and natives, 
whom it was expected this confidence and liberality would 
render loyal subjects. The land was divided into portions 
of two thousand, fifteen hundred, and one thousand 
acres; and the proprietors, besides other conditions, were 
bound to settle forty-eight able men, above the age of 
eighteen, of English or Scottish descent, upon the largest 
divisions, and upon the less in the same proportion. In the 
year 1610, the land began to be generally occupied. On 
account of the nearness of Scotland, and the hardy and 
enterprising character of her population, most of the colo- 
nists were from that country. They first occupied the 
north-eastern parts, but soon spread themselves extensively 
through the country. The southern and western parts 
were principally occupied by the English, between whom 
and the Scotch there existed the most friendly cooperation. 
Londonderry was built and occupied chiefly by emigrants. 
from London; hence its name. Coleraine was also settled 
by the English. But the Scottish settlers were far more 
numerous; and the king was pleased to have the Scotch 
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come over. Many English, however, had large estates of 
land bestowed on them. 

In the year 1615, an Irish parliament and convocation 
were summoned to meet, when such laws were enacted and 
such regulations made, as rendered secure the possessions of 
the colonists. All the sees were filled with protestant bishops, 
and instead of adopting the articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, which some wished, Archbishop Ussher was requested 
to draw up a set of articles; which gave entire satisfaction 
to the parliament, and to both houses of convocation. This 
confession is, in its main features, as decidedly Calvinistic as 
that of the Westminster Assembly; and includes, in nearly the 
very same words, the nine Lambeth articles, which the Puri- 
tans strove, in 1604, at the Hampton Court conference, to 
have introduced. No power of instituting ceremonies in re- 
ligion was granted ; and a conformity to the doctrines laid 
down was the only term of communion. In consequence 
of the adoption of this sound and liberal system, for the 
Trish Church, many ministers removed to Ulster. 

The first colonists, both from England and Scotland, 
were not of the most religious and orderly of the people ; 
but generally adventurers, and such as fled from debt, or 
who wished to mend their broken fortunes. Even the 
Scottish people, who flocked in great numbers to Down, 
Antrim, Londonderry, &c., are represented to have been 
an irreligious people, who seemed to engage in this enter- 
prise rather to fly from God, than to follow their own mer- 
cy. But God followed them when they fled from Him. 
For awhile, indeed, ignorance and vice prevailed in an 
awful degree among the colonists; but the mercy, by 
which God, in his providence, followed them, was the arri- 
val among them of a band of faithful ministers, whose Ja- 
bours were remarkably blessed to the conversion of many 
souls of this irreligious multitude. Of these, the first, in the 
order of time, was the Rev. Edward Brice, M. A., who had 
for many years been a settled minister in Stirlingshire: but 
being persecuted in hisown country, he was finally obliged 
to fly, and passed over into Ireland, where among the colo- 
nists he had some friends, especially the Rev. William Ed- 
monstone, who had once been his neighbour, in Scotland. 
Mr. Brice, after being in Ireland some time, was promoted 
by the bishop of the diocese, to be prebendary of Kilroot: 
which was an honour more nominal than real. He here 
had an opportunity of preaching the gospel without re- 
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straint, and without renouncing any of his Presbyterian 
principles. In his old age, Mr. Livingston speaks of him 
in the following terms: “ He was an aged man ere I knew 
him, and came not much abroad: in all his preaching, he 
insisted much on the life of Christ in the heart, and the 
light of his word and spirit on the mind; that being his own 
> continual exercise.” 
' In the adjoining parish of Carrickfergus, was settled 
the Rev. Mr. Hubbard, a puritan minister from England, 
who had been episcopally ordained, but from principle re- 
nounced his connexion with the Established Church, and 
became the pastor of a non-conforming congregation, in 
Southwark, London. But being here much oppressed, he 
and his flock resolved to remove to Ireland. His wish 
having been signified to Sir Arthur Chichester, to whom 
he had been known in the university, he invited him 
to settle, with as many of his people as might choose to 
emigrate, in Carrickfergus, which he did about the year 
1621. Blair speaks of him as “an able, gracious man.’’ 
But he was not long spared to the church and to his flock 
He died in the beginning of the year 1623; scarcely two 
years after his removal. His people, who had removed to 
Treland to enjoy the ministry of their beloved pastor, now 
mostly returned to England and settled in the vicinity of 
London. 

Soon after the death of Hubbard, we find the Rev. James 
Glendinning, preaching and lecturing in Carrickfergus. He 
‘was a native of Scotland and had been educated at the 
University of St. Andrews, but had removed, early in life, 
to Ireland. At Antrim was settled, the Rev. John Ridge, 
M. A., a native of England. He had been ordained deacon 
by the bishop of Oxford, but feeling a repugnance to the order 

: and ceremonies of the Established Church, he removed to 

: Ireland, in 1619, where he was patronized and presented 
with a parish by Lord Chichester. Blair styles him, “The 
judicious and gracious! minister of Antrim.’ Livingston’s 
testimony respecting him is, “that he used not to have 
many points in his sermon, but he so enlarged on those he 
had, that it was scarcely possible for any hearer to forget his 
preaching.” hes 

Contemporary with these, there were excellent ministers 
settled in the county of Down. Among these was the Rev. 
Robert Cunningham, M. A. He had been chaplain to the 
earl of Buccleugh’s regiment, in Holland, but on the return of 
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the troops to Scotland, he went to treland, and by bishop 
Echlin, was presented with a living, which on the roll of the 
diocese for 1622, is styled Holywood and Craigavad. He 
was supported .by Sir James Hamilton, afterwards Lord 
Claneboy. Of him Livingston says, “To my discerning, 
he was the one man, who most resembled the meekness of 
Jesus Christ, in all his carriage, that ever I saw, and was 
so far reverenced by all, even by the wicked, that he oft 
trembled with that scripture, ‘wo be to you when all men 
speak well of you.’ ”’ 

In the neighbouring parish of Bangor, was settled that 
famous apostle of the north of Ireland, the Rev. Roperr 
Burarr, who had been a regent or professor in the College 
of Glasgow, but being much opposed by Cameron. the prin- 
cipal, who had been advanced to that-station with a view of 
introducing prelacy, he resigned his situation, and being in- 
vited to Ireland, by Lord Claneboy, came to that country, in 
1623. We have from himself the circumstance of his settle- 
ment, in Bangor: “When I landed in Ireland, all things 
smelling of a root called rampions (wild garlic) my prejttdice 
was confirmed against the land. But, next day, travelling 
towards Bangor, I met, unexpectedly, with so sweet a 
peace and so great a joy, as I behooved to look there- 
on as my welcome thither; and retiring toa private 
place about a mile from Craigfergus, I prostrated my- 
self on the grass, to rejoice in the Lord, who proved 
the same to me in Ireland, which he had been in Scot- 
land, Nevertheless my aversion to a settlement there 
continued strong; and when my noble patron renewed his 
invitation and offers, I was very careful to inform him what 
accusations had been laid against me of ‘disaffection to the 
civil powers, and that I could not submit to.the use of the 
English liturgy, nor Episcopal government, to sée,if either of 
these would prevail with him to pass from his-invitation. 
But he having been informed by a minister;pyesent, of my 
altercations-with Dr. Cameron, said, «I know all that busi- 
ness,’ and as to other difficulties in the way of my admis- 
sion, he was confident of obtaining a free. entry for me, 
which he effected. So all my devices to obstruct a settle- 
ment there did evanish and took no effect, the counsel of 
the Lord standing fast in all generations.” 

“Having been invited to preach ‘by the patron, and by 
Mr. Gibson, the sick incumbent, I yielded to their invitation, 
and preached there three Sabbath-days. After that several 
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of the aged and most respectable persons in the congregation 
came to me by order of the whole, and informed me that 
they were edified by the doctrine delivered by me; entreated 
me not to leave them; and promised if the patron’s offer 
of maintenance was not large enough, they would wil- 
lingly add to the same. This promise I slighted, being too 
careless of competence and comfortable provision, for I had 
no thoughts of any greater family, than a boy or two to 
serve me. But on that part of the speech imparting the 
congregation’s call, I laid great weight, and it did contribute 
more to remove my unwillingness to settle there than any- 
thing else. Likewise the dying man (Mr. Gibson) did seve- 
ral ways encourage me. He professed great sorrow for his 
having been a dean, and condemned episcopacy more strong- 
ly than ever I durst do, and charged me in the name of 
Christ, and as I expected his blessing on my ministry, not to 
leave that good way wherem I had begun to walk—and 
then drawing my head towards his bosom, he laid his hands 
on my head and blessed me. After a few days he died, and 
my admission was accomplished as quickly as might be, in 
the following way; the viscount Claneboy, my noble patron, 
did at my request, inform the bishop how opposite I was to 
Episcopacy and their liturgy, and had the influence to pro- 
cure my admission on easy and honourable terms. Yet, 
lest his lordship had not been plain enough, I declared my 
opinion fully to the bishop at our first meeting, and found 
him yielding beyond my expectation. The bishop said to 
me, ‘I hear good of you, and will impose no conditions on 
you; I am old and can teach you ceremonies, and you can 
teach me substance, only I must ordain you, else neither 
I nor you can answer the law nor brook the land.’ I 
answered him, that his sole ordination did utterly con- 
tradict my princples. But he replied both wittily and sub- 
missively, ‘Whatever you may think of Episcopacy, you 
account a presbytery to have a divine warrant; will you 
not receive ordination from Mr. Cunningham and the adja- 
cent brethren, and let me come in among them in no other 
relation than a presbyter?’ This I could not refuse, and so 
the matter was performed, on the tenth of July, 1623.” 
Mr. Blair was one of the most eminent ministers at this 
time, in Ireland, and contributed more than any other to 
’ the revival and establishment of true religion in the pro- 
vince. “He was a man,” says Livingston,who knew him 
intimately, “of notable constitution both of body and mind; 
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of a majestic, awful, yet affable and amiable countenance, 
and carriage, thoroughly learned, of strong parts, deep inven- 
tion and judgment, and of a most public spirit for God. 
His gift of preaching was such, that seldom could any 
observe withdrawing of assistance in public, which in 
others is frequent. He seldom ever wanted assurance of 
his salvation. He spent many days and nights, in prayer 
alone and with others, and was vouchsafed great intimacy 
with God.”’ 

Shortly after his settlement at Bangor, Mr. Blair was the 
means of inducing Mr. James Hamilton to devote himself 
to the service of the church. He was nephew to Lord 
Claneboy, and had been educated for the ministry in Seot- 
land; but had hitherto acted as agent for his uncle. Mr. 
Blair, observing in this young man both piety and talents, 
proposed to him to enter the ministry; but he proceeded 
cautiously, and with Mr. Cunningham made private trial 
of his endowments; and being satisfied with his gifts, he 
invited him to preach in his pulpit in the presence of his 
uncle, who till then knew nothing of the design of intro- 
ducing him into the ministry ; but though there was some 
fear that he would be reluctant to lose so faithful a servant, 
yet he manifested no displeasure, but, on the contrary, was 
highly gratified. Ina short time, therefore, Mr. Hamilton 
was ordained by Bishop Echlin, about the year 1625, and 
stationed at Ballywater, where he was both diligent and 
successful in the work of the ministry. And though he 
might readily have obtaimed promotion in the Episcopal 
church, yet the Lord did graciously preserve him from be- 
ing ensnared by those baits, and made him very instrumen- 
tal in promoting his work. Livingston gives his character 
in the words following ; he was, “a learned and diligent 
man but his gift of preaching was rather doctrinal than 
exhortatory.”’ 

The seven ministers, whose characters have been given 
above, constituted the first band, who laboured with apos- 
tolic earnestness, to remove the ignorance, formality and 
profaneness which characterized the greater part of the 
early colonists of the north of Ireland. Possessed of the 
true missionary spirit, and inspired with a holy zeal to 
propagate the gospel, they commenced with vigour the 
work of evangelizing the land. And though few in num- 
ber, and beset with many difficulties, they were favoured 
with an extraordinary, if not an unprecedented measure of 
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success. A remarkable improvement in the habits and 
manners of the people was speedily effected. The thought- 
less were roused to serious inquiry on the subject of reli- 
gion, and the careless were alarmed, and urged to self-ex- 
amination. The profane were in a great measure silenced, 
and the immoral reclaimed, while obstinate opposers of the 
gospel were converted into its willing and decided support- 
ers. The revival of religion which occurred at this time, 
subsequently attracted great attention both in Scotland and 
England. The fame of it extended even to America; and 
it has frequently been referred to by writers of the last 
century, as one of those sudden and extraordinary mani- 
festations of divine grace upon a careless people, with 
which the church has been occasionally favoured. It seems 
proper, therefore, to enter somewhat into detail, in giving 
an account of this work of grace; and in doing this we 
shall for the most part employ the very words of our au- 
thor. He observes, “that this spirit of religious inquiry 
and reformation, which in a short time pervaded a conside- 
table portion of the counties of Down and Antrim, was, 
no doubt, the natural, as it is the promised result of that 
devotedness and fidelity by which the Presbyterian minis- 
ters in this part of Ulster were so eminently distinguished. 
Yet it appears to have first manifested itself under the min- 
istry of the weakest of these brethren, whose limited at- 
tainments and ill regulated zeal were providentially over- 
ruled for the furtherance of the gospel. 

«“ The circumstances connected with this revival, deserve 
to be noticed. Mr. Blair coming over to Carrickfergus 
from Bangor, and occasionally hearing Mr. Glendinning 
preach, perceived some sparkles of good inclination in him, 
but found him not solid but weak, and not fitted for a public 
station among the English, he therefore advised him to 
remove into the country among his own countrymen. 
The good man received this counsel in good part, and in 
accordance with it went and settled at Oldstone, near the 
town of Antrim. Here God made use of the ministry of 
this pious, but half-deranged man to begin a glorious work 
of grace; so that it was evident to all men, that it was 
not by might, nor by power, nor by the wisdom of man, 
but by the Spirit of the Lord, that this awakening and re- 
formation were produced. When Mr. Glendinning arrived 
in this place, and observed the carelessness and profaneness 


_of the people, he was led to preach to them the terrors of 
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the law, and the wrath of an angry God against the wicked. 
His hearers finding themselves condemned by law of God, 
fell into such anxiety and terror of conscience, that they 
looked on themselves as altogether lost and damned. And 
this was not only the case with one or afew, but multi- 
tudes were seized with deep conviction, made tocry out, ‘Men 
and brethren what shall we do to be saved.’ Such wasthe im- 
pression of these awful feelings of religion on their bodies, 
that many fell down, as it were in a swoon, and an eye-wit- 
ness testifies, that in one day he has seen a dozen carried out 
as dead. And these were none of the weaker sex only, but 
some of the boldest spirits, who had been notorious for their 
desperate enterprises and exploits. ‘Ihave heard one of them,’ 
says the narrator, ‘then a man of great bodily strength, and 
now a man strong in faith, declare that his end in coming 
to the church was to consult with his companions how to 
devise some mischief. And yet at one of these meetings he 
was so caught, that he was fully subdued.’ But why speak 
of one, there were multitudes, who not only sinned but 
gloried in it, and feared no man, who became patterns of 
sobriety, fearing to sin because they feared God. And this 
work of God’s grace, was not confined to the lower and 
middling classes: it reached the honourable family of Sir 
John Clotworthy, he, and his mother and his lady, became 
eminent trophies of divine power, for they received the 
gospel most cordially, and became eminent as examples of 
genuine religion, and their example was followed by 
others of the gentry of the place, among whom was Capt. 
Norton, of Templeton.” : 
These religious excitements continued for a considerable 
time, during which the ministers were indefatigable in im- 
proving the favourable opportunities thus afforded for ex- 
tending the knowledge and influence of the gospel. The 
people, awakened and inquiring, needed instruction ; many 
of them being not only alarmed but desponding, greatly 
desired the instruction and guidance of ministers. The 
judicious exhibition of evangelical doctrines and promises, 
by these faithful men, was in due time productive of those 
happy and tranquilizing effects, which they naturally pro- 
duce when cordially received. The broken-hearted were 
bound up and comforted; the spirit of bondage and sin 
gave way to a spirit of freedom and love; the oil of joy 
was poured forth instead of mourning; and the spirit of 
heaviness exchanged for the garments of praise and thank 
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fulness. The religious feelings of the people prompted 
them to meet often together for religious fellowship and 
prayer, besides the stated services of the sabbath. Hence 
originated those monthly meetings at Antrim, which after- 
wards attracted somuchattention. Stewart, an eye-witness 
of the scene, from whose narrative the preceding statement 
has been taken, gives the origin of these meetings as fol- 
lows: “ When, therefore, the multitude of wounded con- 
sciences were healed, they began to draw into holy com- 
munion, and meeting together privately for edification; a 
thing which in a lifeless generation is both neglected and 
reproved. But the new life forced it among the people, 
who desired to know what God was doing for the souls 
of their neighbours, who they perceived were wrought on 
in spirit, as they had been. There wasa man in the parish 
of Oldstone, by the name of Hugh Campbell, who had fled 
from Scotland, but God caught him in Ireland, and made 
him an eminent and exemplary Christian. He was a gen- 
tleman of the house of Ducket Hall. After this man was 
healed of the wound given to his soul by the Almighty, he 
became very refreshful to others who had less learning and 
judgment than himself: he therefore incited some of his 
neighbours, who were fighting the same fight of faith, to 
meet at his house, on the last Friday of the month; where 
and when, beginning with a few, they spent their time in 
prayer, mutual edification and conference, of what they 
found within them. ‘This meeting was continued at Hugh 
Campbell’s house, until the attendants became so numerous, 
that the pastors thought it expedient that some one of them 
should always be present, to prevent what hurt might fol- 
low.” « Accordingly,” says Blair, who carries on the nar- 
rative from the time that that of Stewart abruptly closes, 
« Mr. John Ridge, the judicious and gracious minister of An- 
trim, perceiving many people on both sides of the Six-Mile 
Water, awakened out of their security, made an overture 
that a monthly meeting should be set up at Antrim, which 
was within a mile of Oldstone, and lay centrical for the 
meeting of the awakened persons; and he invited Mr. 
Cunningham, Mr. Hamilton and myself, to take part in that 
work, who were all glad of the motion and heartily em- 
braced it. Mr. Glendinning was also at the first glad of 
the confluence of the people ; but not being invited to bear . 
a part in the monthly meeting, he became so ernulous, that 
to preserve popular applause, he watched and fasted won- 
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derfully. Afterward, he was smitten with a number of 
erroneous and enthusiastic opinions—and embracing one 
error after another, he set out on a visit to the seven churches 
of Asia.” 

The removal of this minister was no loss to the cause of 
religion, although he had happily been made the instru- 
ment of awakening many to asense of its extreme impor- 
tance. Had it not been for the judicious ministers at hand, 
able to guide the people in the time of their excitement, 
the good work might have been marred and disgraced, if 
not overthrown. His place was very soon supplied by 
equally zealous, but more judicious ministers from Scot- 
land. For the report of this great revival having reached 
that country, and it being made known that there was free- 
dom in Ireland for the exercise of the ministry, several 
of the brethren caine over, and were valuable assistants in 
promoting the work of the Lord. The first of these was 
Josias Welsh, son of the celebrated John Welsh, minister 
of Ayr, and grandson to John Knox, the Scottish reformer, 
by Elizabeth his third daughter. He had been educated in 
Geneva, and, on his return to his own country, was ap- 
pointed professor of humanity in the University of Glas- 
gow, which situation he filled until the introduction of pre- 
lacy, under Dr. Cameron, when he was forced, in order to 
keep a good conscience, to resign his office. Blair says of 
him; “ A great measure of that spirit which wrought in and 


by the father rested on him, and finding of how zealous a 


spirit he was, I exhorted him to hasten over to Ireland, 
where he would find work enough, and I hoped success 
too.”” He accordingly came over about 1626. Mr. Welsh 
preached for a while in the vacancy left by Mr. Glendin- 
ning; and having received ordination from his kinsman 
Knox, bishop of Raphoe, he was soon after settled at Tem- 
plepatrick, as chaplain to Captain Norton. << Here,” says 
Livingston, “he had many seals to his ministry, and, being 
much exercised in his own spirit, much of his preaching 
was an exercise of conscience.”? And Blair adds, “he did 
with great eagerness convince the sinner, and sweetly 
comfort the dejected.”’ 

The next year, (1627) came over Andrew Stewart, and 

settled in Donegore, a parish contiguous to Antrim and 
' Templepatrick. According to Livingston, he was a man 
“very streight in the cause of God.’”? And Blair calls him, 
“a learned gentleman, fervent in spirit, and a very success- 
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ful minister of the word of God.’ The next who followed 
from Scotland was George Dunbar, M. A. He had long 
been minister of Ayr, and had been twice ejected by the 
High Commission Court, for his resolute attachment to the 
Presbyterian cause, which James I. was then labouring to 
subvert. He had also been cast into prison at Blackness. 
Upon his arrival at Ulster, he first preached at Carrick- 
fergus; afterwards heilaboured for a time at Ballymenas, 
and then came to Larne, where he settled, and where he 
Jaboured most diligently, and with much success. He com- 
plained one day, while preaching, that he was afraid that 
none had received any benefit from his labours, when a man 
arose in the congregation, and said that he had received 
benefit. And not only in this man, but in many others, a 
great change was in a short time apparent. Among these 
was the remarkable case of Andrew Brown, a man deaf 
and dumb, who had lived a loose and vicious life ; but 
when it pleased the Lord to work a change on several in 
the parish of Larne, a very sensible change was observed in 
him; not only in forsaking his former loose courses and 
company ; but in joining himself to religious people, and 
attending on all the exercises of God’s worship in public 
and private. He ordinarily, morning and evening, used to 
go alone to prayer, and would often weep at sermons—and 
exhibited such marks of grace on his heart, that by the ad- 
vice of all the ministers he was admitted to the communion 
of the Lord’s supper. Here, as in Antrim, there were 
various persons who became the subjects of violent bodily 
agitations, especially during the time of divine worship ; and. 
some were disposed to think that these questionable symp- 
toms were evidences of the work of the Spirit. Mr. Brice 
and Mr. Dunbar however, with great prudence and care exa- 
mined into the views and exercises of the persons thus 
affected, and did not discover in them any deep sense of 
their sinful state, nor any ardent pantings after a Saviour. 
Wishing, however, to have a thorough examination, they 
invited the brethren also to come and converse with those 
persons; and the result was, that it was believed to be a mere 
delusion and cheat of the destroyer, to slander and disgrace 
the work of the Lord. 

‘After Dunbar, the next labourer raised up to carry on 
the work of the Lord in Ireland, was Henry Colwort or 
Calvert. He wasa native of England, and had been or- 
dained by Knox bishop of Raphoe, May, 1629, and was 
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settled at Oldstone. This able minister,’ says Blair, 
“being of a fervent spirit and a vehement delivery in 
preaching, and withal very diligent, was a blessing to that 
people.” And Livingston speaks of him as one, “ who 
very pertinently cited much scripture, in his sermons, and 
frequently urged private fasting and prayer.’ But last 
though not least among the ministers who settled in Ire- 
land, was John Livingston, who had been silenced in Scot- 
land by Archbishop Spotswood on account of his opposition 
to prelacy. For sometime he continued to preach in pri- 
vate, by stealth, as he found opportunity, and had calls 
from~several parishes, but the bishop uniformly opposed 
his settlement. At length an opportunity offered for his 
removal to Ireland; being invited to that country by Lord 
Claneboy. As it was necessary for him to receive episcopal 
ordination, before he could be settled in any parish, since they 
all belonged to the Irish Establishment, he took letters from 
Lord Claneboy, his patron, to Knox, bishop of Raphoe, 
who, when hecame, told him he knew thatthe reason why he 
applied to him was on account of his scruples respecting 
episcopacy and ceremonies, as Mr. Josias Welsh and some 
others had done before; and that he thought his old age 
was prolonged for little other purpose, than to do such 
offices ; and that he would send for Mr. Cunningham and 
two or three other neighbouring ministers to be present, 
who after sermon should give him imposition of hands 5 et 
he said “although they performed the work he must be 
present: and although he durst not answer it to the state, 
he gave me the book of ordination, and desired, that any- 
thing I scrupled at, I should draw a line over it, on the 
margin, and that Mr. Cunningham should not read it.? 
But he found that the book had been scored already, so that 
he had no occasion to mark anything. 

Mr. Livingston was one of the most learned and eloquent 
preachers, who visited the north of Ireland, and probably, 
his success has not been surpassed by that of any minister in 
modern times; and no one suffered more in consequence of 
unshaken attachment to the principles of Presbyterianism. 
Besides the above mentioned ministers, who laboured in 
Ulster at this period, there were two excellent men, who 
Were introduced into the sacred office in that province, 
The one was John McClelland ; the other, John Semple ; 
faithful auxiliaries to the older ministers, The aim of all 
these was the same ;—the revival and extension of true re- 
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ligion, in this desolate land. Rarely has the church of 
Christ, in any country, experienced so sensible an increase in 
so limited a period, as under the ministry of these brethren. 
And the reason is obvious; rarely has she enjoyed such 
faithful servants. They were truly “instant in season, out of 
season,” labouring to instruct the people, and by every 
means to promote practical godliness in the churches com- 
mitted to their care. Their intensity of zeal and untiring 
diligence in their work, if ever equalled, have seldom been 
surpassed. Mr. Blair’s account of his own labours at Ban- 
gor, may serve as a sample; and furnishes a model worthy 
of imitation by other ministers. “My charge,” says he, 
“was very great, consisting of about six miles in length, 
and containing above twelve hundred persons come of age, 
besides children who stood greatly in need of instruction. 
This being the case, I preached twice every week besides 
the Lord’s day; on all which occasions I found little diffi- 
culty as to matter or method. But finding still that this fell 
short of reaching the design of a gospel ministry, and that 
the most part continued vastly ignorant, 1 saw the necessity 
of trying a more plain and familiar way of instructing them. 
And, therefore, besides my public preaching, I spent as 
much time every week as my bodily strength would hold 
out with, in exhorting and catechising them. Not long 
after I fell upon this method, the Lord visited me with a 
fever, on which some, who hated my painfulness in the 
ministry, said scoflingly, that they knew I could not hold out: 
asI began. But in alittle space, it pleased the Lord to raise 
me up again, and he enabled me to continue that method, 
the whole time I was there. The knowledge of God in- 
creasing among the people, and the ordinance of prayer 
being precious in their eyes, the work of the Lord did pros- 
per in the place, and in this we were much encouraged by 
the assistance of the holy Mr. Cunningham, and by the 
good example of his little parish, Holywood. For, know- 
ing that diversity of gifts is entertaining to the hearers, he 
and I did frequently preach for one another ; and we also 
agreed to celebrate the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, four 
times in each of our congregations, annually, so that those 
persons in both parishes who were thriving in religion, did 
communicate together, on all these occasions.”” id 
Here it may be remarked, that Blair, and the other minis- 
ters whom we have mentioned, in celebrating the Lord’s 
supper, adhered to the ritual of the Church of Scotland. 
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They used tables placed in the centre of the church, and 
communicated ina sitting posture. Lord Claneboy, Blair’s 
patron, having been accustomed to the rites of the English 
Church, was with difficulty reconciled to this simple, but 
scriptural method, and when he and his lady first attended 
Blair’s communion, there was danger of some confusion, 
as they insisted on receiving the sacrament, kneeling. 
Blair scrupling to administer it to them in that posture, 
reasoned with him on the subject, but Claneboy was obsti- 
nate; but as his pew was near the table, it was agreed 
that he should communicate there, as he promised 
that -he would not kneel. Blair says, “For peace 
sake I rashly yielded, but was so much discomposed by it 
next day, that when I came to the public, I was for half an 
hour so deserted of God, that I was about to give over the 
work of that day. But the Lord in great mercy pitied and 
helped me. For preaching on the words of the institution, 
1 Cor. xi. and handling these words, ‘ This cup is the New 
Testament in my blood,’ I found light and comfort flowing 
into my soul; and with this assistance I went to the table 
and administered the sacrament. My patron, and espe- 
cially his lady, when the action was ended, professed their 
great satisfaction with that day’s service, and proved my 
most tender and real friends, ever after.”? From this we 
see how rigid these ministers were, in avoiding every thing 
which had the remotest semblance of giving idolatrous wor- 
ship to the mere elements of the sacrament. 

The condition of those ministers and churches was, indeed, 
very peculiar, They were in connexion, nominally, with 
the Established church of Ireland; but were in principle 
strict Presbyterians; and in their congregations the Presby- 
terian order and discipline were observed as exactly as in 
Scotland. “In my congregation,’ writes Blair, “we had 
both deacons for the poor and elders for discipline ; and so 
long as we were permitted to use it, the Lord blessed that 
ordinance.” Livingston, now settled at Killinchy, pursued 
the same method of discipline, as Blair. He found the peo- 
ple tractable, but exceedingly ignorant; so that at first he 
saw ho prospect of doing good among them, but it pleased 
the Lord ina short time to bring some of them to understand 
their condition. He also had elders to assist in governing 
the church, and deacons to receive and distribute the col- 
lections for the poor. The session met regularly once a 
week and were strict in bringing to account such members 
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as walked disorderly. The religious sentiments of all these 
ministers were what is called Calvinistic; and these, at 
this period, were universally maintained throughout the 
three national churches of the empire. While, therefore, 
they willingly subscribed to the articles of the Irish church, 
which as we have seen were strictly orthodox, they were 
careful to avoid every act which would even seem to favour 
prelacy. Though they had as yet no presbytery organized, 
they enjoyed many of the benefits of presbyterial meetings, 
from the monthly meeting at Antrim, concerning the origin 
of which we have already spoken. “We used,” says 
Livingston, “to meet the first Friday of every month, at 
Antrim, where was a good and a great congregation; and 
that day was spent in fasting, and prayer, and public preach- 
ing. Commonly two preached every forenoon, and two 
every afternoon. We used to come together the Thursday 
night before, and staid the Friday night after the meeting; 
and consulted about such things as concerned the carrying 
on the work of God; and these meetings among ourselves 
were often as profitable as Presbyteries or Synods. Among 
all the ministers, there never was any jar, or jealousy ; nor 
among the professors. All their contention was to prefer 
others to themselves. And although the gifts of the minis- 
ters were very different; yet it was not observed that the 
people followed any to the undervaluing of others. Many 
of these religious professors had been both ignorant and 

rofane ; and for debts and want, and worse causes, had 
left Scotland. Yet the Lord was pleased by his word to 
work such a change, that I do not think there were more 
lively and experienced Christians,any where than were at this 
time in Ireland. I have known them to come several miles 
from their own houses to communions, to the Saturday’s ser- 
mon, and spending the whole Saturday night in several com- 
panies, sometimes a minister being with them, and sometimes 
themselves alone in conference and prayer. They have then 
waited on the public ordinances the whole Sabbath, and 
spent the Sabbath night in the same way, and yet at the 
Monday’s sermon were not troubled with sleepiness, and 
so they slept not till they went home. In those days 1t was 
no great difficulty for a minister to preach or pray in pub- 
lic or private, such was the hunger of the hearers; and it 
was hard to judge whether there was more of the Lord’s 
presence in the public or private mectings.” This statement 
of Livingston, is fully corroborated by Blair, who says: “The 
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blessed work of conversion, which was of several years 
continuance, spread beyond the bounds of Antrim and Down, 
to the skirts of neighbouring counties, and the resort of the 
people to the monthly meetings and communion occasions, 
and the appetite of the people, were so great, that we were 
sometimes constrained in sympathy to them to venture be- 
yond any preparation we had made for the season. And, in- 
deed, preaching and praying were so pleasant in those days, 
and hearers so eager and greedy, that no day was long 
enough, nor any room great enough, to answer their strong 
desires and large expectations.”’ 

The singular success which attended the preaching of the 
gospel in Ireland at this period, is attested by another writer. 
Fleming in his, “ Fulfilling of the Scriptures,”’ says, “I shall 
here instance that great and solemn work of God, which was 
in the Church of Ireland some years before the fall of prelacy, 
about the year 1628, and some years after, which, as many 
graveandsolid Christians yet alive can witness, who were then 
present, was a bright and hot sun-blink of the gospel—yea, it 
may with sobriety be said,to have been one of the largest man- 
ifestations of the Spirit, and of the most solemn times of the 
down-pouring thereof, that almost since the days of the apos- 
tleshath beenseen. I remember,amongst other passages, what 
a worthy Christian told me, how sometimes on hearing the 
word, such a power and evidence of the Lord’s presence was 
with it, that he hath been forced to rise and look through the 
churchand see what the people were doing, thinking from what 
he felt on his own spirit, it was a wonder how any could go 
away, withoutsomechangeuponthem. And then it wassweet 
and easy for Christians to come thirty and forty miles to the 
solemn communion which they had, and there continue from 
the time they came until they returned, without wearying, 
or making use of sleep; and but little meat or drink; and, as 
some of them professed, did not feel the need thereof, but 
went away most fresh and vigorous, their souls so filled with 
a sense of God.” 

They were not permitted, however, to proceed without 
_ Opposition ; and this arose from several quarters. First, 

from the Romanists, who now assumed more than their 
wonted boldness, from the prospect of a marriage between 
Charles I. and the Infanta of Spain. The friars educated.at 
Salamanca challenged the ministers to a public disputation, 
on the points of difference between them and Protestants. 
Blair and Welsh deemed it their duty to accept this chal- 
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lenge ; but after the topics of discussion had been mutually 
agreed on, the friars shrunk from the contest, and no further 
trouble was experienced from this quarter. Next, they 
were troubled with a society of separatists, who hearing of 
the free course of the gospel in Ireland, came over from En- 
gland, and expected to make many converts to their sect. 
The brethren of Ulster, upon examination, found that they 
were ill informed; or that they were disposed to conceal 
their true sentiments. They utterly failed, however, of 
effecting any breach in the peace and unity, by which the 
churches at that time were happily distinguished. 

An English conformist, by the name of Freeman, created 
some trouble. He was very zealous in propagating his 
opinions; and challenged all the evangelical ministers of 
Ulster, to a public contest. Mr. Blair was appointed by his 
brethren, to meet him. Freeman came, attended by his pa- 
tron, a certain Mr, Rawley, and, like all Arminians, com- 
menced with an attack on the Calvinistic doctrine of predes- 
tination and reprobation ; but Mr. Blair so confounded him 
with arguments from scripture, that he was completely si- 
lenced, so that Mr. Rawley publicly renounced his fellow- 
ship. After which, it is said, he was deserted of his people, 
and became very dissolute in his practice. 

These ministers were properly the founders of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ulster, although, through the conni- 
vance of the bishops, they were permitted to remain within 
the establishment, enjoying its support, while they refused 
to perform any acts which might be interpreted as favour- 
ing prelacy, against which they all manifested a conscien- 
tious and determined opposition. Neither were they 
required, during the period of which we have been treat- 
ing, to conform to the liturgy of the church; they regulated, 
as we have seen, the discipline and worship of their con- 
gregations, according to the usages of the Church of Scot- 
land. But about the year 1626, bishop Echlin began to 
manifest some jealousy of these brethren. Blair informs us 
that he wrote to him to be ready to preach at the triennial 
visitation of the archbishop; for, though Ussher was 
then in England, he had appointed two bishops and a 
doctor to be his deputies. But before the day arrived, 
Echlin sent an oral message to Blair, informing him that 
his place would be supplied by another ; but he having re- 
ceived a written appointment from the bishop, determined 
to prepare a sermon, which was grounded on 2 Cor. iv. 1: 
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« Therefore seeing we have this ministry,” &c. In this ser- 
mon, he undertook to show, that Christ our Lord had in- 
stituted no bishops distinct from presbyters, which he proved 
first from scripture, and next from the testimonies of the 
fathers, in the purest times of the church; and lastly from 
the almost unanimons testimony of the reformers and more 
modern divines; not forgetting-to rank their learned arch- 
bishop Ussher among the foremost of his witnesses. He 
concluded his discourse, by exhorting the bishops to use 
with moderation the power which usage and human laws 
had put in their hands. It is truly remarkable that for this 
sermon he was not called to account ; except that the bishop 
of Dromore said privately to him, that he ought to be 
as moderate toward them, as they had been to him, and 
then bade him farewell. 

The object of bishop Hchlin, in appointing Blair to preach 
at this visitation, was, doubtless, to entrap him. But the 
device having failed, he thought of another ; for knowing 
that one of the judges who came annually to the northern 
district was a zealous advocate for the liturgy, &c., he di- 
rected Blair to prepare a sermon to be preached at the as- 
sizes. This bold man did not shrink from the service 
assigned’ him. He says he came to the place, committing 
the matter to the Lord. As it was Master, the judges were 
expected to communicate, and on Saturday, some one sug- 
gested, that it would not be seemly to spend the whole day 
before the communion in secular business, and proposed a 
suspension, to hear a sermon. It was inquired whether 
any one could be found ready to preach: the person who 
made the suggestion answered, that he would be responsi- 
ble that Mr. Blair would preach if asked. Accordingly, 
the court adjourned, and Blair preached before their 
honours, and also, the next day, agreeably to appointment. 
After sermon, one of the judges sent for him to his cham- 
ber, and professed the satisfaction which he had from his 
preaching, and especially the last sermon, in which he said 
he had opened a point which he had never heard before, 
viz.: “the covenant of redemption made with Christ the 
Mediator, as the head of the elect ;”” and entreated him to 
go over again the heads of his sermon with him. And as 
he went on, he opened his Bible, and referred to the proofs 
adduced. And finally he protested, that if his duties did 
not confine him to Dublin, he would remove to the north, 
for the sake of living under such a ministry. He warned 
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him, however, when he was sent for at supper, to be cau- 
tious of what he said, because his colleague was zealous 
for the English ceremonies. “ Thus,” says Blair, “did the 
only wise Lord, to whom I had committed myself and my 
ministry, break this snare also,and bring me off with comfort 
and credit.’’ 

Blair and Livingston, about this time, (June, 1630,) had 
paid a visit to Scotland, and were both present at the me- 
morable meeting at the kirk of Shots, where so many souls 
were hopefully converted under the preaching of Living- 
ston, on Monday after the communion ; said to have been 
not fewer than five hundred. As these two brethren were 
connected with the Episcopal Church of Ireland, their as- 
sisting in the services of the great meeting at the Kirk of 
Shots, gave umbrage to the bishops of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, who transmitted to Iréland, a complaint of their 
uncanonical, and as it was called, schismatical conduct. 
Bishop Echlin, in whose diocese they lived, was much in- 
clined to act upon the complaint, but he was a timid man, 
and did nothing, until Sir Richard Braton, a violent adhe- 
rent of prelacy, came as a judge into the northern district. 
By his advice and influence, both Blair and Livingston 
were suspended by the bishop from the ministry. Ussher 
was then primate of all Ireland ; with him Blair had a 
friendly acquaintance ; immediately upon being suspend- 
ed, he appealed to the archbishop ; and his expectations 
of relief were not disappointed. He wrote to Fichlin to 
relax his erroneous censure, which the bishop obeyed 
promptly, and Blair and Livingston were restored to the 
exercise of their ministry. 

The opposition of the prelatists in Scotland did not cease ; 
but they laid in a complaint before Archbishop Laud, 
against Blair, Livingston, Dunbar, and Welsh. These 
accusations were transmitted to the bishop, and he was di- 
rected to bring these clergymen to trial ; but he chose to pro- 
ceed against them in a different way. He cited Blair and 
Livingston to appear before him, and also Dunbar and 
Welsh, and required them to conform to the liturgy, and to 
give their subscription to that effect. They alleged, that 
there was no law nor canon in that kingdom requi- 
ring this. He proceeded, however, to depose all four 
of them from the gospel ministry. This occurred in May, 
1632. Application was again made to the primate, but he 
said, that as the judges had been applied to, and had di- 
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rected a process, he could not interfere; and when applica- 
tion was-made to the judges, they evaded all action in the 
case, by referring the deposed ministers to the king for re- 
dress. Blair determined to go in person and apply to the 
king, and having, by the aid of Livingston, who had gone 
to Scotland, obtained letters of recommendation from some 
of the chief nobility in Scotland, he betook himself to Lon- 
don ; and after some difficulty, procured access to his 
majesty, and obtained from him a letter addressed to a per- 
son high in office, directing that the ministers should have 
a new trial; but this person having gone to England before 
Blair arrived in Ireland, nothing could be done. The 
ministers, while under this censure, did not go into the 
pulpit, but stood below and instructed the waiting people. 

As soon as Lord Wentworth, to whom the King’s letter 
was directed, returned to Ireland, Blair went to Dublin and 
delivered it. But instead of finding favour with this ar- 
bitrary nobleman, he met with nothing but abuse, and re- 
viling of the Scottish Church. The situation of the min- 
isters was now so bad and their prospects so dark, as to 
Ireland, that they determined to look out for some other 
residence, where they might enjoy religious liberty, and 
so turned their eyes towards New England. Living- 
ston, and a Mr. Wallace, were deputed to visit the 
country, and ascertain its condition. But though these 
brethren went to London, and thence proceeded to Ply- 
mouth to take passage to America; on account of various 
untoward circumstances, they were induced to return to 
Ulster, and it was agreed among them, to continue awhile 
longer to endure the oppression under which they were 
suffering. 

In the year 1634, Lord Castlestewart, a friend of the Pres- 
byterians of Ulster, applied to Wentworth to direct the 
suspension of the four ministers to be removed, as they had 
violated no law, and had broken no engagement; and he 
prevailed so far as to get the deputy to write to Bishop 
Echlin to remove the sentence of deposition for six months. 
When Blair received the account of this unexpected release, 
he says he was unable to sleep for three successive nights; and 
the joy of their people cannot be expressed. And as the liber- 


ty was only for a limited time, they all resolved to improve | 


the opportunity to the utmost; so that the people made 
more progress in the ways of God than ever before. This 
Joy, however, was soon damped by the death of Mr. Welsh 
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and Mr. Stewart. Both these men died in the triumph of 
faith; and the latter on his death-bed uttered many speeches 
foreboding great calamities about to come on the evangeli- 
eal church in Ireland, which, by the good people of that 
day were considered prophetic. The descendants of this 
eminent saint have been conspicuous in Ulster, among the 
zealous and influential friends of Presbyterianism, to this 
day. 

Upon the death of Echlin, in July, 1635, Henry Leslie, 
a determined enemy of the Presbyterians, was appointed 
his successor. The liberty for a season enjoyed by the 
ministers was now taken away, and they could preach only 
in private houses. They, therefore, again turned their 
thoughts to New England, and having received encourage- 
ment from the governor and council of the infant colony, 
set to work to build a ship of one hundred and fifty 
tons burden, which they named “ The Eagle-Wing,” in- 
tending to set sail the ensuing spring; but so many obsta- 
cles arose, that they could not get off at the expected time. 
The new bishop required a subscription of conformity from 
all the ministers of the diocese; of these, five refused, and 
assigned their reasons. These were Brice, Ridge, Cun- 
ningham, Calvert and Hamilton. The bishop, wishing to 
retain these men in the church, preached a famous sermon 
on Matt. xviii. 17, on the “ Authority of the Church.” 
Leslie was an able controversial writer, and his ability is 
manifest in this discourse ; which was published in the form 
of a treatise. He also dealt with these non-conformists in 
private, but without success: they stood firm. 

He now proposed to debate the matter with these five 
brethren, in public, which offer was immediately accepted by 
them; and Mr. Hamilton was appointed by them to con- 
duct the conference in their name. Accordingly, on the 
11th of August the discussion commenced, in the presence 
of a large assemblage of the nobility, gentry and clergy of 
the diocese. It was conducted according to the forms of 
syllogistic reasoning, and great readiness and acuteness were 
manifested by Hamilton, and more forbearance by the 
bishop, than could have been expected from his sermon. 
Bramhall was present to encourage his brother, and very 
frequently mingled in the controversy, but in a very arro- 
gant and disorderly manner. The discussion was continued 
with good temper and great spirit, for several hours, when 


Bramhall interrupted the conference, and adjourned the 
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meeting, first to the afternoon, and then till the next morn- 
ing. But it was never resumed, as Bramhall persuaded 
Leslie to proceed against the ministers at once. On the 
next day, therefore, when they firmly maintained their 
ground, and refused to subscribe to the liturgy, they were 
forthwith deposed from the ministry. The other ministers 
in the diocese, who were of the.same sentiments with these 
brethren, signed the canons, and retained their places. 
These severe proceedings hastened the preparations for the 
intended emigration to New England. This little colony, 
amounting to one hundred and forty persons, resolved for 
the sake of conscience and religious liberty, to seek a habi- 
tation in the wilds of America. Among them, were the 
distinguished ministers, Blair, Livingston, Hamilton, and 
M’Clelland; and John Stuart, provost of Ayr, Andrew 
Agnew, Charles Campbell, John Sumerville, Hugh Brown, 
Andrew Brown, and the deaf mute from the parish of 
Larne. 

But although this little but important colony set sail for 
New England, and passed over more than half the distance, 
yet it was not the will of Providence that they should ever 
reach the New World. For having enjoyed favourable 
winds and weather for the first part of their voyage, they 
were now met by adverse winds and furious storms which 
disabled and shattered their vessel; so that it was judged 
by all on board, expedient to return. The determination, 
however, was not taken suddenly, but after much prayer 
and solemn consultation. They arrived in Scotland on the 
3d of November, and Blair and Livingston returned to Ire- 
land, where they remained in retirement, but preached 
whenever they found opportunity. But the prelatists did 
not suffer them to enjoy their quiet long. A certain person 
who had attended their preaching went to Dublin and in- 
formed against them. But here again there was a remark- 
able providence in their favour. Andrew Young, a ser- 
vant, heard orders given to have horses provided, to go and 
bring to Dublin two deposed ministers ; upon which he im- 
mediately called for his own horse, and made so much des- 
patch, that he reached Belfast before the civil officers, and 
gave warning to Blair and Livingston, who immediately 
passed over to Scotland; whither several other deposed 
ministers came about the same time. | 

The west of Scotland became at this period an asylum 
for the oppressed people of Ulster, These strangers took 
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up their residence, chiefly in the shires of Ayr and Gallo- 
way, where they were harboured and kindly entertained by 
the people. The name of Fergus M’Cabbin deserves to 
be transmitted to posterity, for the noble part which he act- 
ed in relation to these persecuted people. Possessing a 
considerable patrimony, he kept, like another Gaius, open 
house for ministers and people, insomuch that his friends 
said that he would certainly exhaust his estate. But the 
event was that the Lord prospered him more than ever, 
and, instead of being impoverished as they predicted, he 
grew richer; and this prosperity continued until his dying 
day. David Dickson, also, then minister of Irvine, but af- 
terwards conspicuous in the ecclesiastical history of Scot- 
land, distinguished himself by his kind attention to these 
pooremigrants. Blair, Livingston, Cunningham and Ridge, 
were liberally entertained by him fora considerable time ; 
and though with no small hazard to himself, he often 
permitted them to preach. Cunningham and Ridge 
ended their pilgrimage at his house. Livingston has 
given a particular account of the death of Cunningham, 
who, all agree, was one of the holiest of men, and his death 
was in perfect congruity with his life. The presbytery of 
Irvine, in a body, visited him on his death-bed, whom he 
exhorted to be faithful to God and his cause, and to oppose 
the service-book which was then urged on them by the 
bishops. “The bishops,” said he, “ have taken my minis- 
try from me, and I may say my life, for my mitistry is 
dearer to me than life.’ Just before his death, his wife 
sitting by his bedside with his hand in hers, he did by 
prayer recommend to God the whole church, the cause of 
God in Ireland, the parish of Holywood, of which he had 
been pastor, his suffering brethren in the ministry, and his 
children. And in the end, he said, «I commend unto thee 
this gentlewoman, who is no more my wife;’’ and with 
that, loosing his hand gently from hers, he in a few minutes 
breathed out his life. 

In the year 1638, memorable in the ecclesiastical annals 
of the Church of Scotland, the prelates were deposed, and 
the Church of Scotland resumed its rights, and again en- 
joyed that liberty in religion, for which she has always 
contended. Blair was now settled as colleague to Mr. 
Wm. Annan, at Ayr, whence he was afterwards translated 
to St. Andrews; Livingston was first chosen pastor of 
Stranraer, from which place he was ten years afterwards 
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removed to Ancrum in Teviotdale; Hamilton was first 
settled at Dumfries, whence he was translated to Edinburgh; 
Dunbar was installed minister at Calder, in Lothian; Cal- 
vert was settled at Paisley ; M’Clelland in Kircudbright, and 
Mr. John Semple became the minister of Carsphairn in 
Galloway ; Mr. Samuel Row was ordained colleague to 
Mr. Henry Macgill at Dunfermline, and Mr. Robert Ham- 
ilton was settled in Ayrshire. These nine ministers, ban- 
ished from Ireland but now comfortably settled in Scotland, 
were all zealous promoters of the measures of reformation 
now adopted in the Scottish Church. No less than four of 
the nine brethren mentioned above, were sent as com- 
missioners to the famous Assembly of 1638, namely, Blair, 
Livingston, M’Clelland and James Hamilton; and took a 
prominent part in the proceedings of that body. The pre- 
latical party objected to the legitimacy of this Assembly, 
on the ground that delegates were received as members, 
who had actually been deposed by the Church of Ireland, 
to which they belonged, and were still lying under censure. 
My. Blair, in his own name and that of his brethren, arose, 
and made whatthe judicious Baillie calls, “a noble extempore 
speech,”’ showing most clearly that the censure was in every 
respect unjust ; and in fact was inflicted on account of their 
conscientious adherence to the discipline of the Church of 
Scotland. Mr avid Dickson, who was well acquainted 
with these brethren, and with the treatment which they had 
received in Ireland, gave his testimony to the same effect, 
that the censures thus inflicted on them were altogether un- 
just, and, therefore, null from the beginnning ; and that the 
Church of Scotland, having no dependence on the Church 
of Ireland, was under no obligation to regard her censures. 

The attachment of the people of the congregations to these 
ministers was so great,that many of them removed from Ulster 
to the west of Scotland, to enjoy the privilege of their ministry; 
and, on the days of their stated communions, many crossed 
over for the ourpose of attending them. At one time no less 
than five hu4red persons came from the county of Down, to 
Stranraer to xeceive the ordinance of the Lord’s supper, from 
the hands of Mr. Livingston. At another time he baptized 
eight and twenty children, brought over for that purpose 
by their varents, who were unwilling to receive sealing or- 
dinances from the prelatical clergy of Ireland. The most 
oppressive measures were continued against the non-confor- 
mists of the north of Ireland, by Wentworth, at the instiga- 
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tion of Archbishop Laud, whose directions in matters rela- 
ting to the church, he implicitly obeyed. But of all the 
oppressive acts carried into effect, that of what was called, 
THE BLACK OATH, was the most intolerable. The purport of 
this oath was, ‘that they would always render obedience to 
the commands of the king, and never enter into any cove- 
nant or engagement contrary to this oath.’ All Scottish 
residents in Ulster, above the age of sixteen, were re- 
quired to take this oath. Every attempt to have intro- 
duced a qualifying phrase, ‘of just commands, legal com- 
mands,’ failed. Commissioners were sent into Ulster to 
administer the oath, which was taken by the people on their 
knees, and by women as well as men. Many, however, 
refused to take the oath, by whom the severest penalties were 
endured ; not only by being subjected to heavy pecuniary 
mulcts, but by being dragged to prison, and chained in loath- 
some dungeons. Some respectable families were sent for to 
Dublin and there tried, and so cruelly treated, that they 
were utterly ruined, and lay in prison for years. 

The Presbyterians in Ulster, though deprived of their 
ministers, met together in secret, and joined together in so- 
cial worship; in which meetings, pious laymen presided, 
and expounded scripture, and gave exhortations to the peo- 
ple. Those who fled to Scotland introduced these private 
meetings there, which occasioned a famous controversy ; 
for Mr. Guthrie of Sterling complained of them to the Gene- 
ral Assembly of 1640. Soon however, by the wonderful 
revolutions of the wheel of providence, their great persecu- 
tors, Wentworth (now Lord Strafford,) Laud, and Charles 
himself were visited with an awful retribution. 

As soon as the Long Parliament had got the chief power 
into their hands, the Presbyterians of Ulster forwarded a 
petition to them, laying open the heavy grievances under 
which they had long laboured; and earnestly requesting 
a restoration of their liberty and their religious privileges, 
This petition, which contained a true representation of the 
various and cruel acts of oppression, of which their rulers 
had been guilty, was not without effect; for when Lord 
Strafford was tried, fourteen of the articles of accusation 
related to his illegal and cruel treatment of the Scottish inha- 
bitants of the north of Ireland, among which the ‘black oath? 
was particularly mentioned. Besides this, the parliament 
redressed the grievances of these suffering people, by repeal- 
ing all the laws and ordinances, under which they had been 


so grievously oppressed. 
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The horrid scenes of the rebellion and massacre of Protes- 
tants in the year 1641, we shall pass over; because, although 
the Presbyterians suffered with other Protestants, yet as a 
body, they suffered less than any other class. As we have 
seen, their ministers, and many of the people, had fled to Scot- 
land: and those who remained, were at first unmolested by the 
Irish rebels, in conformity with the royal commission ; and 
this gave them an opportunity of supplying themselves with 
arms, and standing on their defence. The number of lives 
sacrificed, during this massacre, has been variously estimated 
at from 150,000 to 200,000. But by Roman Catholic writers 
avery different face is attempted to be given to the whole 
transaction. Dr. Reid animadverts with severity on the 
account given of this matter by Matthew Carey of this 
country, in his, Vindicie Hibernice. 

The Presbyterians remaining in the north of Ireland were 
in a great measure destitute of the ordinances of religion ; 
but they retained their religious principles with as much con- 
stancy as they did their lives, and properties ; until the re- 
turn of their banished ministers and people, after peace had 
been. restored. 

It is remarkable, that though so many eminent Presby- 
terian ministers had successfully preached in the north of 
Treland, no presbytery was organized in that country until 
the year 1642, when the chaplains who accompanied the 
Scottish troops, formed themselves into a regular presbytery. 
This event occurred on Friday the 10th of June, 1642, 
The ministers composing it were five in number, and their 
names were Cunningham, Pecbles, Baird, Scott, and Aird. 
Mr. Simpson and Mr. Livingston were in the country, with 
their regiments, but were not present on this occasion. The 
sermon was by Mr. Baird, who preached on Psalm li. 13: 
“ Do good in thy good pleasure unto Zion, build thou the 
walls of Jerusalem.’? A moderator was appointed, proba- 
bly Mr. Baird, but Mr. Peebles was appointed clerk, which 
office he retained until his death; a period of thirty years. 
At this first meeting, the presbytery passed several regula- 
tions respecting the appointment of elders, and catechetical 
instruction in their respective regiments. They also ap- 
pointed a fast, and expressed their sympathy with the suf- 
fering Protestants of Bohemia and Silesia; and also with 
the distractions of the people of England, produced by the 
contest between the king and parliament. And for the 
present, they agreed to hold weekly meetings of the pres- 
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bytery, and to have each meeting opened with a sermon ; 
and for the subject of their presbyterial exercises, they se- 
lected the book of Isaiah. 

No sooner was the fact known, that a presbytery had 
been formed at Carrickfergus, than numerous applications 
were received from congregations to be received under 
their care, and to obtain from them the preaching of the 
gospel. The presbytery advised that elderships should be 
immediately established in these congregations, and that as 
soon as possible they should endeavour to settle ministers 
over them. This proposal of the presbytery was altogether 
in accordance with the wishes of the people ; and they ap- 
plied to the presbytery to send them ministers, such as they 
approved. Accordingly, in a short time, twelve or fifteen 
congregations in the counties of Down and Antrim were 
regularly organized with a minister and a bench of elders. 
Rut there being found a deficiency of preachers, for the 
wants of the people, they made application to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland for a supply. And 
the parishes of Bangor and Bally walter earnestly petitioned 
that their old pastors Blair and Hamilton, the one how set- 
tled at St. Andrew’s and the other in Edinburgh, should be 
restored to them. ‘The petition of the churches in Ulster 
was forwarded by two ministers, Messrs. Campbell and 
Gordon, and met with a favourable reception from the As- 
sembly. This matter being referred to the Commission, 
they resolved to send over to Ireland, in succession, some 
of their ablest ministers ; and as Mr. Blair and Mr. Hamilton 
had been specially called for, they put them at the head of 
the list; they were appointed to go to Ireland and remain 
there four months, preaching the gospel and administering 
ordinances. "For the next four months they appointed Rob- 
ert Baillie, professor of divinity in the university of Glas- 
gow, and John Livingston, minister of Stranraer, who had 
formerly preached with such wonderful success in Ireland, 
as well as in Scotland. 

Agreeably to appointment, Mr. Blair, former minister of 
Bangor, and Mr. James Hamilton, former minister of Bal- 
lywalter, went to Ireland, and were cordially received by 
the newly formed presbytery, and most joyfully by the peo- 
ple, many of whom remembered them, and had been sav- 
ingly benefited by their former labours. They found many, 
who, under all their trials, had remained uncorrupted, and 
whose attachment to gospel truth and Christian liberty re- 
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mained unabated. Multitudes, from all quarters, flocked 
to hear them, and many came forward to declare them- 
selves in favour of Presbyterianism. But these experienced 
brethren proceeded with great caution. In reorganizing 
the churches, they would admit none to communion who 
did not possess a competent degree of religious knowledge ; 
or who did not fully approve of the constitution and disci- 
pline of the Presbyterian church. As there were many who 
had conformed to prelacy, and some who had taken the 
black oath, none of these were received, until they pub- 
licly acknowledged their errors and renounced them. The 
same course was pursued in regard to such as had fallen 
into irregular conduct in their way of living. 

The chief business of these missionaries from Scotland, 
was to organize new congregations, upon the strict princi- 
ples of discipline which have been mentioned, and to cement 
the union of the people, thus formed into churches, by 
administering to them the Lord’s Supper. ‘The parish 
churches were now crowded with zealous worshippers, and 
once more resounded with the voice of prayer and thanks- 
giving. They “came to Zion with songs and joy upon 
their heads.”” The labours of the missionaries were truly 
great. Mr. Blair preached, usually, once every day, and 
twice on the Sabbath. During this short visit to Ireland, 
both ministers and professors enjoyed “many sweet and 
soul-refreshing days of the gospel, and some solemn, high 
sabbaths.’”? Mr. Hamilton pursued a similar course, and 
both of these brethren, extended their missionary labours, as 
far as they could, with safety, on account of the hostile 
bands of the papists. Their labours, however, were prin- 
cipally within the counties of Down and Antrim, where 
most of the Presbyterians resided. The current in favour 
of Presbyterianism was so strong, that a number of Episco- 
pal ministers came forward and joined the presbytery ; but 
they were not received until they acknowledged their for- 
mer errors, and were not admitted as members of the pres- 
bytery until they were installed in some congregation. 
Some ministers had come over from England who were 
opposed to infant baptism, and attempted to set up separate 
congregations, against whom the presbytery directed their 
attention, and so instructed and warned their people that 
no schism was made in the churches under their care. Be- 
fore leaving Ulster, Mr. Blair and Mr. Hamilton, assisted in 


the ordination of two ministers, who were connected with. 
the army as chaplains. 
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As soon as Messrs. Blair and Hamilton returned, Mr. 
John Livingston fulfilled the appointment of the General 
Assembly, and took with him Mr. James Blair, minister of 
Portpatrick, in the place of Prof. Baillie. Livingston pur- 
sued much the same course of labour, as Mr. Robert Blair, 
preaching every day, and more than once on the Sabbath ; 
and during his stay he attended many communion seasons; 
and in this time the presbytery observed another solemn 
fast day. When these two brethren returned to Scotland, 
the presbytery sent another petition to the General Assem 
bly, earnestly requesting more ministerial aid. They also 
deputed one of their number, a delegate to this venerable 
court, who was recognised as a member of that body. 

In the year 1643, the Westminster Assembly, called by 
the Parliament of England, convened on the first day of 
July. The Solemn League and Covenant intended to bind 
the two nations of England and Scotland by a religious bond, 
for the defence of the true religion, having been generally 
sworn by all classes in Scotland, and by the Parliament and 
Westminster Assembly, and by all who adhered to them, 
was sent over to Ireland to be there takenalso. The person 
commissioned to be the bearer of this instrument from Scot- 
land, was the Rev. James Hamilton, minister of Dumfries, 
who had accompanied Mr. Blair to Ulster, as related above. 
He arrived at Carrickfergus about the last of March, 1644. 
The presbytery convened on the first of April, when all the 
members were in attendance, and several other ministers from 
Scotland, commissioned by the General Assembly to visit Ire- 
land. The presbytery approved entirely of all the proceedings 
of the Westminster Assembly, and of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland; and they were fully prepared to take 
the Solemn League and Covenant themselves, and to urge 
the same upon their people, which was every where sworn 
with great solemnity and affection. Indeed, the meetings 
for this purpose, appeared to be marked with evident tokens 
of the divine presence. In the year 1645, that indefatigable 
and successful preacher, John Livingston, again visited Ire- 
land, by the appointment of the General Assembly. On 
this visit he had the satisfaction of aiding in settling the Rev. 
David Butler at Balymena, and the Rev. Archibald Fergu- 
son in the town of Antrim. Several congregations used 
great exertions to retain Mr. Livingston himself, and actual- 
ly presented calls before the presbytery, which however, he 
did not see his way clear to accept. Attempts were also 
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made by Mr. Hamilton’s former flock, to recall him, but these 
were also unsuccessful. But during the years 1645, and 1646, 
many young ministers came over from Scotland, and settled 
in the vacant churches in Ulster. These young men, though 
inexperienced, acted with great zeal and diligence, in preach- 
ing not only in their own parishes, but in destitute places 
around. And although their temporal advantages, in this 
unsettled country, were small, they appeared to take delight 
in their work, and greatly encouraged and aided one ano- 
ther in promoting the interests of the church. 

The Presbyterian cause was also greatly strengthened 
about this time, by a commission sent over from the English 
parliament, whose influence was exerted to promote the in- 
terests of the presbytery. In the year 1646 also, Mr. Fer- 
guson, minister of Antrim, and Mr. John Edmonstone, 
elder, were appointed delegates to the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, by whom they sent a petition 
for more ministerial aid. The people of Ireland did not 
cease their efforts to obtain the Jabours of the Rev. John 
Livingston, for this year also, a call was sent over for him, 
and for four other distinguished ministers of Scotland; but 
though the General Assembly consented to their going to 
Ulster, their congregations refused to part with them. But 
several young ministers were induced to come over and 
settle, among whom was the Rev. Patrick Adair, who for 
half a century was arich blessing to the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland. He was settled at Cairncastle; and 
another valuable minister added to the presbytery this 
year, was the Rev. Anthony Kennedy, who became min- 
ister at Templepatrick. The presbytery also had the plea- 
sure of ordaining several young men educated among 
themselves. 

For several years everything was in a state of confusion 
and turmoil in the north of Ireland ; and the history of the 
Presbyterian Church, during this period, is so entangled 
with civil and military affairs, that we are obliged to pass 
it over. But in these troublous times, the Presbyterian 
Church continued to increase, for in the year 1655, the 
number of ministers had risen to eighty. The presbytery 
now divided itself into three meetings, and soon afterwards 
into four, which meetings acted as large committees, sub- 
ject to the control of the presbytery, until it was constituted 
a synod, 

After the restoration of Charles II. the Presbyterians in 
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Ireland, in common with their brethren in England and 
Scotland suffered great oppression. But at the revolution 
the Presbyterian cause in Ireland revived again. Toa 
man, they were friends of the revolution, and as soon as 
they understood that King William had arrived in London, 
the Presbyterians of Ulster sent a deputation of some of 
their most respectable members, to welcome and congratu- 
late him on his arrival and accession to the throne. Among 
them were the Rev. Patrick Adair, the Rev. John Abernethy 
and Col. Upton. This deputation, when they arrived in 
London, prepared and presented to King William a very 
loyal and affectionate congratulatory address, in the name 
of the whole body of the Presbyterians in the province of 
Ulster ; to which they received a very gracious answer, 
and the promise of £800, to aid in the support of the 
clergy. A letter was also sent by their hands on their 
return, addressed to Schomberg, the king’s deputy in 
Treland, in which the king expressed the high sense which 
he entertained of the loyalty, fidelity and services of the 
Presbyterians of Ulster, and directed him to give protec- 
tion and support to them and their ministers. Schomberg 
discovered a disposition to carry the king’s orders com- 
pletely into effect; so that under his fostering influence the 
Presbyterians enjoyed ample protection and toleration. And 
when King William, in person, visited Ireland, a few months 
afterwards, he found them a much more respectable and 
influential body than he had anticipated, and not unworthy 
of peculiar favour. With alacrity, therefore, he redressed 
their grievances, and vindicated their rights ; and to him, ina 
great measure, may be ascribed, under God, the subsequent 
prosperity of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
Unhappily, in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
error began to creep into a church, which had hitherto ad- 
hered rigidly to the doctrines of the reformation. These 
errors were not openly vented, but the wrong tendency of 
a number of ministers was manifested by an opposition to 
creeds of human composition; and especially to subscrip- 
tion to the formulas of orthodox doctrine. An earnest con- 
tention now arose among them on this subject, which 
greatly agitated and injured the Presbyterian Church. 
This controversy was carried on not only in their church 
courts, but from the press; numerous pamphlets, and 
shorter papers, were put into circulation. The particular 
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isters, both in England and Ireland, were those which belong 
to the Arian school. This corrupt leaven continued to fer- 
ment in the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, near a century ; 
until at length some of the members of the synod of Ulster 
openly avowed Arian sentiments, and wrote in their de- 
fence. And towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
the heterodox opinions of Dr. Priestley were circulated to a 
considerable extent, among the Presbyterians of the north 
of Ireland. Those who adopted these Unitarian opinions, 
were denominated “new lights.” About the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century, the conflict between the 
orthodox and, Arian parties in the synod of Ulster, became 
very warm; and it was found that doctrines so opposite, 
in regard to a fundamental point, could not be peaceably 
preached and propagated in the same communion. The 
orthodox party, being still the most numerous, determined to 
exclude from their body, all ministers who refused to sub- 
scribe the Westminster Confession of Faith. Matters soon 
came to a crisis, and a separation between the sound and the 
unsound was effected, but not without a violent struggle. 

After the secession from the Scottish Church in 1732, a 
number of seceders settled in Ireland, and ministers went 
over from Scotland and formed churches there, distinct 
from the Synod of Ulster. These professed to be much 
more strict in adhering to orthodoxy, and maintaining dis- 
cipline, than the other Presbyterian Churches; which, not 
without reason, were accused of great laxity in both res- 
pects. Accordingly, there was little friendly communion 
between these bodies, until the period when the Arians 
were cast out of the synod of Ulster. Finding now, that 
there existed no barrier between the two denominations 
which ought to keep them separate, since they both adhered 
to the same Confession of Faith, Form of Government, and 
Directory for Worship, it was after mutual conference and 
mature deliberation determined to coalesce and form one 
body. This union greatly increased the numbers of the 
Presbyterian body, and, having now more synods than one, 
they have constituted a General Assembly, and are in a 
more flourishing condition than ever before. 

Ever since the donation of King William, it has been 
customary with the British Government, to make a grant 
called the Regium Donum, of which all the ministers who 


are willing to receive it, partake, and which is a great help 
to their support. 
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We were pleased to learn from the preface of the author, 
that it was his purpose to issue a third volume, bringing 
down the narrative to our own day. Whether this conclu- 
ding volume has appeared, we are as yet uninformed. 


Art. IV.—The Claims of the Free Church of Scotland. 
By Thomas Smith, D. D. 15844. pp. 146. 


Tue delegates from the Free Church of Scotland have 
been cordially received by the evangelical churches of 
America. If, in some instauces, any backwardness has 
been exhibited as to pecuniary contributions, it is to be 
attributed not to want of liberality, nor to want of sympa- 
thy with our Scottish brethren, nor to want of faith in the 
principles for which they are contending, but to the want of 
a due appreciation of the subject. It requires time to get 
the public mind aroused to the importance of such a move- 
ment. There is, in the first instance, an ignorance of the 
facts of the case; and when the facts are known, their 
bearing is not soon or easily apprehended. In Scotland 
this subject has been under discussion for years; the public 
mind is imbued with it; the people feel that their dearest 
rights and most precious interests are at stake; the matter 
has taken hold on their heart and conscience, and they are 
not likely to let it go. Men coming from a community all 
on fire with this one subject, must be painfully impressed 
with the ignorance and consequent apathy of the Christian 
public in America, This apathy, however, is unavoidable, 
until the case be fairly understood, and then we doubt not 
it will give place to an intelligent interest. Let the case be 
fully apprehended ; let it be scen that the authority of 
Christ is the real point in dispute; let it be known that the 
standard which the Free Church has unfolded is no secta- 
rian, or national banner, but the common banner of the 
church, that it is the banner under which we are rallied, 
and “ which floats over the crystal battlements of heaven,” 
and then no man who intelligently believes that “Jesus 
Christ is Lord,”’ can fail to take an interest in the subject, 
or can stand an idle spectator of the conflict. “They who 
are not with me are against me.’”’ They who do not take 
sides with the truth, when it is called in question, oppose 
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it. They who stand with their arms folded, or with their 
hands in their pockets, while the friends of Christ are con- 
tending with the powers of this world, will have their por- 
tion with the world. The only question, therefore with the 
Christians of America is, whether the cause of the Free 
Church is indeed the cause of Christ. If it is, there is no 
danger of their being backward to espouse it. To suppose 
otherwise would be to suppose they had no zeal for their 
Lord, and no sympathy with his people, It would be to 
suppose that it isno longer true of the “body of Christ” 
that when one member suffers, all the members suffer with 
it, and that when one member rejoices, all the members 
rejoice with it. 

Is then the cause of the Free Church the cause of Christ ? 

Andrew Melville announced the radical principle involved 
in the present controversy, when he took king James by the 
sleeve and calling him God’s silly vessel said, “Sir, as I 
have divers times before told you, so now again must I tell 
you, there are two kings and two kingdoms in Scotland ; 
there is Christ Jesus the king of the Church, whose subject 
king James is, and of whose kingdom he is not a king, nor 
a lord, nor a head, but a member. Those whom Christ has 
called and commanded to watch over his church and govern 
his spiritual kingdom, have suflicient power from him to do 
this both severally and jointly, the which no Christian king 
should control, but fortify and assist, otherwise they are not 
faithful members of his Church. We will give you your 
place and give you all due obedience, but again I say, you 
are not the head.of the church. Youcannot give us that eter- 
nal life, which even in this world we seek for ; and you can- 
not deprive us of it. Permit us then to meet in the name of 
Christ, and attend to the interests of that church of. which 
you are the chief member. Sir, when you were in your 
swaddling clothes, Christ Jesus reigned freely in this land, 
in spite of all his enemies; his officers assembled freely for 
the ruling and welfare of his church, which was ever for 
your welfare, defence and preservation, when these same 
enemies were seeking your destruction.” 

Here is the gist of the controversy. The church of Scot- 
land has always held and testified, in prison and at the stake, 
First, that “there is no other head of the church but the Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ and that He “as king and head of the church 
hath therein appointed a government in the hands of church 
officers distinct from the civil magistrate.”? Secondly, that the 
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officers in whom is vested the government of this church, 
derive their authority not from the civil power, but are 
members appointed thereto by the word of God;” and that 
this “power ecclesiastical flows immediately from God and 
the mediator Jesus Christ.” Thirdly, that this power is 
purely “ministerial, not lordly, and to be exercised in con- 
sonance with the laws of Christ, and with the liberties of his 
people.’? Consequently that the Bible and not the law of 
the land, is the statute book of the church; that the Bible 
and not the civil law must decide who are to be admit- 
ted to the church privileges or excluded from them ; who are 
to be ordained to ecclesiastical office or deposed from it; 
who are to be instituted pastors of particular congregations 
or separated from them. Fourthly, that “this government 
of the church, thus appointed by the Lord Jesus, in the 
hands of church officers, distinct from the civil magistrate, 
or supreme power of the state, and consequently flowing 
directly from the head of the church to the office-bearers 
thereof, to the exclusion of the civil magistrate, comprehends, 
as the object of it, the preaching of the word, administra- 
tion of the sacraments, correction of manners, the admission 
of the office bearers to their offices, their suspension and de- 
privation therefrom, the infliction and removal of church 
censurers, and, generally, the whole ‘power of the keys.’ ”” 
Fifthly, that the people have an inalienable right to determine 
who shall exercise this ecclesiastical government over them, 
that is, they have a right to elect their own church officers. 
«It appertaineth to the people,” says the First Book of Dis- 
cipline, “and to every several congregation to elect their 
minister.” The Second Book of Discipline teaches, “ ordi- 
nary and outward calling has two parts—election and ordi- 
nation. Election is the choosing out of a person or persons 
most able for the office that vaikes, by the judgment of the 
eldership and consent of the congregation.’ It declares 
that “none should be intruded upon any congregation, either 
by the prince, or any inferior person, without lawful election, 
and the assent of the people over whom the person is 
placed.” eat 
That these principles are true we shall not attempt to 
rove. It is enough for our present purpose that they are 
included in the standards of our own church, and substan- 
tially in the standards of all the evangelical churches of this 
country. That there is a government of the church, dis- 
tinct from that of the state; that Jesus Christ is the only 
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head of the church; that all ecclesiastical power is derived 
from him; that this power includes the right ‘of discipline 
and of determining who shall be appointed to office in the 
church ; and that the people have a right to a voice in de- 
ciding who are to be their spiritual teachers and rulers, are 
principles recognised by all the Protestant churches of 
America. By common consent, therefore, we must hold 
that those who contend and suffer for these principles, con- 
tend and suffer for the truth. 

That these are the principles of the church of Scotland 
will not be denied. Most of them are expressed above in 
the language borrowed from her standards, and they are 
all included in her “claim of rights.”” We have no doubt 
also that these rights not only belonged to that church as 
a church, but that they were recognised and guaranteed by 
acts of parliament and solemn treaties. Such has been the 
repeated judgment of the highest civil courts in Scotland ; 
and such is still the judgment of her most distinguished 
judges and lawyers. ,The Confession containing the princi- 
ples above recited was formally and repeatedly ratified, at 
different periods, by the Scottish parliament, and especially 
in the first parliament under William and Mary. The 
opposite doctrine, viz. that the king, the supreme power in 
the state, was judge “in all matters spiritual and ecclesias- 
tical, as well as in things temporal,’’? was “finally and ex- 
pressly repudiated and cast out of the constitution of Scot- 
land, as inconsistent with the Presbyterian church govern- 
ment.”? This was the very point of contention between 
the church and James VI. In 1612 when prelacy was 
established, the doctrine of the king’s supremacy was es- 
tablished with it; and when in consequence of that at- 
tempt on the liberty of the people, the throne of Charles I. 
was overthrown, that doctrine fell with it. When prelacy 
was a second time established under Charles II. the same 
doctrine was inserted in the “Test Oath,’ for refusing 
which so many of God’s people were put to death. And 
when after twenty-eight years of persecution, the church 
and country, were delivered from the tyranny of the Stu- 
arts, an act was immediately passed repealing all the laws 
asserting the supremacy of the crown in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, and all oaths requiring such acknowledgment were 
done away. “ By which enactments, any claim on the 
part of the sovereigns of Scotland to be supreme rulers in 
spiritual and ecclesiastical matters, as well as in temporal 
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and civil, or to any power, by themselves or their judges 
holding commission from them, to exercise jurisdiction in 
matters or causes spiritual and ecclesiastical, was repudia- 
ted and excluded from the constitution as inconsistent with 
the Presbyterian church government then established, and 
still subsisting under the statutes then and subsequently 
passed, for its security and maintenance, ‘ without any alte- 
ration to the people of this land in all succeeding genera- 
Hels... * 

This denial on the one hand of the right of the civil ma- 
gistrate to judge in matters spiritual and ecclesiastical, and 
the assertion that all such power belonged to the church, 
was legally ratified and confirmed at the time of the union 
of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland. At that 
time the parliament of Scotland passed an act, commonly 
called the Act of Security, confirming the previous acts 
establishing the Presbyterian church, and expressly provi- 
ding and declaring, ‘‘ That the aforesaid true Protestant re- 
ligion, contained in the above mentioned Confession of 
Faith, with the form and purity of worship presently in 
use within this church, and its Presbyterian church go- 
vernment and discipline—that is to say, the government of 
the church by kirk sessions, presbyteries, provincial synods 
and general assemblies, all established by the aforesaid acts 
of parliament, pursuant to the claim of right, shall remain 
and continue unalterable.”? It was further enacted that all 
succeeding sovereigns should swear and subscribe “That 
they shall inviolably maintain and preserve the foresaid 
settlement of the true Protestant religion, with the govern- 
ment, worship, discipline, right, and privileges of this 
church, as above established by the laws of this kingdom, 
in prosecution of the claim of right.” _ 

It was further enacted, “That the said act of security, 
with the establishment therein contained, should be held 


and observed in all time coming as a fundamental and es-° 


sential condition of any treaty of union to be concluded 
betwixt the two kingdoms, without any alteration thereof, 
or derogation thereto, in any sort forever.” This act, and 
the settlements therein contained, were accordingly incor- 
porated in the treaty of union, and subsequently in the 
separate acts of the Scottish and English parliaments rati- 


fying the union. 


* Claim of Rights. 
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With regard to the right of the people to a voice in the 
choice of their pastors, the facts of the case are substan- 
tially these. As has been already shown, the principle that 
no minister should be settled over a congregation contrary 
to the will of the people, was explicitly stated in the Con- 
fessions adopted by the church in 1560 and 1581. 

The government, however, under James and Charles I, 
succeeded in enforcing patronage and partially in establish- 
ing prelacy. In 1638, at the time of the Second Reforma- 
tion, the General Assembly resolved, “ That there be respect 
had to the congregation, and that no person be intruded in 
any office of the kirk, contrary to the will of the congrega- 
tion to which they are appointed.’”? Eleven years after- 
wards the Parliament of Scotland passed an act to the effect : 
“That patronage and presentations to kirks is an evil and 
bondage, under which the Lord’s people and ministers of 
this land have long groaned; that it hath no warrant in 
God’s word, but is founded only on the canon law, and is 
a custom Popish and brought into the kirk in the time of 
ignorance and superstition.”? The act proceeds to abolish 
all patronage, and to recommend to the next General As- 
sembly to determine on some “standing way” for filling 
up vacant parishes. The Assembly accordingly directed : 
1. That when a congregation became vacant, the pres- 
bytery should send some minister to preach to the people, 
to exhort them to fervent prayer to the Lord to send them 
a pastor after his own heart, and to inform them that the 
presbytery would send men to preach on trial, and if they 
desired to hear any particular minister they would endea- 
vour to secure his services. 2. That ata suitable time after, 
another minister should be sent to preach, and inform the 
people that the election was about to take place. The ses- 
sion then met, and under the presidency of the preacher, 
made the election, “and if the people, upon intima- 
tion of the person agreed upon by the session, acquiesced 
and consented to the said person,” the matter was reported 
to the presbytery, who took the necessary steps for his ordi- 
nation. 3. If the majority of the people objected to the 
choice of the session, the matter was to be reported to the 
presbytery, and if that body did not find that the objections 
“were grounded on causeless prejudices,” they were to ap- 
point a new election. 

Charles II., on his restoration in 1660, abolished all the 
laws made during the establishment of presbytery ; turned 
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out about four hundred ministers from their parishes; set 
up episcopacy ; and not only intruded new ministers on the 
churches ; but forbade, on pain of fine, imprisonment or 
death, any man to leave his own parish church. 

When this tyranny ended in the expulsion of the Stuarts, 
and the calling of William, the prince of Orange, to the 
throne, an address was presented by the people of Scotland, 
to that prince, praying, among other things: “ That laical 
patronages be discharged, as was done in the parliament of 
1649, and the people restored to the right and privilege of 
election, according to the warrant of God’s word.” 

The church wished and endeavoured to obtain the res- 
toration of the act of 1649. This, however, William op- 
posed, and the Church, worn out by a long persecution, 
submitted to a compromise, agreeably to which the parlia- 
ment abolished patronage, and enacted that “In case of 
the vacancy of any particular church, and for supplying 
the same with a minister, the heritors (being Protestants) 
and the elders are to name and propose the person to the 
whole congregation to be either approven or disapproven 
by them; and if they disapprove, that the disapprovers 
give their reasons to the effect that the affair be cognosed 
upon by the Presbytery of the bounds, at whose judgment 
and by whose determination, the calling and entry of a par- 
ticular minister is to be ordered and concluded.” In ac- 
cordance with this act, the call to the minister was substan- 
tially in the following form, “We heritors and elders of the 
parish of being assured of the ministerial qualifications 
of you, Mr. have agreed with the advice and consent 
of the parishioners of the purish aforesaid, to invite and 
call,g-c.”? This act, though not all the church desired, is repre- 
sented as having worked well. There could be no presen- 
tation without the consent of the elders, who were the repre- 
sentatives of the church, and all calls were made out in the 
presence of the congregation and in almost all cases with 
their consent. During the twenty-two years this act was In 
force, only fourteen cases of disputed settlements occurred, 
out of the estimated number of six hundred and sixty. 

This was the position in which the matter stood at the 
time of the union. The act of 1690 by which patronage 
was abolished, was one of those established and confirmed 
by the act of Security, and the Treaty of Union, and declared 
to be unalterable in all time coming. Notwithstanding this 
solemn stipulation, in 1712 an act was introduced abrogating 
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the act of 1690 and restoring the rights of patrons. By 
this act the presbyteries were required to “receive and ad- 
mit in the same manner such qualified person or persons, 
minister or ministers, as shall be presented by the respective 
patrons, as the persons or ministers presented before the 
making of this act ought to have been admitted.’’* 

This act was so obviously in violation of the Treaty of 


Union, that it is necessary to inquire how it came to be» 


passed, and how it came to be submitted to. It is well 
known that Queen Anne, towards the close of her reign, 
lent herself to the machinations of the enemies of the revo- 
lution, by which the protestant succession to the crown was 
secured. Her ministry, with Bolingbroke at its head, were 
in correspondence with the Pretender, and directed all their 
efforts to secure his accession to the throne. One of their 
objects in furtherance of this design, was to weaken and 
overthrow the Scottish church, and to disgust the Scottish 
people with the Union. The restoration of patronage was 
the first step towards the attainment of the object in view. 
The evidence of the correctness of this representation is 
abundant. In a letter preserved in the Wodrow MSS. 
written by one who had been a bishop, to another episco- 
palian, the writer, after saying that the restoration of pre- 
lacy was the great end at which they should aim, adds, 
“The matter must first be sounded at a distance, and a just 
computation of our strength made, and some previous set- 
tlements made, such as restoring patronage and the grant- 
ing indulgence, with liberty to possess churches and bene- 
fices, and this will undoubtedly make way for an entire 
re-establishment of the ancient apostolic order of bishops ; 
for our Queen, having right, as patron to a great. many 
churches, she will still prefer those of our persuasion to 
others; and the rest of laical patrons, partly through ineli- 
nation and partly through interest to please her majesty, 
will follow her example.’’t 

Lockhart of Carnwath, the leader of the party in the 
House of Commons, at that time, says; “As my chief, my 
only design, in engaging in public affairs was to serve the 
king (i. e. Pretender) so far as I was capable I had that 


* For the facts above stated see, Collection of Acts of Parliament and As- 


nate! concerning patronage ; and Begg’s History of the Act of Queen 
Anne. 


t Dr. Welsh’s evidence before the House of Commons. See History of the 
Act of Queen Anne 1711, by the Rev, James Begg, p. 36. 
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always in view. . . . . And in order to prepare those 
who I knew would not assist the king, out of a principle of 
loyalty, (I mean the west country Presbyterians,) for receiv- 
ing impressions that might prevail with them on other _ 
topics, I had in concert with Dr. Abercromby been at a good 
deal of pains to publish and disperse amongst these people 
papers which gave them from time to time, full accounts of 
what were likely to be the consequences of the Union, and 
showed how impossible it was for the Scots to subsist under 
it. And I pressed the toleration and patronage acts more 
earnestly, that I thought the Presbyterian clergy would be 
from thence convinced ‘that the establishment of their kirk 
would, in time, be overturned, as it was obvious that the 
security thereof was not so thoroughly established by the 
union as they imagined.”* We have here the distinct 
avowal by one of the principal agents in passing the act for 
the restoration of patronage, that it was designed to subvert 
the Church of Scotland, and that it was known to be a vio- 
lation of the treaty of union by those who passed it. Bishop 
Burnet, a contemporary historian says, the measure was 
framed “on design to weaken and undermine the Presbyte- 
rian establishment,”’ since “it was set up by the Presbyte- 
rians from the first beginning as a principle that parishes 
had, from warrants of scripture, a right to choose their own 
ministers.”’ Asa farther evidence of the animus with which 
this act was passed, it may be stated that the delegate of the 
church at that time in London, found other bills prepared to 
be laid before Parliament, one for abolishing all General 
Assemblies; and another for compelling presbyteries, “under 
certain penalties to settle any licentiate, who received a pre- 
sentation without further form or trial, and especially with- 
out any form of consulting the parishioners.’ 

Professor Hutchinson in his Treatise on Patronage, 1735, 
says, “ Matters continued in a very easy manner till the year 
1711, when the late Queen’s ministry, intending to defeat the 
Hanover succession, took all methods to harass such as were 
firmly attached to it, which the Presbyterian clergy and 
gentry ever were, both from principle and interest. An 
act, therefore, was obtained restoring patrons to their power, 


* Lockhart Papers, vol. i. p. 417. Every one knows what James II. in- 
tended by his “ Toleration Act,” and the Jacobites under Queen Anne had the 
same object in view by what they called their act of Indulgence. 


t See Begg, p. 39. 
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though in the most direct opposition to the articles of the 
union, and the public faith of the nation then given in that 
sacred treaty upon which is founded his majesty’s title to 
the crown of Scotland, and the very parliament of Great 
Britain itself.” 

It is essential to a proper understanding of the present 
controversy in Scotland to understand the real nature and 
design of this act. The testimony adduced. above is sufli- 
cient to prove that it was known and recognised as a viola- 
tion of the treaty of Union; and that it was intended as an 
incipient measure for the overthrow of the Presbyterian 
church. It is also important to know how it was then re- 
garded by the church itself, as a proof of its true intent, and 
also to show that the portion of the church which now 
defend patronage and this act on which the right rests, are 
not the true representatives of the Church of Scotland. As 
soon as the bill was introduced into parliament, a commis- 
sion of three ministers was deputed by the church, to repair 
to London to remonstrate against its passage. ‘They were 
heard by counsel before the House of Lords and in their 
address to the Queen they declare the act to “be contrary to 
our church constitution, so well secured by the treaty of 
Union.”’ This address the General Assembly unanimously 
approved and embodied in an act, thereby giving it the sanc- 
tion of the whole church. And Wodrow states that at the 
meeting ef the Commission of the Assembly, “It was owned 
by all, that patronages were a very great grievance, and sin- 
ful in the imposers, and a breach of the security of the Pres- 
byterian constitution by the union.”* The Commission 
complained of the special injustice of this act, inasmuch as 
the act of 1690 which abolished patronage, gave the patrons 
as a compensation a right tothe tithes, which did not belong 
to them, upon condition of their paying a certain portion 
of them to the incumbent. “ Notwithstanding which ad- 
vantageous concession to the patrons, this bill,’ say the 
Commission, “takes back from the church the power of pre- 
sentation of ministers, without restoring the tithes which 
formerly belonged to her, by which the patrons come to en- 
joy both the purchase and the price.”’ * 

As soon as George I. came to the crown, the Assembly 
sent up a strong remonstrance against the act restoring pat- 


p Regi naiet: History of the Church of Scotland, New York edition, 
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ronage; and that remonstrance was repeated annually from 
1712 to 1782. Nothing can more clearly prove that what 
is now regarded by those in authority, and by the moderate 
party in the church, as consistent with the original compact 
between the state and the church, was in fact a violation of 
that compact and was universally so considered at the time 
of its perpetration and for two generations afterwards. The 
state of feeling on this subject is clearly stated by Prof. 
Hutchinson in 1735, “ The direct pleading for patronages in 
Scotland was so odious to all men of piety, that not one of 
the clergy, not a king’s chaplain, a politician-clergyman 
among them dared to open his mouth in favour of them in 
their assemblies and synods. . . . All honest men among 
the clergy abhor them.”’ 

Thus this unjust encroachment was made on the liberty 
and rights of the church. If it is asked how it came to be 
submitted to? The answer is to be found in various causes. 
The men who decided the course of the church at that time 
were not men of the nerve and power of Knox, Melville, 
or Henderson. The church had not long before emerged 
from a period of bloody and harassing persecution of nearly 
thirty years continuance, and was indisposed to renew the 
contest. It was confidently hoped that remonstrance 
would in the end be effectual for the removal of the griev- 
ance. Important interests were from the first enlisted in 
support of the abuse, and the zeal and fidelity of the church 
soon began to decline under the operation of the act itself. 
There are two other reasons which deserve to be specified. 
The first is, that the act was not at first enforced with any 
kind of rigour. Patronage, says Mr. Begg, is like the 
thumb-screw, easy at first, but with every turn of the screw 
it becomes tighter and tighter until it gets to be insupporta- 
ble. “Patrons often stood aside and allowed the people to 
choose ; no presentee received a presentation uncondition- 
ally till twenty years after the act of Queen Anne was 
passed.” It was therefore brought slowly and cautiously 
into operation. Another reason of the submission of the 
people to this unconstitutional and unjust act was that it 
never received the harsh interpretation which has recently 
been put upon it. The courts have of late decided that the 
presbytery is bound, under pain of fine or imprisonment, 
to induct any qualified presentee the patron might choose to 
name. But the act of Anne purported to repeal the act 
ef 1690 “in so far as the same relates to the presentation of 
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ministers by heritors and others therein mentioned,”’ and to 
vest the right of presentation in the patrons, and the presbytery 
was obliged to induct such presentee in the same manner as 
before the passage of the act. The whole effect of the act, 
therefore, as to this point, was to take the presentation from 
the heritors and elders and vest itinthe patron. But the right 
as vested in the heritors and elders was subject to the con- 
sent of the people and the judgment of the presbytery, and, 
therefore, when transferred to the patron, it was subject to 
the same limitations. Accordingly, in 1735 and 1749 the 
Court of Sessions decided, that they had no right to interdict 
a presbytery from inducting as minister of a parish another 
person than the presentee of the patron ; that they could only 
decide who was legally entitled to the stipend.* The 
actual operation of the act was therefore in general this. 
The patron nominated to the presbytery a minister to the 
vacant church ; the presbytery sent the candidate to preach 
to the people; they, if satisfied, sent him a call to the 
effect “We the heritors, elders and parishioners of the 
parish of do hereby call and invite you to take charge 
and oversight of this parish, and to come and labour among 
us in the gospel ministry.”” This call was laid before the 
presbytery and if found in order, 1. e. to come, in fact, from 
the persons in whose names it was presented, the presbytery 
proceeded to the examination, and if satisfied, to the ordina- 
tion and induction of the minister. 

Now it is evident that if these steps were faithfully ad- 
hered to, patronage, though liable to great abuse, as expe- 
rience abundantly shows, was not of necessity, a serious 
practical grievance. The patron had not the right of ap- 
pointment, but merely that of nomination, subject to the 
approbation of the people, and the consent of the presbytery. 
In most cases the practical abuse arose from the presby- 
teries themselves, who wickedly held that a call was regular 
ifsigned by a single parishioner; and in many cases insisted 
on ordaining and inducting the presentee, in despite of the 
Opposition of the people. If the presbytery found the call 
inorder, the civil courts gave effect to their decision ; but no 
case ever occurred, until the recent controversy, in which, 
when the presbytery refused to recognise the call, the civil 
courts interfered to compel them. 


*See Memorial to Sir Robert Peel, by the Convention of Ministers and 
Elders, 1942, 
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During the declension of religion and the reign of “ mode- 
ration,” as it is called, in the latter half of the last century, 
it often happened, as just stated, that the presbyteries found 
the call, which was an essential step in the settlement of a 
minister, in order, when it was no call at all; and if 
the presbytery was too conscientious to be guilty of the 
outrage, the General Assembly forced them to do it, and 
even in some cases actually deposed from the minis- 
try those who refused thus to violate their conscience. 
In 1834 the party in the church, headed by Dr. Chal- 
mers, who had always opposed these forced settlements, 
gained the ascendency in the General Assembly, and imme- 
diately passed an act, obliging the presbyteries to give the 
call of the congregation its due weight; that is, not to con- 
sider that a call which was no call; in other words, not to 
proceed to the settlement of a minister, unless the people 
were at least quiescent and abstained from actual opposition. 
This was the whole intent and force of the Veto Act. It 
simply forbade the presbyteries from proceeding until one 
essential step in the process had been taken, The law for- 
bade them to proceed without the nomination of the patron, 
unless that nomination was delayed more than six months; 
the constitution of the church forbade their proceeding 
without the call of the people, or without the examina- 
tion of the candidate. ‘he first step was the nomination ; 
the second, the call; the third, the examination by the pres- 
bytery into the learning, orthodoxy and character of the 
presentee. These steps were always taken; though in 
practice, the second was often a mockery. The Assembly 
enjoined that it should be a reality ; that unless that step was 
taken the process was to be arrested. 

Was this act of the Assembly right? and if right was it 
Jegal? That it was right is clear, because, by the law of 
God and the nature of the case, a Christian people should 
have a voice in deciding who is to be their religious guide. 
This is one of the necessary adjuncts of the right of private 
iudgment ; of liberty of conscience, of the right to worship 
God according to our own understanding of his will, and 
of ministering to our own spiritual growth, and to the re- 
ligious education of our children, To say thata man whom 
I disapprove of shall be my spiritual instructor and the 
educator of my household, is to deny to me one of the 
most obvious and important of the rights of religious 
liberty, of that liberty which God has given his people, and 
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which no mau, without sin, can take from them. The 
Assembly, therefore, did but say, that neither they nor their 
presbyteries, should be parties to the crime of violating this 
divine right of the people to a voice in the election of their 
pastor. 

It is no less evident that the act in question was in ac- 
cordance with the constitution of the Scottish church. This 
is plain, not only from the repeated recognition of the 
principle of the act in all the standards of the church, by 
the unanimous and long continued opposition to the act of 
Queen Anne, by which that principle was endangered ; but 
also, and pre-eminently, from the existence and form of 
the call. What is that call? “We, the elders, heritors, 
and parishioners of the parish of , being satisfied with 
your qualifications, do cordially invite and call you to be- 
come our minister.”? What does this mean? What does 
it imply ? Does it not recognise in the clearest terms that 
the people have a right to call, nay, that they must call in 
order to open the way to the induction of the minister? 
The existence of this usage supercedes the necessity of any 
other arguments or evidence that the principle of non-intru- 
sion, or of the right of election, is a principle of the church 
of Scotland. 

If any man wishes to feel the full force of this argument, 
if he would see not merely the propriety but the moral 
necessity of the Veto Act, let him read any account, shock- 
ing from its profanation of sacred things, of the intrusion 
of a minister on “a reclaiming congregation.”’? Let him take 
the recent Marnoch case. The pastor of the parish of 
Marnoch, being infirm, employed as an assistant a Mr. 
Edwards, who, in the course of three years, rendered him- 
self so obnoxious to the people that the aged minister was 
obliged toremove him. On the death of the incumbent, this 
Mr. Edwards was presented by the trustees of the Earl of 
Fife, the patron, as minister of the parish. When the call 
was offered for signature, it was signed by one of the heads 
of families on the roll of the communicants; at the same 
time dissents were recorded by the six elders composing the 
session, and by two hundred and fifty-four heads of families. 
This call the presbytery ultimately declared to be in order; 
that is, they declared a call signed by one man, resident in 
the parish, to be the call of “the elders, heritors, and — 
parishioners,”” Mr, Edwards, in answer to the ustial con- 
stitutional questions, declared that he had used no undue 
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methods, either by himself or others, to obtain the call of 
the people, though he had no such call; and that zeal for the 
honour of God, love to Jesus Christ, and desire to save 
souls were his great and chief inducements in entering the 
holy ministry. He was thereupon ordained, and settled, 
“a minister without a parishioner, a man without a friend.”” 
No person of correct moral feeling can hesitate to pronounce 
this whole transaction an outrage; a grievous sin in the 
sight of God, which no law of man could justify or pal- 
liate. The General Assembly, in forbidding presbyteries 
to settle men under such circumstances, did but say they 
ought not and must not sin against God, against his people, 
and their own souls. That the veto act therefore was a 
righteous act, an act which fidelity to God required the 
church to pass and to uphold, is as plaina case as was ever 
submitted to the moral judgment of men. 

Whether it was a legal act, an act within the legal com- 
petency of the Assembly to pass, that is, whether the laws 
of the land allowed the people to have an effective voice in 
the choice of their pastor, is a different question, and is 
doubtless a point about which honest men differ. That 
it was legal even according to the statutes of the civil 
law, we think may be fairly inferred from the following 
facts. First, all the law officers of the crown pronounced 
it legal at the time of its passage. Secondly, those judges 
of the Court of Session most distinguished for talents and 
learning, concurred in that decision and still adhere to it. 
Thirdly, those who decided against the legality of the act, 
rested their decision on the unconstitutional act of Queen 
Anne, above referred to, and upon an interpretation of that 
act, in opposition to all the previous judgments of the civil 
courts ; it having always been held that the right of patron- 
age was restored by that act, subject to the limitation of 
the consent of the people, or the judgment of the presbytery 
that such consent was withheld on the ground of “ causeless 
prejudices.” And, fourthly, the British parliament has 
within a year passed a declaratory act, asserting the law to 
be in substance what the Free Church maintained it to be, 
viz., that the presbytery was not bound to induct a quali- 
fied presentee, but had a discretion in the case.* 


- *Jt is well known that the law Lords in the House of Lords, by whose 
votes the Auchterarder case was decided against the Free Church, especially 
Lords Brougham, Cottenham and Campbell, entered a protest against Lord 
Aberdeen’s church bill, declaring that if the averments of that Bill were true, 
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The question as to the legality of the act, however, 
though important is still subordinate to the moral question. 
Whether legal or illegal, whether the law of the land re- 
quired or forbade the forcible intrusion of aminister upon a 
congregation, it is plain that the thing ought not to be done, 
and that the church was bound to refuse to do it, whatever 
might be the consequence. She accordingly did refuse. 
The civil courts then began a course of coercion and usurpa- 
tion, novel even in the history of Scotland. They imposed 
heavy fines on presbyteries which refused to ordain and 
instal men whom the people refused to call. They declared 
the sentence of suspension and deposition passed by the 
church courts to be null and void, and reinstated ministers 
regularly deposed, into their offices; they interdicted min- 
isters, sent for that purpose, preaching in congregations de- 
clared to be vacant; they declared that the church courts 
had no right to erect new ecclesiastical parishes. It was 
not of course maintained that the church could divide par- 
ishes considered as civil divisions of the country, or throw 
any new burden upon them. But where a parish con- 
tained from ten to sixty thousand people, the church by 
voluntary contributions, erected and endowed new places 
of worship, organized new congregations, and ordained 
ministers over them. In this way, in the course of ten 
years, about two hundred new congregations had been cre- 
ated at an expense of a million and a half of dollars. By 


the constitution of the church, the pastors and elders of , 


these congregations had the same right to sit and vote in 
church courts, as any other ministers or elders. The civil 
courts denied them that right, and quashed the proceedings 
of the bodies in which they were allowed to vote. In these, 
and various other ways the liberties of the church were 
openly infringed. 

The question then is, could the Scotch church, consist- 
ently with obedience to God, submit to be thus controlled 
by the civil courts? Could she consent to be forced by the 
law of the land to do what the law of Christ forbade? 
Could she, consistently with her fundamental principle 
that Christ, and not the civil magistrate, is the head of the 
church, admit that the state should prescribe the rules of 


their judgment rendered in the Scottish Church case, was erroneous and con- 
trary to law. Thus the House of Lords in their judicial capacity pronounced 


the law to be one thing, and in their legislative capacity declared it to be 
another thing ! 
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her procedure in ordaining or deposing ministers, and at its 
own pleasure force her to ordain, or interdict her from depo- 
sing? Itisclear that this wasa case in which the church had 
to choose between obeying God or man; between duty and 
interest ; between the honour, influence and emoluments of 
establishment, and the contempt, the weakness and poverty 
of dissent. 

The principles then involved in this controversy are in the 
highest degree important. Christ has established a church 
and has given it a government distinct from that of the 
state, and its officers, in the administration of that govern- 
ment, must follow his directions and not the directions of 
men. The truth on which this doctrine rests, is essential 
not merely to the prosperity of the church, but to the vitali- 
ty of religion. The soul must be brought under the con- 
viction of its allegiance to Him that died and rose again that 
He might.be the Lord of the dead and of the living. We 
must as individuals as well as a church, feel that Christ 
has a right to reign in us, and to rule over us; and that his 
will must be the rule of our conduct. It is this truth 
which the Free Church has so asserted as to bring it in 
living contact with millions of minds; and in so doing has 
conferred an inappreciable blessing on the world. We 
doubt not that the clear exhibition of this truth among our 
churches, by the Scottish delegates, will be a means of 
spiritual good, for which all our contributions will be a most 
inadequate compensation. Nay, were we to increase those 
contributions an hundred fold, we should still be their debt- 
ors, if they only make us feel more than we have hitherto 
done, that Jesus Christ is indeed our Lord. It is this more 
‘than anything else, that has interested us in their mission. 
We have felt under some of their addresses as we never 
felt before; we have had clearer views of the intimate con- 
nection between the practical recognition of Christ’s kingly 
office and the life of God in the soul; and we think we see one 
of the principal sources of that strength of character, eleva- 
tion of mind, and constancy in trials, which Scottish Chris- 
tians have so often exhibited. Let any man with this prin- 
ciple before his mind, read the history of Scotland, and he 
will have the solution of the mystery of servant girls and 
labourers dying on the gibbet or at the stake, for a question. 
of church government. Let him contrast the bearing of 
Knox, Melville, or Henderson when they stood before 
kings,—we will not say with the slavish adulation of the 
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unworthy bishops of king James, but with the spirit of such 
good men as Cranmer, and they will see the difference be- 
tween believing that Christ is king, and believing that the 
king is the head of the church. 

This therefore, is far from being an abstract principle, it 
is a truth of vital, practical importance; which enters into 
the religious experience and moulds the religious character 
ofmen. This immediate and constant contact between the 
soul and Christ, not only as its priest but as its sovereign, 
restrains and elevates it. To serve God and to serve man 
are extremes separated by an infinite distance; and it is 
only when the service of men is considered as part of the 
service of God that it ceases to be degrading and withering ; 
and when a case occurs in which the service of God con- 
flicts with the service of men, then, if-a man perceives the 
contrariety and yet chooses the latter, he is guilty of rebellion 
against God; and if he does not perceive it, when it actually 
exists, this wrong moral judgment is itself a sin, and its 
influence is evil and only evil on his own spiritual state. 
When our obedience terminates on men; when we violate 
the scriptural rule which requires us to do service as to the 
Lord and not to men, then we sin against our souls, 
we withdraw ourselves from the elevating presence and 
service of God, to bow at the feet of man the lowest of his 
rational creatures. If this is true even in reference to the 
external service due to magistrates and superiors, it is pre- 
eminently true when such superiors pass beyond the limits 
of their legitimate authority. There is nothing more degra- 
ding, nothing more hurtful to the religious feelings, than to 
yield obedience to men in those things which God has re- 
served to himself, that is, matters of faith, of conscience, 
of worship, of church order and discipline. This has long 
been one of the most fruitful sources of heresy and irreligion 
in the church. As a living principle, therefore, as a source 
of inward spiritual life, as a necessary element of all true 
elevation and independence of character, and as a divinely 
appointed means of securing a real and practical adherence to 
the scriptures as our rule of faith and practice, the distinctive 
truth for which the Scottish Church is contending, and | 
which by her testimony has-been brought to bear with in- 
creased force on so many minds, is of the utmost practical 
value and importance. tae 

If this truth is important to the individual Christian it 
surely is to the church, which is but the community of 
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Christians. And it is important to the church, not only as 
a means of elevating the piety of her members, but to di- 
rect her action as a society. Unless she practically recog- 
nises the principle that Christ is her head, that her authority 
is derived from him, and must be exercised in obedience to 
his word, she sinks from a divine institution into an engine 
of the state; from being the family of God, to being one 
form of the world, governed’ by worldly men and worldly 
principles. As soon asit isadmitted that the world, that is, 
the mass of society in its organized capacity as the state, 
and through its constituted authorities, may decide what the 
church must teach, what must be its terms of ministerial or 
Christian coramunion, whom it must admit and whom ex- 
clude from ordinances and office, in a word, when it is ad- 
mitted that the statute-book,and not the Bible, is to be the 
rule of the teaching, government and discipline of the 
church, then the great distinction between the church and 
the world is done away, and the divinely appointed security 
for purity of doctrine and discipline is destroyed. 

When Henry VIII. chose to renounce the authority of 
the Pope, the whole nation did the same; when he com- 
manded them to believe and teach the doctrines of Rome, 
they obeyed; when Edward VI. proclaimed the protestant 
faith, people and ministers made haste to profess it. When 
Mary ascended the throne they became Romanists, and 
when Elizabeth succeeded her, they became Protestants, 
In all these changes, there were many who remained stead- 
fast, but the mass of the people and clergy changed as the 
court changed. ‘This right of the state in its representative 
authority to decide what the church must believe and teach, 
the Stuarts attempted to enforce in Scotland, and there the 
battle for the independence of the church, that is, for its 
right to regulate its faith and practice by the word of God, 
was fought, and has again been asserted. This is a 
right essential to the church’s accomplishing her vocation, 
a right which she is not at liberty to surrender. Though 
we may think that this is a matter about which we are se~ 
cure, it is not the less our duty and privilege to aid those 
who suffer for its assertion. And it is by no means certain 
that we shall not be called upon ourselves to contend for 
this same principle. However that may be, it is certain, 
he one hand, that our Scottish brethren are now suffer- 
ing for that truth, and on the other, that it is a truth essen- 
tial to the purity and prosperity of religion, and conse- 
quently their cause is the cause of Christ. 
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We have also felt more deeply than ever before, the con- 
nexion of this doctrine of the headship of Christ, of the 
direct allegiance of the soul to him as the person on whom 
our obedience should terminate, with all true and secure 
liberty, civil as well as religious. What is commonly called 
the spirit of liberty in the world, is rarely anything more 
than a compound of pride and_malignity. He only is a 
freeman who serves God rather than man, and who obeys 
men as doing service to the Lord, and the only true spirit 
of liberty is the determination to be in that sense freemen. 
All history, and especially the history of Europe, teaches 
us that when the spirit of liberty is disconnected from re- 
ligion, when it does not arise from a sense of our relation 
to God and a determination to obey him rather than men, 
it becomes little better than a proud estimate of ourselves, 
and a malignant hatred of all our superiors ; a spirit which 
strives to pull down what is above, and keep down what is 
below us. There is no liberty either secure or blessed 
which God does not give, which does not flow from a pur- 
pose to call no man master but Christ. To bring the great 
truth of Christ’s authority over men, clearly before the 
public mind, and to impress it upon the heart of Christians, 
is, therefore a signal service, even in relation to civil liberty 
and the permanency and well-being of our civil institutions. 
If the people could only be brought to feel that they are 
bound to obey all lawful enactments of men out of a re- 
gard to Christ, and bound, as part of their allegiance to 
him, to disregard all human enactments which conflict with 
his revealed will, we should then have a firm foundation 
laid for all our liberties. This practical recognition of the 
kingly office of Christ has very much declined among us, 
We receive the doctrine but we do not live by it. It is not 
his will, but expediency, or right, or usage which is com- 
monly consulted. If the truth, which we admit as an arti- 
cle of our creed, can be turned into a principle of life, we 
shall be unspeakably the gainers. And we firmly believe 
that this is an effect which the addresses and sermons of 
our Scottish brethren are eminently suited to produce. We 
doubt not, therefore, their visit will be a blessing to the 
country. 

Our first and great reason then for believing that the cause 

3 frie Meee 
of the Free Church of Scotland is the cause of Christ, and 
therefore entitled tothe sympathy and support of : | Christ’ 
people, is that they are simply asserting Christ’s righ 
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reign; they are maintaining the obligation of Christians and 
Christian churches to make his revealed will the rule of 
their conduct; they are enforcing and exemplifying the duty 
of obeying him rather than men, aud in despite of the com- 
mands of men to the contrary. We wish to havea part in 
this testimony ; we wish to be on their side; to share in 
their struggles; to participate in their reproach and bear 
their burden; we wish to acknowledge their Lord as our 
Lord. When men are contending for so great a truth and 
at so great a sacrifice, we cannot but think it to thelast de-' 
gree narrow and contracted, to quarrel with their saying 
stbboleth, instead of shibboleth, on the abstract question of 
the duty of the state to sustain Christianity. Every man 
who holds that religion should be taught in our public 
schools, goes the whole length with the Free Church, as far 
as the principle involved in the question is concerned. ‘That 
constriction of the throat which makes men strain at gnats 
is apt to be a fatal disease. 

We have spoken of the great truth of Christ’s right to 
reign over his own people, and to rule in his own church, 
as one that exerts an effective influence in the formation of 
religious character. We see its power in every part of 
Scottish history, and its efficacy is now again exhibited in 
the character and conduct of the Free Church. We very 
much doubt whether the world has seen for two centuries 
such a revival of genuine religion as is now, and has been 
for some years in progress in Scotland; and we should be 
greatly ata loss to point to any church on earth, which is now 
exhibiting such an amount of Christian energy and excel- 
lence. Where is the church of which it can be said that 
all its ministers and all its members are submitting to daily 
self-denial for the support of the truth and the extension of 
the gospel? . : 

When it became apparent that they could not, witha 
good conscience, remain in the establishment, four hundred 
and seventy ministers, about two hundred licentiates, per- 
haps two thousand elders,* and about one million of the 

eople, at once seceded. The sacrifice involved in this step, 
we are not prepared to appreciate. We cannot enter into 
the feelings of these brethren in regard to the church of 
their birth, of their fathers and their country. Ties were 
ze : 
~~ * The number of adhering elders reported in Qctober last, from very im- 
at perfect returns, was 1680, 
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there sundered which have never here existed. In this 
country also the social position of a man depends almost en- 
tirely upon his personal qualities; in Kurope more depends 
upon the accidents of birth and station. In England the 
difference between a minister of the established church, 
and a dissenting minister, is as great as between a captain 
in the army and a militia captain. We may affect to think 
this of little consequence; but the influence of such con- 
siderations is greater than we are willing to acknowledge. 
The men who are superior to them are great men. — 

The pecuniary sacrifice made by the ministers 1s more 
tangible. Many of them had salaries from two to four 
thousand dollars, the average was perhaps about a thousand 
dollars. Thus an annual aggregate income, punctual and 
certain, of five hundred thousand dollars, was given up, 
for one far less in amount and in a great measure preca- 
rious. This sacrifice occasioned a general and instanta- 
neous change in the mode of living in the great body of the 
clergy. The relinquishment also of their manses and 
glebes, where many of them had lived in peace for years, 
to seek a new and uncertain home, must have cost many a 
severe pang. The sacrifice on the part of the people has 
been quite as great. They have given up the churches in 
which they were accustomed to worship and around which 
their fathers lie buried; and they relinquished the right to 
have aministry supported for them. Such asaerifice for prin- 
ciple made by five hundred ministers and a million of people, 
is one of those events which happen but once in many 
generations. It isa blessing to live in an age in which 
such a proof of the power of religious conviction is given 
to the world. 

These determined men, in leaving the establishment, as- 
sumed at once the task of building churches for all their 
congregations, of sustaining their own ministers, of carry- 
ing on all the missionary and other benevolent operations 
formerly pertaining to the united body ; and of providing the 
means of education, professional, academical and elemen- 
tary, for the whole church. They have addressed them- 
selves to this Herculean task, witha wisdom, an unanimity 
and energy for which we know no parallel. sis 

As to the building of churches, the thing to 
plished was to erect, within the year, seven hund 
of worship, each capable of seating six hund 
and costing on an average five hundred pounds. 
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required for this purpose was, of course, three hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. ‘To this must be added the cost of 
the sites, which in towns is a serious item, so that the whole 
amount necessary for the object, is over two millions of 
dollars. In five months more than one million was ac- 
tually raised. When it is recollected that Scotland is a 
poor country, and that very few of the aristocracy or of the 
wealthier classes have joined the secession, this must be 
regarded as an unexampled effort. To accomplish this 
great object, it was necessary to make common cause. It 
would not do to let the wealthier congregations build their 
own churches, while the poorer parishes remain unsupplied. 
It was therefore agreed that no expensive church should 
be erected by the rich, until all the congregations were 
furnished with a suitable place of worship. This was 
a novel species of self-denial. It was also determined 
that while each locality did what it could towards the 
erection of its own church, a general fund should be crea- 
ted, which should be apportioned to the weaker congrega- 
tions according to their necessities. This great burden of 
building so many churches, has come upon them suddenly, 
the work must be done at once, and it must be done in 
addition to all the ordinary duties of achurch. It is this 
sudden, indispensable demand for an expenditure immensely 
beyond the ordinary capabilities of Christian enterprise, 
that forms the ground of the just appeal of the Free Church 
to the aid of their fellow Christians. It is not for assistance 
in sustaining her ministers, in educating her people, or in 
sending the gospel to the destitute, but in meeting a sud- 
den and great emergency, that she looks for the aid of other 
churches. Her people, in many places, are unsheltered, 
worshipping in barns, under tents, or on the highways; 
and she asks those living in ceiled houses, to assist in shel- 
tering them. It is unspeakably more important to us than 
it is to them, that we should answer this appeal aright. 
We ought to bring this case home to ourselves, In ordi- 
nary times, it is easy for each family to provide its own 
residence, but if a sudden calamity renders a whole com- 
munity houseless, how is it then? It is not always easy, 
even in ordinary times, for every congregation to build its 
own church; but suppose that in a single year every pres- 
b or every episcopal church in the land was to be 
|; would not that be an emergency in which we 


1 feel that we had all the right that Christian brother- 
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hood or human fellowship can give, to look around for 
help? 

We have seen that the Free Church determined to make 
common cause, to create a common fund, to meet the de- 
mand for new churches, and that the amount raised has 
already exceeded all expectation. Let us see what plan 
was adopted for the support of the gospel. At the time of 
the Reformation, the Church of Scotland was possessed of 
large landed estates, and was entitled to a tenth of the pro- 
duce of the soil of the whole kingdom. The estates were 
seized by the crownand the nobles ; and the tithes in many 
cases abolished, or given to laymen. What remained of 
them, was given to the landowners, when patronage was 
abolished, upon condition of their paying a partas a sti- 
pend to the minister; and when patronage was restored 
they retained the possession of the tithes subject to the same 
condition. This plan of supporting the church by tithes, 
introduced throughout Europe, was designed to throw open 
the means of religious instruction, free of all charge, to the 
whole community. The clergy were supported not by the 
rich, not by the landowners, not by the tenants, but by a 
portion of the common property belonging neither to land- 
lord nor tenant, but to the whole community. It is not our 
purpose to descant on the merits or demerits of this system, 
but to state it. The advantage which is patent to every 
one, and which recommended it to the judgment of so 
many good and great men in all ages of the church ; is, 
that it designed to make the gospel accessible to all, and to 
take it and sustain it even among those who were not 
willing to receive it. It was this end that the Free Church 
desired also to accomplish. It was easy to have churches 
built and supported in populous and rich places, but to sus- 
tain the ministry among the poor and even the irreligious, 
wasa more difficult task. The ministers determined as to 
this point also to make common cause, to raise a general 
fund, out of which every preacher of the gospel should re- 
ceive a sum adequate to his comfortable support. But as 
the same sum would be in one place an adequate, and in 
another a very inadequate salary, it was determined that. 
while all received a common sum from the common stock, 
each congregation should supplement, as it is called, i. e. 
add to the salary of its pastor, according to its own ability 
and choice: To secure the money necessary for the gene- 
ral fund, eight hundred associations were soon formed in 
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all parts of the church, which make weekly or monthly 
collections. This fund is appropriated: «‘1. To defray the 
expenses of administration and agency. 2. To pay what- 
ever salaries may be charged upon it, and the allowances 
to preachers and ordained missionaries employed by the 
church. 3. To appropriate the residue to provide an equal 
dividend to each ordained and officiating pastor of a con- 
gregation, and to such ministers, as, having been pastors of 
congregations, shall have been otherwise employed under 
the authority of the church, or declared emeriti. 4. This 
dividend shall not exceed £ per annum, any surplus 
beyond that being applicable to the extension of the church, 
or the maintenance of schools.””* It is intended to make 
the dividend to each pastor, five hundred, and if possible 
seven hundred and fifty dollars, a year. 

To supplement the salaries, that is, to add to the sum 
received from the common fund, dependence is placed on 
the collections made every sabbath at the church door. The 
pews or seats are to be free, or let at a very low rate, de- 
signed merely to meet the incidental expenses of the con- 
gregation, for fuel, lights, &c. The plan of entirely free 
seats, is the one which seems likely to be generally 
adopted. 

This is a beautiful scheme. It is founded on the brother- 
hood of the church. It assumes that all the ministers being 
engaged in the same work, have the same right to a com- 
petent support. At the same time it makes provision for 
the inequality, as to the expense of living in different places. 
Provided a congregation makes a fair contribution to the 
general fund, it may give, uncensured, what it pleases to 
its own pastor. It serves also, greatly to enlarge the views 
and feelings of the people. Ifa poor woman, as one of the 
delegates remarked in our hearing, is asked to give six 
pence a week to support her pastor, she may hesitate, but 
if you tell her it is for Scotland, for all Scotland, to support 
all the ministers of the church, her heart is enlarged; her 
prayers and blessing go with her mite, and she feels eleva- 
ted and blessed in giving. Its tendency to increase the 
liberality of the people, which is to them a great good, is 
therefore obvious. A congregation cannot but feel inclined 


to give more freely to a great national object, than one 
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feelings. We have heard it said that Dr. Gordon’s church 
in Edinburgh has subscribed twenty-five thousand dol- 
Jars a year to the sustentation fund, while it supports its own 
pastor, or at least raises the dividend which he recelves 
from the common fund, to an adequate salary. The com- 
mittee of distribution sent Dr. Chalmers a check for three 
hundred pounds as his salary as professor, but as his fees 
had equalled his emoluments from his chair in the estab- 
lished church, he returned it all to the fund. Besides its 
healthful action on the church, this plan accomplishes the 
important object of sustaining the gospel in the poorest 
parishes in the country, and of sustaining it well, so that 
the necessity of resorting to teaching or farming, as a means 
of support, is not imposed on the pastors. By making the 
seats free, the church is thrown open to the poor, the in- 
vidious distinctions of wealth are not obtruded into the 
sanctuary and the freest access is given to the preaching of 
the gospel. In a letter addressed to the session of one of 
the new churches, a gentleman after detailing the plan 
above stated, says “ You see from the above that nothing is 
to be done in the way of exaction. The gospel is to be 
freely preached to all who choose to avail themselves of 
the offer. None are to be excluded on account of their 
poverty. . . . . He that giveth much shall not be pre- 
ferred; he that has little to give shall not be slighted; he 
that has nothing to give shall not be despised. In so far as 
the congregation provides directly for the support and com- 
fort of its minister, the ‘collecting. plate, while it receives, 
will conceal also the contribution of each.” 

As to the success of this whole scheme we can only state 
that Dr. Chalmers reported to the Assembly in October last, 
that enough had been contributed to the sustentation fund, 
to authorize a dividend at the rate of one hundred and fifty 
pounds (about seven hundred and fifty dollars) a year to 
each minister. But the exigency of the church for the 
building fund, was so great that a large part of the contri- 
bution for the support of the clergy, had been diverted to 
that object. A dividend, therefore, at the rate of only four 
hundred dollars a year was declared for the first six months. 
This is certainly, most encouraging ; and there is every pros- 
pect that the plan will be completely successful. Whether 
a similar plan can be introduced into our church, is worthy 
of serious consideration, Our great dispersion, and the 
immense extent of our country, renders combined action 
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much more difficult with us, than in such a limited sphere 
as Scotland. Stiil, if some Chalmers should arise, to organ- 
ize the plan; and with the eloquence of benevolence urge 
it on the church, we should not despair of its success even 
in America. 

It has ever been the glory and blessing of Scotland, that 
education has gone hand in hand with religion. The 
school house has always stood near the church. The sys- 
tem of doctrines contained in the Shorter Catechism has 
there, more thoroughly than elsewhere, been the real pabu- 
lum of the people. And to this fact, is, in a great measure to 
be attributed, whatever of mental or moral superiority distin- 
guishes their national character. This is the great source 
of that discrimination of intellect, that firmness of purpose, 
that logical adherence to principle, that independence of 
character, which appear so conspicuously in Scottish history. 
True to the noble principles of their fathers, the Free Church 
has at once directed her energy to the thorough religious edu- 
cation of the people. If she has her building committee, her 
sustentation committee, she has as early and as vigorous her 
education committee. Here as well as in other matters, her 
schemes are wise, large, and practical. The committee 
state in their report to the Assembly in October, that they 
must discriminate between what is essential and what is 
desirable, between what is indispensable at the present mo- 
ment and what they must aim to acccomplish. The whole 
scheme embraces the founding of theological seminaries, of 
a college or university, of grammar, elementary and normal 
schools; requiring an outlay of a million of dollars. 

For the present one theological seminary is deemed suffi- 
cient, and it has already gone into operation, with Drs. 
Chalmers, Welsh, Duncan and Cunningham as its profes- 
sors. We learn, that Dr. Chalmers has been lecturing, 
through the winter, to a class of two hundred and nine 
theological students, 

The speedy establishment of an university, seems to be 
contemplated with confidence. We have seen a letter from 
Sir David Brewster, urging the necessity of the enterprise, 
though it is for the present postponed for more pressing 


demands. 


_ The “principal object for the present, is to secure a suffi- 


cient number of elementary schools. These schools are al- 
ways placed under the supervision of the session of the 


church, and the especial charge of the pastor. The presby- 
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tery has the general directions of all the schools within its 
bounds, and is expected to visit or inspect them twice a 
year. The teachers are appointed, and in a measure sus- 
tained by the church, and religious instruction, on the basis 
of the Westminster Catechism, is made, not the work of 
any one day, but of a portion of every day in the week. 

It is stated in the report to.the Assembly, in October, 
from the imperfect returns at that time received, that three 
hundred and sixty school-masters, having the estimated 
number of twenty thousand pupils, had already adhered to 
the Free Church. The important normal school at Edin- 
burgh; with its intelligent principal and all its teachers and 
pupils, passed over to the new body, leaving behind them the 
valuable library and other appurtenances of the institution. 
We learn from the last “ Missionary Record’? that the 
school in question is in a very flourishing state, the total 
number of pupils is about six hundred, of whom thirty are 
preparing to be teachers. This is an increase of two hun- 
dred pupils, since the disruption. The children of this 
school have subscribed fifty pounds to the scheme for build- 
ing school-houses, and their teachers have raised the sub- 
scription to £110 8s. 4d. The infection of benevolence 
and zeal has, therefore, taken hold even on children. 

As in leaving the Establishment, the Free Church had to 
abandon their places of worship, so also they lost their 
schools and the whole apparatus of instruction. There is 
the same demand, therefore, for new schools as for new 
churches. To meet this demand, the Rev. Robert McDonald, 
of Blairgowie, devised a scheme for raising two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, and has devoted himself to car- 
rying it into effect. From the success which every where 
attends his efforts, it is probable the whole sum is by 
this time secured. The February number of the Missionary 
Record of the Free Church, says Mr. “ McDonald is more 
successful than he ever anticipated, however sanguine his 
hopes were. There is no doubt, whatever, of the whole 
sum of £50,000 being realized, and that too, within a very 
short time. He visited Perth, Greenock, Glasgow and 
Edinburgh; and in each of the two last named _ places 
about £8000 were subscribed. In no village or glen has 
he propounded his scheme, without meeting a ready re- 
sponse to his call, and he has never held a meeting at which 
less than £100 have been collected. In the village of New 
Haven £274 were subscribed.”? This last named place is 
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described as a small fishing village. All this is doing while 
the building, sustentation and missionary schemes are 
pressed with equal zeal and success. It is very evident 
that something has touched the soul of Scotland and she is 
herself again. * 

The Rev. Mr. Lewis of Dundee, who is now in this 
country, states in one of his Tracts, the following facts, 
which we here mention as illustrative of the efficacy of 
this scheme of parochial school instruction in connexion 
with the church. In 1745, at the close of the last rebel- 
lion, there were about 500,000 highlanders, speaking the 
Gaelic language. The great majority of them were pa- 
pists, and little better than savages, requiring a standing 
army to keep them in subjection. The Church of Scotland 
planted among them two hundred churches and two hun- 
dred schools, all furnished with ministers and teachers speak- 
ing Gaelic. These people now constitute the most tho- 
roughly presbyterian, pious and peaceable portion of the 
population of Scotland. The great body of them, as might 
be expected, have gone with the Free Church. In the 
county of Sutherland with a population of twenty-four 
thousand, not four hundred remain in the establishment. 
In Ireland at the same period, 1745, there were about two 
millions of people speaking the Celtic, and in the same 
condition of ignorance and barbarity as the Scottish high- 
landers of that day. They have increased to something 
like three millions, and are as ignorant and barbarous as 
they were a hundred years ago. This difference between 
the two countries, and it is a difference which, as to its re- 
sults in this world and the next, is beyond computation or 
conception, is, under God, to be referred to the fact that 
the Church of Scotland planted a minister and school-mas- 
ter, speaking the language of the people, in every parish of 
her Celtic population ; and that the established Church in 


* The success of any scheme of benevolence depends mainly on the energy 
with which it is prosecuted, and the state of the people to whom it is presented, 
Still it may interest our readers to know what Mr. McDonald’s plan is. He 
proposes to raise £50,000 for 500 schools by getting: 

500 persons to give one shilling to each of the schools, yielding in all, £12,500 


1000 giving six pence to each 12,500 
2000 giving three pence 12,500 
6000 giving one penny 12,500 
9500 giving at the above rates yields, £50,000 


The subscriptions are payable as the building of the schools proceeds, 
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Ireland did not. We have here an example anda warning. 
If we plant a church and school, side by side, in every 
community in this country, we shall have a population equal 
to the best part of the population of Scotland; if we do 
not, they will be like the worst part of the population of 
Treland. ; 

Difficulties are so rapidly clustering around the system of 
public schools generally adopted in this country, Romanists 
and infidels are so strenuously striving to banish the Bible 
and religion from all such institutions, that it surely be- 
comes al evangelical churches to consider what is their 
duty in the premises. Wherever there is a church there 
may be a school; and the same people who organize the 
one should organize the other. If assistance is necessary 
to sustain the teacher, it may be afforded just as in hun- 
dreds of cases it is afforded by our missionary societies to 
sustain the pastor. The plan proposed in Scotland, is, to 
furnish from a central fund, a salary of seventy-five or a 
hundred dollars to every school-master, to be “ supplement- 
ed’’ by the community in which he labours. Here is a field 
worthy of the highest talent and greatest energy of the 
church. 

If half the ability and time which are spent on unimpor- 
tant or injurious contentions, were devoted to devising and 
executing a scheme by which a sessional school should be 
established in connexion with every presbyterian church in 
our country, future generations would rise up and call us 
blessed. Why should not our General Assembly appoint 
a board or committee for elementary schools ? Would not 
such a board have as wide and as important a field of la- 
bour, as that which belongs to any institution of the church ? 
Of all the incidental blessings which we anticipate to attend 
the mission of our Scottish brethren, it will be the greatest 
and most permanent, if they are the means of awakening 
the zeal of our evangelical churches to this important sub- 
ject. : 

In addition to building churches, sustaining the ministry, 
and providing the means of professional and elementary in- 
struction, we stated that the Free Church assumed the re- 
sponsibility of conducting all the benevolent operations, car- 
ried on before the disruption. They had to renounce their 
missionary funds and property, but they wrote to their 
missionaries, that they were willing to receive and sustain 
them all. And it is one of the highest testimonies to the 
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goodness of their cause, and one of the clearest manifesta- 
tions of the divine favour, that the whole corps of mission- 
aries, as well those to the Jews as to the heathen, have left 
the Establishment and adhered to the Free Church. 

The mode by which these benevolent operations are car- 
ried on, is very similar to our own. The church has what 
are called the “ Five Schemes :’”? 1. The scheme for the con- 
version of the Jews. 2. For education. 3. For foreign 
missions. 4. For domestic missions. 5. For Colonial churches. 
For each of these objects a large committee is appomted, 
and under it a smaller executive committee, with its con- 
vener or chairman, who has the principal management of 
its concerns. By delegation from these several committees, 
a joint committee called the general Board of Missions and 
Education is formed, “ for attending to and regulating certain 
matters common to them all; such as organizing and keep- 
ing in operation a system for maintaining and increasing the 
contributions to the Schemes, publishing the Monthly Re- 
cord, &c.’’* 

The annual amount contributed by the whole church to 
these schemes was about 120,000 dollars. The year before 
the disruption it was 26,000 pounds. ‘The contributions by 
the Free Church alone bid fair to equal if they do not ex- 
ceed that sum. Last year, as stated by Mr. Dunlop to the 
Assembly, the contributions to the scheme for the conver- 
sion of the Jews, after deducting legacies, was £3,863, this 
year more than four thousand pounds have already been 
reported. The Indian mission embracing thirteen mission- 
aries, was taken on hand when there was but £372 in the 
treasury, “ we have now to rejoice,’ says the Record, “ in 
very little short of six thousand pounds contributed for the 
mission.”? All the other schemes seem to be equally well 
sustained. Most of the work committed to the Home 
Missionary committee having been transferred to the build- 
ing and sustentation schemes, less will appear under that 
head, though immensely more has been done for the objects 
embraced under it. When we remember that two hundred. 
ministers, who formerly voted and acted with the evangelical 
party, remain in the establishment, the fact that the seceding 
portion of the church has fully sustained the benevolent 
operations formerly resting on the united body, and that this 
has been done in the midst of unexampled demands for the 
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building, school, and sustentation funds, it certainly exhibits 
extraordinary devotedness and zeal. 

We have written this article with two objects mainly in 
view. The first isa selfish one; we wish our own churches to 
know what the Free Church is and is doing ; we wish them 
to understand their principles, and their modes of operation, 
because we have much to learn from them. The truths 
which the Free Church is now holding up to the world, for 
which she is bearing testimony by suffering, are truths es- 
sential to the vigour of spiritual life in the church and its 
members. They are truths which we all admit, but which 
we have let slip. We have not felt as we ought that Jesus 
Christ is our Lord; that he must reign in us and over us, 
as individuals and as a community ; his priestly, more than 
his kingly office, has filled our minds andhearts. We should 
take both, and live by both; we must live by faith not only 
in his atonement and intercession, but also in his authori- 
ty and protection. He is our master and we must have 
no other. Feeling personally our short-comings in this 
matter, we have thought it might be useful to call the at- 
tention of our readers to the truths which this Scottish move- 
ment has brought so prominently to view. ‘The plans also 
adopted by the Free Church for the support of the ministry, 
and especially for the support of schools and the promotion 
of religious education, are worthy of the serious considera- 
tion of the churches in this country. We have a similar 
work, and on a larger scale to perform; and it is well to ask, 
whether we cannot learn something from them, as to the 
best way of doing it. Our second object was of course to 
minister what little we could to aid the cause of the Scot- 
tish delegation to this country. This, however, is a very 
subordinate matter. With such principles at work, and with 
such men engaged in her service, we have no doubt of the 
success of the Free Church. Her cause is the cause of 
Christ, and must succeed. Its success cannot be materially 
promoted or retarded, by the few thousand dollars more or 
less, which American Christians may see fit to give. But it 
is of immense importance how we feel on this subject. To 
be hostile or to be indifferent, would be a sore calamity. 
“ We have heard,’’ said the eloquent delegate from Wales. 
to the Scottish Assembly, “that Christ is suffering in this 
country, and we have come to look upon the bush that 
burns and is not consumed.” If Christ is there suffering in 
his church, we must all admit that it would be for us a 
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dl 
grievous evil, not to believe it, and not to feel and manifest 
our sympathy. If we make a mistake on this subject, and 
hac in mistake, remain indifferent, we shall suffer 
OSS. 

We have only one thing more to say. The testimony of 
the Free Church “is not a Presbyterian, it is a Protestant 
testimony. The great Reformation was a recovery of the 
truth. The truth made men free. The believer stood in 
his essential dignity—having Christ for his master, and own- 
ning and tolerating no other. He claimed the right of pri- 
vate judgment. He repudiated, as an invasion of his birth- 
right, all lordship over the conscience. He insisted on deal- 
ing direct with God—no man coming between. He de- 
manded that the conscience should depend on, and hold of 
the Lord alone. Church rulers are no keepers of the peo- 
ple’s conscience. They have no warrant to lord it over the 
heritage. The people must be left free to obey Christ, and 
Christ alone. Thus the testimony borne now to the honour 
of Jesus, is the very testimony borne by Luther and Me- 
lancthon, and the other worthies of the great Reformation. 
The question lies deeper than the partictilar controversy 
which has raised it. It is at the root of all civil and reli- 
gious liberty. It is—let it be reiterated again and again, 
in the ears of all men—the question of PrormsTANTIsM. It 
is the question of the right of private judgment; the right 
of each Christian man to depend on Christ alone, and there- 
fore independent of all authority, civil or ecclesiastical, in 
the discharge of his duty to Christ.’’* 

The appeal then of the Scottish Church is made to Pro- 
testants and not to Presbyterians. It has been cordially 
responded to by Wesleyans and Independents. Of the hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars received from Eng- 
land, the greater portion was from the Wesleyans, and the 
work there is but just begun. In this country the appeal is 
not yet generally understood. When it comes to be appre- 
hended, we cannot doubt that it will reach every heart that 
wishes Jesus Christ to reign. 


* We have gathered these sentences from’ the introduction to the proceed- 
ings of the Scottish Assembly held in May, 1843, as reported in the Edinburgh 
Presbyterian Review. 
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Arr. 1V.—The Little Stone and the Great Image ; or 
Lectures on the Prophecies Symbolized in Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s Vision of the Golden Headed Monster. By 
George Junkin, D.D. President of Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. S8vo. pp. 318. Philadelphia: 1844. 


Tue public has certainly no reason to complain of a defi- 
ciency of labourers in this department. How far the multipli- 
cation of interpreters of prophecy deserves to be regarded asa 
matter of rejoicing, may be made a question. We are glad 
however, that among the many who feel bound to under- 
take this difficult and delicate employment, one occasionally 
comes forth, who is not “of imagination all compact,”’ and 
who is not disqualified by exclusive devotion to a study 
which, above most others, calls for the corrective influence 
of varied knowledge and discursive habits, to prevent a 
zeal for truth from degenerating into monomania. On this 
ground, we are glad to find a man of Dr. Junkin’s standing 
in the literary and religious world, and one who has been 
chiefly known in other walks of learning, and whose tenden- 
cies are rather to matters of fact than to those of visionary 
speculation, coming forward to take part in these discussions. 
Of his work, which comes commended to our notice, not only 
by the author’s name, but also by the handsome style in 
which it is got up, we shall now proceed to lay a brief account 
before our readers. 

It is due to Dr. Junkin to observe, in the first place, that 
this is not an extemporaneous effusion, but a work delibe- 
rately constructed and repeatedly re-written. The lectures 
here published have been thrice delivered, once at La 
Fayette College, once to a more promiscuous audience at 
Easton, and once at Miami Uuiversity. This fact, dis- 
tinctly stated in the preface, precludes any charge of undue 
haste against the author, and, at the same time, any claim 
on his part to indulgence on the score of haste and want of 
time. ‘The praise of diligence it is impossible for any one 
who reads the volume to withhold. The prophecies ex- 
pounded, the illustrative parallels from scripture, and the 
historical analogies, have all been zealously and sedulously 
studied. As the author’s labours have had reference in 
every case to oral delivery, the form of lectures has of 
course been retained. This is, in some respects, a favour- 
able circumstance, in others, not. The personal address 
and the practical application of the subject at brief intervals, 
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have no do : given liveliness and point to the perfor- 
mance ; but it is equally certain that the attempt to comply 
with the customary forms of sermon-writing has occasion- 
ally made the author tiresome and obscure where he would 
otherwise have been perspicuous and entertaining. Our criti- 
cal experience has taught us, to our sorrow, that it is not the 
numbering of paragraphsor the labelling of sections that gives 
clearness toacomposition. Norisitalways found in compa- 
ny with high professions of exactness and precision, which in 
fact are rather suited to excite suspicion of confusion in the 
writer’s mind. The very first lecture in the series now before 
us, is an instance of the bad effect which we have represented 
as occasionally springing from too rigid an adherence to 
the mere conventionalities of pulpit composition. After 
stating, as the doctrine of his text (Rev. i. 3,) that the study 
of the prophetic writings, especially of those ripe for accom- 
plishment, and the belief and practice of the doctrines they 
teach are greatly conducive to human happiness, the author 
proceeds, in farther prosecution of his subject, to consider, 
first, the duty of diligently reading and studying the prophetic 
writings; then, how the knowledge of their contents great- 
ly conduces to men’s happiness; and thirdly the motives to 
such diligent study, after which he winds up with four prac- 
tical reflections. Under all these heads the author’s obser- 
vations are appropriate, pious, and judicious, but the plan 
of the discourse, as we have stated it, renders repetition 
unavoidable to a degree which, though it might add force 
to an oral address, is not a little trying to the patience of a 
reader. This isan inconvenience, we admit, which, though 
it might be lessened, could not perhaps be wholly excluded 
from a work constructed in the form of lectures; but 
whether the true inference from this consideration is that 
this form has been unwisely retained, or that the single 
inconvenience specified is counterbalanced by the advan- 
tages peculiar to this method, is a question which we shall 
not undertake to determine. We are certainly not disposed 
to wonder that the author, after a third laborious preparation 
of his matter for delivery, was not inclined to undertake 
the new toil of re-casting it for publication, which, without 
material change of substance, might have cost as much time 
and exertion as the previous composition. At all events, 
the volume as it is, may justly claim the praise of having 
been produced by diligent and conscientious labour, the re- 
sult of which is evident, not only in the collection and com- 
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parison of parallel scriptures, but also in the full yet concise 
exhibition of historical facts, sufficient of itself to make the 
work a most instructive one. The labour of such compila- 
tions, it is true, has been much abridged by previous wrl- 
ters. We can readily believe, however, that our author 
who is characteristically active and unwearied, has not been 
contented to receive his information altogether at second 
hand, but rather chosen, as he had opportunity, to draw 
upon original authorities. 

Another pleasing feature of the work is its manifest 
honesty and candour. This may seem to be but slight praise 
of a work which undertakes to expound an important portion 
of the word of God; but no extensive knowledge of books 
is needed to apprise us of the fact, that even where the 
principles are sound and the general intentions pure, the 
particular arguments and expositions may be marred by an 
obvious desire rather to confirm a preconceived hypothesis, 
than to ascertain the truth. Of this there are no traces in the 
work before us. That the author is sometimes hurried away, 
by his desire to solve a difficulty or clear up an obscurity, into 
conclusions which a sober judgment must repudiate as un- 
tenable, is no doubt true ; but we see no traces of a general 
purpose to establish a theory at all costs and hazards ; and 
nothing seems to us more truly characteristic of the author 
than the simplicity and bonhommie with which he pleads 
for his most questionable notions. : 

Closely connected with the quality just mentioned is the 
uniform vivacity with which the whole is written. What- 
ever variation there may be in other respects, the author’s 
spirits never fail him. ‘They seem indeed to rise in propor- 
tion to the difficulty of the subject, so that when he has 
most reason to be cast down he really displays most courage. 
This happy temperament cannot be without effect upon the 
reader. We have seldom found a book upon a serious 
subject less tiresome even when least convincing or instruc- 
tive. This effect could only be secured, in many cases, by a 
sacrifice of what may be called the dignity of authorship, and 
the adoption of a manner always familiar, and in some cases 
perhaps too colloquial. In no case, however, is there any 
compromise of that which is far more important than the 
author’s dignity, we mean that of his subject, of the serip- 
tures, of religion. These are always not merely treated with 
respect, but held up to the reverence of others, a proceed- 
ing for the sake of which we can forgive, nay admire, the 
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author’s odteiinal forgetfulness of self. With a great ma- 
jority of readers, we have no doubt, this unwavering viva- 
city and earnestness will add much to the argumentative 
and practical effect of the whole treatise. 

It is scarcely necessary to inform our readers that this 
work, so far as we have seen, is marked not only by great 
doctrinal correctness, but by warm zeal for the Calvinistic 
system, although very far from being controversial or secta- 
rian in tone or temper. There is indeed a slight peculiarity 
of manner which might be described as a pugnacious air, 
as if the author constantly assumed that his positions were 
of course to be assailed, and therefore threw into his asser- 
tion of them a becoming spirit of defiance to all enemies. 
We have no idea that this manner is indicative of any evil 
temper or propensity to quarrel; for we trace it in connex 
ions which preclude that supposition, and accompanied by 
positive expressions of a tolerant and charitable spirit. But 
we do not on this account the less regard the singularity in 
question as unfortunate and a violation of good taste. Al- 
though every assertion of a truth does really involve the 
negation of all errors inconsistent with it, this is no reason 
for giving to the simple allegation of the truth a controver- 
sial or polemic form, in anticipation of objections or denials 
which may never come. When they do come, then of 
course the mode of statement must be changed ; and there- 
fore these remarks have no relation to those parts of Dr. 
Junkin’s work, in which he is disproving the erroneous 
views of others, but~to those in which the statement of his 
own opinions, without explicit reference to any adverse doc- 
trine, has the appearance of being directed against some 
invisible opponent. All this, however, is a mere peculiarity 
of manner, and as such detracts nothing from the truth of 
our remark that this isnot a controversial or sectarian work, 
any further than that character is necessarily involved in its 

” being calvinistically orthodox. 

A natural accompaniment of this theological character 
is the pure and healthful moral tone of the whole work. Es- 
pecially when looked at in the light of an address to educa- 
ted young men-——and to such it has been twice delivered and 
is now inscribed—it is deserving of great praise, for hav- 

, ing brought so many interesting facts of history and pro- 
phecy to bear upon the duties of life, both private and offi- 
3 cial. We are sure that no intelligent young man could hear 

or read this course of lectures, with that feeling of respect 
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for the lecturer which he deserves, without receiving a most 
salutary impression of a moral nature, whatever might be 
his opinion as to the correctness of the views here exhibited 
in reference to prophecy. This moral quality, combined 
with the vivacity and earnestness already mentioned, lead 
us not only to desire but to hope that Dr. Junkin’s work may 
have a wide circle of attentive readers among the educated 
youth of our country. We say of our country, not as 
words of course, nor because we take for granted that the 
book will not be known abroad; but because there is some- 
thing about it which entitles it peculiarly to reputation and. 
success at home. The quality to which we now refer can 
hardly be made fully intelligible to any but a reader of the 
work itself. It may, however, be described as a peculiarly 
American and patriotic spirit, such as we have never 
met with, to the same extent, or with such fulness of devel- 
opment, in any book of a religious nature. It is not simply 
that the author makes an application of the doctrines which 
he finds revealed in prophecy, and in the rest of scripture, 
to the wants and duties of his countrymen especially. He 
does much more. He has his eye upon America through- 
out, as one of the great subjects of prophecy. He tells us 
himself that one capital object of the book is to show the 
bearings of true religion upon the interests of free govern- 
ment, by exhibiting a condensed view of that great conflict 
which has been waging in the world ever since the rise of 
the first great monarchy under the auspices of Nimrod, the 
conflict between government by physical force and govern- 
ment by moral law, the great image of Nebuchadnezzar 
being the symbol of the former, the little stone of the lat- 
ter. This view of the prophecies in question (including a 
large part of the Book of Revelation) is what gives to Dr. 
Junkin’s exposition its distinctive character, and in elabora- 
ting this he must of course give special prominence to our 
own country as the great example of a regulated freedom. 
But it is not merely from this general view of the design of 
the prophecies which he interprets, that his book derives its 
marked American character. The same effect results, na 
still higher degree, from the specific application of a very 
different and interesting prophecy to events in which this 
country is not only to be deeply and pre-eminently interested, 
but to act a leading and decisive part. There is something 
singularly novel and. interesting (we say nothing now of its 
truth or probability) in the connexion thus established be- 
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tween prophecy and American politics, the American navy, 
and other matters commonly regarded as exceedingly re- 
mote from questions of biblical interpretation. 

The effect of those peculiarities which we have been de- 
scribing is not at all impaired by the habitual tone of confi- 
dence in which the author treats his subject. Whatever 
may be the negative value of a dubious and hesitating man- 
ner in preventing rash conclusions, there can be no doubt 
that an appearance of determined self-reliance is much better 
suited to command the attention and the faith of the majority 
of readers. There is something agreeable in following the 
lead of one who does not seem to know what it is to falter 
in action, or to waver in opinion. At the same time, it can- 
not be denied that there are certain inconveniences attend- 


. ing this impressive mode of writing, as for instance its in- 


evitable tendency to generate the habit of confounding all 
degrees of probability, and treating everything as equally 
certain, the effect of which is, sooner or later, to destroy the 
very confidence which this dogmatic tone at first produces. 
When the reader finds himself required to believe, that one 
side of a difficult alternative is certainly, or obviously, or 
evidently true, that one scale of a balance, which appears 
to him as nearly in eguilibrio as possible, is kicking the 
beam in the most palpable manner, he will be very apt to 
doubt the truth of similar assertions, even in cases where 
the evidence is really convincing. The positive manner in 
which Dr. Junkin sets aside adverse opinions and asserts his 
own, not only where he is most clearly in the right, but also 
where the question is at best extremely doubtful, though it 
certainly relieves his exposition from the charge of insipidity 
and want of character, has also the effect, which we have 
just described, of generating doubts as to his judgments 
even when they are best supported. The reader must be 
often disappointed when he finds a very cavalier re- 
jection of some old hypothesis, for instance in relation to 
the apocalyptic seals and trumpets, followed by the asser- 
tion of another, which, for aught that he can see, has 
nothing more to recommend it but the author’s very re- 
spectable authority. That the author himself has no design 
to arrogate undue importance to his own decisions, is abun- 
dantly apparent from his express disclaimers of infallibility, 
and the pains which he occasionally takes to say that what 
he gives as the true meaning of a prophecy, is only to be 
looked upon as probable, a caution often needed to prevent 
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the natural conclusion from his language that he meant it 
io be understood as absolutely certain. After all, however, 
the effect of a little occasional excess in this way would 
be trifling, if it always had respect to matters of opinion 
and of doubtful disputation, in which case the reader might 
soon become familiar with his author’s manner, and make 
due allowance for it, or perhaps-consider it as adding more 
to the vivacity and interest of the discussion than it detracts 
from its correctness and precision. But this charitable 
judgment can hardly be expected to extend to matters of 
fact, of which many readers of the work are as well quali- 
fied to judge as the author, so that even slight mistakes, 
asserted in a positive undoubting manner, may create a 
prejudice against the soundness of the author’s views in 
reference to matters which are not at all effected by such 
blunders. When English readers, for example, find it 
stated, as a reason for expecting the speedy re-establish- 
ment of popery in England, that Prince Albert, though a 
Protestant at present in profession, is a Papist by birth, ed- 
ucation and connexions, they will scarcely fail to lay the 
flattering unction to their soul, that one who is mistaken in 
relation to the present may perhaps be mistaken in relation 
to the future. It is also not unlikely that the learned Mr. 
Faber would be apt to discredit Dr. Junkin’s disavowal of 
all claim to be a prophet, when he finds himself propheti- 
cally raised to the episcopate, under the name of ‘ Bishop 
Faber,’ through the book and in the index, without allow- 
ing time fora congé d’élire or even for a nolo episcopari. 
These are trifling errors, and would not deserve to be re- 
corded, except as illustrations of the statement, that even such 
mistakes as in themselves can scarcely be accounted blem- 
ishes upon the work, are greatly magnified to many readers 
by the confident tone of the remarks with which they stand 
connected, and may lead to most unreasonable inferences as 
to the worth of arguments and statements which are wholly 
independent of them, and entirely free from error. The 
same remark may be applied to other minor inaccuracies, 
most of which are chargeable upon the printer, or the cor- 
rector of the press, or the American practice of dispensing 
with the aid of an educated proof-reader, even in cases 
where the learned languages are introduced. It may be 
hypercritical to note the fact that every Hebrew word 
which we have met with in this volume (not, we think, 
more than three or four in all) is a misprint ; but it will not 
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be amiss to add, that where the author isso distant from the 
press, it would be better to avoid the insertion of such mat- 
ter, than to run the risk of errors, which, although they may 
have no effect upon the great majority of readers, are of- 
fen:ive to fastidious scholars, and do great injustice to the 
literary reputation of our native authors, more especially in 
Europe. 

We have now, we think, said all we can say in the way 
of exception to the style and method of the work before 
us, and although the space which our strictures have occu- 
pied is large in comparison with that devoted to a state- 
ment of its merits, this arises from the fact that the lat- 
ter requires and admits of less detail. Indeed, it is itself 
no mean praise of a work like this, that its faults are only 
such as have been specified; and when to this negative 
description we have added what has been already stated, 
that its matter has been diligently gathered and digested, 
that the history contained in it is by itself enough to make 
it highly instructive, that the author’s vigour never flags, 
that candour and sincerity are stamped upon the book 
throughout, that its theology is sound, and its morality most 
healthful, any general terms of commendation are super- 
fluous. 

In what has now been said it will be seen, that we have 
not included any expression of opinion as to the peculiar 
views of prophecy maintained by Dr. Junkin, except so far 
as such an opinion is involved in the remark that he fre- 
quently pulls down without erecting anything better. The 
truth is that almost the only points on which we could 
have fastened, in attempting to define the author’s position 
as an interpreter of prophecy, are those in which he really 
professes to do nothing more than reckon probabilities, or 
guess at what is possible, and which, therefore, could not 
fairly be regarded as affording data fora general judgment ; 
while on many points intriusically more important, Dr, Jun- 
kin is at one with the great mass of interpreters. He 
modestly disclaims, indeed, the praise of having done more, 
with respect to a large part of the subject, than select, to 
the best of his judgment, from among the interpretations 
already extant. Where we coincide with him in this selec- 
tion, our suffrage would add little to the weight of his aul- 
thority, and where we think him wrong, it is commonly in 
eases which admit of nothing but an arbitrary settlement. 
For this cause we abstain from all minute analysis of his 
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interpretation, in the hope that many of our readers will 
supply the want of such a statement by a diligent perusal 
of the work itself’ But while we give this as a reason for 
not following him through the whole course of his exposi- 
tions, we are glad to state that what is really most striking 
and peculiar in the book, isa part which admits of being 
separately analyzed without goimg into the minute points 
or the general merits of the rest. We have referred 
already to the view here taken of the subject and design of 
all the passages which he expounds, not as detached and 
insulated prophecies, but as a homogeneous and coherent 
system of prediction, setting forth the same great series of 
events, by means of independent but harmonious symbols. 
The scope of the work is, therefore, more extensive than 
the leading title might appear to indicate, and comprehends 
not only the one vision there referred to, but the parallel 
passages of Daniel, and a large part of the book of Reve- 
lation. In his exposition of the latter, there are several 
striking and ingenious novelties, to which we shall not now 
advert, for reasons which have been already stated, but 
confine ourselves to a succinct account of the interpretation 
given in the twentieth, twenty-first, and twenty-second 
lectures, of the death and resurrection of the two apoca- 
lyptic witnesses, which strikes us as the most original 
and characteristic portion of the volume. In executing 
what we now propose, we shall adoptas far as possible the 
author’s language, even when we do not quote him with 
the usual formalities. 

After stating and rejecting Mr. Faber’s doctrine, that 
the witnesses first received political life in the league of 
Smalkald, and lost it in the battle of Mulburg, April 24, 
1547; that they then lay unburied three and a half years 
in the literal sense, rose again at Magdeburg in 1550, and 
ascended into heaven by the treaty of Augsburg in 1555'; 
our author adopts the old opinion, that the witnesses are 
the entire body of the true church, who during the 1260 
years of papal oppression are called to bear witness to the 
truth. He then proceeds to say, that the instrument or 
agent by which the witnesses are to be slain—the scarlet- - 
coloured beast, full of names of blasphemy, having seven 
heads and ten horns and ten crowns—is the same moral . 
monster which sprang into being with the iron sceptre of 
Nimrod, the same with Daniel’s lion, bear, leopard, and 
nondescript—the iron kingdom—modern legitimacy— once 
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united, now divided, but again to be united, and that speed- 
ily—probably not later than the beginning of the year 
1867, when the kingdoms of Europe, embraced within the 
ancient Roman empire, will probably concentrate their 
power into one, under the house of Austria or Frauce, or 
at least form a Holy Alliance, and become the centre of a 
tremendous action which will prostrate protestantism in 
Europe for a time. As to the place—‘the street of the 
great city’—where the witnesses shall lie unburied, our an- 
thor thinks that no European interpreter has struck the vein 
of truth, and indeed that the true views could not be pub- 
lished in any part of antichristian Europe, perhaps not in 
England nor in the fatherlands of Knox and Luther. 
“Certainly,” says Dr. Junkin, “they could not be pub- 
lished on the continent.’ For this exclusion of the truth 
from Europe he accounts, not only by its opposition to the 
interests of the aristocracy, but also by supposing that a 
merciful providence conceals from the Christians of the old 
world what is coming upon them, for example, the relapse 
of the English church to popery, and the revival of the 
cruelties of Laud and the Star Chamber in England, and of 
the Stuarts and Claverhouse in Scotland. 

The “ great city’”’ of the text is papal Rome, “ where our 
Lord is crucified”’ in the sacrifice of the mass. The streets 
of the city are the auntichristian kingdoms. That in which 
the witnesses are to lie unburied is the broud way, the 
great commercial thoroughfare of Europe. They are to 
lie unburied, not through the contempt of enemies, or the 
weakness of friends, but with a view to their resuscitation. 
The nations will not suffer the great principles of church 
order and doctrines to be buried and abandoned to decay 
and hopelessruin. While the slayers of the witnesses are 
exulting in the death of the heretics, the suppression cf 
their doctrines, and the conversion of their churches into 
mass-houses and idol-temples, some portions of Europe, 
perhaps Sweden and Denmark, with America and the mis- 
ssionary stations of the Protestant world, will be looking 
towards the broad way where the witnesses lie unburied, 
and there a great revival of the true religion will at length 
begin, the dispersed protestants will return, re-organize the 
church, and republish the doctrines of the Protestant faith, 
in the presence of their enemies, contemporaneously with 
which a tenth part of the city is to fall, i. e. one of the ten 
kingdoms of the Western empire, viz.,the broad way or 
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commercial thoroughfare of Europe is to become thoroughly 
protestant and cease to be a part of the Roman empire, be- 
ing renewed and revolutionized, and thenceforth characte- 
rized by republican simplicity and gospel sincerity ; all titles 
of nobility being abolished, according to the terms of the 
prophecy, “in the earthquake were seven thousand names 
of men.” (Rev. il. 13.) 

In the twenty-first lecture, Dr. Junkin proceeds to prove, 
that the street of the great city, where the bodies of the 
witnesses should lie unburied, is the kingdom of Great 
Britain. This he argues from the facts, that Britain is one 
of the ten kingdoms which arose from the ruins of the 
Western Empire; that it is now the plafea or commercial 
mart of Europe; that no other European state has so much. 
protestantism and piety to be suppressed ; that it is and has 
been the great field of conflict between liberty and des- 
potism; that Popery is there concentrating its efforts; that - 
no other kingdom affords such facilities for the recuscita- 
tion of the witnesses, by its numerous colonies, presenting an 
asylum for the exiled protestants, and its naval ascendancy, 
together with the number of Independents and Presbyte- 
rians who hold commissions in the army and navy, and who 
will prove very unmanageable materials, when the govern- 
ment wishes to establish Popery. The probability of these 
great changes Dr. Junkin infers from the fundamental errors 
of the British constitution, viz the union of church and 
state and the extreme defects of the representation, both 
which arise from antichristian corruption, and require a great 
concussion to remove them. Another reason he derives 
from the condition of the Scotch Establishment, and from 
the prospect of that great disruption, which has actually 
happened since this lecture was writtten; another from the 
state of Ireland, and the combination of Irish Catholics at 
home and in England, Scotland, and America, under the 
form of Temperance Societies and Repeal Associations, 
which are all described as Catholic movements, got up 
through Jesuitical influence. The national debt, the dis- 
tress of the people, the prevalence of gross infidelity among 
them, the moneyed and hereditary aristocracy, the Popish 
connexions of Prince Albert and the consequent probability 
that the future sovereign will be trained nominally a Pro- 
testant but really a Catholic, the spread of Puseyism, and 
the frequency of actual conversions to the Romish faith, are 
all used to fortify the same conclusion. The closing pe- 
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riods of this argument will furnish a fair sample of the 
way in which the author sometimes runs into the style of 
prophecy and then recovers himself from it, and at the same 
time a favourable specimen of his more impassioned and 
excited manner. 

“The Oxford Jesuits will make overtures to the O’Con- 
nell Jesuits. The former, in behalf of the high church 
party, will buy in the latter, acting for the Pope and Ca- 
tholicism and the continental sovereigns. The court and 
the aristocracy, a minority of them at least, will become 
Catholic ; the law of the Protestant succession be repealed 
or trampled under foot ; and thus Romanism become the 
established religion of Britain; the Irish will rise at home 
and all over Britain, and tender their services to the con- 
verted court. Care will have been taken to have com- 
manders of the fortresses and fleets at home, and as far as 
may be abroad, in the semi-Catholic interest. An act will 
be passed settling the affairs of religion, containing a section 
to promote uniformity; this act will be enforced at the can- 
non’s mouth, and thus will be lighted up the flames of an- 
other Smithfield, and the dead bodies of God’s witnesses 
will be piled up inthe great street of the city. Such, or 
something like it, will probably be the extinction of the 
glorious lights of Protestant Christianity in the British 
Isles. Painful thought! How distressing to the heart that 
looks forward to the triumphs of religion under the auspices of 
British Christians! Yet from this thought we cannot escape. 
Yes! land of my fathers’ sepulchres, thou art to be again 
drenched with the blood of God’s holy martyrs! Yes! 
glorious England, thy high towers shall be prostrated ;—thy 
defences, almost omnipotent, shall fall into the hands of thy 
real foes. The wild ferocity of the gigantic tornado will 
sweep over the cliffs of Albion,—the hills of Caledonia, the 
green fields of Erin; and pour down in all their maddened 
rage upon the wide Atlantic.”’ 

In the twenty-second lecture, we are told that the grand 
confederacy of all the aristocratical interests in Europe, after 
crushing the Protestant cause there, will attack America. 
The probability of this is augured from the vast increase of 
Roman Catholics among us, by immigration and the influ- 
ence of their hospitals and schools ; from their total subjec- 
tion to the priesthood; from the efforts of the Leopold Foun- 
dation; from the unwise liberality of our policy towards 
foreigners; from the influence of Jesuits in our national 
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politics; from the very freedom of our government and the 
separation of church and state, laying us open to the wiles of 
papists; from our contiguity to Canada, Mexico and the 
West Indies; and from the general and invincible apathy 
of Protestant America. The winding up we give in Dr. 
Junkin’s own language. 

«Thus far, in general, we see the steady shining of pro- 
phetic light. But when we descend to particulars, it be- 
comes us to speak with reserve and to suggest probabili- 
ties. Itis probable, that the combined forces of aristocratic 
Europe in their effort to establish rule in this land, by 
establishing the Catholic religion, will be foiled. The exotic 
will grow in our soil only in a forced and sickly manner. 
Its nourishment must be brought from Austria, Italy, or some 
sister country, It must be bedewed with holy water from 
the font at Rome, and the heat which nurtures it must be 
the fires of the auto-da-fé: and notwithstanding all, the 
plant will sicken and die. Nay, rather it will be hewn 
down by the two-edged sword of a free press and a free 
pulpit. We shall have a struggle short and transient; but 
fierce and most destructive to our invaders. The approach 
of it will unite all sects of religion and all parties in politics, 
and these States United, and fighting in defence of the reli- 
gion of the Son of God and the liberty wherewith He has 
made us free, can never be conquered. Back from our 
shores they will be hurled with a tremendous overthrow. 
Nor is it to be believed that we will not follow them. Is it 
probable that having been forced by them to depart from 
our wonted policy, to enter into alliances with the whole 
Protestant world, for the common defence, we will draw 
off as soon as they shall have retired with the shattered re- 
mains of their invincible armada? If not, then and 
by that time, the grand Protestant alliance, at the head 
of which will stand in unassuming dignity, the Republic, 
will have matured their plans and concentrated their 
forces, which will pour in from the North and the East, 
but chiefly from the West, to intercept and pursue the 
retreating fleet of the enemy. Those parts of the British 
navy, which shall have remained faithful, and shall have 
taken refuge in the East, and in our seas and harbours, 
the American navy and a thousand privateers shall hang 
upon their rear. Meanwhile, the Irish, Scottish, and: 
English Protestants shall be active, though secretly, and 
the moment in which the combined fleet strikes the British 
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strand, they will spring to their feet, and hail their deliver- 
ers. Then will follow the concussion; the court and leaders 
of the Catholic aristocracy will be forced to fly to the con- 
tinent, and leave England in possession of the friends of the 
Witnesses. Thus will fall the tenth part of the city, as 
above described. It is probable, that there will be orga- 
nized in the British Isles, a government much nearer the 
true principles of equal rights, than they have hitherto 
known. The hereditary nobility, the mitred and mammon 
aristocracy, and the national debt, will all perish together. 
This terrible earthquake will not leave a wreck behind. It 
is probable, that henceforth the ocean will be all and forever 
Protestant, and the English language, be its mother tongue. 
This perfect supremacy of the sea, will give the recently 
revived witnesses full Jeisure to perfect their plans of go- 
vernment, and enable the dynasty of the people, to acquire 
by experience and practice, facility in the management of 
public affairs. 

“ In view of such probabilities, or if they are barely pos- 
sibilities, what ought to be our course of policy? First. We 
should cherish the pure principles of the Christian religion. 
These will be pre-eminently the battles of the Lord: and 
he is manifestly preparing American seamen to fight them. 
The victory that day, will not be to the strong, physically, 
nor to the multitude: but the Lord of hosts will fight for 
us. Second. We must keep a vigilant eye upon Popery in 
our precincts. And, in regard to it, let us always distinguish 
between Popery and the people deluded by it. We should 
treat the people with kindness, and endeavour to enlighten 
them in the knowledge of the gospel, and so break the yoke 
from off their neck. But the priests and nuns and their 
horrible impurities, particularly the Jesuits, we should 
watch narrowly. These are Popery. By that day this 
party must have put in a president, some more of our na- 
tional judges and congressmen, and in our legislatures may 
baffle strong majorities exceedingly, even in a constitu- 
tional way, and by delay, do much to aid the enemy. 
Third. We should attend to our national defences. The 
true God is our defence, but he makes use of means. Let 
us look to our wooden walls,—rather let us make floating 
walls of iron, and use all due diligence for our own safety, 
that we may not have occasion to reproach ourselves for 
the high and honourable service to which our God may 
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This last suggestion will illustrate what we have already 
mentioned. as a characteristic of the work, its strong patri- 
otic and American spirit, by means of which our secular 
affairs are clothed with a religious interest, and brought 
within the confines of a subject, from which nothing has 
been commouly regarded.as more foreign than our popular 
elections and national marine. If we have done injustice 
to that portion of the work which we proposed to analyse, or 
rather to abridge, it has been wholly unintentional. The 
rest of the volume we must leave to the perusal of our 
readers, simply adding in conclusion, that the doctrines of 
Miller, and some current forms of Millennarianism, are not 
only rejected but refuted by the author with a good deal of 
severity. 


Art. V.—Presbyterian Government, not a Hierarchy, 
but a Commonwealth: and, Presbyterian Ordination, 
not a Charm, but an act of Government. The sub- 
stance of two arguments delivered before the Synod of 
Philadelphia met in Baltimore, October, 1843. By 
Robert J. Breckinridge. 


Ir is truly mortifying that the Presbyterian Church, at 
this period of her history, instead of “leaving the first prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of Christ and going on unto perfec- 
tion,’ should be employed in the juvenile task of laying 
again the foundation of the “doctrine of laying on of 
hands.”” We are utter disbelievers in the vaunted efficacy 
of a perpetual recurrence in the spirit of sceptical inquiry, 
to the first principles of our organization. The distinc- 
tive features of the Presbyterian form of church govern- 
ment have been known and settled for ages ; and yet there 
are some who would persuade us that all who have hither- 
to embraced this system have used it, as common people do 
their watches, without comprehending at all the true prin- 
ciples of its construction; and who seek therefore to divert 
the energy of the church from reaching forward unto those 
things that are before, and waste it in the re-examination 
of foundations that were long since well and securely laid. 
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It is a great evil, when a church, instead of acting with the 
genial vigour of a well settled faith in the established prin- 
ciples of her organization, is agitated with a perpetual in- 
quiry as to what her principles really are. If the Pres- 
byterian Church of this country after a century of well- 
defined practice under a written constitution, needs to be 
instructed in such elementary matters,as who ought to per- 
form the work of ordination to the ministry, and what con- 
stitutes a quorum of her ecclesiastical courts, we see no rea- 
son to hope for any progress in all time to come. If these 
matters have not been already settled beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt, we see not how they can now be settled 
so as to prevent them from becoming the means of future 
agitation. 

It forms a part of the mortifying character of the present 
agitation of our church, that it should touch upon ques- 
tions that are in themselves of such little moment. How 
many members shall be required to constitute a quorum of 
a Presbytery, and whether among the designated number 
there shall be one or more ruling elders are questions, that 
involving no principle of abstract truth or necessary order, 
can be determined only by general considerations of expe- 
diency. We know not what incessant and powerful ap- 
peals to some of the worst principles of human nature 
may effect in the end, but we are sure that no calm and 
considerate argument will ever succeed in convincing the 
sober judgment of the ministers and elders of the Presby- 
terian church, that our fathers in establishing the quorum 
clause in our constitution, or their successors in their uni- 
form practice under it, had any intention to encroach upon 
the rights of the elders, or diminish in any degree their im- 
portance. The notion that the intent or the effect of the 
rule, or of the practice under it, is to establish a hierarchy, 
or to take the initial step towards so monstrous a conclu- 
sion, is simply farcical ; or at least it would be so if no other 
means than dispassionate argument were employed in sup- 
port of it. Nor do we suppose that an attempt to show 
that our fathers or ourselves in maintaining that ordina- 
tion to the office of preaching the word, and administer- 
ing the sacraments should be performed by those who 
have themselves been authorized to discharge these func- 
tions, did really disclose an implicit belief that ordination 
was a mystical charm, would be deemed worthy a serious 
thought were this attempt made in the simple sincerity of 
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honest argument. That the whole Presbyterian church of 
this and other lands have been for ages devoted to a super- 
stitious belief and need now to have some one, in the plen- 
itude of his gifts, declare unto them the true meaning of 
that which they have ignorantly worshipped, is too pre- 
posterous for grave argument. It will be impossible 
by any ingenuity of argument to persuade the church, 
that the belief that ruling elders ought not to impose 
hands in ordination is a superstition, or that it involves 
the injurious intents and consequences which are charged 
upon it. The question is in itself of trifling moment. 
It is a matter merely of fitness and propriety. If any 
Presbytery had seen fit quietly to depart from presby- 
terian usage in this matter, no one we presume would 
have thought it expedient to call their conduct into ques- 
tion, for no one believes that the act of ordination is ren- 
dered invalid by the supererogatory addition of the hands of 
the ruling elders. But when it is claimed that all Presby- 
teries ought to, and shall ordain in this manner, upon the 
ground that there is no distinction of order between the 
bishop and the ruling elder, the question becomes one of 
principle, and we are called upon to vindicate the ancient 
faith of the Presbyterian church when thus attacked 
through a proposed change in one of its ceremonial usages, 

It is also worthy of consideration that the present agita- 
tion of these questions has arisen from no practical griev- 
ance under the operation of our system. No church has 
complained that its interests have been slighted at meetings 
of Presbytery held without the presence of ruling elders; 
no elders have complained that at such meetings advan- 
tage has been taken of their absence to encroach upon their 
rights and privileges; nor has any elder complained that 
having offered to take part in the ceremony of ordination . 
he was hindered therein, and thus debarred from what he 
deemed a rightful exercise of his authority. If the germ 
of a hierarchical establishment is contained in the interpreta- 
tion which the church has always given to the quorum 
clause in her constitution, it is strange that this germ should 
have remained so long undeveloped. If the hierarchy of 
this rule has continued to this day constructive only, it 
might have been permitted to slumber in its potential form 
until it had passed into actual existence. And if the con- 
finement of the imposition of hands in the rite of ordina- 
tion to preaching elders, has resulted as yet in no further 
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encroachments of the spirit of priestly domination from 
which it is said to spring, it might, we think, be safely 
trusted a little longer. From the days of the Reformation 
until now, every Presbyterian church of which we have 
any knowledge has ordained its preachers by the hands of 
preaching elders; and though Milton, in the disor- 
dered times of the English commonwealth, complained 
that “new Presbyter was only old Priest writ large,’ it cer- 
tainly is not among the Presbyterians of any age or land, 
that we are to look for the reign of priestly usurpation. 
The evils complained of in the practice of our church are 
purely abstract. They have never yet taken on a concrete 
form. Instead of the voice of complaint from parties who 
feel themselves to be aggrieved, we have only the voices of 
those who are endeavouring to make the ruling elders feel 
that in their ignorant simplicity they have long been im- 
posed upon without knowing it, and that this imposition is 
but the prelude to further strides of priestly power if it be 
not met with timely resistance. It is a singular feature in 
the championship of the cause of the ruling elders, that 
the most difficult part of the duty of the champion consists 
in persuading the body to be defended that they have been 
ill used, and are likely to be still further trampled upon. 
It remains to be seen whether the valour exhibited in such 
a cause will meet with its reward or not. 

In the pamphlet, the title of which we have placed at the 
head of this article, we have the substance of two argu- 
ments upon the ordination and quorum question, delivered 
before the Synod of Philadelphia by Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, 
a conspicuous defender of what he deems the rights and 
privileges of Ruling Elders. It will be remembered that 
the General Assembly of 1842 decided by a unanimous vote 
that it was not within the intent of our constitutional rule 
upon that subject that ruling elders should join in the im- 
position of hands in the rite of ordination. This vote was 
subsequently re-considered, and the subject was referred to 
the next Assembly. The last Assembly after a full argu- 
ment of the case decided by a vote of 138 to 9 that the 
constitution of our church does not authorize ruling elders 
to impose hands in the ordination of ministers. This was 
the deliberate judgment of the church expressed through 
its highest court, upon a question not hastily brought before 
it, nor hastily decided. If the church is capable of forming 
its mind upon the meaning of its own elementary principles 
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and methods of proceeding, we have that mind distinctly 
expressed in this decision. If the unanimous decision of 
one Assembly, and the nearly unanimous decision of 
another, after a year’s reflection, ought not to be final, so as 
to be an end of controversy, we can discern. no means by 
which such a question can ever be definitively settled; and 
for aught that we can see our church must be reduced to the 
humiliating attitude of ever learning what her own simplest 
rudiments are, and never coming to the knowledge otf the 
truth. 

By the same Assembly it was decided that any three 
ministers regularly convened are a quorum competent. to 
the transaction of all business. A resolution to this effect 
was adopted by a vote of 83 to 35, nearly three-fourths of 
the body voting in the affirmative. Considering the true 
insignificance of the question at issue, affecting not in any 
sense the constitution of a presbytery, but only the defini- 
tion of a competent quorum of the body, this vote was suf- 
ficiently decided to set the question at rest. We shall make 
ourselves a by-word among the churches, if our General 
Assembly is to consume its time year after year in discuss- 
ing such minor points of order, and disgrace its character 
as a right-judging and stable court by the utterance of con- 
tradictory judgments concerning them. Should the next 
Assembly reverse the decision of the last, we see not why 
the succeeding one may not be called upon again to review 
and annul. The decision of our highest court upon a ques- 
tion of the interpretation of the constitution, when calmly and 
decisively pronounced, ought in all ordinary cases, to be held 
final and conclusive. It were far better that they who are 
dissatisfied should receive the interpretation as authorita- 
tive, and seek to obtain such an amendment to the consti- 
tution as would meet their wishes, than to impeach the 
wisdom or probity of the Assembly that rendered the de- 
cision, and attempt to move succeeding ones to set it aside. 
How can this venerable body retain its hold upon the con- 
fidence of the churches, how can its counsels be received 
with respect, or its mandates obeyed with cheerful zeal, if 
upon questions affecting the interpretation of the constitu- 
tion, the decisions of one year are continually annulled by 
those of the next ? j 

Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, dissenting from the decision of 
these two questions by the last Assembly, moved the Sy- 
nod of Philadelphia, at their meeting in October last, to 
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adopt two several minutes condemning the resolutions of 
the Assembly, and proposing to the next Assembly to re- 
peal these obnoxious resolutions and adopt others in their 
stead of a contrary tenor. The Synod refused to adopt the 
proposed minutes, whereupon Dr. Breckinridge gave notice 
of an appeal or complaint to be taken to the next General 
Assembly, in the trial of which appeal or complaint he 
should insist upon the exclusion of the Synod from the 
right of voting upon any question connected therewith. 
There can be no doubt that if the General Assembly enter- 
tain this protest against the decision of the Synod of Phila- 
delphia under the character of an appeal or complaint, and 
institute the proceedings directed in such cases, the inferior 
judicatory must be debarred from the right to vote upon 
any question connected with the issue of the matter. And 
this of itself would be sufficient to show that this was not 
a case in which either an appeal or complaint could with 
propriety be taken, and that the proper course for the As- 
seinbly to pursue would be to dismiss it at once from consi- 
deration as irrelevant. If this appeal is to be so construed as 
to bring up the merits of the main questions for argument and 
decision, then surely the Synod of Philadelphia ought to be 
upon the floor. The questions at issue, not having relation 
to the wise and just administration of law, but to the deter- 
mination of what the law itselfis,can with propriety be set- 
tled only by the united voice of the whole church, The pre- 
posterous character of this appeal may be sufficiently illus- 
trated by a very supposable case. ‘The Synod of Kentucky 
has within the past year passed a resolution to the effect 
that in their judgment ruling elders ought to impose hands 
in the ordination of ministers. Let us suppose that some 
member of the minority had appealed from this decision to 
the next Assembly, and that that body issue this appeal. 
It is possible that the state of opinion in the next Assem- 
bly might be such that with the Synod of Kentucky off 
the floor, as it must be in the trial of this appeal, the deci- 
sion would be adverse to the claim set up on behalf of the 
ruling elders, and with the Synod of Philadelphia excluded 
upon the issue of Dr. Breckinridge’s appeal, a contrary de- 
cision might be rendered. We should thus have the church 
perplexed by two contradictory decisions of the same ques- 
tion by the same General Assembly. There can obviously 
be no fixed law or settled constitution In a church, if its 
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preter of the law and the constitution may thus be broken 
into fractions by the conversion of abstract questions into 
personal wrongs. 

The utter irrelevancy of Dr. Breckinridge’s appeal will 
be further apparent, upon a moment’s consideration of the 
nature of the decision appealed from. The Synod of Phila- 
delphia passed no affirmative resolution. They neither 
affirmed or denied the doctrines put forth by the last As- 
sembly. They simply refused to adopt certain private 
opinions held by Dr. Breckinridge, and by him embodied 
in writing and presented for their acceptance. Was this 
refusal-a personal grievance of which Dr. Breckinridge has 
a right tocomplain? The Synod pronounced no judgment 
on the soundness or unsoundness of his opinions, but for 
reasons which they have not seen fit-to assign, they de- 
clined to entertain them. Who was injured or aggrieved by 
this declared unwillingness of the Synod to take any action 
in the matter? A delay to act, may in some cases, where 
personal rights and interests are involved, be unjust and in- 
jurious, but in this matter we see not how any allegation of 
wrong can be sustained except upon the ground that Dr. 
Breckinridge has an inherent right to demand that any 
Synod to which he may be attached, shall entertain what- 
ever opinions he may see fit to offer. 

It is difficult to conceive upon what ground other than 
the existence of some such unqualified right, the Synod of 
Philadelphia could have been expected to adopt all the 
opinions that were on this occasion offered for their accep- 
tance. In the minute touching the quorum question which 
Dr. Breckinridge, “ with a profound conviction of its truth 
and a deep sense of its timeliness’? submitted to the Synod, 
this body is called upon among other things, to express its 
belief that “the principle here involved is practically the 
question between an aristocratical hierarchy, and a free 
Christian commonwealth.” That Dr. Breckinridge should 
believe this is not perhaps surprising, for nothing is more 
common than for men who find themselves out of sympathy 
with the community to which they belong, to manifest a 
certain extravagant tendency of opinion as well as of feeling. 
The calmness which measures the exact nature and precise 
relations of the question at issue is not to be expected from a 
man who feels himself tobe in the position of Jeremiah, when 
Jerusalem was beleaguered by the army of aliens,and he him- 
self imprisoned, denounced asa traitor, and threatened with 
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death, unless with the prophet’s doom he possesses also the 
prophet’s qualifications and supports. That Dr. Breckin- 
ridge’s convictions and feelings should run out into great 
exaggeration, that matters in themselves of small import 
should be magnified into vital principles, and things that 
are totally dissimilar be confounded as identical, was no- 
thing more than was to be expected from any uninspired 
man occupying the position in which he feels himself to 
stand. But if a complaint should be entertained against a 
deliberative body, because they refused to express their 
belief, that an economical rule which affirms nothing 
respecting the constitution of a Presbytery, which debars 
no one entitled to partake in its deliberations and votes 
from attendance upon its meetings, which restrains no right 
and curtails no privilege, and which moreover has been in 
practical operation for more than a century, without having 
Jed to any evil, involves “ practically the question between 
an aristocratical hierarchy and a free commonwealth,’’—this 
we confess would surprise us. 

There are other methods than by appeal or complaint by 
which these questions may be brought before the next As- 
sembly, under such a form as may provide for the utterance 
of the deliberate judgment of the entire body; and in some 
one of these methods we suppose they will be brought up, 
and discussed anew. We have therefore examined Dr. 
Breckinridge’s arguments to ascertain what new light they 
have shed upon the subjects of which they treat. The many 
imputations of bad motives and sinister designs to those 
who are of a contrary opinion, which these speeches con- 
tain, as well as their confident prophecies, we shall pass 
without further remark. It is impossible to refute a sneer, 
a vituperation, or a prophecy. Honest deeds are the only 
fit answer to dishonest words, and time, in the absence of 
miracles, is the only test of the prophet. But what they 
offer of argument or of fact, bearing upon the proper discus- 
sion of the subject, we propose briefly to examine. 

In the discussion of the question, who ought to impose 
hands in the ordination of ministers, we do not find that 
Dr. Breckinridge has added anything to the argument as 
delivered before the last Assembly. The whole stress of this 
question turns, of course, upon the interpretation to be given 
to the direction contained in our form of government, that 
«the presiding minister shall by prayer, and with the laying 
on of the hands of the Presbytery, according to the apostolic 
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example, solemnly ordain him to the holy office of the gos- 
pel ministry ;”” and the whole force of the reasoning, upon 
the side of those who would change our established customs, 
resides in the assumption that the presbytery herein named 
must of necessity, mean the presbytery previously defined 
as consisting of ministers and ruling elders. « Presbytery 
imposes hands in ordination; elders are of right members 
of that body; therefore they must necessarily impose 
hands.”” This is the whole argument. To assert that the 
Presbytery that imposes hands is not the entire Presbytery 
Dr. Breckinridge declares to be “utter folly.” « Why,’ he 
asks, “ would you stultify our fathers? Did they first define 
with the utmost clearness the term Presbytery ; then invest 
the body so called with the power of ordaining ministers of 
the word; then in a long chapter treating of this ordination 
in detail use the word a dozen times in its defined sense ; 
and then without motive or notice, use the same word in 
the same chapter and touching the same business, in a sense 
not only inconsistent with their own definition and their con- 
stant use of it, but in a sense flatly contrary to both? The 
thing is supremely absurd.’? Here is the whole case on the 
other side. And we are willing to grant that the prima 
facie meaning of the language is in favour of the interpre- 
tation here given to it. But we find sufficient evidence that 
this is not the true explanation,in the historical fact, altogether 
unexplained and inexplicable, upon the contrary hypothesis, 
that in the actual practice of our church with few and un- 
important exceptions, ministers have been ordained by the 
imposition of the hands of ministers. The language of the 
written constitution, it is affirmed, is clear and explicit; it 
can have but one meaning; to attempt to give it any other 
is to stultify our fathers, is utter folly, is supremely absurd. 
How then came it to pass that our fathers stultified them- 
selves, for it is undeniable that they ordained by the imposi- 
tion of the hands of preaching elders? If the language of 
the constitution is so unequivocal and explicit that it can 
bear but one meaning, how happens it that it was, as a 
matter of fact, understood and applied in a different mean- 
ing by our fathers and by all who have succeeded them, 
even until the present day? his fact is in truth decisive 
of the controversy. It is perfectly futile for men to write ° 
and speak, however plausibly or ably, to prove that certain 
language can have but one meaning, when it isanotorious fact 
that they who indited that language and the whole church 
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after them for a period of fifty years, have actually attached 
to it a different meaning. No attempt has been made to 
explain this fact. Our fathers, whom we are urged in filial 
tenderness not to stultify, are left in the extraordinary pre- 
dicament of having formally laid down a proposition in 
terms too explicit to be misunderstood, and then instantly 
reduced to action one that is not only inconsistent with it, 
but in a sense flatly contrary; that is, through incredible 
ignorance they were incapable of comprehending their own 
language, or through wilful dishonesty they perverted it. 
We have said that no attempt has been made to explain this 
fact, for we do not reckon as such Dr. Breckinridge’s argu- 
ment to show “the absurdity of talking about a practice that 
elders should not impose hands.’ If there be any other 
man than one of straw who has ever talked thus, we con- 
gratulate Dr. Breckinridge upon his triumphant victory over 
him. Nor do we consider the force of the argument drawn 
from the practice of the fathers of our church as impaired in, 
any degree by Dr. Breckinridge’s denial that the practice of 
ordaining by the imposition of the hands of preaching elders 
has been strictly universal. What may have been done in 
one or two western Presbyteries, of late years, we know not, 
but it is beyond all doubt, that at the establishment of our 
church, the practice was universal, and that from that day 
to this, the same practice has prevailed throughout the church. 
Under such circumstances it is a truly desperate attempt, to 
show that the framers of our constitution intended to estab- 
lish a rule which was flatly contradicted by every act to 
which that rule was applicable. The plain palpable force 
of the concurrent practice of the church from its commence- 
ment until now is not to be evaded. It is conclusive as to 
the meaning which our fathers who established the constitu- 
tion attached to the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery. 
Whether these words can properly bear this:meaning or not, 
it is certain that this was the meaning which they actually 
affixed to them when they inserted them in the Form of 
Government; it was in this sense that the church received 
them in adopting the constitution ; it is in this sense that“ 
they have ever since been interpreted ; and it is in this sense 
that we are bound by them. Of what avail is it, in dispar- 
agement of this conclusion, to. tell us of other practices of 
this same church, such as the disuse of the office of deacon, 
and the establishment and tolerance of the Plan of Union, 
that were clearly unconstitutional? Who needs to be 
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taught the distinction between a corrupt practice that has 
crept into the church, however insidiously, at some definite 
period of her history, and one that is co-eval with its consti- 
tution and necessarily interpretative of it ? 

The conclusion to which we are thus forced by the lan- 
guage of the constitution, as illustrated by the practice of 
its founders, derives additional strength from every quarter. 
The terms of the constitution are not only susceptible of the 
interpretation for which we contend, but they do of them- 
selves, when properly collated, compel us to adopt this as 
their only consistent meaning. More than one instance 
occurs in our Form of Government, in which the terms Pres- 
bytery, and member of the Presbytery are used, where it is 
apparent that ministers only are meant, the duties being 
such as could be properly discharged only by them. Now 
Wwe maintain that in the ordination service itself, there is 
evidence that the whole ceremonial part of the ordination 
was judged to be a work which could be fitly performed 
only by ministers. This is sufficiently clear from the direc- 
tion given that “the minister who presides shall first, and 
afterward all the other members of the Presbytery in their 
order, take him by the right hand, saying, in words to this 
purpose, We give you the right hand of fellowship to take 
part of this ministry with us.” Here the language, all the 
other members of the Presbytery, is express and peremptory, 
and yet it is obviously limited to those members who have 
already partaken of the ministry to which the candidate is 
ordained. Dr. Breckinridge indeed asserts that this argu- 
ment is a sophism, which chiefly rests on an error of fact ; 
and the error of fact which he elaborately overthrows 
consists in an alleged misapprehension of the word 
ministry, which restricts it to the ministry of the word. 
He succeeds in proving what no one has ever denied, 
that the word ministry, in its etymological sense, means 
service, and minister a servant; but he has not succeeded 
in finding a single instance in our form of government where 
these words are employed to denote any other kind of ser- 
vice than that which is discharged by preaching elders. 
And if he had found any number of such instances, this 
Sophism, as he is pleased to call it, would still remain a 
Strong and impregnable argument in the judgment of all ° 
who can rightly appreciate the meaning of words. As if to 
forestal the very objection raised, this salutation defines 
with the utmost precision the kind of ministry, or service 
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intended. They who take the newly ordained minister by 
the hand, receive him not to the ministry, but to this min- 
istry. What ministry? Beyond all dispute, that to which 
the candidate is receiving his ordination, and which they 
who take him by the hand share with him. And is this the 
ministry of rule over the church, or the higher ministry in- 
clusive of the other, of preaching the word and adminis- 
tering the sacraments? When, as has not unfrequently oc- 
curred, a ruling elder has been ordained, as a preacher, to 
what ministry did the right hand of fellowship welcome 
him? The theory of Dr. Breckinridge would demand that 
in this case there should be no second ordination; and the 
contrary judgment of our constitution shows conclusively 
that whatever may be in other respects the merits of his 
system, it is not the presbyterianism of our standards. 
When one who is already a ruling elder is ordained to the 
ministry of the word, with what propriety can an elder of 
the Presbytery, welcome him “to take part of this ministry 
with us 2”? It is clear that these words limit the perform- 
ance of this act to the preaching members of the Presbytery ; 
and it is equally clear that it was intended that they who 
welcome the newly ordained minister to his office should 
be they who induct him into it. 

In reply to the question, why the unrestricted language, 
laying on of the hands of the Presbytery, is employed, if 
it was intended that it should be limited to preaching elders, 
we answer that it was doubtless for the same reason that 
when it is said that “a member of the Presbytery”’ shall 
preach a sermon, it was not deemed necessary to qualify 
the designation of the person any farther than was done by 
the nature of the duty assigned. There never was a Chris- 
tian church upon the face of the earth, excepting the Ana- 
baptists, the Brownists, and such like, which did not or- 
dain its preachers by the hands of those who were them- 
selves preachers. There is no account in the New Testa- 
ment of an ordination that was not performed by those who 
were themselves possessed of the office conferred. It was 
thus that all ordinations had been performed in the Presby- 
terian church of our own country, prior to the adoption of 
our present constitution. The Form of Government pre- 
viously recognised as authority in the church, that drawn 
up by the Westminster Assembly of Divines and adopted 
by the Church of Scotland, expressly limits the imposition 
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ly elsewhere of ordination as performed by the Presbytery, 
the whole Presbytery, and by the laying on of the hands 
of the Presbytery. It was to have been expected that, in 
settling a Form of Government in opposition to one that 
had previously prevailed, the Westminster Assembly would 
be precise and full in their exposition of the minor details 
of the organization established ; and on the other hand it 
was not to be expected that in drawing up our briefer di- 
rectory, its authors would be equally careful to define words 
and phrases which had been settled in their meaning and 
usage for a hundred and fifty years. At the time that our 
standards were framed there was no doubt as to who ought 
to lay on hands in ordination. There never had been any 
question respecting this matter. It was altogether natural, 
therefore, that in compiling the rule for ordination, the au- 
thors of it should quote the scriptural phrase, “laying on of 
the hands of the Presbytery,’ without dreaming of the 
necessity of imposing a limit upon the general term Pres- 
bytery, which had been already affixed to it by the univer- 
sal consent of the church in all ages, and by the unbroken 
and unquestioned practice of our own church in particular. 
And had the danger of misapprehension occurred to them, 
they doubtless would have supposed that they had suffi- 
ciently guarded against it by the direction subsequently 
given that “all the members of the Presbytery in their 
order’’ shall utter certain words, which words would be 
perfect nonsense, coming from the mouth of any other than 
a preaching elder. Ifthe ministry to which the preacher is 
ordained is a different ministry from that exercised by the 
ruling elder, then it isevident that “the Presbytery,’’ and 
“all the members of the Presbytery”? refer exclusively to 
preaching elders. 

This is the Jaw of our book, consistent with itself, with 
the practice of the church, with right reason, with scriptural 
authority, and with universal custom. Not one instance 
has been produced, from apostolic example, or from the 
history of any Presbyterian church that has ever existed, 
in which a man was ordained to the office of a preacher, 
by the imposition of the hands of those who were not them- 
selves preachers. It has always been recognised as fitting 
and right, that the distinction which exists between the - 
teacher and the ruler should be made apparent in the act 
of ordination ; and it will accordingly be found that they 
who have undertaken what they are pleased to call the 
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defence of the ruling elders, plead for their participation in 
the act of ordination upon principles that are utterly sub- 
versive of the true distinction between the preaching and 
the ruling elder. 

We do not enter at present more particularly into the 
argument founded upon the use of the term presbyter in 
the New Testament ; for this argument so far as it has any 
bearing upon the question under discussion has no force 
except as it tends to obliterate all distinction between the 
two classes of elders. The same reasoning which proves 
that ruling elders ought to impose hands in ordination, 
proves also that they ought to teach. The ruling elder, it 
is contended is a scriptural presbyter, a scriptural bishop, 
and as presbyters and bishops ordain, by the imposition of 
hands, therefore ruling elders must impose hands. So also 
the scriptural presbyter or bishop must be apt to teach; 
they that had the rule over the church were also they who 
spoke unto them the word of God. It is easy therefore, by 
the change of the middle term of the above syllogism, to 
construct one which would prove that it was one of the 
functions of the ruling elder to preach the word. When 
they who are now seeking their ends through the distortion 
of our standards, shall seek to change the standards them- 
selves upon the ground that they are not consistent with 
scriptural teaching, we shall be ready to enter with all mi- 
nuteness into this discussion. In the mean time the single 
question before us now is, what is the presbyterianism of 
our constitution? And the language of the instrument it- 
self, interpreted by the collation of one part] with another, 
and illustrated by other formularies from which it was com- 
piled, and by the undoubted practice of its founders, leaves 
no room for doubt in an unprejudiced mind, that it was not 
within the intent of the rule upon that subject, that ruling 
elders should unite in the imposition of hands in the ordina- 
tion of ministers. 

Dr. Breckinridge has attempted to invalidate the histori- 
cal argument, drawn from the practice of other churches, 
and this, as might have been expected, is much the weak- 
est part of his essay. He who sets out to find in history 
that which never existed, is very apt to lose his way. Dr, 
Breckinridge, “ the course of whose studies,” as he informs 
us, “has not left him ignorant of the sentiments of God’s 
people in past times,” avows his belief that the teaching of 
other reformed churches furnishes more in favour of his po- 
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sition than against it. How well he has sustained this be- 
lief, our readers may judge for themselves. 

He then passes to what he terms “the most remarkable 
confession to which the Reformation gave birth,” the second 
or latter Helvetic confession. It is not of much importance 
so far as the question at issue is concerned, but if Dr. Breck- 
inridge will pursue his researches into the literature of this 
document a little further, he will find that he has mistaken 
its external history,as well as its internal meaning. It was not 
drawn up by Henry Bullinger, but by Henry Bullinger, The- 
odore Beza, and Rudolph Walter ; it was not adopted by all 
the Helvetic churches—the churches of Basle and Neuchatel 
declined receiving it. In the eighteenth chapter of this con- 
fession, which treats of the ministry of the church, it is said, 
that “they who are chosen shall be ordained by elders, with 
public prayers and imposition of hands.”? But before the 
meaning of this can be comprehended, it must be under- 
stood who are meant by elders. Ina preceding paragraph, 
after giving and defining the terms applied to the ministers 
of the church in the New Testament it adds, “ licebit ergo 
nunc ecclesiarum ministros nuncupare Episcopos, Pres- 
byteros, Pastores, atque Doctores ;” it is therefore proper 
now to call the ministers of the churches, Bishops, Presby- 
ters, Pastors, and Teachers. The term elders or presbytersis, 
therefore, one of several terms that may be appropriately 
employed to designate the ministers of the church. What 
then were the peculiar functions of ministers? This is 
made perfectly apparent. In page 510 of the same chapter, 
itis said: “ Data est omnibus in ecclesia ministris una 
et aequalis potestas sive femetio,’”’ to all ministers of the 
church, one and the same power and function is given. 
And again, “ officia ministorum sunt varia, quae tumen 
plurique ad duo restringunt,in quibus omnia alia compre- 
henduntur, ad doctrinum Christi evangelicam et ad legi- 
tinam sacramentorum administrationem :” the duties of 
ministers are various, though they are generally restricted 
to two, in which all the rest are comprehended, namely 
teaching the evangelical doctrine of Christ, and the lawful 
administration of the sacraments. Through the whole 
chapter it isapparent that the ministers of the church, of whom 
it treats, are such, and such only, as are authorized to preach ° 
the word, and administer the sacraments. It says not one 
word, directly or indirectly, respecting any other class of 
ministers or rulers. The existence of ruling elders is not 
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once hinted at throughout the document. It affirms that 
ordination shall be by the imposition of the hands of the 
elders—that elders is one of the terms appropriately applied 
to ministers—and that ministers are they whose chief func- 
tions are to preach the evangelical doctrine of Christ and 
administer the sacraments. It must require optics peculiarly 
constituted, to discern in all this any evidence in favour of 
the participation of ruling elders in the imposition of hands. 
It teaches the same doctrine that is found in the standards 
of our own, and of all other churches, that induction into the 
office to preach and administer the sacraments, should be 
performed by those who are themselves incumbents of the 
same office. 

We are next referred to the second book of discipline of 
the Scottish church, which affirms that “ordination is the 
separation and sanctifying of the person appointed to God, 
and his kirk, after he is well tried and found qualified,’ and 
that “the ceremonies of ordination, are fasting, earnest 
prayer, and imposition of the hands of the eldership.’’ 
«“ Such,’’ Dr. Breckinridge adds, “is ordination according to 
the doctrine of that venerable church whose standards have 
furnished so large a portion of our own; and such it is, 
essentially as held by all the Reformed churches—and I may 
add by the primitive and apostolic church.’? And this is, 
as we maintain, precisely the doctrine of our standards. 
The same language in substance is employed, and the same 
question arises here as in the interpretation of our own di- 
rectory ; what does this language mean? what is the doc- 
trine taught? It sheds less light upon the subject, than 
upon the difficulties by which the reasoner feels himself to 
be environed, when he attempts to fortify his interpretation 
of an ambiguous phrase by reference to one of precisely 
equivalent import. “The laying on of the hands of the 
Presbytery,” and “the imposition of the hands of the elder- 
ship,’ inasmuch as they differ from each other only in 
sound, undoubtedly mean the same thing: but what is this 
one thing which they both mean? What was intended by 
the “hands of the eldership,’”’ in the second book of disci- 
pline, is clearly made known by cotemporary writers who 
treat expressly of the subject. Calderwood, in the Altare 
Damascenum, published in 1623 says that the imposition of 
hands “is confined to pastors or teaching elders only,” and 
expressly justifies the consistency of this usage with the lan- 
guage of the directory. Samuel Rutherford in his “ Peace- 
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able Plea for Paul’s Presbytery in Scotland,’’ published in 
1642, says, “everywhere, in the word, where pastors and 
elders are created, there they are ordained by pastors. 

Ordination of pastors is never given to people or 
believers, or to ruling elders, but still to pastors.”? To the 
same effect is the testimony of Alexander Henderson, and 
of James Guthrie.* 

There is no room left for doubt as to the doctrine of the 
second Book of Discipline, that venerable standard which 
“was drawn up by Andrew Melville, adopted by all the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities of the kingdom, and 
made the basis of more numerous and solemn national 
acts than any other paper, perhaps, of merely human ori- 
gin.” This book teaches the exact doctrine which we 
maintain, that ordination is to be performed by the impo- 
sition of the hands of the eldership, meaning thereby 
preaching elders, We have thus, not only the example of 
the Scottish Church, confirming us by the conclusions to 
which the ablest men of the day arrived, at a period which 
peculiarly called for a thorough sifting of the principles of 
church organization ; but what is still more important in its 
bearing upon the precise question before us, we find that in 
the standards which are admitted to “have furnished a 
large portion of our own,” the phrase “imposition of the 
hands of the eldership’? had acquired a settled mean- 
ing as early as the year 1578. 

Dr, Breckinridge declares that it seems to him “ the very 
height of absurdity and an absolute contempt of common 
sense, for any one to contend, that according to the princi- 
ples and the very terms of this instrument, ruling elders 
are not permitted to impose hands in the ordination of min- 
isters of the word.” And yet, in the light of the authori- 
ties above cited, it would be so plain an affront to common 
sense to deny that the principles and the terms of this in- 
strument were intended to exclude ruling elders from taking 
part in the act of ordination, that no one we suppose will 
henceforth presume to call it in question. It was univer- 
sally understood by the men who framed, adopted, and 
used this instrument, that it confined the imposition of 
hands to preaching elders. If men who use language are 
not to be denied the privilege of explaining what sense 


* See these authors cited in the appendix to Dr, Miller's Sermon on the 
office of the ruling elder. p. 126. 
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they attach to their own terms, then the “ imposition of the 
hands of the eldership,’’ in the Book of Discipline refers 
exclusively to preaching elders. It was in this sense that 
the church understood these words; in this sense they 
passed into the Westminster Directory, and into our own 
standards. Through a period of two hundred and sixty- 
five years, during which this language has been employed, 
in the rite of ordination, no doubt has existed as to its true 
meaning. And are we now to be told that during all this 
time the men who compiled and used the church standards 
which have prevailed, did not understand the meaning of 
their own words? Isa purely verbal argument, founded 
upon nothing higher or deeper than a mere jingle of words, 
to be considered as of weight in determining that the true 
intent of language is one which they who employed that 
language, have disavowed by all their writings and in all 
their acts? 

Greater violence even, than in the cases already reviewed, 
is needed so to torture the standards of the Westminster As- 
sembly as to make them utter the desired response. There is 
of course no doubt as to the judgment of the Westminster As- 
sembly respecting the point indebate. They have expressly 
decided that ordination shall be “by imposition of hands, and 
prayer, with fasting, by those preaching presbyters to whom 
it doth belong.” They have made this matter so clear that 
there is no room left for a play upon words. The Directory 
for the ordination of ministers states, in general terms, an- 
alogous to the language employed in our book, that “the 
Presbytery, or the ministers sent from them for ordination, 
shall solemnly set him apart to the office and work of the 
ministry, by laying their hands on him,” but this is else- 
where and more than once, limited to preaching presbyters. 
« The preaching presbyters orderly associated, either in 


cities or neighbouring villages are those to whom the impo- 
sition of hands doth appertain, for those congregations 
within their bounds respectively.” To evade the force of 
this example, Dr. Breckinridge contends that this Directory 
teaches an entirely different doctrine respecting ordination 
from that which we maintain. Citing the declaration that 
« every minister of the word is to be ordained by imposi- 
tition of hands, and prayer, with fasting, by those preaching 
presbyters to whom it doth belong,’’ he asserts that this re- 
quires us to go much further than has yet been contended 


for, for not only imposition of hands, but ordination itself 
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is here explicitly declared to belong to preaching presbyters ; 
and he adds the significant hint, that it will not be long be- 
fore this authority will be quoted to prove that preaching 
elders only, have any concern with the whole process of or- 
dination. “ Is that,’ he asks,“ the doctrine of our church.’ 
Again he quotes the declaration of the Directory, that “the 
power of ordering the whole work of ordination is in the 
whole Presbytery,” with the subsequent qualification that 
“the preaching presbyters . . . are those to whom the 
imposition of hands doth appertain ;’? and from this he 
infers that the business of the whole Presbytery is only to 
order the work of ordination, and that it is the preaching 
presbyters who ordain. And again he demands, « is this 
our system?” We answer, that the system of the West- 
minster Directory, according to the Clear and palpable 
meaning of the instrument itself, is undoubtedly our pre- 
cise system, neither more nor less. The «“ ordering of the 
whole work of ordination’? which it gives to the whole 
Presbytery, will not be lessened in its meaning by the dis- 
paraging “ondy’? which Dr. Breckinridge has prefixed to 
it. ‘The whole Presbytery are to order or to determine 
the entire work, to judge of the qualifications of the can- 
didate, and decide whether he shall be ordained; but the 
executive acts by which their decision is actually carried 
into effect, the prayers, the exhortations, the imposition of 
hands, are to be performed by the preaching presbyters, 
Such is the plain doctrine of this directory, and such pre- 
cisely is the doctrine of our standards. The intent of the 
instrument itself is so clear, that it needs no elucidation. 
If any confirmation were necessary, it could be found abun- 
dantly in the debates of the Assembly, attending the forma- 
tion of the Directory ; and in contemporary expositions and 
defences of the form of government which they established. 
In the Jus Divinum Ministeri Evangelici, or the divine 
right of the gospel ministry, we find the whole matter of 
ordination, in its substantive and formal part, treated at 
length. This work was published in 1654, by the Pro- 
vincial Assembly of London ; it was subscribed, Novem- 
ber 2, 1653, in the name and by the appointment of the 
Assembly, by the Moderator, Assessors and Scribes, one of 
the lattér of whom was Matthew Pool. In the XIIIth 
chapter of this work, entitled, « Wherein the fourth asser- 
tion about ordination is proved, viz., that ordination of 
munisters ought to be by the laying on of the hands of the 
Presbytery,” we find the following question and answer : 
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_ © Question 4. What part hath the ruling elder in ordina- 
tion. 

“Answer. Supposing that there is such an officer in the 
church (for the proof of which we refer the reader to our 
vindication) we answer, that the power of ordering of the 
whole work of ordination belongs to the whole Presbytery, 
that is, to the teaching and ruling elders. But imposition of 
hands is to be always by preaching presbyters, and the 
rather because it is accompanied with prayer and exhorta- 
tion, both before, in, and after, whichis the proper work of 
the teaching elder.”’ Here is the same phraseology that is 
employed in the Directory, and its meaning is placed be- 
yond the reach of cavil. The system here taught is, we 
repeat it, our system. The decision of every question con- 
nected with each particular case of ordination is vested in 
the whole Presbytery, and the formal act or acts by which 
the decision is declared and carried into effect, is placed in 
the hands of the teaching elders. 

But, in the second place, Dr. Breckinridge attempts to in- 
validate the authority of the Westminster Directory on the 
ground that its provisions for ordination were extemporane- 
ous, devised confessedly to meet the exigencies of a particu- 
lar crisis and of course not adapted to a different state of 
things. We prefer quoting his own words upon this head, 
fearful that any paraphrase which we might make of them 
would necessarily pass with the reader for a caricature. 
After citing from the Directory the passages to which we 
have already referred, he adds: “The two heads of Doc- 
trine and Power under which the foregoing statements 
occur, are then thrown together; and under the 11th and 
12th sections of this united head we have these two impor- 
tant propositions, ‘Jn extraordinary cases something ex- 
traordinary may be done. . . . . There is at this 
time, an extraordinary occasion for a way of ordination 
for the present supply of ministers.’ True enough, sir; 
but it sets the whole matter on a new foundation. Are we 
in a state of civil war? Have we no church courts in Ame- 
rica as there was not one in England, when this Directory 
was drawn up? Do our fifteen hundred ministers, and 
two thousand churches furnish no present supply of minis- 
ters to constitute a single Presbytery??? This has no mean- 
ing unless it be to disparage the directions, already quoted, 
respecting ordination, on the ground that they were framed. 
to meet a special exigency, there being at that time no eccle- 
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siastical court, regularly constituted in England. But were 
there no courts, with ruling elders a constituent portion of 
them, in Scotland, to which no less than to England, regard 
was had in the compilation of these directions? Do they 
not in their own nature,and in express terms, contemplate 
a Presbytery fully formed? It is true that this instrument un- 
der the Doctrinal part of Ordination, which precedes the 
Directory, after laying down ten principles or rules, among 
which is one limiting the imposition of hands to teaching 
elders, adds that, “in extraordinary cases, something extra- 
ordinary may be done, until a settled order may be had, yet 
keeping as near the rule as possible.’’ It is evident that 
the rule befitting a settled order, and to which, in the mean 
time, as near an approximation as possible is to be made, is 
that contained in the ten preceding principles. The Direc- 
tory then follows, giving minute directions as to the manner 
in which this rule is to be carried out in practice, under a 
settled order of things. At the close of this, it adds,— 
“ Thus far of ordinary rule and course of ordination, in the 
ordinary way; that which concerns the extraordinary way, 
requisite to be now practised, followeth,’’—and it then pro- 
ceeds to explain what it may be allowable to do under the 
present exigency. Had the restriction of the imposition of 
hands to teaching elders been found among these extraor- 
dinary things, which were allowed on account of the pre- 
sent distress, we should not of course cite the authority of 
this venerable standard in favour of the interpretation 
which has always been given to our constitution. We are 
seeking realities, and not playing with the mere sounds and 
shows of things. The only two points that have any con- 
ceivable relation to the question under discussion with us, 
that the power of ordering the work of ordination was en- 
trusted to the whole Presbytery, and that the authority to 
execute the work, when ordered, was committed exclusively 
to teaching elders, are not alluded to among the extraordi- 
nary allowances that were to be permitted because no Pres- 
byteries “could be immediately formed up to their whole 
power and work.’’ This, on the contrary, was the perfect 
theory and practice of ordination, the complete rule, which 
might, in certain particulars, be varied to suit the necessities 
of the times, “ until a settled order might be had.’ 

And yet Dr. Breckinridge, after specifying some of the 
allowable departures from the rule, which are all given 
under the distinct head of the extraordinary way which may 
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now be practised, asks, “Is it not equally manifest, that the 
whole Directory contemplates the extraordinary posture of 
affairs then actually existing around them?’? We answer 
that this is about as manifest, as that the Constitution of the 
United States in prescribing the method now pursued in the 
election of President,contemplated the adopting act of the seve- 
ral States and other provisional measures, which were neces- 
sary to carry the constitution into operation. No man can 
read the Directory without seeing at once, that upon the 
points under discussion, and upon all other matters, except- 
ing the few that are touched upon in the appendix upon 
“the extraordinary way,” it contains the matured and deli- 
berate judgment of the body respecting what is orderly and 
right under a perfect state of the church. 

But in the third place, Dr. Breckinridge attempts a higher 
strain. He aims not only to deprive the positive teaching 
of the Assembly of its due weight, but to make them utter 
a contrary doctrine. To effect this, must of course require 
peculiar powers of ventriloquism. By a comparison of dates 
he finds that the Directory for Church Government was 
sent in to the Parliament seven months after the Directory 
for Ordination. Hence he infers that this work contains 
“the more matured decisions of the body—their advice for 
a permanent and not for an extraordinary church state.” 
He then selects from this work certain general principles of 
church government, such as, that the government of the 
church is in the hand of Assemblies, that these Assemblies 
are composed of teaching and ruling elders, and that many 
congregations are under this presbyterial government ; and 
from these he argues that the Westminster Assembly, in its 
matured judgment, by deciding that ruling elders are of 
divine right a constituent portion of the governing assem- 
blies of the church, have decided “ ex vi termini, that they 
must unite in ordinations.’ If by uniting in ordinations, 
is meant, that ruling elders must have some share in the 
work, then all this talk about the matured decisions of the 
body, after seven months study, is devoid of meaning ; since 
the Assembly had already decreed in their immature direc- 
tory for ordination, that the power of ordering the whole 
work was in the hands of teaching and ruling elders. If it 
means that ruling elders must unite in executing, as well 
as ordering, the whole work, then we say, that the Assem- 
bly have decided no such thing, ex vt termini, unless ter- 
mini means a determination to force upon their language 
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a construction which it was never intended to bear, and 
which it does not legitimately admit. The supposed ad- 
vance in knowledge made by the Westminster Assembly 
during the seven months which elapsed after the establish- 
ment of the directory for ordination, upon which this argu- 
ment rests, is of course destitute of the shadow of a founda- 
tion, There is nothing in their later work, which contra- 
dicts or supersedes any thing in the former. They were 
combined together and adopted as the form of government, 
in England and Scotland. The decision of the Assembly 
that ruling elders are of right governors of the church, did 
not, in their own judgment of it, decide that ruling elders 
must therefore impose hands in ordination. Nor does it, 
ex vt termini, include this, any more than the right which 
every member of congress has to deliberate and vote upon 
any question brought before them, includes the right to join 
his signature to that of the speaker, in attestation of the 
bills passed. This matter is really too plain for argument. 
The doctrine which the Westminster Assembly intended to 
teach respecting ordination, the doctrine which they do 
teach, is as explicit and clear as it is within the compass of 
language to make it; and the alleged inconsistency between 
placing the whole work of ordination in the hands of all the 
governors of the church, and restricting certain formal 
parts of the execution of the work to one class of those 
governors, does not seem to us worth an argument. 

By the process which Dr. Breckinridge employs to ex- 
tract historical evidence in favour of his position, we could 
prove any doctrine or practice whatever. He first deter- 
mines that the work of ordination in all its parts and pro- 
cesses, in its decision, declaration, and attestation, belongs 
of necessity to the governors of the church. Hence if the 
government of the church is vested in teaching and ruling 
elders, he infers that ruling elders must impose hands in or- 
dination. In whatever standards he finds that the work of 
ordination in general is committed to the governing body 
in the church, whatever that may be, he sees the proof of his 
doctrine, even when those standards in other parts expressly 
contradict it. History thus furnishes more that is for him 
than against him, because he forces upon historical docu- 
ments his own inconsequent reasoning, and determines 
what the facts of history actually were from his opinion of 
what they ought to have been. 

The discussion into which Dr. Breckinridge enters touch- 
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ing the influence of the Westminster standards upon the 
Church of Scotland, has no relation to the question in de- 
bate. We have shown that the doctrine of the Scottish and 
the Westminster standards respecting ordination was pre- 
cisely the same. The second Book of Discipline, and the 
Westminster Directory, alike place the power of ordination 
in the Presbytery, and reserve the imposition of hands to the 
preaching elders. It is of no avail therefore to depreciate 
the modern Scottish church as compared with the ancient, 
seeing that upon this point she has never varied her doc- 
trine or her practice, since the establishment of the second 
Book of Discipline. 

Dr. Breckinridge asserts that, “it would be easy to estab- 
lish the same doctrine from other confessions—for example, 
those of the Bohemian churches of 1535 and 1575, and va- 
rious professions of the Polish and Lithuanian churches of 
the following century.” Of the Bohemian Confessions 
here referred to, the second contains not one word respect- 
ing ordination; and the first has ouly the following sen- 
tence: “ Praeterea vitae consuetudinem honestam, atque 
ut hi probentur prius, tum demum a senioribus facta 
precatione, per manuum impositionem ad hoc munus mn 
caetu confirmentur.”? There is nothing to inform us who 
the seniores were, except that throughout the article in 
which this occurs, entitled, De ordine ecclesiastico, sew 
praefectis vel ministris ecclesiae, there is not one word 
said of any other class of rulers or ministers of the church 
than those whose duty it was to preach the word and ad- 
minister the sacraments; and the conclusion hence is irre- 
sistible, that they were the senvores, who were to offer up 
prayer andimpose hands, in setting others apart to the same 
office. 6 < 
No other confession is specially designated as lending 
aid to the new theory; but we find, in the October number 
of the Spirit of the Nineteenth Century, that Dr. Brec kin- 
ridge has pressed the Belgic confession into his service. 
He says, “In Art. XXXI, De Vocatione Ministrorum 
Ecclesiae, of the last-named confession, it is explicitly de- 
clared that the work of holy ordination, as to manner and 
form, is prescribed in God’s word, and appertains ‘ verbt 
ministris et senioribus ecclesiae,’ and that by it ministers, 
elders and deacons ought to be, ‘ confirmari in mune ribus 
suis per imposiiionem manuum.’”? There is nothing in 
his article, or in the whole confession, which bears the re- 
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motest resemblance to the affirmation which Dr. Breckin- 
ridge has extracted from it. The first sentence is as fol- 
lows. Credimus Ministros, Seniores, et Diaconos debere 
ad functiones illas suas vocari et promoveri legitima ec- 
clesiae vocatione, adhibita ad eam seria Dei invocatione, 
atque adhibitis ecclesiae suffragiis, ac postea confirmart 
in muneribus suis per impositionem manuum. eo ordine 
et modo, qui nobis in Verbo Dei prescribitur. The only 
other sentence in which the word seniores occurs, is that 
from which Dr. Breckinridge has excerpted the phrase, verbz 
ministris et senioribus ecclesiae. Porro ne sancta haec 
Dei ordinatio, aut violetur aut abeat in contemptum, de- 
bent omnes de verbi minisiris et senioribus eeclesiae propter 
opus cur incumbunt, honorifice sentire: That this holy or- 
dination of God may not be undervalued or contemned, all 
men ought to esteem highly the ministers of the word and 
the elders of the church, on account of the work to which 
they apply themselves. By what curious process this has 
been transformed into an explicit declaration, that ordina- 
tion appertains to the ministers of the word and the elders 
or the church, we leave the reader to surmise. After this 
exposition of the manner in which Dr. Breckinridge has 
dealt with the historical documents which he has underta- 
ken to expound, we need not fear to leave his assertion, 
that he could easily sustain his position from certain other 
Polish and Lithuanian confessions, to be rated at its just 
weight. 

The attempt to extract aught from history in favour of 
the innovation urged upon us, is a-signal failure. It re- 
mains a fact, to which nothing contrary has been shown, 
that through all time, in all countries, and by all Christian 
churches, the orfination of ministers has ever been ratified 
and attested by the imposition of the hands of ministers. 
The Presbyterian churches of England and Scotland, from 
whose formularies ours have been compiled, practised no 
other mode of ordination. Our fathers, who drew up our 
constitution, knew of no other; and the constitution itself, ac- 
cording to the only consistent interpretation which can be 
given to its language, admits of no other. 

In maintaining what has always been believed to be the 
doctrine of our standards, we have not felt it necessary to 
interpolate any professions of our sense of the importance ' 
of the office of ruling elder, or of high regard for the in- 
telligence and worth of the present incumbents of this 
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office in our church. We feel that we shall best manifest 
our true respect for the heads and hearts of the body of our 
elders by believing them to be inaccessible to the arguments 
and motives addressed to them, by some of those who claim 
to be their peculiar friends. 

We have but little to say in reply to Dr. Breckinridge’s 
argument in opposition to the decision of the last Assembly 
respecting the constitutional quorum of a Presbytery.* 
The constitution of the church declares, that “ Any three 
ministers, and as many elders as may be present belonging 
to the Presbytery, being met at the time and place ap- 
pointed, shall be a quorum competent to proceed to busi- 
ness.”? The decision of the last Assembly was, “ That any 
three ministers of a Presbytery, being regularly convened, 
are a quorum competent to the transaction of all business;” 
and it is alleged that this decision is in direct conflict with 
the constitutional provision. 

It is argued, in the first place, that the language of the 
book implies that at least one ruling elder must be present 
to constitute a quorum; since as “many elders as may be 
present’? can never be construed to mean no elders. But 
the advantage of the argument from the apparent meaning 
of the terms in which the rule is expressed, is clearly in 
favour of the construction given by the last Assembly. 
“ As many elders as may be present belonging to the Pres- 
bytery,” is a contingent expression, which leaves the num- 
ber of elders unlimited in either direction, except by 
their right to sit in that body. All belonging to it may be 
present, which is the limit, in one direction; and none may 
be present, which is the limit, in the other direction; and 
in either case, if three ministers are present, there is 
a quorum of the body. The quorum shall not be hindered. 
by the voluntary absence of all the elders in the one case ; 
nor by their outnumbering the ministers in the other. This 
is the apparent intent of the rule; it is the natnral, un- 
forced meaning of its terms. In defining the quorum, it 
makes it to consist of two parts, one constant and the other 
variable; and the variable element may evidently vary 
from nothing to the entire number, who may lawfully be 
present. This is to us, the obvious construction of the rule ; 


* This question has been so largely discussed through the press, that it is the 
less necessary to enter into at length. Dr. Maclean, in a number of essays in 
the Presbyterian, has examined in detail, and refuted every position taken by 
Dr. Breckinridge. 
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and we are confirmed in it, because with this construction 
we can see a reason why the language used was selected, 
but none at all, if it was intended to express, that at least, 
one elder must be present. The language, as it now stands, 
leaves the number of elders to vary from zero upwards; if 
it had been intended to fix unity as the lower limit, it 
would have been altogether easy and natural to have ex- 
pressed this intent. - The rule could have been stated so as 
to express this with absolute precision, in as few or fewer 
terms than it now contains. That the purpose of the rule 
was as construed by the Assembly is further apparent from 
the practice under it. Abundant evidence, such as cannot 
be called into dispute, has been furnished from the records 
of our Presbyteries, that meetings have been held and busi- 
ness transacted, without the presence of any ruling elder. 
But few such meetings can occur now in our old Presby- 
teries. The facilities for attendance upon their meetings are 
such that in all ordinary cases one or more ruling elders will 
be present. The practical interests involved in the settle- 
ment of this question, which are magnified by Dr. Breckin- 
ridge into the wide difference “between an aristocratical 
hierarchy and a free Christian commonwealth,” are literally 
nothing at all; except that for our frontier settlements, and 
for missionaries in foreign lands, the received construction 
of the rule might often be convenient and sometimes neces- 
sary, to enable them to obtain a meeting of the Presbytery. 
If a change in the rule were sought, in the mode prescribed 
by the constitution, except for the cases named, we do not 
suppose that much, if any, practical inconvenience would 
result from making it. But if the change is demanded on 
such grounds as are urged in opposition to the Assembly’s 
decision, and if made, is to be considered as sanctioning the 
principles contended for, then the question before us is 
nothing less than a radical revolution in our whole system. 
The free Christian commonwealth of Dr. Breckinridge 
is nothing else than parochial presbyterianism—the go- 
vernor or ruling elder of the church being the chief offi- 
cer, the only one requiring ordination, who may also be 
designated and employed as a teacher, if in addition to his 
gifts for ruling, he be judged to possess also the gift of 
teaching,—and the bench of ruling elders of each particular 
church being fully empowered to license, ordain, and trans- 
act all other business that a Presbytery may lawfully do. 
This is a distinct and intelligible system. It is that to which 
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all the distinctive principles advocated by Dr. Breckinridge 
plainly lead. But it is not our system; and the church, we 
trust, will pause and deliberate long before she will be 
ready to adopt it. 

The necessary presence of ruling elders to constitute a 
quorum is argued, in the second place, from the definition 
of a Presbytery, which makes it to consist both of minis- 
ters and ruling elders. Ruling elders are, therefore, held 
an essential element, not only of a Presbytery, but of a le- 
gal quorum of Presbytery. The only force of the reason- 
ing under this head, resides in the confusion of these two 
perfectly distinct things. If a meeting of Presbytery could 
be held under the compulsory exclusion of ruling elders 
commissioned to attend, if the received construction of the 
rule involved this, there could be no doubt that it would be 
in conflict with the principles of our constitution. And it 
will be found that every plausible argument upon the other 
side, and all the fanfaronade about hierarchy, and freedom, 
and priestly usurpation, are founded upon the quiet assump- 
tion that such is the effect of the interpretation given to this 
rule. Ruling elders, if there be any within the district 
covered by the Presbytery, constitute a portion of that body, 
and no lawful meeting can be held, no business of what- 
ever kind transacted, without an opportunity afforded, to 
all who may lawfully partake in its deliberations and acts, 
to be present and assist; but if they choose voluntarily to 
absent themselves, then, that the business of the church may 
not suffer through their absence, it is provided that the 
ministers who may be assembled may proceed to business 
without them. It will be perceived at once that there is 
here no restraint imposed, no subjection established, and, of 
course, no power bestowed. Ruling elders, one from each 
congregation, have a right to be present at every meeting 
of the presbytery. That right is left untouched. And this 
is a hierarchy! These are slight materials out of which to 
compose the horrid picture of the church, subjected to the 
rule of “three ministers without charge, who, it may be, 
have forsaken their covenanted calling.” 

If it could be shown that there was anything in our book, 
in the nature of the case, or in reason, requiring that the 
quorum of a body, which, when fully formed, was com- 
posed of different classes, must of necessity embrace some 
members of all those classes, the question would be decided 
that our rule ought to have been made to mean what Dr. 
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Breckinridge maintains that it does mean. But this has 
not been shown. On the contrary, our book, in providing 
for the action of a chuch session when no minister may be 
present, and for a quorum of the General Assembly when 
no ruling elders may be present, distinctly sanctions the 
principle, that a quorum of a body composed of two classes 
may be formed entirely of one of those classes. The ex- 
pediency of the case furnishes no argument against our in- 
terpretation, inasmuch as there never have been any diverse 
interests betweeen the ministers and elders of our church, 
nor is it easy to conceive how any such can legitimately 
arise. They are not adverse parties, nor is there anything 
in the practical working of our system which could ever 
make them so. And if this were not so, if they were an- 
tagonistic parties, the quorum rule would still be harmless, 
as the elders would, in that case, take care to exercise the 
privilege which they possess of being always present, and 
thus prevent their priestly adversaries from taking advan- 
tage over them. It has also been shown, that in the com- 
mon judgment of men, as manifested in the constitution and 
rules of other analogous bodies, it has never deemed 
essential to the constitution of a quorum that it should em- 
brace some of all the classes represented in the body ; as in 
the English House of Lords, which can transact business 
in the absence of all the spiritual Lords. 

In the last place, it is argued that the authority of pre- 
cedent is opposed to the authorized interpretation of the 
quorumrule. Dr. Breckinridge quotes under this head the 
authority of Steuart of Pardovan, who declares that nei- 
ther the constitution of the church nor the law of the land, 
“do authorize any other ecclesiastical judicatory but As- 
semblies, Synods, Presbyteries, and Kirk Sessions, or their 
committees, consisting of ministers and ruling elders.” It 
will be seen at once that this does not touch the question 
in debate. This, and all the other authorities cited by Dr. 
Breckinridge refer only to the proper constitution of church 
courts, and we are all agreed that these must be composed 
of ministers and ruling elders. They aflirm nothing 
respecting the formation of a quorum of these courts, ‘This 
is apparent from the language itself; and it is placed beyond 
all doubt by the fact that Steuart himself quotes from the 
Directory, “That to perform any classical act of govern- 
ment or ordination, there must be present, at least, a major 
part of the ministers of the whole classis,”’ So that the 
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quorum of a classis, or Presbytery of the Scottish church 
did not require the presence of any ruling elders. This fal- 
lacy of confounding the composition of a body with the 
quorum of that body, runs through the whole of Dr. Breck- 
inridge’s historical argument, and vitiates every one of his 
conclusions. A proper regard to this distinction rescues 
from him every instance which he has adduced, excepting 
that of the condemnation, by the General Assembly of 
1638, of six preceding Assemblies. And every one ac- 
quainted with the rudiments of the ecclesiastical history 
of Scotland knows that the grounds of this condemnation 
were utterly wide of the question which we are discussing. 
It was not because there were no ruling elders present in 
those Assemblies that they were set aside, but because there 
were elders present and voting, who had no lawful com- 
missions. This case is too irrelevant to waste words upon. 
If anything can be established by testimony, it is clear that 
the doctrine and practice of the Scottish church are in agree- 
ment with the decision of our last Assembly. In addition 
to other authorities which have been abundantly given to 
this effect, we refer to the correspondence of Robert Wodrow, 
the celebrated historian of the kirk, Vol. I. p.181. Ina 
letter, dated Nov. 29, 1710, we find the following passage. 
« Thirdly, The rule of the church, though elders have a 
share in it, is principally committed to pastors. The 
keys of the kingdom are given to them. They are 
such as rule over the people, and speak the word, Heb. xiil. 
7, and watch for souls as they that must give account, ver. 
17; none of which places to me have any relation to the 
ruling elder; and therefore they can act in absence or 
under the want of elders, though I cannot see how elders 
can act without pastors.” 

We have thus in favour of the Assembly’s decision, the 
obvious meaning ofthe language of the rule; the sanction 
by our book, of the principle involved, by its provision 
for the action of a church session, and of the General As- 
sembly, in the entire absence of one of the classes that com- 
pose these courts :the practice of our own church in times past; 


- the concurrent practice of the Scottich church; and the 


analogies of other bodies constituted in like manner. We 
have opposed to it, certain abstract notions about the rights of 
ruling elders, which, if fairly carried out, are destructive of 
our whole system ; and certain exaggerated fears about the 
establishment of a hierarchy, by means of a harmless rule 
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of convenience, which, restraining no right, confers no power. 

We cannot doubt that the next Assembly will, if need be, 
affirm the decisions of the last. There are some things 
which the church ought to be presumed to know, and among 
these surely should be numbered her first principles of truth 
and order. 


Art. VI.—Unlawful Marriage: An answer to “ The 
Puritan” and “ Omicron,’ who have advocated in a 
Pamphlet, the Lawfulness of the Marriage of aman 
with his deceased wife’s sister. By J. J. Janeway, D.D. 
New York: Robert Carter. 1844. pp. 215. 

This is a laborious and extended examination of the sub- 
ject of which it treats; and is, we think, a very successful 
answer to the extreme and dangerous doctrines advanced 
by the writer in the New England Puritan. Dr. Janeway 
has convicted that writer of many errors both in quotation 
and argument, and has overthrown the principles on which 
his whole reasoning is founded. As this subject is stiil agi- 
tating the church, and as the tendency to unsettle long 
established laws and usages, relating to marriage, is clearly 
and fearfully on the increase in our country, and is espe- 
cially manifested by some recent decisions of the civil courts, 
Dr, Janeway has rendered an important service by proving 
as we think he has done, that the law contained in Lev. 


Xviil, relates to marriage, and is binding on us as the law 
of God. 


The Christian contemplated, in a course of Lectures de- 
livered in Argyle Chapel, Bath. By William Jay. 
New York: Robert Carter, 58 Canal-street. Pittsburgh: 
Thomas Carter. 1844. 


Jay’s Morning and Evening Exercises have become so 
generally household books in Christian families, that all our 
readers are probably familiar with his peculiarly felicitous 
style of presenting religious truth. It is clear, simple, 
pointed and forcible; but its greatest exellence is the appro- 
priate and beautiful illustrations from the scriptures, with 
which his works everywhere abound. If any of our readers 
should happen not to have seen the lectures before us, they 
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will be able to form some conception of their plan and value, 
from the following schedule of the author’s design, taken 
from the introduction to his first lecture ; “ It is to hold up the 
CHRISTIAN to your view, in some very important and com- 
prehensive conditions and relations. To this design we 
dedicate twelve lectures. The first will lead you to contem- 
plate the Christian in Curist. The second in the CLoser. 
The third inthe Famiry. The fourthinthe Cuurcn. The 
fifth in the Worztp. The sixth in Prosperity. The 
seventh in Apversiry. The eighth in his Sprriruvan 
Sorrows. The ninth in his Sprrarrvan Joys. The tenth 
in Dears. The eleventh in the Grave. The twelfth in 
Giory.” We need hardly say, that the spirit of the Book | 
is richly evangelical. In mechanical execution, this volume 
is uniform with Mr. Carter’s series of 18mo. books, and is 
in all respects commendable. 


Droppings from the Heart : or, Occasional Poems. By 
Thomas Mackellar. Philadelphta: Sorin & Ball, 311 
Market street. 1844. 1Smo. pp. 144. 

Many of the fugitive pieces in this volume have a sacred 
character ; some of them breathe a spirit of peculiar devo- 
tion; and they all have a moral bearing. The style and 
versification are good, in some instances eminently so, But 
that which should give a special attraction to the work, is 
that it is the production of a working-printer in Philadel- 
phia, and, if we are rightly informed, of a journeyman, 


Sermons and Discourses. By Thomas Chalmers, D. D. 
LL. D., Professor of Theology of the Free Church of 
Scotland. First complete American edition, from the 
late Glasgow stereotype edition, revised and corrected 
by the author. In two volumes. New York: Robert 
Carter, 58 Canal-street. Pittsburgh: Thomas Carter. 
1844. 

These volumes complete Mr. Carter’s reprint of the Glas- 
gow edition of Dr. Chalmers’s Theological works. They are 
uniform with his reprint of the Lectures on the Romans, in 
compact double columns, but in good sized and clear type, on 
good paper, and at a price, which a few years ago, would have 
been deemed incredibly low. Some idea may be formed of 
the mass of matter comprised in these volumes from the fact 
that they contain ninety-seven sermons including the Com- 
mercial and Astronomical Discourses, fifteen in number, be- 
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sides several addresses. We have already more than once 
had the opportunity of expressing, somewhat at large, our 
sense of the value of Dr. Chalmers’ Theological works. To 
enumerate the mere topics embraced in the volumes before 
us would require more time than is allowed by the lateness 
of the hour at which they have-been received ; to charac- 
terize them farther would be unnecessary. Every page 
shows the well-known features of that great mind whose 
impress our race is destined to feel for ages to come. 


Essays on Episcopacy, and the Apology for Apostolic 
order and its Advocaies, reviewed by the late John M. 
Mason, D. D. Edited by the Rev. Ebenezer Mason. 
New York: Robert Carter. 1844. pp. 800. Price 50 
cents. 


The revival and progress of High-churchism has ren- 
dered the press prolific in works having reference to the 
original organization of the church. Bishop Ives having 
republished Bishop Hobart’s “« Apology for Apostolic or- 
der ;”? Mr. Mason felt called upon to republish the review 
of that apology and the contemporary essays by his dis- 
tinguished father. If the one party is willing to rest the 
case on Bishop Hobart’s Apology, the other, we presume, 
will be quite as ready to rest it on Dr. Mason’s rejoinder. 


The Institutes of English Grammar, methodically ar- 
ranged; with examples for Parsing, Questions for 
Examination, False Syntax for Correction, Exercises 
for Writing, Observations for the advanced Student, 
and a Key to the Oral Exercises. Towhich are added 
Four Appendixes ; §c. By Goold Brown, Principal of 
an English and Classical Academy, New York. New 
York: Samuel S. & William Wood. 12mo. pp. 311. 


This is evidently the production of one who has made 
the structure of our language a special object of investiga- 
tion. In examples and exercises it is remarkably full. In 
opposing innovations in our language, and giving due 
weight to established usage, the author has our hearty con- 
currence. Considered as a manual for youth, it is greatly 
marred by the querulous and acrimonious terms in which 
rival grammarians are censured. For example: Murray, 
Pierce, Flint, Lyon, Bacon, Russel, Fisk, Maltby, Alger, 


— 
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Miller, Merchant, Kirkham, and other idle coypists :’’ p. 
197, We find muchto applaud in this work, and should prob- 
ably find still more, if we had time to examine it in detail. 


The Life and Character of John Calvin, the Reformer, 
reviewed and defended. By the Rev. Thomas Smyth, 
D. D. Philadelphia: Board of Publication, 1844, 
1Smo. pp. 120. 

So prolific is the pen of Dr. Smyth, so extensive is his 
research, and so ardent is his zeal for his church, that a 
critic might be well employed in keeping pace with his 
productions. ‘The contents of this little volume were origi- 
nally pronounced as a public discourse. The limits of the 
work forbid us to consider it asa full biography : it is how- 
ever interesting and valuable, and contains an able vindi- 
cation of the Reformer, in several points which are usually 
attacked by adversaries. 


The Complete Works of Rev. Daniel J. Clark, with a 
Biographical Sketch, and an Estimate of his powers 
as a Preacher. By Rev. George Shepard, A. M. Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Rhetoric, Bangor Theological Seminary. 
In two volumes. New York: Jonathan Leavitt, 1842. 
Svo. pp. 480, 440. 

The late Mr. Clark was a native of this State, and an 
alumnus of our College. In looking over these volumes, 
we sce reason enough why he should have been an accept- 
able and impressive preacher. And though we smile, when 
his biographer seems to prefer him to Samuel Davies, we 
can still acknowledge him to have been an eloquent divine. 
He belongs to a school of sermonizers, which prevails 
widely in America, but which we do not consider the best. 
We should not go to his works for great exposition of 
scripture passages, nor for argumentative establishment of 
doctrine in its theological connections. His method is not 
the expository, nor the textual, but the topical. A series of 
observations on the text, is followed by a series of practical 
remarks. In carrying out this method, the author is always 
able and sometimes truly great. The grand characteristics 
are perspicuity, vivacity, strength and pungency. The dic- 
tion is nervous, and at the same time highly coloured with 
metaphor. Some of these discourses have acquired de- 
served celebrity. As a body of scriptural truth, we think 
them defective as to the space given to plain and attractive 
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exhibitions of the righteousness of Christ, of the free offer 
of complete redemption, and in general of God as the jus- 
tifier of the ungodly. And we agree with his biographer, 
that Mr. Clark’s exhibition of the divine character, at times, 
was not sufficiently mitigated. These discourses are awa- 
kening, alarming, humbling, and convincing, and furnish 
admirable specimens in this kind of preaching. The 
justice of God and the obligation of the sinner, are 
mightily and fearfully set forth. In this respect, these vol- 
umes may properly be placed by the side of Dr. Griffin’s, 
which they resemble in some of the brightest qualities 
of both. 


1. The Contrast : or the Bible and Abolitionism: un Eae- 
getical Argument. By Rev. William Graham, Pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian Church, Oxford, Ohio, 1844. 

2. The integrity of our National Union, vs. Abolitionism: 
An Argument from the Bible, in proof of the position, 
That believing Masters ought to honoured and obeyed 
by their own Servants, and tolerated in, not excommu- 
nicated from, the Church of God: being part of a 
speech delivered before the Synod of Cincinnati, on the 
subject of Slavery, September 19th and 20th, 1843. 
By Rev. George Junkin, D. D., President of Miami Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati, 1843. pp. 79. 

These two pamphlets, refuting the unscriptural argu- 
ments of the Abolitionists, derive a singular interest from 
their origin. The substance of both was pronounced in 
ecclesiastial bodies, to wit, the Old School and New School 
synods of Cincinnati; both were produced in astate which 
is exempt from the ills of slavery; and both were written 
by men who are natives of free states. We will add, that 
both are in a high degree interesting and cogent. Mr. 
Graham’s exarnination of the scriptural passages touching 
slavery is cool, patient, and clear from all extraneous mat- 
ter. His argument is so purely a reiteration of undeniable 
scripture statement, that we hold it to be unanswerable. 
Dr. Junkin’s discourse takes a wider range, and, as founded 
on the same plain scriptures, is in like manner a triumphant 
vindication of Christian rights, in this matter. Much of 
the fanaticism of our age is manifested in seeking to be ho- 
lier than the law of God: hence the remarkable concur- 
rence In argument and spirit, of the extreme polemics, on 
Oaths, on Total Abstinence, on War and Peace, and on 
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Slavery. If slavery is ever to be abolished, it must be by 
means less desperate, than the attempt to prove that it was 
condemned by the inspired writers. And men of the world 
will always find it more easy to reject the Bible, than to 
take a position which upturns all rules of language and 
falsifies all history. 


Scripture Narratives, illustrated and improved, By the 
Rev. Joseph Belcher, D. D. From the Second London 
Edition. New York: Robert Carter. 1844. 12mo. pp. 284. 
A series of short essays upon more than twenty scrip- 

ture narratives. This will be a welcome book to many 
who have not time for long treatises. It will make the 
Bible more precious to the reader, in its historical parts. 
The pious reflections are just such as we should desire } 
and while there are no very prominent or very brilliant 
points, and while a general air of repose prevails through- 
out the work, it is nosmall merit to have avoided the para- 
phrastical weakness and the meretricious amplification of 
many who have made similar attempts. 


The Practical Spelling-Book, with Reading Lessons. 
By T. H. Gallaudet and Horace Hooker. Martford: 
Belknap & Hammersley. pp. 166. 

We consider this a very cheap and truly excellent spel- 
ling-book. Having used it occasionally for several years, 
we are prepared to commend the plan of the work, as bet« 
ter than that of several other popular manuals, The or- 
thography of some words, and the pronunciation of still 
more, we think erroneous. Where two ways of pronoun- 
cing a word are given by the authors, one of them is com- 
monly a vulgar provincialism. See, for example, the words 
None, Patriot, Beard, Creek, Antipodes, Horizon, Worsted, 
Pustule. 


The Grace and Duty of being Spiritually Minded, de- 
clared and practically improved. By John Owen, D. D. 
sometime Vice Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
Carefully revised from the author’s edition. New York: 
Robert Carter. 1844. 12mo. pp. 385. 

If, by chance, we should have a single reader who is ig- 
norant that John Owen is not second to the greatest of Cal- 
vinistic writers on theology, or that this is one of the most 
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valuable of his experimental works, we have only to re- 
quest him to make trial for himself by actual perusal. Min- 
isters of the gospel and theological students are too ready 
to take it for granted that they already know all that 1s in 
such books: of this presumption we think we descry the 
ill effects in the meagerness of experimental preaching. It 
was a good rule of Doddridge, which he practised on and 
gave to his pupils, to read a little of some practical treatise 
every day. These are works which should be often perused: 
once a year, would not be too much for the present volume. 
Clergymen, who desire the spiritual proficiency of their 
people, would do well to keep a few copies always in cir- 
culation. 


Sizcteen Lectures on the Causes, Principles, and Resulis 
of the British Reformation. By John Henry Hopkins, 
D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of Vermont. Philadelphia: James M. Campbell 
&Co. Saxton & Miles: New York. 1844. pp. 387. 

We learn from the preface to this work, that Bishop 
Hopkins intended to deliver these lectures in Philadelphia, 
but was prevented by the interference of Bishop Under- 
donk. This “singular act’’ on the part of his colleague Jed 
Bishop Hopkins to commit his lectures to the press. In- 
stead of being heard by hundreds, they are now likely to 
be read by thousands. The title of the work led us to form 
expectations of its character which have not been realized. 
It is really an extended review of Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures 
on the Reformation; taking up the several prominent to- 
pics of the Romish controversy, such as the Rule of Faith, 
Infallibility of the Church, Invocation of Saints, Worship of 
Images, Transubstantiation, &c. It has long been the policy 
of Romanists to conceal the hideous features of their system, 
by placing a mask over them as nearly resembling the gos- 
pel as possible. No one has exhibited greater art in this 
way than Dr. Wiseman; Dr. Hopkins’s object is to remove 
the mask and to present Romanism in its true character. 
This he does very successfully; and as we know that the 
Lectures of the Pope’s Vicar apostolic, have deluded many 
into thinking that Romanism has been much misrepresented 
by Protestants, we think the work before us, will be highly 
serviceable in correcting that serious mistake. There are 
many things in these lectures to which we should demur, 


pe as a protest against Popery we rejoice in their publica- 
10n. 


- 
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The Evidence of the Genuineness of the Gospel. By 
Andrews Norton. Vols. II. and III. 8vo. Cambridge. 
1844. 


As we hope to be able to give, at an early date, a more 
extended notice of this work, we shall content ourselves, at 
present, with saying, that as to beauty and correctness of 
printing, it is rather European than American; and asa 
work of original research in the departments of patristic 
literature and the critical history of the ancient philosophy, 
it may rank with any work which this country has pro- 
duced. We have seldom seen in so elaborate a composi- 
tion, less appearance of second-hand learning or mere com- 
pilation. 


Appeal from Tradition to Scripture and Common Sense ; 
or, an Answer to the Question, what constitutes the 
Divine Rule of Faith and Practice. By George Peck, 
D.D. New York: published by G. Lane & P. P. Sand- 
ford, for the Methodist Episcopal Church. 1844. pp. 472. 


Had we not so recently devoted a large portion of our 
pages to the discussion of the Rule of Faith, we should not 
feel at liberty to dismiss this valuable and seasonable work 
with a few lines of commendation. It is with peculiar 
pleasure, we hail the appearance of every new indication 
that our Methodist brethren are disposed to make common 
cause with offer Protestants, in resisting the Romanizing 
spirit of the age. Dr. Peck has gone laboriously over the 
whole ground of controversy as to the primary point which 
he undertook to discuss; and has wisely fortified his posi- 
tions by abundant citations from the genuine Protestant 
writers of the English Church. We consider his book a 
valuable and highly creditable contribution to the theologi- 
cal literature of the country. 


The Warrant, Nature and Duties of the office of Ruling 
Elder in the Presbyterian Church: A Sermon 
preached in Philadelphia, May 22, 1843, with an Ap- 
pendix, By Samuel Miller, D. D. Philadelphia: Wil- 
liam S. Martien. 1844. pp. 166. 

We notice this valuable discourse principally to call at- 
tention to the singularly well-digested and conclusive argu- 
ment contained in the appendix against the novel doctrine 
that ruling elders should impose hands in the ordination of 
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ministers. We have heretofore expressed the opinion that 
if this matter is considered as a ceremony, oras a mode by 
which the elders testify their assent to the ordination of the 
pastor, it is a trifle not worth contending about; but if it is 
urged on the ground that it is an official right of the elder, 
then it subverts the office. Nothing is plainer from the 
word of God, and the practice of God’s people in all ages 
of the church, except among the Brownists, that ordination to 
the ministry is the official duty of those in the ministry. To as- 
sert that any set of men have the right, in the ordinary settled 
state of the church, to ordain, is ta assert that they are min- 
isters; just as to say they have a right to administer the sacra- 
ments, is to say they have aright to preach. This is the only 
serious aspect of this controversy. There is no scriptural 
or logical ground, on which any man can maintain the right 
of the elders to ordain and yet deny them the right to 
preach and admininister the sacraments. To press the 
‘principle which is now advocated among us, must therefore, 
issue either in subverting the oflice of ruling elder, or in 
bringing down the qualifications of the ministry to the stand- 
ard of theological education, insisted on in the case of the ru- 
lingelder. We should think that the single fact that no in- 
stance from the time of the apostles until the present con- 
troversy, of elders not preachers joining in the ordination of 
pastors, in any Presbyterian church, either has been or can 
be produced, is enough to convince any mag that the doc- 
trine is antipresbyterial. 


Natural Theology. By Thomas Chalmers, D. D., LL. D. 
New York: Robert Carter. 1844. 
The fact that this work has been introduced as a text 
book into the University of New York, and several other 
similar institutions, has induced Mr. Carter to publish this 


edition at the exceedingly low price of fifty cents a vol- 
ume. 


Prelacy and Parity, discussed in several Lectures ; com- 
prising a review of the Rev. Lloyd Windsor’s Argu- 
ment on the Ministerial Commission. By Rev. Wil- 


liam Wisner. New York: Leavitt, Trow & Co, 1844. 
pp. 180. 


Here is another defensive publication, emanating from 
the extreme west of the State of New York, showing how 
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extensively the church is agitated by the assertion of exclu- 
sive claims. Mr. Wisner says: “There are times when 
men are unavoidably placed on the defensive; when to 
keep silence would be ‘weak not only, but culpable in the 
extreme.” Such a crisis, he thinks, has been brought 
about by the open, constant, and pernicious advocacy of 
the “exclusive right” system. In this we agree with him. 
With Episcopalians, as such, we have no more controversy 
than we have with the Episcopal Methodists. Who ever 
heard of a book written against the bishops in the Metho- 
dist church ? yet their bishops are as apostolical as any class 
of prelates. It is not Episcopacy, as a mere form of goy- 
ernment, it is the assumption that Episcopacy is essential to 
the existence of the church; it is the union of the two 
doctrines, that there is no church without a bishop, and no sal- 
vation out of the church, which has called forth this wide- 
spread protest. Mr, Wisner’s book appears to give a con- 
densed view of the arguments on the points which come 
under review, and it has the great advantage of being suit- 
ed to the present form of the controversy. 


“2 Sermon on the Apostolical Succession. By James 
Purviance, a Minister of the Gospel. New Orleans: 
1843. pp. 28. 

Here is another voice from the extreme south-west. It 
would seem that the poor Presbyterians have to contend for 
their spiritual existence, from the shores of lake Ontario, to 
the gulf of Mexico. The sermon of Mr. Purviance has 
the benefit of the judgment of his presbytery as “lucid and 
unanswerable ;” and he tells us that it is published in the 
hope of checking an absurd and dangerous error, but lately 
attempted to be palmed on the south-western churches, 
To show what that error is, he gives a short quotation from 
« A Doctrinal Catechism of the Church of England,” pub- 
lished in London. In that Catechism we have, among 
others, the following questions and answers: 

« @. Are not dissenting teachers ministers of the gospel ? 

« 4, No—they have never been called after the manner 
of Aaron. 

« @, Is it not very wicked to assume the sacred office ? 

“4, It is, as is evident from the case of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, mentioned in the 16th chapter of Numbers. 

«© @. Who appointed dissenting teachers ? 

“4, They either wickedly appointed each other, or are 
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not appointed at all—and so in either case, their assuming 
the office is very wicked. 

« @. But are not dissenting teachers thought to be very 
good men? bh bs 

«4, They are often thought to be such, and so were 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, till_.God shewed them to be 
very wicked. 

«“ @. But may we not hear them preach? 

“4, No, for God says, ‘Depart from the tents of these 
wicked men.’ ”’ 

This-is plain, and it is consistent. According to the the- 
ory of the Romish church, there should be no piety in the 
Church of I:ngland ; and according to the theory of High- 
churchism, there should be no piety out. of episcopal 
churches. That the facts do not accord with the theory, is 
simply because the theory is false. 


The World Revolutionized by the true Religion and its 
Ministry. An Ordination Sermon. By John Niel 
McLeod, D. D. Philadelphia: 1843. 

The two topics discussed in this sermon, are the revolu- 
tion which Christianity is effecting in the world; and the 
agency which itemploys. Under the latter head, the min- 
istry comes under consideration. Dr. McLeod argues to 
prove that God has appointed the ministry, which is not a 
creature even of the saints of God, but an institution of 
Christ, and that the ministers derive their power from Jesus 
Christ, and are his represettatives to saints and sinners. 
Thus far, we suppose all Presbyterians, and even most In- 
dependents, would agree with him. The latter class of 
Christians, when they teach that the people have a right to 
judge of the qualifications of a candidate to the sacred of- 
fice, and to invest him with the ministerial functions, no 
more necessarily teach that the minister derives hisauthority 
from the people, or is their representative, than Dr. McLeod 
teaches that he derives his authority from the presbytery and 
is the representative of the presbytery, because the pres- 
bytery claim the right of ordination. ‘The question is not 
about the source of the power, but who are the constituted 
judges of the qualifications of the candidate, and who have 
the right to designate him as one of those who may execute 
the functions of an office instituted by Christ, and all whose 
powers are derived from Him. We suspect that all presby- 
terlans would join our author in rejecting «that scheme of 
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half-way presbytery which derives the office of the minis- 
try from the body of the Christian people, and makes the 
minister of Christ the people’s delegate and agent.”? On 
the other hand, we think he goes to the opposite extreme, 
when he teaches that Christ made a deposit of power, ec- 
clesiastical and spiritual, in the hands of the primitive min- 
istry, who ordained their successors in unbroken succession 
to the present time. “The chain of the succession may in- 
deed,” he says, “be buried and hidden in many of its links, 
but none can demonstrate that it has ever been broken and 
destroyed.”? The claim of this ministerial succession he 
rests not on any historical documents, but upon the promise 
of Christ appended to the ministerial commission. ‘This is 
one form of the doctrine of apostolic succession applied to 
presbyters instead of prelates. If any one is satisfied with 
the argument, we have no objections. It is a hundred-fold 
better than the doctrine of an uninterrupted succession of 
prelates, for during the first two centuries no Diogenes has 
ever yet found a prelate. It is also as an argument of re- 
tort, unanswerable. But we do not believe that Christ’s 
promise was intended to secure any such succession; nor 
that its actual occurrence can from any source be proved ; 
nor that it would be of the least value if proved. We think 
Dr. McLeod’s error lies in placing the authority to call the 
ministry exclusively in the ministry itself. It is primarily, 
according to the common doctrine of Protestants, in the 
whole church ; to be exercised as all other executive func- 
tions, in all ordinary circumstances, by the appropriate offi- 
cers in the church. Though the whole church is the deposi- 
tory of this power, it can be regularly exercised, under or- 
dinary circumstances, only by the ministers, and they can 
exercise it at their own discretion. But on the assumption 
that there are no such officers, as in the case of the deserters 
on Pitcairn’s island, and in many other cases actual and 
possible, then the power belongs in all its vigour to the 
people; and they can originate as valid a ministry as ever 
was made by presbytery or prelate. We admit that the 
proper and appointed organs for exercising the right of or- 
daining, is the ministry ; and that there is a necessity of 
order, that this method should be adhered to. But to con- 
vert a necessity of order into a necessity of means; to make 
adherence to a rule intended for general observance, an es- 
sential condition of valid ordinances or the divine blessing, 
is to trammel the grace of God in a way for which we have 
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no authority. It is just the mistake which the ritualists 
make about the necessity of the sacraments. ‘They are ne- 
cessary as matters of precept; but not necessary as essential 
means. So also ministerial ordination is necessary, as a mat- 
ter of order and precept ; but not necessary as a sine qua 
non to valid ordination. Such was the doctrine of the Re- 
formers on this subject, and if we secede from it, we shall 
soon get into the quagmire of semi-popery. This, at least, is 
our view of the matter; but if any one thinks a stricter 
doctrine is more scriptural or more comfortable, we shall 
not protest. There are three distinct grounds on which 
the validity of the ministerial call of the Reformers, and of 
their successors, can be vindicated. The one is that of their 
ordination in the Romish church ; the second, that of the in- 
herent right of the church to call men to the ministry, when- 
ever the necessity for so doing occurs; the third is the ex- 
traordinary call of God. The Reformers were content with 
the two latter; the theologians of the following century 
began to bring in the first; which, it would seem, Dr. Mc- 
Leod also prefers. We think any one of them is good; 
and altogether they make the best and clearest ministerial 
call, that any set of men has had, since the days of the 
apostles. 


History of the Church of Scotland. From the Introduc- 
tion of Christianity to the Disruption in 1843. By W. 
M. Hetherington, A. M. First American, from the third 
Edinburgh Edition. New York: Robert Carter. 1844, 
8vo. pp. 500. 


This work is compactly printed in double columns, and 
therefore contains a great quantity of matter. It relates to 
a church, which in some respects is the most interesting of 
the churches of the Reformation. It exhibits the effects 
of the truth on national and individual character, more 
clearly than the history of any other church. It presents 
especially the power of that system of doctrine and order 
embodied in the standards of the Presbyterian, in a way 
that cannot fail to win admiration. It presents the treach- 
ery, cruelty, and wickedness of the attempts to force prela- 
cy ona people determined to serve God rather than man, 
m a way far more effective as a refutation of the divine 
claims of episcopacy, than any elaborate argument. The 
publication of such a work at the present time is peculiarly 
seasonable, The recent revival of the ancient spirit of the 
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church of Scotland, and the renewal of the assertion of her 
distinguishing principles, have attracted general attention 
to her history, and will we hope create an extensive de- 
mand for the work before us. 


41 Discourse of the Baconian Philosophy. By Samuel 
Tyler, of the Maryland Bar. Frederick City, Md. 1844. 
pp. 178. 

This work is an exhibition and vindication of Bacon’s 
system, written with singular power of analysis and perspi- 
cuity of statement. It is a masterly production, and we 
confidently recommend it to all, who feel any interest in the 
methods or results of philosophical investigation. 


The Position of the Evangelical Party in the Episcopal 
Church. By Albert Barnes. Philadelphia: Perkins & 
Purves. 1844. 12mo. pp. 70. 

The unusual attention excited by this tract, we attribute 
to its subject, and to the calmness and ability with which 
itis written. Though it contains some important truths, 
which it would be well for our Episcopal brethren to lay 
to heart, we cannot approve of its general character and 
tendency, and greatly regret its publication. Our reasons 
for thus thinking and feeling are briefly these. In the first 
place, Mr. Barnes admits that the evangelical party in the 
Episcopal Church, are orthodox and devoted Christians. 
If this is so, then it is the duty of all other Christians, as far 
as possible, to take their part; to aid them in their conflicts 
against error; and instead of aggravating whatever difficul- 
ties may belong to their position, to do all they can to re- 
lieve them. The whole tendency of Mr. Barnes’s book is 
to throw the influence of other denominations against the 
interests of true religion in the Episcopal Church, and in fa- 
vour of false religion. 

In the second place, the assumption on which the whole 
book is founded, we believe to be erroneous, and because 
erroneous, in a high degree unjust and injurious. That 
assumption is that Puseyism is the true doctrine of the 
Episcopal Church, and consquently that the evangelical 
party are in conflict with their own doctrinal standards, 
The justification of the book rests upon the correctness of 
this assumption. That it is erroneous, we think perfectly 
plain for the following reasons. 1. Every church has a 
right to demand that her doctrines shall be learnt from her 
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Confession of Faith. The thirty-nine articles are the con- 
fession of the Church of England. ‘They so profess to ben 
they were set forth as such by authority ; every clergyman 
is obliged to subscribe them in their obvious meaning; they 
are printed in the collections of confessions, as the faith of the 
Church of England, just as the Helvetic, the Augsburgh, the 
Westminster confessions, are set forth as the exposition of the 
doctrines of the several churches by which they have been 
adopted. Mr. Barnes will not of course pretend that the 
Thirty-aine articles teach Tractarianism. Those articles, as 
far as they are doctrinal, agree with the standards of all 
other Reformed churches. 

2. It is a notorious fact, admitted by Mr. Barnes, that 
the English Reformers were evangelical men; men in cor- 
respondence and communion with Luther, Melancthon, 
Calvin and all the leading Protestant divines of that age. 
But the doctrinal formularies of the Church of England 
were drawn up and sanctioned by those men. They were 
the authors of the Homilies, in which the doctrines of the 
articles were explained and enforced; and those Homilies 
are authoritatively recognised as a faithful exposition of the 
doctrines of the church. The early Puritans had no contro- 
versy with the church on doctrinal points. Under Eliza- 
beth, Calvin’s Institutes was the text book in Oxford. It 
was not until the close of her long reign that any open 
opposition to the doctrines of that work was attempted. In 
1595, Barret, a fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, was 
obliged to make a public recantation of a sermon which he 
had preached against predestination and the perseverance 
of the saints. Archbishop Whitgift, the great persecutor of 
the Puritans, was the author of the Lambeth articles, which 
were signed also by the Archbishop of York, and which are 
so extreme in their orthodoxy that few Calvinists of the 
present day would like to be called upon to subscribe them. 
Every one knows that the English church sided with the 
synod of Dort against the Arminians, and that it was only 
through the influence of Laud and a few others, that Ar- 
minian views got influence at court, and then among the 
higher clergy. Those doctrines came from Holland into 
England. The people did not know what Arminianism 
was. Bishop of Morley, when asked what the Arminians 
held? signficantly answered: They hold the best livings 
in England. Speaking in general terms, the church of 
England was as evangelical in doctrine as any of the Re- 
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formed churches, until towards the middle of the reign of 
James I. Laud is the true father of the Tractarian system 
in that church; and since his day, it has always had itsad- 
vocates. But they never constituted the majority of the 
church; they never altered its standards, and have no right 
to assume to be the true representatives of its doctrines. 
They, and not the evangelical party, are the apostates; they 
are a faction, the others are the Church of England. Hallam 
says, the first trace of the doctrine of the necessity of Epis- 
copacy, which is but a small part of the Tractarian system, 
is to be found towards the close of the rergn of Elizabeth ;* 
and Laud, when a young man was censured by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford for teaching that doctrine. It is thena 
historical fact, that Puseyism is not the true doctrine of the 
Church of England. 

3. This is still more apparent, if we ask what Puseyism 
is? It is doctrinal Romanism. On the rule of faith, on justi- 
fication, sacramental grace, the real presence, the sacrificial 
character of the eucharist, prayers for the dead, reverence 
of the Virgin Mary, the Tractarian school substantially 
agree with Rome. But are not these the doctrines against 
which the Church of England protested, and against which 
her divines have been contending from the Reformation to 
the present day? Are we to believe that all the controver- 
sies between England and Rome, have been sham fights be- 
tween friends; that the Jesuit Santa Clara, and Mr. New- 
man in Tract No. 90, are after all right in asserting that the 
thirty articles and decrees of Trent agree? It might as 
well be said that Luther was a Romanist. The whole 
ground work of Mr. Barnes’s book is therefore a grievous 
error. Puseyism is not the true doctrine of the church of 
England ; and to assert the contrary is to give the Tracta- 
rians a most unfair advantage, and to do a corresponding 
injustice to the evangelical party. | 

A third ground of objection to this book is that its main 
position is a sophism, Mr. Barnes lays it down as an In- 
controvertible truth, that evangelical religion never has, and 
never can co-exist witha religion of forms. It isevident, how- 
ever, that he has not taken the trouble to analyse the mean- 
ing of his own words. If by a religion of forms, he means, 
a religion which consists in forms, then his proposition 1s an 
identical one; it merely asserts that true religion cannot ex- 
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ist where there is no religion. But if a religion of forms 1s a 
religion whose public exercises are conducted according to 
a prescribed form, then the proposition 1s contrary to scrip- 
ture, to reason, and to fact. Mr. Barnes admits that the 
Jewish religion was eminently a religion of. forms; but 
God was the author of that system; must we then say that 
God instituted a mode of worship absolutely inconsistent 
with true religion? Such a position is clearly anti-scriptu- 
ral. It is also unreasonable. If the prescribed form con- 
tains no erroneous doctrine, if it presents nothing but the 
pure truth of God, is that truth neutralized, is it invested 
with the power of destroying religion, because it is printed 
and read, instead of being spoken? If Mr. Barnes had 
contented himself with saying that forms of prayer which 
include false doctrine or omit the truth, tend to destroy reli- 
gion, every body would agree with him. Or if he had said 
that it is inexpedient, in an enlightened age of the church, to 
tie down the ministers to one unvarying form of conducting 
the public worship, Presbyterians at least would not object. 
But to say that a form of prayer, merely asa form, however, 
evangelical it may be, is destructive of piety, is to assert 
that the gospel is not the gospel, if read instead of being 
spoken. It is well for the church of England, things being 
as they are, that she has her liturgy, which brings out so 
clearly the doctrines of depravity, atonement, justification, 
divine influence, and a future judgment. What would have 
become of those doctrines in the lips of worldly ministers ; 
or how would Tractarians if untrammelled conduct her 
worship ? 

Facts also are against this favorite position of Mr. Barnes. 
The Lutheran church, and many of the Reformed churches, 
as well as the Church of England, have had and still have 
their forms of prayer. Religion has flourished and declined 
in all these churches, influenced in its rise and declension 
by a multitude of causes. The mode of arguing adopted 
in this tract never can Jead to any just conclusion. It rests 
on the common fallacy of post hoc ergo propter hoc. If 
religion declines in a church which uses a form of prayer, 
one man says it is on account of that use; if it declines in a 
church which rejects all stated forms, another says, the 
want of such forms is the cause of the declension. Many 
Episcopalians say: Look to Germany, and you see bow 
truth fails in churches without prelates. Must we be 
equally silly and say, Look to Italy and see how certainly 
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episcopacy destroys religion? Wherever the trath is pre- 
served, there true religion will be found; and the means 
which best secure the preservation and exhibition of the 
truth, and the introduction of good men into the ministry, 
are the means which will best secure the permanency and 
spread of religion. And on the other hand, whatever fa- 
cilitates the introduction of worldly men into the ministry, 
or favours the introduction of error, must tend to destroy re- 
ligion in any church. In seeking therefore for the causes of 
the decline of piety in any community whether Episcopal 
or Presbyterian, it is not so much to forms of government 
or modes of worship, as to the causes which determine the 
character of the ministry, and which affect the doctrines 
which are taught, that we are to direct our attention. 

The only other reason for the opinion of this book which 
we have expressed, which it is necessary to mention, is 
that it changes the whole ground of our controversy with 
the Episcopal church. Presbyterians have hitherto acted 
on the defensive. They have only resisted exclusive claims 
and unchurching doctrines. To those Episcopalians who 
say that they are the only people of God; that there is no 
church without a bishop; that the mercy of God is prom- 
ised only to Episcopalians ;—Presbyterians have raised the 
voice of remonstrance ; they have shown that the scrip- 
tures teach no such doctrine, that so far from saying that 
prelacy is essential, the Bible says nothing about it; that it 
lays down in facta different platformof government. This 
is the ground which Mr. Boardman assumed in his intro- 
ductory lecture on the apostolic succession. We think this 
the true ground. We ought to acknowledge all who ac- 
knowledge Christ ; and all who teach his truth we should 
consider our friends. 

We have already said that this little work contains many 
important truths strongly put. It is true that there are some 
things in the prayer-book which favour the Tractarian sys- 
tem. This fact has been freely admitted by evangelical 
men in England, and is historically accounted for, in a 
manner perfectly consistent with the original protestant 
character of the English church. It has been admitted also 
in this country. An expurgated edition of the prayer-book 
was printed by order of the Episcopal convention, but not 
meeting the approbation of the ecclesiastical authorities in 
England, most of the alterations had, as we understand, to 


_be removed, before those authorities would consent to con- 
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secrate bishops for the American branch of their church. 
This unfortunate leaven has been one of the principal 
causes of the present difficulties ; and its removal would be 
a great blessing. 

It is also true, as Mr. Barnes says, that the evangelical 
party are very inconsistent or timid in their deportment and 
language respecting other denominations. They recognise 
them as Christians, but they seldom openly acknowledge 
them as churches, or their ministers as invested with the 
sacred office. In this respect there is a marked contrast 
between them and the evangelical party in England. We 
rarely take up an English evangelical publication, without 
meeting some open avowal of the validity of Presbyterian 
ordination, or some pointed rebuke of the unchristian denial 
of church fellowship with non-episcopal communions. We 
fear that few Episcopalians in this country would publicly 
endorse the main principles of Archbishop Whately’s re- 
cent work; or adopt as their own, the catholic sentiments 
of the Rev. Mr. Goode. This is certainly wrong. It is a 
violation of Christian duty, if they really believe that there 
can be achurch and a ministry without prelates; and if 
they do not so believe, the want of such faith argues a 
serious misapprehension of the true nature of the real king- 
dom of Christ. Though we think these charges are just ; 
yetas we do not think the main assumption of Mr. Barnes’s 
book is correct, or his main arguments valid, we feel it to 
be a Christian duty for Presbyterians to say so. At any 
rate, we do not wish to be numbered among the abettors 
of Tractarianism as the true doctrine of the Episcopal 
church. 


Religion in America; or, an Account of the Origin, 
Progress, Relation to the State, and present Condi- 
tion of the Evangelical Churches in the United States. 
By Robert Baird. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1844, 8vo. pp. 343. 


This work was originally prepared for the benefit of 
Christians on the continent of Europe. An edition was 
printed in Scotland ; and the author having revised his la- 
bours, has consented to its publication in this country. It 
goes over the whole ground which it professes to cover ; 
and gives a surprising amount of information collected from 
diverse and scattered sources. It is printed in double col- 
umns and is sold at the merely nominal price of fifty cents. 
Vhe work has come into our hands at too late a period to 
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allow of doing more than glancing at its contents, which 
present a very copious array of attractive subjects. 


The Unrivailed Glory of the Cross. 4 Sermon, delivered 
at the Dedication of the Church belonging to the Mount 
Vernon Congregational Society. By Edward N. Kirk. 
Boston, 1844. pp. 34. 


We have looked with interest upon the measures which 
have been taken to secure the services of the Rev. Mr. Kirk, 
at Boston. The sermon before us was preached at the 
dedication of the Mount Vernon Church, of which he is the 
minister. The text is as appropriate a one as could have 
been selected : “God forbid that I should glory save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” And the discourse itself 
is an exhibition of the Cross, as the believer’s cause of glo- 
rying. Remembering where it was preached, in the very 
midst of Socinians, we rejoice at the prominence which is 
given to the divinity of Christ; and at the distinctness with 
which it is aflirmed, that ‘the blood of Christ is substituted 
for our punishment.’ We believe the doctrine of the proper 
vicarious propitiation, as understood by the Reformers and 
declared in the creeds of all Reformed churches, to be the 
only defensible position against Unitarianism. It is our 
earnest wish, that Mr. Kirk may be led to wage this war- 
fare, on this ground; and that his eminently popular per- 
formances may, for many years to come, be employed for 
the building up of Christ’s cause in Boston. 


Plutarch on the Delay of the Deity in the Punishment 
of the Wicked. With notes; by H. B. Hackett, Profes- 
sor of Biblical Literature in Newton Theological Institu- 
tion. Andover. 1844. pp. 172. 

Concerning this beautiful little volume, which we have 
just received, we can give only first impressions: these, 
however, are altogether favourable. ‘Time was, even 1n our 
own recollection, when the Greek and Latin books put into 
our hands all bore the trans-atlantic imprint. In a second 
stage of classical development, we had American impres- 
sions, indeed, but only of the most common school-authors, 
and these on mean paper, with a signally repulsive letter, 
and teeming with errors. We rejoice to see the day, when 
works, out of the common range, are presented in critical 
editions, which display a sightly and even elegant page, 
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and the lights of auxiliary erudition. Professor Hackett’s 
preface is both modest and graceful. He might have gone 
further than he has chosen to do, in commending classical 
studies to theological students, and in vindicating his selec- 
tion ofanauthor. Plutarch has been a favourite in all ages; 
and we have long held the opinion that the class of Greek 
writers to which he belongs is the very one from whose 
diction most aid is to be derived in the interpretation of the 
New Testament. It is moreover refreshing totake up a Greek 
writer, of whom the editor does not restrict himself to notes 
entirely critical. The observations annexed to the treatise, 
strike us as both learned and appropriate. A few typographi- 
cal errors meet our eye, but these are Not more numerous 
than are to be expected in first editions. And, in fine, there 
is everything about the book to induce the presumption, that 
a closer scrutiny would only draw from us a more particular 
commendation. In respect to the mode of referring to the 


text, in the notes, we take leave to say, itis awkward in 
the extreme. 


& 

4 New and Complete French and English and English 
and French Dictionary, on the basis of the Royal Dic- 
tionary English and French and French and English, 
compiled from the Dictionaries of Johnson, Todd, Ash, 
Webster, and Crabbe, from the last edition of Cham- 
brand, Garner, and J. Descarrierts, the sixth edition 
of the Academy, the Supplement to the Academy, the 
Grammatical Dictionary of Laveaux, the Universal 
Lexicon of Boiste, and the standard technological 
works in either language, §c. §&c. By Professor Fle- 
ming and Professor Tibbins, with complete Tables of the 
Verbs by Charles Picot, Esq. The whole prepared by 
J. Dobson, Member of the American Philosophical So- 


ciety, &c. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1844. 8vo. 
pp. 1376. 


The readers of French are much indebted to Mr. Dobson 
for this convenient, copious, and, so far as we have yet seen, 
accurate, complete, and satisfactory dictionary, the value of 


which ought not to be determined by the bad taste of the 
title page, . 


“2 Complete Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance to the 
_ Old Testament, comprising also a condensed Hebrew- 
English Lexicon, with an Introduction and Anpendiz. 
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By Dr. Isaac Nordheimer, Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of the city of New York; as- 
sisted by William Wadden Turner. First Part. New 
York and London. Wiley & Putnam. 4to. pp. 100, 

We have already more than once invited the attention of 
our readers to this important undertaking, and are now in- 
duced to do so again, by information that the work, al- 
though suspended in consequence of the untimely death of 
its original projector, has not been abandoned either by the 
publisher or Mr. Turner, who is eminently qualified to con- 
tinue and complete it, in a manner accordant with the 
views of Dr: Nordheimer. - We do not think it necessary 
here to recapitulate the reasons for regarding such a work 
as an indispensable addition to our Hebrew apparatus, but 
shall content ourselves with stating that the further publi- 
cation is dependent on the possibility of obtaining five hun- 
dred subscribers before a second part is issued. The fail- 
ure of the enterprise, for want of this very moderate en- 
couragement, would not only be a serious loss to biblical 
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Ant. I.— Narrative of a Mission of Inquiry to the Jews, 
JSrom the Church of Scotland, in 1839. Fighth thousand. 
Edinburgh, 1843. 12mo. pp. 555. 


Or this most interesting volume we would gladly see a. 
reprint in America ; but as we are aware of no proposals for 
this, we shall endeavour to furnish our readers with some 
of its statements. That these will be welcome to many, 
we are the rather inclined to believe, because we cannot 

lose our eyes to the fact, that renewed attention is begin- 
ning to be paid to this department of missions, and that the 
expectation of a return of God’s ancient people to their own 
land is becoming more general. 

Of the origin of the enterprise no better account can be 
given than that which opens this volume. 

“The subject of the Jews had but recently begun to awaken atten- 
tion among the faithful servants of God in the Church of Scotland. 
The plan of sending a deputation to Palestine and other countries, to: 
visit and inquire after the scattered Jews, was suggested by a series 
of striking providences in the case of some of the individuals con- 
cerned. The Rev. Robert S. Candlish, Minister of St. George’s, 
Edinburgh, saw these providences, and seized on the idea. On the 
part of our church, ‘the thing was done suddenly,’ but it soon became 
evident that ‘God had prepared the people,’ ‘he Committee of our 
General Assembly, appointed to consider what might be done in the 
way of setting on foot Missionary operations among the Jews, were 
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led unanimously to adopt this plan, after prayerful and anxious delib- 
eration. Our own anticipations of the result of our inquiries might 
be described by a reference to Nehemiah, (i. 2, 4.) We thought we 
could see that, if the Lord brought us home in safety, many people 
would ask us ‘concerning the Jews that had escaped and were left of 
the captivity, and concerning Jerusalem’ ; and that our report might 
lead not a few to ‘weep, and mourn, and fast, and pray, before the 
God of heaven,’ for Israel. We have good reason to believe that 
this has been the effect. In Scotland, at least, many more ‘ watch- 
men have been set upon the walls of Jerusalem,’ men of Nehemiah’s 
spirit, who keep their eye upon its ruins, favouring its very dust, and 
who ‘will never hold their peace, day nor night, till the Lord make 
Jerusalem a praise in the earth.’ 

“Tt was a token for good at the very outset, that Dr. Brack, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the Marischal College, Aberdeen, and Dr. Keiru, 
Minister of St. Cyrus, whose writings on the evidences from fulfilled 
prophecy have been so extensively read and blessed, were willing to 

- give themselves to this work, along with two younger brethren, Rev. 
R. M. M’Cuevne, Minister of St. Peter’s, Dundee, and Rev. ANDREW 
A. Bonar, Assistant Minister of Collace, Perthshire. Mr. Robert 
Wodrow, an Elder of our Church, whose whole heart had yearned 
over Israel for many a year, was also appointed by the Committee, 
but ill health compelled him reluctantly to decline. Those of us 
who had parishes to leave behind, felt that, in a case like this, we 
might act as did the shepherds at Bethlehem, leaving our flocks for 
a season under the Shepherd of Israel, whose long lost sheep we were 
now going to seek. Nor have we had any reason to regret our con- 
fidence, and one at least of our number found this anticipation of the 
good Shepherd’s care more than realized on his return.” 


The record of such a tour, extending as it did over parts 
of France, Italy, Malta, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Wallachia, Moldavia, Poland, and Prussia, necessarily af- 
fords much general information, of an interesting kind. The 
biblical and religious character of the enterprise could not 
but throw much light on many passages of the Word; and 
the scriptural references inthe volume amount to more than 
nine hundred. But the limits of our article will constrain 
us to exclude every thing which does not relate to the direct 
object of the mission, namely the condition and prospects of 
the Jews. As a book of travels, the volume furnishes de- 
lightful reading; and we have certainly never perused a 
work of this kind which from beginning to end was so im- 
bued with the most affectionate piety. The excellent 
authors, throughout their pilgrimage, seem to have beheld 


every object, with hearts subjected to an extraordinary 
spiritual unction.* 


* In condensing the more important parts of this narrative, we shall fre- 
quently interweave the language of the writers, even when we do not indicate 
our obligation to them by inverted commas, 
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It adds to the interest of the work, that, while its third 
edition was passing through the press, one of the brethren 
above named, the Rev. Mr. M’Cheyne, departed this life. 
“It was his meat to do the will of his Father, and to finish 
his work. He carried about with him a deep consciousness 
of sin, and rested with steady confidence in the righteous- 
ness of Immanuel. During the six short years of his minis- 
try, he was the instrument of saving more souls than many 
true servants of God have done during half a century. But 
(adds one of his associates) as,in our journey to Jerusalem, 
he hastened before us all to get a sight of the city of the 
Great King, so now he has got the start of us all in seeing 
bra New Jerusalem that is to come out of heaven from 
God.”’ 

The deputation sailed from Dover on the 12th of April, 
1839, and went overland from Boulogne to Marseilles, In 
this city they learned that there were about a thousand Jews. 
The Rabbi, whom they met, was a neologian, and a rejecter 
of the Talmud. In Genoa, there is a synagogue, but there 
are only about 250 residents. Several have lately became 
Roman Catholics. In other places, the following numbers 
are reported: Milan, 1500; Ferrara, 4000; Turin, 1500; 
Nice, 500; Rome, 5000 or 6000; Gibraltar, 2000. In all 
the Italian towns, they keep boxes in the synagogues, in- 
scribed, “For Jerusalem,” or “For Saphet.’? ‘The Jews 
of Italy write pure Hebrew, and not Italian in Hebrew 
characters. 

Leghorn is the principal place in Italy for Jews. They 
number about 10,000. The synagogue is reckoned the finest 
in Europe, except that of Amsterdam. The place of the 
ark, and the desk,are of marble. About 500 attended ser- 
vice. Close by the ark stood two Orientals, in Eastern cos- 
tume, venerable men, with long grey beards, lately come 
from Jerusalem. There was also an eminent Jew from 
Saloniki. Such visits are frequent. The deputation visited 
the Jews’ library, where they saw Hebrew works on the 
sciences; Hebrew copies of Euclid, Josephus, and Philo, 
and an Encyclopedia in five volumes. They visited the 
free school, containing 180 boys, and 80 girls. A Rabbi 
from Barbary shewed them his Hebrew books, most of 
which were obscure commentaries. The Jews here are of 
such importance that their festivals are noted in the alma- 
nac. They are governed by a council of forty men, called 
“Elders.” They send about four thousand dollars a year 
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to Palestine: this is gathered in boxes, and goes to Jerusa- 
lem, Hebron, Saphet, and Tiberias. 

On the vessel which took them to Egypt, they found four 
eastern Jews, with whom they had some interesting dis- 
course. At Alexandria, the service in the Frank synagogue 
was attended by only ten persons; three of whom were 
natives of Egypt; the others from Trieste, Leghorn and 
other commercial towns of Europe. From these persons 
they learned, that there are about one thousand Jews in 
Alexandria, and two thousand in Cairo. The richest are 
all sarafs, or money-changers. 

We would gladly give many specimens of the pleasing 
narrative which concerns the entrance of the travellers into 
the Land of Promise. But this we must forbear. On 
almost every page we find some striking illustrations of 
schripture like what follows: 

““Wearied with the constant motion of the camel, we sometimes 
dismounted and beguiled the way by culling a few of the choice 
pinks and wild mountain flowers that grew among the rocks. Here 
we overtook an African playing with all his might upon a shep- 
herd’s pipe made of two reeds. This was the first time we had 
seen any marks of joy in the land, for certainly ‘All joy is 
darkened, and the mirth of the land is gone.’ We afterwards 
found that the Jews have no harp, nor tabret, nor instrument of 
music in the Holy Land. In all parts of it, they have an aspect of 
timidity and rooted sorrow. So fully are the words fulfilled, <All the 
metry hearted do sigh, the mirth of tabrets ceaseth, the noise of them 
that rejoice endeth, the joy of the harp ceaseth.’ All the men we 
met with were strangers; ancient Israel are left ‘few in number. 
whereas they were as the stars of heaven for multitude.’ We have 
not as yet met a single child of Abraham in their own land. The 
threatening of Isaiah has come to pass, ‘your land, strangers de- 
vour it in your presence, and it is desolate, as overthrown by 
strangers.” 

At Jerusalem they were welcomed by Mr. Nicolayson, 
the well-known missionary of the London Society. They 
met also two travellers just from Petra, Lord Hamilton and 
Mr. Lyttleton. In answer to their inquiries about the con- 
version of the Jews, they found the difficulties greater in 
Palestine than elsewhere. For, 1. Jerusalem is the strong- 
hold of Rabbinism. 2. The Jews must be reached individu- 
ally ; soit is like wrenching out the stones of a building one 
byone. 3. Itisreckoned a horrible calamity for one to become 
an apostate in the Holy City. 4. All Jews inthe Holy Land 
are dependent for support on supplies from Europe. 5. 
There are no schools, nor are there any worldly induce- 
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ments, as in Europe, for young Hebrews to receive an edu- 
cation. 

The great reason for erecting a church on Mount Zion, is 
that the Jews may see that Christianity is not Romanism. 
The hope of Messiah’s coming is strong in many hearts at 
Jerusalem. Some expected it,in 1840, and said that if it did 
not take place they would turn Christians. They are poor, 
wretched, and sadly divided. The week before the arrival 
of the Deputation, a Jew had been beaten to death by order 
of the governor. On one occasion when visiting Olivet, 
they met a number of Jewesses, unusually gay and well 
dressed. This was in honour of Sir Moses Montefiori from 
London, who had come on a visit of love to his brethren, 
and whose tent was now pitched on one of the eminences. 
He had fixed a cord round the tents at a little distance, that 
he might keep himself in quarantine, the plague being in the 
city. Outside of this, was a crowd of twenty or thirty 
Jews who were presenting petitions for money. Sir Moses 
and his lady were very courteous, and offered cake and 
wine to the missionaries. He conversed ‘freely on the 
state of the land, and on prophecy; said the Bible was the 
best guide-book in Palestine; and with much feeling re- 
marked, that, sitting in this very place within sight of Mount 
Moriah, he had read Solomon’s prayer over and over again. 
1 Kings, viil. vee: ai 

One point of great interest in the inquiries of the mission- 
aries, was the number of Jews in the Holy Land. They 
give the following results, as afforded by Mr. Young the 
British Consul, and Mr. Nicolayson, respectively, 


Mr. Youne. Mr. Niconayson. 

Jerusalem, 5000 or 6000 6000 or 7000 
Nablous, 150 200 200 
Hebron, 700 800 700 800 
Tiberias, 600 700 1200 
Saphet, 1500 2000 

Kaipha, 150 200 150 200 
Sidon, 250 300 300 
Tyre, 130 150 150 
Jaffa, 60 60 
Acre; 200 200 
Villages of Galilee, 400 580 400 500 


It is however difficult to make an exact estimate, Mr, 
Young reckons, in round numbers, about ten thousand Jews 
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in Palestine. There is an annual influx, but not greater 
than the loss by deaths. They are ina wretched state, and 
constantly quarrelling among themselves. In Jerusalem 
there are five hundred acknowledged paupers, and five 
hundred more who receive alms. A few are shopkeepers, a 
few more hawkers; and a very few operatives. Nota 
single Jew cultivates the soil of his fathers. They are more- 
over oppressed and overreached by their rabbis. In conse- 
quence of the protection afforded-by the consulate, they are 
becoming much attached to British Christians. Another 
important fact is, that converted Jews have complete access 
to their brethren. Five converts were there at the time, 
who maintained free intercourse with the Jews. 

The extraordinary interest which attaches to this whole 
subject induces us to give some space to an abridged report 
of the answers made to questions furnished by the Scottish 
Committee. 


“T, What is the number of Jews in Jerusalem and in the Holy Land 2? 

“We have already set down briefly the answer to this question. 
A few more particulars may be added. In Jerusalem 1000 Jews pay 
taxes, and all of these are males from thirteen years old and upwards. 
The Jews marry very young, so that allowing five to a family there 
are 5000. Foreign Jews, not taxed, may give 2000 more. This 
however is more than the real amount. They are increasing in the 
cities on the coast. They arenow admitted toTyre. AlgerineJews 
now emigrate under French protection. At the utmost, the Jewish 
population of Palestine may be set down at 12,000. 

“TI. Has the number of Jews been increasing of late years 2 

«Their numbers increased from 1832 to 1837, under the Pasha’s 
government, and since the French occupation of Algiers. During the 
last two years, there has been little orno increase. Mortality is very 
great, from the plague, change of climate, oppression, and poverty. 
Some would be glad to go away. Their reasons for coming are, 
1. The universal belief that every Jew who dies out of the land must 
perform a subterraneous passage back to it, that he may rise in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat. 2. They believe that to die in this land is 
certain salvation, though they are not exempted from ‘the beating 
in the grave, and the eleven months of Purgatory.’ 2. They believe 
that those who reside here have immediate communication with 
Heaven, and that the Rabbis are in a manner inspired. 4. They ex- 
pect the appearing of the Messiah, and think a crisis is approaching. 

“IU. Are the Jews in Palestine supported by their brethren in other 
parts of the world 2 

‘Generally speaking, they are all supported by a contribution 
made by their brethren in other lands. A few have property, but 
even these may receive a share. Five ducats, or about seventeen 
dollars, is thought a good share. Messengers used to go to the chief 
cities of Europe, to make collection. Of late, money is deposited in 
Amsterdam, and thence transmitted to Beyrout. The average’ is 
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about fourteen thousand dollars. The largest collections are from 
Amsterdam ; not much from Great Britain. A small portion is ap- 
propriated, by legacy, to those who study here. 

“TV. Is there kept up a constant and rapid communication between 
the Jews in Palestine, and those in other parts of the world 2 

“ The Rabbis of Palestine maintain a constant communication with 
their brethren all over the world. In one respect, indeed, it may be 
said, that Jerusalem is not the centre of Jewish influence, for there is 
little outgoing from it; the Jews are stationary there; yet, en the 
other hand, it is true that Jerusalem is the heart of the nation, and 
every thing done there or in the Holy Land will tell upon the whole 
Jewish world. The communication, however, is by no means rapid, 
being carried on by means of messengers. 

“V. From what countries do the Jews principally come ? 

«‘ The greatest number from Poland, and the Austrian dominions. 
Many come from Russia, and many more would ome, if they were 
not hindered. Therearesome from Wallachia and Moldavia; a few 
from Holland ; but scarcely any from Britain. All these being Euro- 
peans receive the name of Ashkenazim. The native Jews, subjects 
of the country, are called Sephardim, and are almost all of Spanish 
extraction, Gen. x.3, Obadiah 20. They come principally from Tur- 
key in Europe, from Saloniki, Constantinople, and the Dardanelles. 
Those who come from Asia Minor are chiefly from Smyma. Many 
have come from Africa, especially of late years, from Morocco, and 
the Barbary States, from Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. These bring 
French passports, and are therefore under protection. There are a 
few from Alexandria and Cairo. Mr. Nicolayson never saw any 
Jews from India, though several have gone to India and retumed. 
They have occasional communication by individuals with Yemen and 
Sennah. There are many Spanish Jews, aud several Polish families, 
who have been here for generations, whose fathers and grandfathers 
have died here, and who are natives of Palestine. But most even of 
these count themselves foreigners still, and they generally contrive 
to make a tour to Europe some time in their life. 

“VI. Are there many Rabbis in Palestine ? 

“There is oftena great mistake made about the rank of those who 
get the title of Rabbi. The truth is, all are included in that class, 
who are not in the class 4m Haaretz, that is, the uneducated. For- 
merly, the Rabbis were a kind of clergy, and were appointed by lay- 
ing on of hands, but now there is no such distinction. The official 
Rabbi does not even preside in the synagogue, but deputes this to 
another, the Hazan, who is often chosen because of his fine voice. 
The only part of the duty which is reserved peculiarly for the priest, 
is pronouncing the blessing. None but a Cohen, a priest of Aaron’s 
line, can do this. In the synagogue any one may be called up to 
read. This custom appears to be as old as the days of the Lord. 
The only distinction is, that first a Cohen is called up to read, then a 
Levite, then a common Israelite. Most of the Jews in the Holy 
Land spend their time in a sort of study or reading ; but this is chiefly 
Talmudical ; and none are as learned as many in Europe. 

“The Yishvioth are not seats of learning; they are rather situa- 
tions of emolument, though originally intended to encourage learn- 
ing. There are nominally thirty-six of these reading places in Jeru- 
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salem, but often the books belonging to two or three are collected into 
one. These have been established by individuals for behoof of their 
souls. Five or six readers are elected to each of them, one or two of 
whom are expected to be always reading the Talmud there, and 
each of these receives 100 or 150 piastres a year to maintain him. 
In many cases the rooms are much neglected. 

“VII. What are the peculiar characteristics of the Jews in 
Palestine 2 : Ay: 

“ Their principal characteristic is, that they are all strict Rabbinists, 
though in this they can hardly be said to differ from the Polish Jews. 
They are also superstitious in the extreme. Their real characteristic 
may be inferred from the fact, that those who come are the elite of 
the devotional and strictly religious Jews of other countries. They 
have so little trade that their covetousness and cheating are tnrned 
upon one another. 

“VILL. What are the feelings of the Jews in Palestine towards 
Christianity ? 

“IX. What success has attended the efforts hitherto made for 
their conversion 2 

“These two questions involve one another. The first effort of the 
London Society was made in 1820, by a Swiss clergyman named 
Tschudi. Joseph Wolff then made two visits. Soon after, Mr. 
Lewis Waye, and Mr. Lewis, an Irish clergyman, came out, and 
were followed in 1824 by Dr. Dalton, a medical man. It was to aid 
him that Mr. Nicolayson was sent out in 1825. In 1826, Dr. Dalton 
died. Mr. N. lived some time at Beyrout and Saphet, making much 
impression, but awaking the jealousy of the Rabbis. He left the 
country, in 1827, for four years, and travelled on the Barbary coast. 
In 1832 he returned, and, under favour of the Pasha, spent the win- 
ter at Sidon. In 1833, he and Mr. Calman, who had recently come, 
visited the holy cities. In 1833 Mr. N. brought his family to the 
house on Mount Zion where he now lives. From the year 1835 the 
Jewish mission may be regarded as established in the Holy City. In 
1836 Mr. N. visited England, and returned the next year. In July 
1838, Mr. Pieritz and Mr. Levi, converted Jews, but not in orders, 
were sent out; and in December, Dr. Gerstmann, and his assistant 
Mr. Bergheim, both converted Jews, and both physicians, arrived. 

“The efforts made have been blessed to the conversion of some 
Jews in Jerusalem, though it is still the day of small things. A Jew 
named Simeon was awakened at Bucarest by reading a New Testa- 
ment and some tracts which he received from a Jew who did not 
understand them. In Smyrna he met Mr. Nicolayson, and accom- 
panied him as a servant to Jerusalem. He and all his family were 
baptized at Jerusalem last Easter. Another case was that of Chaii, 
or Hymen Paul, an acquaintance of Simeon. In 1838, Rabbi Joseph 
was awakened at Jerusalem: he is a young man of learning. Three 
Rabbis have lately become inquirers. When Rabbi Joseph was 
awakened, a herem or excommunication was pronounced against the 
missionaries, and all who should have dealings with them. But 
when Dr. Gerstmann came, the Jews began to break through it. 
Another herem was pronounced, but in vain. The Rabbi refused to 
publish it, saying he would not be the cause of hindering his poor 
and sick brethren from going to behealed. This shews the value of 
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medical missionaries. The more general fruits of the establishment 
have been these: 1. The distinction between true and false Christi- 
anity has been clearly set before the eyes ofthe Jews. 2. The study 
of the Old Testament has been forced upon them; so that they cannot 
avoid it. 3. The word of God has become more and more the only 
ground ofcontroversy. The support of inquirers and converts is one of 
the chief difficulties that meets a Missionary here. The institution of 
a printing press, to afford them both manual and mental labour, has 
been proposed. An hospital has also been set on foot. 

“X. What modes of operation have been employed ? 

“Personal intercourse only. The Missionaries make tours, and 
distribute books. Mr. Nicolayson has sold about 5000 Hebrew Bibles. 
The New Testament is given to persons in whom confidence is re- 
posed. At one time fifty copies of the whole Bible were sold; but 
they afterwards found the New Testament torn out, and its place 
supplied by Jarchi’s commentary in manuscript. The Jews will not 
take tracts openly. Many of their Old Testaments have been con- 
veyed to Bagdad and to India. 

“XI. How far is the health of Missionaries affected by the 
clumate 2? 

“ The climate of Jerusalem is decidedly healthy. The sicknesses 
and deaths among the Missionaries ean hardly be attributed to the 
climate. 

“ Xil. What kind of house-accommodation is. there, and what is the 
expense of living in Palestine ? 

«“ The house-accommodation in Jerusalem is tolerably comfortable. 
One of the Missionaries pays £15, and another £17 a-year, as house- 
rent. In the winter it is hard to keep them dry. Provisions are 
easily got, but the expense of living is rising; as there is more money 
in the country. It is necessary to keep a house and servants, and. 
to lay up stores: this would require at least £100 a-year.” 


At Hebron, an old Jew, Rabbi Haiim, blind with age, 
hearing of Mr. Nicolayson’s arrival with the missionaries, 
sent him an oka of wine. They afterwards went to his 
house, and were kindly received in the outer court; about 
a dozen Jews and as many children gathered round the 
strangers, while several Jewesses stood ata little distance, 
in silence. The Jewish quarter contains two synagogues, 
one Spanish and the other Polish, There is little deserving 
of notice in either. The Jews of Hebron are about eighty 
in number. At Sychar, Mr. Bonar, waking before sunrise, 
wandered through a grove of fruit-trees towards the gate of 
the town. Finding it already open, he entered. « Wan- 
dering alone at this early hour in the streets of Sychar 
seemed like a dream. A Jewish boy whom he met led him 
to the synagogue. It was small but clean, and quite full 
of worshippers. They meet for an hour at sunrise every 
day. There were perhaps fifty persons present, and every 
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one wore the Zephiilin, or phylacteries, on the left hand 
and forehead, this being the custom at morning prayer. 
They seemed really devout.”’ 

During another visit to the synagogue of Sychar, they 
had much discourse with the Jews, concerning the Messiah, 
and aroused the indignation of the women. While they 
were talking, a Samaritan came into the synagogue and sat 
down. His dress was better than that of the poor Jews: he 
wore ascarletmantle. This led toa visit by the Missionaries 
to the Samaritan synagogue, a clean airy apartment, hav- 
ing the floor carpeted, and which they entered unshod. One 
half the floor was raised, perhaps for reading the law. 
They were not allowed to enter the side-recess, where the 
manuscripts are kept. At length, by means of a douceur, 
the priest agreed to show the Torah, or Pentateuch, written, 
they say, by the hand of Abishua, the son of Phinehas, and 
of course 3600 years old. It was taken from its velvet 
cover. The rollers are adorned with silver at the ends, and 
the back of the roll is covered with green silk. It is cer- 
tainly ancient. The parchment is much soiled and worn, 
but the letters are quite legible, being the old Samaritan 
character. The prayer books which lay about were in the 
same character and in manuscript. 

The Samaritans speak very little Hebrew ; their language 
is Arabic. The ,missionaries conversed by means of an 
interpreter. The son of the priest, an inquiring young 
man, admitted that the “seed of the woman’’ referred to 
the Messiah ; and said they still expected a prophet “like 
unto Moses.’? They do not believe in the restoration of the 
Jews. The enmity between the two is less than it once 
was, but is still perceptible. 

It is with great self-denial that we withhold the introduc- 
tion of striking little incidents which abound in every part 
of this volume: the following is only a specimen out of 
many : 


“A little Jew boy, named Mordecai, with sparkling bright eyes, 
had for some time kept fast hold of Mr. M’Cheyne’s hand. He could 
speak nothing but Arabic, but by means of most expressive signs, he 
entreated Mr. M’Cheyne to go with him. He consented, and the 
little boy, with the greatest joy, led him through streets and lanes, 
then opening a door, and leading the way up astair, he brought him 
to the house of the Jewish Hazan. The room into which he was 
led was very clean, delightfully cool, and neatly furnished in the 
ee mode, with carpets, and a divan with cushions all around. ~ 

he Hazan was not at home, but his wife soon appeared, and re 
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ceived the stranger with all kindness. She was dressed in the pe- 
culiar attire of the Jewish female, and carried a long pipe in her 
hand, which she occasionally smoked. Her only language was 
Arabic, for the females in Palestine appear to be strangers to the 
Hebrew, and are thus entirely shut out from understanding the word 
of God which is read m their synagogues. She ordered rose-water 
to be brought—and then coffee—and seemed gratified to be permitted 
to entertain her unexpected guest. On taking leave, the little guide 
urged him to pay another visit. He led the way to the Bazaar, and 
there stopped beside the shop of a merchant, a venerable man, say- 
ing Yehudi, ‘a Jew.’ Sitting down on the stone pavement, the He- 
brew Bible was produced, and the passage read was the ‘ dry bones’ 
of Ezekiel. Several Jews gathered round who could speak Italian 
or the Lingua Franca, and all joined in the discussion by turns. 
The merchant himself seemed to be a worldly Jew, and cared little 
about divine things; but some of the rest were interested. Leaving 
this group the little Jew proposed to guide Mr. M’Cheyne to the well 
of Jacob, which he said he knew. But the day was too far spent, 
as we had agreed to leave Sychar at noon.” 

In the neighborhood of Mount Carmel, the deputation 
saw aninteresting scene. About twenty Jews from Khaifa 
came along the shore to the tent of Sir Moses Montefior1, 
to show him respect before his departure. They were of all 
ages, and most of them dressed in the Eastern manner. It 
was affecting to see even this number marching together in 
their own land. They met with the same persons in the 
synagogue, all wearing the Tadlith, or shawl with fringes, 
and the Zephillin. With three or four from Russia, they 
conversed in German. On being asked what they expected 
Messiah would do at his coming, one of them said nobody 
could ever know that; and turned to Daniel xii. 9: thus 
evading the subject of a suffering Messiah. In reply toan 
application of Isaiah i. 15, to their prayers, they said, “ we 
do not make many prayers; our prayers are very few.” 
There were several little boys present, wearing the Ze- 
phillin. Several of the little children came near, and kissed 
the hands of the missionaries, laying them on their heads, 
and asking their blessing, in the Jewish manner. “ They 
little knew,’’ adds the narrative, “ how truly we longed that 
God would pour out his blessing on Israel’s seed, and. his 
Spirit on their offspring.” ms 

On arriving at Beyrout, in July, a change was made in 
the plans of the Deputation. Dr. Black had begun to sink 
under the fatigue of the journey, and it was determined that 
he and Dr. Keith should proceed homewards by Constanti- 
nople and the Danube ; while the two younger members of 
the Deputation should remain to visit the Jews of Galilee, 
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and return to England by a land journey through Europe. 
To aid them, Mr. Calman, a Christian Israelite, who had 
formerly laboured five years in Palestine, was engaged to 
accompany them. ; 
Mr. M’Cheyne and Mr. Bonar visited a synagogue 1n 
Sidon. Two lads maintained an animated conversation 
with Mr. B., during which he produced his Hebrew New 
Testament, and asked one of them to read a chapter. They 
began very readily to read Matt. ii., but when they had al- 
most finished it an elder Jew looked over their shoulder, 
and whispered to them the name of the book which they 
were reading. They immediately closed the book, and 
one of them started from his seat. The old Rabbi went to 
his house, and brought out a Hebrew New Testament, one 
of those printed by the London Society, a good deal worn. 
He turned to Mark xiii. 32., where Jesus says that he did 
not know the day of his second coming, and asked how 
then he could be God. One bitter Jew made signs to have 
them thrust out of the synagogue; but the rest showed 
greater kindness, especially a young Rabbi from Barbary, 
who spoke a little French. He exhibited manuscripts of 
the law, one of which he said was written at Bagdad, three 
hundred years ago. It had cost them two hundred dol- 
lars. He stated the number of Jews at Sidon to be 300. 
At Tyre, the first Jew whom they met was from Algiers. 
He spoke French, and said there were about a hundred Jews 
in Tyre: of these, five families had come recently from Al- 
giers, and the rest from Saphet, on account of losses by the 
earthquake. The synagogue was the most wretched they 
had yet seen, having a solitary lamp beside the ark. 
Saphet is a name proverbial in the records of Judaism. 
It is beautifully situated on a hill, overlooking the sea of 
Galilee. The Jews regard the place as singularly holy, 
because Simeon, author of the Zohar, and many other emi- 
nent rabbis, are buried near it. In the synagogue were 
found several persons reading the Talmud and the Com- 
mentators, There are two synagogues of the Ashkenazim, 
and two of the Sephardim; andsix Yishvioth. One of the 
former was visited: it was very neat and clean, beautifully 
lighted with lamps of olive oil. Several venerable men 
were seated all around; more than half of the worshippers 
had heads verging to pure white, and grey hair flowing on 
their shoulders. Mr. Bonar adds: ' 
“Tt was indeed a new scene to us. In reading their prayers 
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nothing could exceed their vehemency. They read withall their 
might; then cried aloud like Baal’s prophets on Mount Carmel : 
and from time to time, the tremulous voice of some aged Jew rose 
above all the rest in earnestness. The service was performed evident- 
ly as a work of special merit. One old man often clasped both hands 
together, and wrung them as in an agony of distress, till he exhausted 
his voice. All of them, old and young, moved the body backward 
and forward, rocking to and fro, and bending toward the ground. 
This indeed is an important part of worship, in the estimation of strict 
Talmudists, because David says, ‘All my bones shall say, Lord who 
is like unto thee?? When all was over one young man remained 
behind, prolonging his devotions, in great excitement. We at first 
thought that he was deranged, and was caricaturing the rest, but were 
assured, that, on the contrary, he was a peculiarly devoutman Some- 
times he struck the wall and sometimes stamped with his feet; often 
he bent his whole body to the ground, crying aloud, ‘ Adonai, is not 
Israel thy people? in a reproachful tone, as if angry that God did 
not immediately answer. The whole service seemed embodying to 
the life the description given by Isaiah, ‘ Wherefore have we fasted 
say they, and thou seest not? wherefore have we afflicted our souls, 
and thou takest no knowledge ?'—‘ Ye shall not fast as ye do this 
day, to make your voice to be heard on high.’” 


All the Ashkenazim at Saphet are ‘ Chasidim,’ by far the 
most pharisaical sect. But the Jews of Tiberias are said to 
exceed these in vehemence and bodily exercise. The syna- 
gogues of the Sephardim are both within a small court, in 
which fig trees are planted: and both are clean, white- 
washed, and well lighted. 

Tiberias is another of the four holy cities. It has three 
synagogues of Ashkenazim and two of Sephardim, besides 
several reading-rooms, very clean and airy buildings, espe- 
cially those of the Sephardim. In one of the former were 
seated three old men, with beards white as snow, one 
nearly deaf, and all nearly blind, poring over volumes of 
the Talmud. This synagogue was cool and pleasant, with 
a number of Hebrew books. In another synagogue, the 
missionaries found a number of Jews sitting, who at first 
conversed freely, but on being warned became silent. For 
news had begun to go abroad, that the strangers had come 
to convert them from their faith. Among the Sephardim, 
their reception was more kind. In one of their synagogues 
was an old Jew, seated on the ground, with twenty chil- 
dren, whom he was teaching to read the first chapter of 
the Lamentations, with the proper tones. Here there was 
a discussion for about an hour; Mr. Calman speaking in 
Arabic. Two venerable rabbis were brought in, but did 
not choose to remain. On the opposite side of the court 
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was one of the best of their Yishvioth, divided into three 
apartments, with a large collection of books. Immediately 
under the windows lay the Sea of Galilee. Owing to the 
calamitous state of the country, there were only 600 Jews 
then in Tiberias. Like those of Saphet, they are in daily 
terror, on account of the Bedouins. No one of the Jews 
could show any antiquities connected with the Mishna and 
Gemara—or the famous school.of Tiberias. 

The Deputation visited every city and village in Pales- 
tine where Jews are to be found, except Jaffa and two 
small villages on Mount Naphtali, and they were led to 
the conclusion, that the Holy Land presents the most im- 
portant and interesting of all the fields of labour among the 
Jews. The Jews are in affliction there, and are therefore 
more friendly : they are humble, and cling to any one who 
shows them kindness. They are Rabbinical Jews, without 
any taint of French infidelity or German neology, and real- 
‘ly expect the coming of Messiah. Judea is in an import- 
ant sense the centre of the Jewish world. At Ibraila, a 
small town on the Danube, Messrs. Bonar and M’Cheyne 
were told by a Jew of the conversions which had taken place 
at Jerusalem. Moreover, the Jews of Palestine look on 
the English as their friends ; while there is no country un- 
der heaven to which Christians turn with such lively inte- 
rest as Palestine. The northern part of the land is still an 
open field, after all the labours of the London Society. 
The town of Saphet seems to be indicated as the site of a 
future Scottish mission. “If the Church of Scotland were 
privileged to establish a mission in Saphet, what an hon- 
our would it be to tread, as it were, in the very footsteps 
of the Saviour, to make the very rocks that re-echoed his 
‘strong crying and tears,’ and the very hills where he said, 
«Blessed are the peacemakers,’ resound with the cries of 
believing prayer, and with the proclamation of the gospel 
of peace! And if God were to own and bless our efforts, 
would not the words of the prophet receive a second fulfil- 
ment, ¢‘ The land of Zebulon and the land of Nephthalim, by 
the way of the sea beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles ; 
the people which sat in darkness, saw great light; and to 
them which sat in the region and shadow of death, light is 
sprung up?’ ” 

At Smyrna they met with Giovanni Baptist Cohen, a 
converted Israelite, in the service of the London Society. 
By his means they acquired much valuable information. 
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The Jewish population of Smyrna is about 9000, and they 
are building an additional synagogue, though they have 
already ten or twelve. Mr. Cohen is the only missionary : 
he speaks, with some ease, Italian, French, Spanish, Greek, 
English, Turkish, Armenian and Hebrew. He thinks a 
great number of Jews in Smyrna are almost persuaded to 
be Christians. Numbers profess to believe that Jesus is 
the Messiah, but wish to retain Jewish ceremonies. These 
are generally persons of wealth, who are weary of the do- 
mination of the rabbis. The Jewish schools of Smyrna are 
numerous, but are wretchedly conducted. This is a place 
evidently suited for a Jewish mission. 

In Constantinople, according to the best accounts, includ- 
ing its suburban appendages, there are not fewer than 
80,000 Jews. Most of these were originally Spanish Jews, 
whose fathers fled thither when expelled from Spain. They 
therefore speak both Spanish and Turkish. There are 
about 600 German and 200 Italian Jews. The great mass 
are ignorant. The Spanish Jews, as might be expected, are 
very bitter in their enmity against Christianity. The most 
formidable hinderance to any missionary operation in Con- 
stantinople, is the total want of protection to converts and 
inquirers ; for the Jews, being recognised by government 
as a community, have power to get any of their brethren 
banished. Ifa Jew becomes a Protestant Christian, he is 
moreover rejected by the hierarchical sects. Mr. Farman, 
the Jewish missionary of the London Society, has some- 
times been visited by as many as twenty inquiring Jews 
at once, all desiring baptism, if only they could be protected. 
The Spanish Jews are strict Talmudists: they all expect 
the Messiah, and some of them had fixed on the year 1840, 
for his coming. Mr. Schauffler, the American missionary 
to the Jews, receives an honourable notice in this work. 
On a visit to the Jewish quarter, Mr. Bonar and his com- 
panion, found a school of eighty. They had a few leaves 
instead of books. At the moment of the visit, they were 
reading the words, For a small moment have I forsaken 
thee, but with great mercies will I gather thee. In alk 
the schools which were visited, the accommodations were 
wretched, and the teachers illiterate. There were sixteen 
synagogues in this quarter alone, and three in Pera. 

In Galatz,the Missionaries visited a Rabbi; he was suspi- 
cious of them, being accustomed to the persecution of the 
Greek church. His synagogue was a poor little edifice : still 
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they had their alms-box for the Holy Land. The persons 
present said that they could not but hate their persecutors. 
The year before some Jews had caricatured the Greek rites : 
five of their number were imprisoned, and fined 5000 ducats. 
The Ionian Greeks burn a Jew in effigy every year at 
Easter. They have no idea of a Christian who regards 
them with kindness. The Rabbi said that there were 500 
Jews in Galatz; but the Vice-consul thought there must 
be 2000. 

At Bucarest,in Wallachia, which they took in their route, 
they found that the Jews were subject to less. extortion than 
in Moldavia. The highest number given in that city was 
7000, the lowest 2800. There are seven synagogues of 
Polish Jews, who are almost all mechanics. Those who 
belong to the same trade attend the same synagogue. 
There is a handsome Spanish synagogue, frequented by the 
wealthier class. They are corrupt and immoral ina high 
degree. The ceremonies of New Year’s Day were here 
observed with great pomp. Asa specimen of the conver- 
sations in which the Missionaries were frequently involved, 
we give their account ofa single interview : 


“Sept. 10. In the forenoon, we set out to call on Samuel Hille, 

a Jewish banker, who was to introduce us to Rabbi Bibas of Corfa. 
By mistake we were led to the house of a wealthy Spanish Jew, and 
ushered into a fine suite of apartments. Several Jewish ladies came 
in, fully dressed for the festival of the season. They received us 
very politely, and after discovering our mistake, directed us to the 
banker’s house. He was not at home, but we found his son (who 
said that he had seen us at the synagogue), and his three daughters, 
richly attired, wearing diamonds on their heads—for the daughters 
of Judah, even in their captivity, have the same love for gay apparel 
that they had in the days of Isaiah. In conversation with the son, 
we soon found that he was one of those Jews who care little about 
Palestine, and do not expect a Messiah, believing that education and 
civilization alone can exalt the Jews; to which he added, ‘a know- 
- ledge of arms, that they may defend their land when they get posses- 
sion of it.” We afterwards saw his father, who conducted us to the 
house where the Rabbi of Corfu waslodging. Rabbi Bibas received 
us politely. He spoke English with great fluency, told us he was a 
native of Gibraltar, and was proud of being a British subject. He 
has a congregation of 4000 under his care in Corfu. On our en- 
trance he excused himself for not rising, a slight indisposition and the 
fatigue of travelling obliged him to lie on the sofa. We said, ‘The 
Eastern manner became one of his nation.” He replied, ‘No! no! 
the Jews are not Easterns! We said, ‘Abraham came from the 
distant East.’ ‘True, but you are not to reckon a nation by their first 
parent.’ Immediately he began to speak of the situation of the Ptom- 
ised Land, asking us to say, Why God chose Israel for his peculiar 
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people, and that portion of the earth as their land. Much conversa- 
tion arose on these points, and as often as we tried to break off and 
introduce something bearing more directly on our object, he stopped 
us by affecting great logical accuracy, and holding us to the point, if 
we had any pretensions to the character of logical reasoners. He 
denied that God ever meant the Jews to be a people separate from 
other nations, asserting that He intended them to enlighten all the 
earth, a duty which they must still perform whenever it shall be in 
their power. If they had means like the English, they ought to send 
out Missionaries. When we gave this reason why God chose Israel 
to be a peculiar people, ‘that the Lord wished to show that he was 
a sovereign God,’ he disputed this, because his sovereignty was 
already known to the heathen. He thought we must be content to 
reckon it among the secret things which belong to God. He shewed 
great craftiness and skill in keeping the conversation from turning on 
matters of experimental religion ; for that was evidently his aim. 
On our rising to take leave, and mentioning that love to Israel had 
brought us to visit him, he declared that he loved Christians ex- 
ceedingly, and that no Christian loved the Jews more than he loved 
the Christians. He said that he was travelling for his degraded 
brethren, to see what might be done for them ; and was anxious to 
meet with Sir Moses Montefiori on his return from the Holy Land. 
He disliked our reference to scripture. Thus, on his remarking that 
the Jews must have been a very holy people since God so preserved 
them, we replied in the words of Ezekiel, ‘ Not for your sakes do 1 
this, saith the Lord God, be it known unto you.’ But he hastily 
changed to another topic.” 


Between Bucarest and Jassy, our travellers arrived at a 
place called Waslui, where they found a Khan filled with 
Jews, on their way to Jassy, to keep the Day of Atonement. 
On the eve of that solemn day, it is their custom to kill a 
cock for every man, and a hen for every woman. During 
the prayer, the individual offering moves the fowl three 
times round his head. Then they lay their hands on it, as 
the hands used to be laid on the sacrifices, and immediately 
give it to be slaughtered. The Missionaries rose at 2 A. M. 
and saw the Shochet, or “slayer,’’ going round the houses, 
waking each Jewish family, and giving a light from his 
lantern, that they might bring out their Cipporah, or “atone- 
ment,” namely the cock and hen. Everywhere the sound 
of imprisoned fowls was to be heard, and a light was seen 
in all the dwellings of Israel. At one window, a little boy 
was reading prayers, and his widowed mother standing over 
him, with a white hen in her hands. Ata certain point, 
she waved it about her head, saying in Hebrew, This be 
my substitute, this be my exchange, this be my atonement; 
this fowl shall go to death, and I to u blessed life. This 
was done three times, and then the door was opened, and 
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out ran the boy to the Shochet, carrying the fowl to be slain 
ina propermanner. “ How remarkably does this ceremony 
show a lingering knowledge in Israel of the imputation of 
sin, and of the need of the shedding of blood, before sin can 
be forgiven !”’ 

At Jassy, which they entered about sunset, they found 
the Jews dressing, or shutting up their shops. No one 
would be absent from the Atonement Service. Many of 
them were fine looking men, and the Jewesses were beauti- 
fully attired, some wearing jewels. The synagogue was 
crowded to excess. The Absolution Chant, or Col Nidre, 
had already been sung. The number of lights and the 
inultitude of worshippers made the air oppressive, in all the 
synagogues which were visited, and the perspiration was 
running off the devotees, whose frantic cries might be 
heard to a distance. They clapped, and clasped, and 
wrung their hands, struck the prayer-book, and beat their 
breasts, and writhed their bodies as at Saphet and Tiberias. 
They keep up prayers all night and all the next day, till the 
time of evening when « the stars appear.”” The next day, 
twelve synagogues were visited, and were found full of 
men, women, and children. At one of them were many 
mothers, with their children in cradles or at the breast, sit- 
ting outside in their best apparel. Thus Joel says of a fast, 
“Assemble the elders, gather the children, and those that 
suck the breasts.” Many men, unable to enter, were pray- 
ing without, with their faces towards Jerusalem. In the 
prayers they rehearse most of Leviticus xvi. The remain- 
ing service consists in reading a Hebrew poem, which few 
understand, though all join in reading it. Many even of 
the boys were weeping or sobbing aloud. In Jassy there 
are no less than two hundred synagogues, and of these 
thirty are large. The consul reckoned the Jews at 20,000. 
They are not oppressed by the government, but are ill 
treated by the Moldavian people. They all speak a cor- 
rupt German. There have been about twenty converts to 
the Greek faith. The schools are numerous but poor. 


“About six in the evening, we went to two of the largest 
Synagogues, to see the ceremonies of the day of atonement concluded. 
W hen the sun is setting they pray for the last time, and their crying 
Gut 1s Intense, far beyond all their previous supplications ; for if they 
do not obtain pardon of their sins before the stars appear, they have 
no hope remaining of obtaining forgiveness for that year. When 
about to utter their last pers, a trumpet is sounded like that of the 
new year, but only one blast. Then all is over! and forth they come 
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io the light of the risen moon, pouring like a stream from the syna- 
gogue. They stood im groups, all turning their faces toward the 
moon,—for the Jews believe that the spots in the moon are the She- 
cinah. Each group had a lighted candle to enable one of their num- 
ber to read the prayer addressed to the Shecinah inthe moon. Some 
held up their hands, others roared aloud, and all showed by their 
gestures the intense feeling of their heart. It was a grotesque scene, 
as well as peculiarly novel, to stand amid such a company, each in 
his high fur cap, the tallith around his shoulders, and generally his 
beard flowing wide over the book he was reading. As we looked 
upon the crowds of worshippers that filled the spacious court of the 
synagogue, and saw their eyes ever and anon turned up toward 
the bright moon, we were irresistibly reminded of the days when 
the fathers of that singular people forsook the worship of Jehovah, 
and ‘served Baal and Ashtaroth,’ and ‘made cakes-to the queen 
of heaven.’ This service being done, they appeared as if relieved of 
an overwhelming load, for they had fasted and prayed for twenty- 
four hours, and now dispersed themselves in all directions. Many 
went homewards singing with great glee in the open streets, and 
shouting aloud to each other, ‘Peace to thee, and peace to thee” 
This is said to be done because their sins are now forgiven. It is 
not unusual for Jews to meet the same night in their synagogue 
and be merry together, and we soon after saw several public houses 
open, at whose door we could look in ; and there were Jews sitting 
together drinking rakee, and singing merrily. In one a Jew was 
singing over his cups to the full pitch of his voice.” 


Three years before, a rabbi, the greatest man in Jassy, be- 
gan to study the scriptures, and to preach against the Tal- 
mud: he and his family were expelled. The missionaries 
visited an old Jew, of the New School, who lamented the 
ignorance of his people, and who rejected the Talmud. He 
was, however, verging to infidelity. In the shops were 
found prayer-books, commentaries, and portions of the Tal- 
mud, but nothing of interest. 

On the verge of the Austrian territory, near the river Sou- 
tchava,and not far from the village of Teshawitz,they lodged 
with a Jewish innkeeper. He had erected a booth of willows 
before his door, the next evening being the begining of the 
feast of Tabernacles. He exhibited his palm branch, ludaé, 
and his fine fruit called ezrach, supposed to be the “ fruit of a 
goodly tree,” spoken of in the law. Ps. xxxvil. 35, Lev. 
xxiii. 40. It is like a lemon, and matures once in three 
years. It is brought from Italy and the Holy Land, and 
sometimes more than a hundred dollars are paid for one, 
for the feast. This man had paid about a guinea. ‘The 
Karaites use an orange, or any fruit. 

« After we had got some refreshment, the family were full of curi- 
osity to see the strangers, especially on learning that we had seen 
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Jerusalem. The father, mother, an old aunt, two boys, and a little 
girl soon gathered around us. The father (our host) talked freely. 
He hoped, he said, soon to be at Jerusalem himself. The mother 
asked if we had seen the remains of the old temple wall. We 
described to her what we had seen; and then took out a plan of Je- 
rusalem and pointed out to the boy the various interesting places in 
and about the city which we had visited, and showed them some of 
the sketches we had taken,—‘Do you wear Tephillin ?’ said one. 
‘How many commandments do you keep?’ said another. The boy, 
who had showed considerable knowledge of Jewish history, then 
asked why we travelled on the Sabbath ; for they were still persua- 
ded that we were Jews. We told him we were to keep our own 
Sabbath the next day. But he, still believing that we were Jews, 
said, ‘They have not broken our sabbath ; they did not work to-day ; 
a Gentile drove their carriage, and had anything been broken, he 
would have mended it.’ The little girl whose name was Esther, 
stood near Mr. Bonar, behind the rest. Speaking of her name, as 
the name of a Jewish queen, he asked her if she knew much of the 
Bible. She said her mother had taught her all she knew, for she 
had not read the Bible herself. «I know about Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Joseph.’ Heasked her to go on, butshe said, ‘1 do not know 
more.’ He asked her what she knew about God, ‘ God,’ said the 
little girl, ‘is better than ail; better than father or mother, a hund- 
red, hundred times. And if I were ill, my father or mother cannot 
help me, but God can.’ We told her she ought to love Him indeed ; 
for he had so loved us as to send his Son to save us. We asked 
‘Where is God?’ She pointed upwards, ‘There! ‘But is he no- 
where else?’ She pointed round the room, ‘ Yes, here;’ and then 
added, ‘In my heart too, and everywhere.’ We asked her if she 
knew that she was a sinner, she said, ‘I have no sin.’ On getting 
from us a shell from the Lake of Galilee, she expressed great delight, 
and said that she would wear it round her neck. The father then 
brought out a collection-box which he kept in his own house, for the 
Jews in Palestine; and another for a particular friend, a rabbi, who 
had gone there. The boy wondered why God punished the devil 
for doing evil, since (according to the Jewish belief,) he had 
made the devil as he ts. We showed him that his opinion was er- 
roneous ; for God created him a holy angel. But the boy persisted 
in his own view; and with true rabbinical acumen said, ‘ He supposed 
that God punished the devil for being a hypocrite, for the devil 
never tempts any one to sin directly, but always says, ‘ You will get 
this or that by doing what I propose.’ ” 


There is a great missionary field in Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia. In the two capitals there are from 25,000 to 30,000 
Jews, and perhaps as many more in other towns. Though 
ignorant, they are in an interesting state of mind. A secret 
society of Galicia, whose object is to subvert the authority 
of the Talmud, is exerting a powerful influence on the young. 
There is British protection for Missionaries, and inquirers 
and converts could support themselves, ; 

Austrian Poland, through which the travellers passed, isa 
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dark region, across whose boundary not even an English 
Bible can be carried, except by stealth. In different places 
they inquired the number of Jews, with the following re- 
sults: Soutchava, 200 families; Seret, 300 families; Czer- 
nowitz, 3000 souls, and eight synagogues; Zalesky, 3000 
souls; Tarnapol, 1800 families; Zalosc, 100 families; Brody, 
25,000 Jews, 150 synagogues, and 10,000 Christians ; Lem- 
berg, 15,000 Jews; Cracow, 22,000. These numbers will 
strike every observant reader with astonishment. There is 
a reserve among them, which distinguishes them from the 
Wallachian and Moldavian Jews. At Cracow, the travel- 
lers found the Rev. Mr. Hiscock,a clergyman of the church 
of England, labouring among the Jews; a good man, of a 
catholic spirit, and greatly devoted to his work. Of late 
years, fifteen Jews have been baptized by the Lutheran 
minister, nine of whom were instructed by Mr. Hiscock. 
The despotic government, and suspicious police, are great 
hinderances. 

There are many Jews of the ‘New School,’ in Austrian 
Poland. It is not easy to define their opinions. In a cer- 
tain sense they are infidels, as rejecting the final authority 
of the Bible. But they differ widely from the infidel Jews 
of France and Germany, in that they have great respect for 
the scripture. They do not expect to return to the Holy 
Land. Many of them believe, that political emancipation 
is the only Messiah to be expected. Though they reject the 
Talmud, they retain the ceremonies; but this is a matter of 
policy with the shrewder sort. ; 

In Prussia, Messrs. M’Cheyne and Bonar, continued their 
inquiries. Of the 90,000 inhabitants of Breslau, about 6000 
are Jews. In 1839, nine Jews were baptized; in 1836, as 
many as twenty-six. In Posen, there are about 7000 Jews. 
There are seven Missionary schools for Jews, in the Grand 
Dutchy. While the Deputation were at Beyrout, they heard 
Mr. Pieritz express the opinion, that this was one of the 
most promising fields in the world, containing nearly 100,000 
Jews. The London Society have sent three labourers, but 
there is room for thirty. The state of the Jewish mind in 
this province is most favourable. They are patient when 
addressed. The authority of the Talmud is shaken. And, 
the fact is, there have been more converts from the Jews of 
this province than from any country in the world. 

Berlin was reached by Messrs. B. and M. on the 24th of 
October. There they became acquainted with Mr. Becker, 
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Missionary to the Jews. He was formerly under the 
Edinburgh Jewish Society, and laboured at Magdeburg, 
until compelled by the Duke to leave that station. There 
are about 5000 Jews in Berlin. There is a society for aid- 
ing poor converts: the President is the Rev. Mr. Kunze, and 
the Secretary Mr. Focke, a gentleman of great piety, who is 
known as the translator of Rutherford’s letters.“ Dr. Nean- 
der,’ says the narrative, “though himself an Israelite by 
birth, takes no special interest im-his brethren. He cannot 
be made to see that means ought to be used for their con- 
version, and his opinion is that the efforts of societies are not 
to succeed. On the other hand, Dr. Hengstenberg has done 
much for the Jewish cause, and has frequently recommended 
it to his students.”’ The venerable Gossner seemed to have 
no great favour for the modern enterprise. “This is the 
time,’’ said he, “for angling them out.one by one, but not 
for the general haul.”’ 

At Hamburg is stationed Mr. Moritz, a converted Jew, 
under the London Society. He regards Russia as by far the 
most important field. There are at least two millions of 
Jews in European Russia, not including Poland, and all 
are Talmudists, except in Courland. But there is little hope 
of Protestant labour being tolerated. Mr. Moritz is a 
Swede. In Sweden there are only 250 families of Jews, 
and these are obliged to live in four cities. The door is open 
there. In Denmark, where they number about 3600, no 
Missionary is allowed to labour. In Baden, there are 
20,000; in Bavaria, 30,000; in Wurtemburg, 1200, In 
Hamburg, there are 9000 resident Jews, and a floating pop- 
ulation of some extent. Mr. M. has found some success, 
That very week, ten inquirers had been with him. The 
New School Jews \of Hamburg, while they reject much of 
Judaism, are bitterly opposed to Christianity. They admin- 
ister an oath to their children that they will never become 
Christians. 

Messrs. Bonar and M’Cheyne arrived in London on the 
6th of November. It was a considerable time before Dr. 
Black and Dr. Keith were able to return. The former was 
detained some months at Vienna, and the latter till the fol- 
lowing spring, at Pesth, in Hungary, by severe illness. 

Before we conclude, we must gather a few notices from 
this volume, concerning the Karaite Jews. These are Isra- 
elites who reject the traditions, and stand opposed to the 
Rabbinists. Their synagogue at Constantinople was visited 
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by the Deputation. About a hundred families of them live 
in one quarter, being despised and hated by the other Jews. 
It is said that they always have their synagogues low, that 
they may literally use that Psalm, Out of the depths have I 
cried unto thee, O Lord. They wear the fringes or Tsitsith, 
(Numbers xv. 38), of a different form from those of other 
Jews. They have no phylacteries, but deride them, and call 
them “donkey-bridles.” They have only one school for 
their children. About eighty persons attended the syna- 
gogue. Their shoes were piled up at the door, and they 
saton the. ground. When the Law was produced, all stood 
up in token of reverence. Two boys were the chief readers. 
The Rabbi then read Deut. xxi. 10—23, and expounded it. 
No one becomes a Karaite, but after a probation of five 
years. They have no enmity to Christians. The Rabbi said 
it was 1260 years since they separated from the otherJews. 
The Karaites of the Crimea once appealed to the emperor, 
to know whether a crime had been laid to the charge of any 
one of them during 600 years. Many of them carry on 
trade at Odessa, and it is said that there is a colony of them 
in Lithuania. Mr. Calman had met one near Bagdad. 
When the Missionaries were at Smyrna, they were informed 
by a young American traveller, that there are about 5000 
Karaites in the Crimea, and that the word of one of them 
is thought as good as the bond of another Jew. Mr. Moritz 
of Hamburg says there are two Karaite colonies in Russia, 
near Wilna, numbering about 1800, engaged in agriculture, 
At a place called Kareimsky Neustadt, in Lithuania, they 
are also agricuturists, as also in Crimea. They keep the 
externals of the law very strictly, never kindling a fire on 
the Sabbath, even in the depth of winter; but they are full 
of self-righteousness. 

On looking once more over this fascinating volume, we 
feel justified in saying, that we have above given the sub- 
stance of what it contains in regard to the present condition 
of the Jews. But after all, our readers will have but a faint 
idea of the rich variety of instructive, entertaining and edi- 
fying matter presented by the narrative. The descriptions, 
though simple, are graphic. The volume has about fifty 
engravings and wood-cuts, besides two maps. The great 
charm of the whole is due to the scriptural piety and evan- 
gelical benevolence which glow in every page. We shall 
close with the final paragraph of our respected authors ; 
hoping that its suggestions may not be lost upon our own 
beloved Church: 
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« And now that we can look back on all the way that God led us, 
we are constrained to say, to the praise of the glory of his grace, that 
He has blessed this undertaking from the beginning to the end. Both 
in the towns and rural parishes of Scotland, a deep, and we trust, 
scriptural interest has been excited in behalf of Israel; an interest 
which has penetrated to the very poorest of our people. While going 
from parish to parish to tell the things we have seen and heard, there 
is one gratification we have never missed—namely, the presence of 
the aged patriarchal-looking men of our Scottish peasantry, (seated 
ofttimes on the pulpit-stairs,) that they might hear of ‘the seed of 
Abraham, God's friend,’—the nation for whose ingathering their sires 
used fervently to pray, as they dropped a tear over the narrative of 
their miseries. Immediately on the arrival of Drs. Black and Keith, 
a narrative was drawn up, and submitted to the General Assembly 
of 1840, when it was unanimously resolved, THat THE CAUSE OF 
IsRAEL. SHOULD FROM THAT TIME FORM ONE OF THE GREAT Missionary 
SCHEMES OF OUR CuuRcH. In July, 1841, a similar resolution was 
passed by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land. Thus one grand result of this undertaking has been, that the 
venerable Church of Scotland, in days of darkness and perplexity, 
along with her revived and vigorous offspring in Ireland, has been 
led to acknowledge herself debtor both to the Jews and to the Greeks, 
and humbly to imitate the Apostolic Church of Jerusalem, by sending 
forth some of her sons to the heathen, and some to the circumcision. 
True, when we turn our eyes on the millions of the blinded heathen, 
and the scattered bones of Israel that whiten the valley of vision, we 
feel that absolutely nothing has been done at all adequate to the 
awful need of a perishing world, and the weight of our responsibility. 
Yet a beginning has been made; the cry, ‘ Come over and help us,’ 
is now distinctly heard in the remotest corners of our land. And all 
who take pleasure in tracing the steps of the Son of man, as he walks 
amidst his golden candlesticks, cannot but thank God that these two 
Churches have now come forth in their full Evangelistic character— 
preaching Christ and him crucified to their people at home, and 
stretching out their hands abroad, with the offer of the water of life 
to the distant Gentiles and the dispersed of Judah. ‘Not unto us,O 
Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give glory, for thy mercy and 
for thy truth’s sake.’ ” 


Arr. Il.—l. Essays on partial Derangement of the Mind 
in supposed connection with Religion. By the late 
John Cheyne, M.D. F.R.S.E. Physician General to 
his Majesty’s Forces in Ireland, &c., &c. Dublin: Wil- 
liam Curry, Jr. & Co. Longman Brown & Co.: London. 
Frazer & Co. Edinburgh. 1843. 

2. Mt Treatise on Insanity and other Disorders affecting 
the Mind. By James Cowles Richard, M. D. F.R.S., 
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&e., &c. Philadelphia: E. L. Carey & A. Hart. 1837. 
3. Medical Inquiries and Observations upon Diseases of 

the Mind. By Benjamin Rush, M. D., Professor, &c. 

Fifth Edition. Philadelphia: Grigg & Elliott. 1835. 

4. Dictionarie des Sciences Medicales, Par une Société 
de Médecins et de Chirurgiens. Paris, Articles Alién- 
ation Aliéné, par M. Pinel, Manie, 'Melancolie, Maison’s 
D’Aliénés par M. Esquirol. 

5. Lteport of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, 
for the year 1842. By Thomas S. Kirkbride M. D. 
Physician to the Institution. Philadelphia. 1843. 


Havine been thrown into contact with a number of ex- 
ceedingly interesting cases of what is popularly termed reli- 
gious melancholy, we have become strongly impressed with 
the conviction that the subject is not generally well under- 
stood. There is no class of cases fraught with more painful 
interest,and none which more effectually baffle the kindness 
and. skill of pious friends, and ministers of the gospel; and 
yet, while many of the views prevalent in regard to them, 
are, we think, extremely superficial and often erroneous, we 
have not been able to find any clear, thorough and scientific 
exposition of these cases, in a form suited to general use, and 
adapted to throw light upon their true character and method 
of treatment. The medical treatises on the subject are nu- 
merous and able, but they are too technical, and presume 
upon too much previous knowledge of physiology and 
pathology, to be of much use to others than medical men. 
And besides, the subject trenches so closely upon the domain 
of theology, and enters so far into that of experimental and 
spiritual religion, that it requires more than mere medical 
knowledge to do it justice. On the other hand, all the prac- 
tical religious writers whom we have seen, do not suffi- 
ciently take into view the pathological changes of the phys- 
ical organs. Indeed we know of no subject so vital to human 
happiness, which offers a more inviting field for authorship, 
to a writer possessing the necessary qualifications. A good 
book adapted for general circulation, would be an invaluable 
addition to our literature. The materials for it are ample. 
Any one furnished with a suitable education, theological and 
medical, profoundly and experimentally acquainted with the 
scriptures, fond of research, and gifted with good powers of 
generalization and induction, might immortalize himself, 
and bless his race, by devoting an entire life-time to this in- 
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teresting and important subject. We have placed at the 
head of our remarks,a few out of many works of established 
reputation, which sustain at length the main principles and 
views which we propose to reduce to a popular form, with 
the special design of rendering them useful to ministers, and 
others who may be called to administer spiritual comfort to 
melancholy persons. 

M. Esquirol is beyond all competition the master spirit of 
this whole subject. His opportunities for studying mental 
disease were as good as could be desired, from his long con- 
nexion with the great Parisian hospital, Sa/pétriére, during 
which time he had also a large private establishment of his 
own, and subsequently he had the charge of the Maison 
Royale de Charenton, where he was brought into contact 
with patients from the higher walks of French society. He 
is a remarkably philosophical writer, and developes the 
principles of his subject with great facility and clearness. 
We have referred to his articles in the Dictionaire des 
Sciences Medicales, in preference to his numerous separate 
works, because they are at once concise, systematic and 
complete. 

Dr. Rush’s work on the mind, is pretty generally known. 
It is a repository of the most curious facts, arranged upon 
his own theory of mental diseases, with the history, symp- 
toms and treatment, both medical and moral, of each form 
of disease, the whole enlivened with poetry, and the fascina- 
tions of his elegant learning. It is a very interesting book, 
but not so likely to be useful, except to students of medicine ; 
and even by them it should be received with qualification, 
since his peculiar views of the essential unity of all diseases, 
are, we believe, universally abandoned. 

The work of Dr. Prichard is a plain and very satisfactory 
treatise on the subject of insanity, designed and adapted, 
however, mainly for medical men. For the chief materials 
he is evidently under constant obligations to M. Esquirol, 
as indeed he every where openly avows. The principal 
merit of the book, consists in establishing clearly the exist- 
ence and nature of what he terms moral insanity, and the 
application of his doctrines in determining the moral account- 
ability of persons so affected. 

_ The whole spirit, aim and manner of Dr. Cheyne’s book 
differ from all the others we have quoted. It appears to 
have been expressly intended for popular effect, and general 
usefulness. He is evidectly an experienced and ripe Chris- 
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tian; and his whole book breathes a spirit of enlightened 
and eminent piety. One grand aim was to vindicate religion 
from the charge of causing melancholy ; and he has done 
the work with perfect success. He traces experimentally 
the workings of the human heart and mind,under the power 
of religious truth; and uncovers with the hand of profes- 
sional skill, the influence of lurking bodily disease, when- 
ever those operations present morbid phenomena. We re- 
gard the book asso well adapted to meet existing prejudices, 
and diffuse just views of the subject, as far as it goes, that 
we could earnestly wish that it might be re-published; as 
the enormous price of the imported copies, puts it wholly 
beyond the reach of those whom it would benefit. Still, 
however, it does not by any means fill the chasm we have 
alluded to; partly perhaps on account of the disadvantages 
under which it was written, but mainly because the aim of 
the writer fell short df what we think is greatly needed.* 

The limits of an article like this, preclude the course of 
investigation which would place the subject in the clearest 
light. We must therefore forego the interest and the benefit 
of an inquiry into the principles of general derangement, and 
limit ourselves mainly to the single subject more immedi- 
ately before us,—that of melancholy as connected with reli- 
gious causes. 

The several classes of mental disease were not well dis- 
eriminated, until within the last fifty years. The relations 
of melancholy, so called, for example, to the other forms of 
insanity, were not well made out, and it was often con- 
founded with other diseases. M. Pinel who had charge of 
one of the great insane hospitals of Paris, Bicétre, was, we 
believe, the first to point out the one clear distinction, that 
the deranged action of the mind in melancholy, was always 
confined to some one overwhelming subject or class of sub- 
jects. M. Esquirol completed the diagnosis, by asceftaining 
that it first seized upon the moral affections or passions, 
while mania uniformly makes its first appearance in a de- 
rangement of the intellectual powers. In neither case does 
the disease confine itself to the original point of attack. The 
derangement of the affections will sooner or later involve 
that of the intellect, and vice versa. 


* In Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, the reader will find all the curious 
Jearning which had accumulated from the earliest times, on this interesting 
subject, but very little of any practical utility whatever. 
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MeELANcHOLyY, then, may be described as chronic mono- 
mania, or partial insanity, seated primarily and essentially, 
though not exclusively, in the moral affections, and caused, 
or accompanied, by depression of the vital powers. In the 
grade of morbid action, its relation to mania, is that of low 
typhus to inflammatory fever. These particulars character- 
ize the disease physiologically, and each one furnishes most 
important indications for the treatment, as we shall see. 

It was for a long time supposed that a deranged state of 
the affections or passions could not exist,except in connexion 
with some illusion of the intellect, or some false perception. 
We believe, however, it is now generally conceded, that 
there_may be a disordered state of the moral feelings with- 
out any mental hallucination at all,—a state termed by the 
French authors manie sans delirie, and by Dr. Prichard 
moral insanity. The cases on record-seem entirely conclu- 
sive to the point. We remember an instance of a lady of 
refined and cultivated mind, in easy circumstances, and 
without the slightest temptation to such acts, who was so 
afflicted with the propensity to steal, that she never lost an 
opportunity of carrying off from her friends’ houses, thim- 
bles, scissors, spoons, or whatever she could secrete. There 
was no evidence of any insane ideas connected with this 
curious propensity. Baron Humboldt informed Dr. Prichard 
that a servant in his family, in whom they placed implicit 
confidence, requested a private interview one day with his 
wife, when she fell upon her knees in agony, and begged 
that she might be sent out of the house. On inquiring the 
reason, she confessed that she felt an irresistible desire to 
tear in pieces a little child which she nursed, whenever she 
undressed it. She could assign no reason for the propen- 
sity, and in every other respect appeared to be perfectly 
sane. There isno doubt whatever but that suicide and 
homicide both frequently result from attacks of this moral 
insanity, without any evidence of deranged intellect. From 
cases of such decided and extreme disease, this species of 
deranged action, shades off by degrees into milder forms, 
until it becomes what is termed eccentricity of character, or 
absence of mind, or perhaps merely habitual depression of 
spirits. 

. The simple point which we wish now to fix in the atten- 
tion and memory of the reader, is this: that (from causes 
which we will afterwards discuss) there is produced a dis- 
order of the feelings, affections or passions, antecedent to, 
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and independent of, any thing out of place, or peculiar, in 
the intellectual views of the individual. The manner in 
which some particular illusion afterwards supervenes on the 
disordered and perverted state of the feelings, is thus lucidly 
set forth by Dr. Prichard: “ An individual of melancholic 
temperament, who has long been under the influence of cir- 
cumstances calculated to impair his health,and call into play 
the morbid tendencies of his constitution, sustains some un- 
expected misfortune, or is subjected to causes of anxiety; he 
becomes dejected in spirits, desponds, broods over his feel- 
ings, till all the prospects of life appear to him dark and 
comfortless. During this period, if questioned as to the 
causes of his mental dejection, he will probably assign no 
particular reason for it. At length his gloom and despon- 
dency becoming more and more intense, his imagination 
fixes upon some particular circumstance of a distressing na- 
ture, and this becomes afterwards the focus, round which 
the feelings which harass him concentrate themselves. This 
circumstance is often some real, occasionally some trifling 
act of delinquency, for which the individual expresses the 
strongest and most disproportionate self condemnation. In 
other instances an unreal phantom suggests itself, in har- 
mony with the prevalent tone of the feelings, which at first 
haunts the mind as possible, and is at length admitted as 
reality. Other individuals begin by indulging morose and 
unfriendly feelings towards all their acquaintance, magnify- 
ing in imagination, every trifling neglect into a grievous 
contumely. They fancy at length that they find in some 
casual occurrence glaring proofs of a premeditated design to. 
ruin them, and expose them to the contempt and derision of 
society. The disease in these cases has its real commence- 
ment long before the period when the particular illusion, 
which is only an accessory symptom, is discovered.” 

Thus it is that the second characteristic feature of melan- 
choly, develops itself, viz: monomania. To the same pur- 
port we could easily cite the most distinguished authorities 
both German and French.* Indeed we have but to observe 
narrowly any case that may fall under our observation, in 
its premonitory and incipient stages, to satisfy ourselves of 
the perfect accuracy of these observations, as to the order 


* See Dr. Jacobi’s Bobachtungen tiber die Pathologie und Therapie der mit 
Yrreseyn verbundenen Krautsheiten:—and M. Esquirol’s articles in Dict. des 
‘Soiences Medicales. 
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and connexion of the morbid phenomena. We hope our 
readers will follow us patiently through these seemingly 
speculative details: for they are of essential importance to a 
right understanding of the true nature and treatment of mel- 
ancholy, in connexion with religion. 

The state of mind on which melancholy is most apt to fix 
and feed, and which we have therefore put down as one of 
its characteristics, is that of oppressive fear, or gloomy de- 
spondency, varying in degree from what is termed a dispo- 
sition to look upon the dark side of every picture, to the 
blackest despair. The form of the superinduced illusion, 
depends generally upon accidental circumstances,*—most 
frequently upon the occupation, or the engrossing taste of the 
individual. The devotee of science, for example, imagines 
himself subjected to the fatal influence of electricity or mag- 
netism, or the victim of poison by some chemical agent. 
The merchant persuades himself of a combination to ruin 
* his business, and is overwhelmed by the prospect of imagin- 
ary bankruptcy. Not unfrequently the supervening hallu- 
cination takes the most ludicrous form, from some trifling 
internal sensation,—from the mere motion of wind in the 
bowels. Dr. Jacobi relates the following curious case: “A 
man confined in the lunatic asylum at Wiirtzburg, in other 
respects rational, of quiet, discreet habits,so that he was 
employed in the domestic business of the house, laboured 
under the impression that there was a person confined in his 
belly with whom he held frequent conversations. He often 
perceived the absurdity of this idea, and grieved in acknow- 
ledging and reflecting that he was under the influence of so 
groundless a persuasion, but could never get rid of it. It 
was very curious to observe how, when he had but an in- 
stant before cried ‘What nonsense! is it not intolerable to 
be so deluded’? and while the tears which accompanied 
these exclamations were yet in his eyes, he again began to 
talk, apparently with entire conviction, about the whisper- 
ings of the person in his belly, who told him he was to marry 
a great princess. An attempt was made to cure this man 
by putting a large blister on his abdomen, and at the instant 
when it was dressed and the vesicated skin snipped, throw- 
ing from behind him a dressed up figure, as if just extracted 


* So true is this, that Esquirol declares he could have written the history of 
the French revolution from the cases of mental disease which fell under his 
observation in connexion with that eventful period. 
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from his body. The experiment so far succeeded that the 
patient believed in the performance, and his joy was at first 
boundless, in the full persuasion that he was cured; but 
some morbid feeling about the bowels, which he had asso- 
ciated with the insane impression, being again experienced, 
he took up the idea that another person similar to the first, 
was still left within him, and under that impression he con- 
tinued to labour.”* 

When melancholy lays its hold upon the religious feel- 
ings, as it is liable to do in individuals of a certain pre-exist- 
ing temperament, the form of the illusive ideas which super- 
vene, are determined, in like manner, by the circumstances 
of the patient. In the age of mythology, for instance, they 
were tormented by furies; in that of superstition, they are 
haunted by demons, or conceal a devil within their person, 
as is common in some parts of Roman Catholic countries. 
In more enlightened and evangelical parts of Christendom, 
the most common and indeed almost universal form of the 
delusion, as Dr. Rush has observed (see p. 114) is a convic- 
tion either 1. that the individual in particular is excluded 
from the divine mercy by an irreversible decree of the Su- 
preme Being; or 2. that he has committed the unpardon- 
able sin. From these facts alone it is evident that religion 
or erroneous religious belief, is not the cause, but the effect, 
and the food of pre-existing disease. 

We now proceed, however, to examine more particularly 
into the real connexion between religion and melancholy, 
and (as a collateral inquiry) how far the common impres- 
sion is well founded, that religious belief and Christian ex- 
perience naturally tend to produce melancholy. And while 
our limits, so contracted in comparison with the extent of 
the subject, preclude the advantages which would arise 
from a thorough examination of all the causes of this form 
of derangement, we venture to give some tabular statements 
on the subject, the mere inspection of which will suggest 
many curious truths to the thinking reader; while they 
shed a flood of light upon the particular point before us. 
We only premise that it is usual to divide the causes of in- 
sanity, into physical and moral. 

Table showing the causes of melancholy in 482 cases 


given by M. Esquirol.t 


+ See farther on this subject Prichard, Chap. II. Sec. 2 and 3. Dictionaire 


des Sciences Medicales, Tome XXXII. p. 155, _ 
f Dictionarie des Sciences Medicales, Tome XXXII. p, 166. 
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Physical Causes, 275. 
Moral Causes. 


Domestic misery, 60 
Reverses of Fortune, 48 
Disappointed Love, 42 
Jealousy, 8 
Fright, 19 
Wounded Self-Love, 12 
Anger, ais 

207 


The above table is taken from the records of the Salpé- 
trizre, which was devoted exclusively to females, and most 
of the patients were from the lower and middle classes. 
Both these circumstances should be borne in mind in dedu- 
cing any conclusion from the statistics. 

In the reports of our own hospitals the statistics of the 
melancholy patients are not given separately. In the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, (see Report for 1842,) out of 299 
patients, 52 were labouring under melancholy. “The follow- 
ing table shows the immediate exciting causes of disease 
in the whole number. 

Physical Causes, 94. 

Moral Causes. 
Mates. FEMALEs. 


Loss of Property, 17 6 
Dread of Poverty, 2 
Disappointed Love, 2 4 
Intense study, 5 
Domestic Difficulties, 1 5 
Fright, 2 3 
Grief, 4 16 
Intense application to Business, 2 
Religious Excitement 8 7 
Political Excitement, 1 
Metaphysical Studies, 1 


Want of Exercise, 1 
Engagement in a Duel, 
Want of Employment, 
Celibacy, 

Mortified Pride, 1 
Anxiety for Wealth, 
Uncontrolled Passion, 
Mental Anxiety, 
Disappointed hopes, 
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We have not space to quote any of the tables before us, 
showing the occupation of the patients. The most curious 
feature of them all is, that by far the largest proportion of 
the male patients had been farmers. In the State Lunatic 
Asylum at Utica, N. Y., out of 148 male patients, 62, or 42 
per cent. had been farmers! 14 merchants, 26 labourers, 9 
clerks, 7 scholars, 4 attorneys, &c. 

We return to the particular point before us: and our first 
general remark is, that after all, the cases of religious mel- 
ancholy, so far as the statistics of the disease show, are com- 
paratively few. It is certainly very remarkable that among 
all the patients included in M. Esquirol’s tables from Sal- 
pétriére, there is not a single one charged to religion as the 
cause. In a report subsequently published by the same 
author, of the Maison Royale de Charenton, frequented 
by patients of a much better class in society, out of 44S 
cases, 18 are set down to the cause, “ dévotion exaltée.””_ In 
our own country, for obvious reasons, the proportion of 
such patients is much greater. In the Pennsylvania hospi- 
tal out of 299 cases, 15 are traced to “religious excitement.”” 
And in the Asylum at Utica, the startling proportion of 57 
out of 276 cases, are attributed to “religious anxiety.” 

To those who understand the circumstances connected 
with these several reports, these results are very much such 
as might be expected: and they establish beyond reason- 
able doubt the position we have assumed, that the halluci- 
nations of insane and melancholy persons are the result of 
pre-existing disease, and only take their form from the ac- 
cidental habits or feelings of the patients. The absence of 
religious excitement among the lower classes of Paris, has 
not diminished the number of cases, but the disease has 
there seized upon some more engrossing subject of thought; 
while in that portion of our own country where religious 
excitement has raged most, it has naturally fixed itself 
upon that which is perfectly congenial to it, and which it 
found already prepared to hand. In determining the com- 
parative frequency of this form of mental disease, it ought 
to be stated, that many individuals are undoubtedly affected 
with it, who yet from the absence of any gross intellectual 
disorder, are not reckoned among the insane; and farther, 
that even when they are so reckoned, they are usually so 


harmless and the state of their feelings is such, that they 


are seldom sent for treatment to a public institution. Hence 
the statistics of insanity are far from showing the exact 
VOL. XVI.—NO. II. 48 
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proportion of these distressing yet interesting cases, which 
really exist among us. ; 

We proceed therefore, to say in the second place, that 
many cases which assume the form of religious melancholy, 
and which are charged to the account of religion, are pro- 
duced solely by some deranged bodily function, with which 
religion has nothing whatever to do, either in the way of 
causing or curing, any more than it has with rheumatism 
or the tooth-ache. Dr. Rush somewhere mentions the case 
of a Quaker preacher who became melancholy, and be- 
lieved himself to be possessed of a devil. The doctor;finding 
his pulse full and tense, persuaded him to allow him to. 
opel a vein. Soon after the blood began to flow, he ex- 
claimed that he felt the devil fly out of the orifice, and re- 
covered immediately. What could be more absurd, than 
to charge such a disease to the discredit of religion, and 
treat it as religious melancholy. As this is a point of 
importance, and as many persons not accustomed to notice 
the close connexion, and mutual relation of the mind and 
body, can scarcely admit that the views of the most impor- 
tant moral subjects, and even what seems to be religious 
feeling, can be modified and essentially changed by mere 
physical disorders, we will state another case in point. We 
were once requested to visit a lady, whose state of mind 
had bafiled every attempt made by her judicious husband, 
to bring her relief. She was a woman of great refinement 
and strength of mind, eminently pious, and devoted to her 
interesting young family, whose education she conducted 
herself. While conferring every accomplishment upon her 
children, she was mainly anxious for their spiritual wel- 
fare. When we saw her, she was intensely excited, and 
had slept little for several nights. She said she had lost all 
mterest in the instruction of her children, and had become 
utterly regardless of their personal appearance and her own. 
Her whole thoughts and feelings were engrossed about 
their salvation, her anxiety for which had become insup- 
portably agonizing. When instructing, or dressing, or 
leading them out for their accustomed exercise, she was 
meessantly distracted with the thought, what good will all 
this do, while they are still impenitent! Though her 
flushed face and flashing restless eye, indicated strong phy- 
sical excitement, yet her mind was so clear on every sub- 
ject, and all her views so rational, that we attributed the 
whole difficulty to excessive and protracted anxiety, for an 
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object of peculiar interest to a pious mother—the salvation 
of her children. We made repeated attempts to reason 
with her on the error and evils of her present state of mind. 
She admitted fully the justice of our reasoning, and con- 
curred in the truth of all our positions, but we found that 
this was of no avail. Her excitement continued, and with 
it her distress, and all her difficulties. It appeared like a 
case of pure religious excitement, and was so looked upon 
by all her family. They did not deem her deranged, but 
it was evident she soon would be, unless relieved. Finding 
reasoning of no avail, and the excitement still increasing, 
we became convinced on minute examination, that the 
whole difficulty originated, not in religious views or feel- 
ings at all, but in a morbid increase of arterial action, aris- 
ing from some physical cause. One-twelfth of a grain of 
tartar emetic, five or six times a day, gave perfect relief, 
and restored both her views and feelings to the healthy 
standard. Any number of instances of every variety of the 
disease might be cited to the same point. One of the deep- 
est and darkest cases of religious melancholy we ever saw, 
occurred in a young lady of remarkably cheerful and equa- 
ble temperament, in connection with a derangement of the 
system; and after every moral means had been tried, in 
vain, to shed a solitary ray of hope upon the unbroken 
darkness of her despair, she recovered perfectly and at 
once, on the return of her accustomed state of health. 

A third consideration of essential importance in under- 
standing the real cause and true nature of melancholy, is, 
that even where the immediate cause seems to be excite- 
ment on some religious topic, there has often been a train 
of physical causes at work, which have not only predis- 
posed to the disease, but which farther lend that colouring 
to the religious views themselves, to which they owe their 
power to produce the disease. The meaning and force of 
this will be seen best by an example. The report of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital for 1842, furnishes one precisely to 
the point. «A young man of very moderate mental capa- 
city, little education, and accustomed to a laborious occu- 
pation, from too much confinement at his business, finds 
his health failing, and gives up his employment for a few 
months to recruit. At the end of that time, although not 
well, he is able to return to work, but then discovers that 
the changes in the times make it impossible for him to find 
any thing to do. His means being exhausted, his body 
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weak, without his customary exercise, his mind gradually 
becomes in a morbid state, when some excitement from 
Miller’s prophecy occurring in his neighbourhood, he im- 
mediately attempts to study the subject, and to ascertain its 
truth from close reading of the Bible—an investigation ut- 
terly unsuited for his capacity under any cireumstances— 
and the difficulties he encounters at the very threshhold, 
lead to a violent attack of mania. The disease was attri- 
buted to « Miller’s prophecy,’ or to ‘religious excitement,’ 
but neither of these causes would give a proper idea of the 
origin of the case. Before being excited on that subject, 
the patient’s mind was ready to be overturned by any ab- 
struse-or exciting matter that might be presented to. it. 
Without his loss of employment this would not have oc- 
curred, and without the enfeebled health which accompa- 
nied it, his attempted investigation might have been harm- 
less.”? 

The whole subject of what are called ‘predisposing 
causes,’ would naturally come up in this comexion: but 
while a careful examination of them is indispensable to a 
complete discussion of mental disease, we must glance very 
cursorily at only the more important practical aspect of the 
subject. Dr. Prichard maintains that in every case of de- 
rangement, of whatever kind, “a certain peculiarity of 
natural temperament or habit of body exists as a ne- 
cessary condition for its development; without which 
the causes which give rise to the disease will either prove 
harmless, or will call forth some other train of morbid phe- 
nomena.”? Thus for instance intemperance produces insan- 
ity in a large number of cases, while in other individuals 
it induces apoplexy, paralysis, or disease of the liver or 
lungs. So, whenever the phenomena of insanity appear 
from whatever cause, he contends we may always infer, 
that a natural or constitutional predisposition to the disease 
existed, in every instance. Whether this strong position be 
tenable or not, it ought to be known by all who have to do 
With it, that its origin does generally lie, far back of the 
apparent exciting cause, in some peculiar condition of the 
physical organs. For example, in no less than 110 cases 
out of 482, in Esquirol’s tables on Melancholy, there existed 
aclear hereditary predisposition: and from all the observa- 
tions we can gather, thisisabout the ordinary proportion of he-. 
Yeditary cases: viz. nearly one third of the whole number. . 

© one, without particularly noticing the rigour of the law of 
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the hereditary descent of disease would fully appreciate the 
force of this circumstance. Not only does it develop itself, 
where the predisposition is inherited, with great certainty ; 
but the very form of the disease, and even the period of life 
at which it breaks forth, are very often exactly observed. 
Dr. Rush gives numerous cases singularly illustrating these 
facts. And where the predisposition is not hereditary, it is 
still often congenital. 

The physiological history of the development of this con- 
stitutional predisposition to melancholy, is highly curious 
and instructive, but we must glance over it very briefly. In 
early youth it very rarely makes its appearance. There are 
other predisposing causes, to which the nature of our work 
forbids us to allude, but which are far more operative than 
is commonly supposed. As it is a tendency of religion to 
subdue the passion, and to bring the body into subjection 
to the soul, it is obvious that it must be the most effectual 
of all correctives of one large class of the causes to which 
insanity owes its origin. 

The last observation we shall make in exposition of the 
true nature of melancholy, is this :—that where the evident 
proximate cause of the disease is purely of a moral nature, 
religious excitement for example,—yet does it produce its 
effect invariably by the medium of disorder first induced in 
the physical organs. We have not the space to discuss the 
question, where in the organic system, the disease is seated. 
We may safely leave this matter until it is settled by those 
who are the proper arbiters of the dispute. But there is so 
much uniformity of opinion among writers of allclasses and 
countries as to our position, that we might safely assume it 
as granted. Certain it is, as we have already shown, that 
mere bodily disease often develops the phenomena of men- 
tal insanity : and just in proportion as morbid anatomy be- 
comes more minute and exact in its applications, does the 
certainty increase, that in every case of clear and established 
mental disease, there are lesions of the body, either organic 
or functional, which are competent to account for that dis- 
ease. Dr. Cheyne saysin the most explicit manner, (p157,) 
«We never saw acase of mental derangement, even where 
it was traceable to a moral cause, in which there was not 
reason to believe that bodily disease could have been de- 
tected before the earliest aberration, had an opportunity of 
examination offered. Not only does every deranged state 
of the intellectual faculties, and the natural affections, depend 
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upon bodily disease, but derangements of the religious and 
moral sentiments also.’? Almost the only modern writer of 
note known to us, who maintains the opposite hypothesis, 
is Prof. Heinroth of Germany.* But though abandoned for 
the most part by professional men, it is still, we believe, 
the popular creed. The main grounds on-which it rests, 
though well adapted to convince those who judge mainly 
from appearances, are by no meansconclusive. It is unde- 
niable indeed, that purely moral causes often produce the 
disease: but every one knows that moral causes are com- 
petent to derange the bodily functions. Grief has been 
known to stop the secretions of the liver, and produce a fit 
of jaundice ; fear, to check the secretion of milk during the 
period of female lactation; and anger to derange the oper- 
ations of the brain and produce either an attack of apoplexy, 
or as in the case of a certain king of whom history informs 
us, a fit of raving mania. The modus operandi, then, of 
these causes, is by first deranging the bodily functions; and 
until this is accomplished, there is no evidence of insanity. 
The effect may be produced either by direct action upon 
the brain, or by disturbing the functions of the stomach, the 
liver, the skin or the heart, when these deranged organs 
become new and separate sources of irritation, all acting 
upon the great centre of life and seat of reason. The ex- 
perienced and acute physician of the New York Asylum 
states, that hardly any cause will ever produce decided 
mental disease, till it has so far disturbed the bodily func- 
tions, as to have destroyed the power of sleeping. 

In investigating the tendency of religion, or of any par- 
ticular religious doctrines, to produce insanity, the inquiry 
resolves itself into this, viz. whether there is in them an in- 
herent tendency to produce excitement or depression suffi- 
cient to disorder the functions of the body. Now that certain 
views of religious truth, and even certain religious feelings, 
may, in persons of morbid temperament aggravate the ten- 
dency, and become the food of melancholy, cannot be ques- 
tioned. But it should be remembered that the temperament 
in such cases is the cause of their unconquerably gloomy 
views, before these views can issue in chronic melancholy. 
But that there is no such tendency in any of the doctrines 
of true religion rightly apprehended by a sound mind, it 
seems to us must be self-evident to any one who under- 


*Sce Lehrbuch der Stoerungen des Seclen lebens. 
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stands what true religion is. We should be glad to quote 
the able reasoning, and just conclusions of Dr. Cheyne on 
this point, but can only find room for a single passage. 

“Tf that doctrine,’’ says he, « which proclaims liberty to 
the captive, and pours balm into the wounded heart, should 
produce melancholy, which is the usual type of religious 
madness, it would be a phenomenon in the history of the 
human mind, which would defy every attempt at explana- 
tion. We firmly believe that the gospel received simply, 
never since it was first preached, produced a single case of 
insanity ; the admission that it has such a tendency ought 
never to have been made to the enemies of the cross. We 
have granted that fanaticism and superstition have caused 
insanity, as well they may: nay derangement of the mind 
may often have been caused by the terrors of the law: but 
by the gospel,—by a knowledge of and trust in Jesus— 
NEVER.” 

The truth is that the cases of insanity charged to reli- 
gion, are nearly all the fruit of that wild enthusiasm, or 
fanaticism, which the enemies of the gospel do not care to 
distinguish from true religion, And we repeat the remark, 
(which is essential to a right understanding of the nature of 
the disease and the mode of treatment,) that this latter cause 
operates by first producing physical excitement, upon which 
morbid feelings and insane hallucinations supervene, which, 
often have no connexion whatever with the peculiar doc- 
trines producing the excitement. A distinguished physi- 
cian lately mentioned, in conversation upon this point, that 
in a state of high fanatical excitement which occurred in 
his neighborhood, a woman who became the subject of it, 
was seized with the belief that a child which she held in 
her arms was Jesus Christ, and carried it about insisting 
that every body should fall down and worship it. Now it 
must be evident that the essence of the disease in such a 
case is not a disorder of the intellect chargeable to religion, 
but intense nervous excitement, produced by enthusiasm 
and terminating in a wild hallucination, totally unconnected 
with the exciting cause; and he who would treat it, on any 
other hypothesis would certainly fail of success. 

If farther confirmation were needed of the view we have 
given, that moral insanity is connected with a morbid con- 
dition of the bodily organs jor functions, it might be fur-. 
nished from many incidental sources. For example, the 
melancholy of the patient is often sensibly affected by phy- 
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sical agents, which can act only through the body. The 
state of the atmosphere, for instance, exercises a most man- 
ifest influence upon such persons. It is not unusual for 
them to be able to predict a storm twenty-four hours before 
it appears. Cowper, in one of his touching letters to Mr. 
Hayley says, “I rise cheerless and distressed, and brighten 
as the sun goes on.”? And Dr. Rush mentions that during 
the single month of May, one year, which was remarkable 
for the prevalence of cold, cloudy weather, there occurred 
no less than six cases of suicide in Philadelphia’; four of 
which were in the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

Nor is this view of the nature of the disease set aside by 
the fact, that many patients recover without any medical 
treatment directed to the bodily derangements. The sys- 
tem will often recover from any disease whatever, when 
placed in favourable circumstances, without medical treat- 
ment, in virtue of the mere restorative powers with which 
our constitution is gifted, the vis medicatrix naturae, of 
the efficacy of which the older physicians were so loud in 
their praise. And besides, as we have shown, that moral 
causes are adequate to produce physical derangement, so 
likewise may they be sometimes successfully used in cur- 
ing it. 

THE TREATMENT Of the class of diseases we have been 
discussing, is a subject of still greater practical interest; and. 
we had intended to express our views upon the moral part 
of it somewhat fully. At present, however, this is out of 
the question, farther than to state briefly some principles, 
which we deem of fundamental importance. If the disor- 
der of the bodily organs becomes itself a settled disease, 
medical treatment will generally be indispensable to a cure. 
But as we are not writing for medical men, and we abhor 
empiricism, we shall say no more than that the case should 
be promptly placed in the hands of a skillful and expe- 
rienced physician ; and, if possible, it is very desirable for 
many reasons that he should be a pious man. The same 
thing, indeed, is true of the moral treatment, to a great ex- 
tent, in decided or confirmed cases of disease. But as this 
is often under the management of friends and especially 
pious friends and ministers of the gospel, we venture to 
throw out a few hints on the subject. 

_ The first material point is to remove the patient, if pos- 
sible, from all the scenes and circumstances which excite or 
aggravate the disease. As many of the morbid feelings are 
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very apt to be associated with familiar friends, it is often 
expedient to take him from the bosom of his family, and 
throw him in the midst of strangers. Cruel as the measure 
seems, it is absolutely essential to a cure in many cases, 
Where the disease is attended with a loss of natural affec- 
tion, or a decided and unconquerable aversion to the nearest 
and dearest friends—which is very often the case—it be- 
comes necessary not only to remove the patient, but, in 
many cases, rigidly to exclude even occasional visits from 
the members of his family. The slightest circumstance as- 
sociated with his morbid condition will sometimes occasion 
a relapse, when on the very verge of a cure. 

The question of removal to an asylum, is one of the most 
delicate and painful which friends are called to decide. Ev- 
ery kindly feeling revolts against it,and yet it is often a real 
kindness during the period of treatment, besides that it often 
furnishes the only hope of acure. In those cases of religious 
melancholy, where the natural feelings of the heart are 
unperverted, and the domestic circle so far from aggrava- 
ting the disease by unpleasant associations furnishes a chief 
solace to the unhappy being, it would be cruel to lacerate 
his feelings by a separation which he dreads, and thrust 
him into circumstances from which he recoils as from the 
confinement of a jail; and if carried out in such a case, 
would probably extinguish the last hope of recovery. 

We fully intended to devote a few pages to the history of 
Asylums for the insane, and the remarkable amelioration 
of their condition hence resulting. Nothing could be more 
unfounded than the strong prejudices against this resort, 
on the part of patients and their friends, because the 
judicious classification, management and supervision of 
the insane, in the better class of asylums, has nearly abol- 
ished all forcible measures for restraint even in the most 
violent and dangerous cases, and the treatment is not only 
rendered imcomparably more humane and kind, but vastly 
more successful, than it can possibly be, when the patient 
is left at large. But, as we have already said, in the form 
of disease which we have mainly discussed in this article, 
it is generally less necessary, and often decidedly improper 
to remove the sufferer from his home to a hospital, and we 
shall therefore redeem our space, by omitting at present 
any farther notice of a history, as interesting in its details 
as the most ingenious romance. fy oi, ; 

Our readers will remember we have shown, in discussing 
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the nature of melancholy, that it shows itself first in a mor- 
bid depression of the feelings, or a derangement of the af- 
fections or passions, and that the insane notion, whatever 
it may be, subsequently supervenes. This must always be 
kept in view in the treatment. To attempt a removal of 
the hallucination or erroneous belief, by reasoning on the 
subject, will always be futile, until the morbid condition 
which induced it is first relieved. Every one familiar with 
the sad, but interesting and instructive history of Cowper, 
(which we advert to so often for illustration, because it 1s 
so well known,) will remember, that the assiduous efforts 
of his pious and excellent friend, the Rev. Mr. Madan, to 
remove his erroneous religious views, were wholly una- 
vailing, until'‘after the judicious treatment of Dr. Cotton, ad- 
dressed to his constitutional malady, had relieved his 
gloomy depression of feeling; and then the reasonings and 
advice of his clerical friend recurred to his recollection, with 
convincing clearness and force. Dr. Rush mentions the 
case of a lady whose delusion consisted in supposmg herself 
to be visited each night by the’ spirit of Gen. Washington, 
with whose conversation and presents, she would entertain 
the doctor on the following day. He first cured the pri- 
mary disease by medical treatment, and then by a sally of 
wit and reasoning, he succeeded in chasing away the lin- 
gering illusion. 

The moral treatment best adapted to relieve the depres- 
sion of melancholy, requires often the nicest discrimination 
and the most untiring kindness and assiduity on the part of 
friends. On the one hand too much sympathy, and espe- 
cially frequent conversation upon the subject, will increase 
the evil: and on the other hand if you are too lively and 
light-hearted, the patient not only fails to catch your spirit 
by sympathy, but sinks into deeper and darker gloom. 
“Mirth in melancholy,’ says Dr. Rush, “is like hot water 
to a frozen limb.” On the same principle, music, which is 
often a most important auxiliary in the treatment must be 
applied with skilful discrimination: and it will almost in- 
variably be found that in the first instance, solemn and 
plaintive music succeeds better than that which is lively or 
stirrmg. We suppose the true principle to be observed, 
whatever be the means used for making an impression on 
moral feelings, is, to approach the state of mind of the 
patient so far as to gain his full confidence and sympathy, 
and then to advance towards the exercises and feelings of 
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a sound and cheerful state, just as fast, and no faster, than 
you can carry him with you. 

The question here rises, how far, and under what circum- 
stances, religion can be used as a restorative agent in mel- 
ancholy. Esquirol, who of course views the subject merely 
asa philosopher, maintains, that the application of religious 
truth in the cure of melancholy is only useful, where the 
passion deranged is one which may be supplanted by the 
introduction of some religious aflection. For example, 
where the melancholy results from temporal calamity, you 
may counteract the disease by diverting the thoughts and 
feelings of the individual from his gloomy views of temporal 
ruin, to those consolatory truths, and bright, immortal hopes, 
which religion unfolds, and by which the deepest sense of 
the calamities of this life can be swallowed up, by the ex- 
ceeding glory and felicity of the life to come. But when 
the force of the derangement expends itself upon the religious 
affections directly, it is always aggravated by religious dis- 
cussions, or protracted religious exercises; and the only 
safe course is to shun the subject entirely. We shall have 
occasion to explain the caution with which this prescription 
should be adopted, but we have no doubt of the practical 
wisdom of the principle on which it rests. It will be re- 
membered that one of the characteristics of the disease is 
that the derangement is confined mainly to one subject, or 
class of subjects :—in other words, it is a form of monoma- 
nia. This circumstance clearly indicates the propriety of 
diverting the mind, as far as possible, entirely from that 
subject, until its powers can react, and resume their healthy 
operation. This principle is fundamental in the successful 
treatment of the disease. Now as the religious affections 
are the most powerful and engrossing, it follows that where 
the primary and essential force of the derangement has not 
fallen upon these affections, they may be most successfully 
used for this important purpose. Hence the great utility of 
judiciously conducted religious and devotional exercises, 
now constantly enjoyed in many of our best regulated In- 
sane Asylums, where they have been found successful not 
only incalming the most boisterous and unruly patients, but 
in supplanting the morbid trains of thought and feeling, and 
contributing essential aid in effecting aeomplete recovery. 
But where gloomy religious affections form the very food 
on which melancholy feeds, it must be equally evident, that 
to indulge in these exercises, with a view of strengthening 
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the powers of the mind, would be precisely like attempting 
to impart physical strength to a debilitated febrile patient, 
by feeding him with strong meat. Hence on the other 
hand, the evil resulting to certain classes of patients from 
the introduction of Christian worship among the insane in 
hospitals, from which the inference has been hastily drawn, 
ina few instances which have come to our knowledge, that 
the plan itself was inherently bad. The whole difficulty 
arose from the want of proper discrimination, in the appli- 
cation of the means in question. 

It is very evident that the application of the principles we 
have been discussing, as to the propriety of exciting reli- 
gious thoughts and affections in the minds of melancholy 
persons, is a matter of the greatest delicacy and difficulty. 
There are cases, where an injudicious perseverance in the 
one course, would only drive the unfortunate victim of 
despondency into deeper gloom, and perhaps into utter des- 
pair, and it is conceivable that a mistake on the other ex- 
treme, in some instances, might not only debar one of the 
most powerful of all the moral remedies for the disease, but 
even endanger the religious hopes of the soul. It is there- 
fore a question of the very first importance, how we may 
discriminate as to the existence of disease, and the real 
character of the case to be treated. Nothing short of a close 
and searching investigation of the origin and history of each 
individual case can enable any one to make out the diag- 
nosis satisfactorily ; and in this respect we think the spiritual 
physician might copy with advantage, the laborious and 
pains-taking example of medical men. We will mention 
however a few symptoms which lie upon the surface in 
Many cases, and which may perhaps serve to prevent a 
misapprehension, where now, we believe, there is often 
serious mistake. 

_ When the mental distress and dejection are the result of 
disease, and not the natural workings of an awakened con- 
Science and are to be treated accordingly, there is very often 
a striking relative disproportion between the alleged moral 
cause, and the degree of remorse. Indeed, as Dr. Rush 
somewhere justly observes, imaginary guilt is a far more 
frequent cause as The healthy conscience is alive 
equally to guilt of afl kinds in proportion to its aggravation, 
while that which is: morbidly affected, is distressed beyond 
measure with that which is either imaginary or trifling, 
and is insensible to a thousand offences of greater magni- 
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tude. Again, the feelings of diseased melancholy fluctuate 
without any assignable mental cause whatever. Sometimes 
they overwhelm their unhappy victim with distress, and 
again they are relieved without any corresponding change 
in his views, to account for it. The inference in such a case 
is, that both the cause and the cure are to be sought, not in 
the rational or moral constitution of the individual, but in 
the state of his nervous system or his bodily health. This 
inference is sometimes rendered conclusive, by evident ac- 
companying symptoms of indigestion, feverishness, or ner- 
vous irritability. Thus as Dr. Cheyne reminds us, during 
the last illness of Dr. Scott, every paroxysm of fever was 
attended with a state of spiritual gloom. It is unnecessary 
to remark how important it is,in all such cases, to discrim- 
inate the true cause of the phenomena. The existence of 
bodily disease may also be inferred from the failure of any 
attempt to reason the patient out of his false notions, or re- 
lieve his depression by obvious moral considerations. Such 
measures however clearly adapted to their end, will pro- 
duce not the slightest effect, until the disease is first broken. 
And yet it would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
mind is as inactive, as the oppressed body and dejected 
feelings would seem to indicate.” The attention is all 
awake to the particular subject of melancholy. The patient 
displays astonishing ingenuity, in justifying his gloomy and 
despondent views. If there is a flaw in your reasoning he 
will detect it with remarkable acumen, or he will seize 
upon your own principles and find in them something to 
justify his morbid feelings. If he cannot do either, he will 
perhaps set aside your reasoning as irrelevant, or he will 
tell you, «I understand you perfectly :—you have reason on 

ou side, but no matter, I cannot believe you.” Sometimes 
ihe will be brought to feel and admit that he is all wrong ; 


* The friends of melancholy patients sometimes fall into the natural but 
unfortunate error, of treating melancholy patients as if they were in a state of 
stupor and forgetfulness. We know a very intelligent and pious lady, long 
since perfectly recovered from her disease, who still bears the keenest recollec- 
tion of the severity with which she was treated at the time, under this mis- 
apprehension. And on the other hand, Dr. Rush tells us, that he once apolo- ~ 
gized to a Quaker lady who had been under his care, after her recovery, and 
asked her if she would forgive him for insisting upon her taking so many 
nauseous medicines. “ Forgive thee,” replied his fair patient with the utmost 
warmth, “I love the very ground thou walkest on Y? The Doctor was remark- 


able for his kindness to his unfortunate patients. 
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but contend that he cannot help it, that he is under the 
dominion of some resistless power. 

Now in all such cases it may be laid down as a general 
rule, that to ply the disordered mind with reasoning, and if 
religion be the morbid subject, with religious duties, will 
do harm, instead of good. The attention should as far as 
possible be beguiled to other subjects entirely, that the 
restorative powers of the constitution may be allowed to 
act unimpeded, while every attempt is made to restore the 
nervous or other bodily functions to a state of healthy 
action. (See Dr. Cheyne, p.185 et passim. ) 

Perhaps we ought to say distinctly before closing this 
subject, that we are far from meaning to intimate, that the 
knowledge of what we suppose to be the true nature and 
treatment of religious insanity, will enable any one to re- 
lieve with certainty, every case that may come before him, 
Would that it were so. But unhappily even under the 
most favorable circumstances, and the most skilful treatment, 
scarcely more than one-half of the whole number of patients 
are fully recovered; and where the disease assumes the 
form of monomania, the prognosis is less favorable still. 
Esquirol’s tables would show the proportion of cures, in this 
latter form, to be about one-third of the whole number of 
cases. It ought however to be universally known, that the 
prospect of relief is incomparably greater, if the disease is 
subjected to proper treatment, in the very earliest stages of 
its development. Esquirol shows from most elaborate sta- 
tistics, that nine-tenths of all the cures occur in the two first 
years of the disease ; while after the third year, not more 
than one in thirty, are permanently ‘restored. And Mr. 
Pinel makes “ the mean time for the duration of the disease, 
in cases terminating favorably, from five to six months. 
(See farther Prichard p.100—103.) Farther argument is 
unnecessary, to show the vast importance of the most 
prompt measures for the relief of the unhappy subjects of 
these Ureadful diseases. 

We had hoped to bring this whole discussion to bear 
upon that numerous and varied class of cases, so full both 
of interest and difficulty, where there is manifest disorder of 
the religious views and affections, and often great mental 
distress, while yet, they are not commonly regarded as cases 
eee a au te give asa type of one sort of these 
ra a anit perhaps no other may exactly conform, and 

strates the essential elements of many others, 
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the instance of a young lady, whom we have long and inti- 
mately known. Of a temperament highly nervous and 
sanguine, she embarked very young, with all her ardour, in 
the gay pleasures of fashionable life. A single season con- 
vinced her fully of their emptiness and folly. She was soon 
after brought under the influence of pungent preaching, and 
convinced of sin. The struggle was sharp and long; but 
the result was, that she gave herself, with all her heart, toa 
course of rigid religious duties. Above all, she seemed to 
live in anatmosphere of prayer. Her faith in the truth,and 
promises of God, was without the shadow ofa cloud. And 
yet she had not the pure enjoyment which she supposed to 
be the necessary fruit of real piety. She did not therefore, 
look upon herself, as a child of God; and her consequent 
anxiety wore upon her spirit, and secretly undermined her 
health. At length, one day, as she rose from prayer, the 
thought struck her like a thunder bolt, ‘ what if there is no 
God after all.’ She repelled the thought with horror, and 
went her way. But the shock had struck from her hand, 
“the shield of faith,’ and all her efforts were unable to 
grasp it again. From henceforth she found herself exposed 
to a constant shower of darts, fiery and poisoned, and she 
could not resist them. They stuck fast in her vitals, and 
drank up her spirits. The poison thus injected into the 
heart of her religious experience soon spread, and blighted 
the whole. She never knew a moment’s peace, when her 
thoughts were upon her once favourite, and still engrossing 
subject. She called herself an infidel, and applied to herself 
the dreadful threatenings and doom of the unbeliever. And 
yet it was evident she was not, in any sense, an unbeliever. 
She was one of the most devout and consistent persons we 
ever knew. She was conscientious even to scrupulosity. 
She was a most devoted and faithful Sunday school teacher, 
and God blessed her labours to the conversion of nearly all 
her scholars. She rejoiced to hear of persons becoming 
Christians and would often say, with despair in her tones, 
how she envied them. When any of her acquaintances 
died without giving good evidence of piety she became ex- 
cited, and as she expressed it, was ready to scream aloud. 
She gave every possible evidence that she had not, in reali- 
ty, a shadow of a doubt about the truth of revelation. And 
yet no one ever dreamed that her difficulties were connected 
with disease of any sort; for her mind was remarkably clear, 
and active. The advice of pious friends and ministers, 
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therefore, based upon the supposition that her case was one 
of spiritual darkness, or satanic temptation, was to persevere 
in prayer—to struggle on more earnestly, and God would 
give her light after he had tried her faith and patience and 
love. But the more she prayed and struggled the worse 
she grew. She would come from her closet, exhausted 
with the fearful conflict, and looking ready to-sink into utter 
despair. The Sabbath was always the worst day of the 
week; and the labour and exhaustion of teaching aggra- 
vated her symptoms. 

The only treatment which was successful, in this case, 
would by many have been rejected with horror. She was 
advised to give up the struggle which she had maintained 
so unequally, and which would only have resulted in disas- 
trous consequences—to think as little as possible on the sub- 
ject—to spend less time in devotional exercises, and allow 
her mind to gather its scattered strength by relaxation. The 
form of prayer advised was short and audible, and such as 
took for granted what she had been struggling to“ con- 
vince herself of. Incessant pains were taken to present the 
character of God in a simple, affectionate, parental light, 
when any thing led to the subject. The simplicity of faith, 
and the certainty of salvation, were occasionally flashed 
across her mind, when it was in a suitable frame. The 
only two evidences of piety which her state of mind ren- 
dered available, were kept prominent as the basis of new 
feelings and hopes, viz: her love to the people of God, and 
the pain she felt in the absence of divine favour, and the 
longing for its return. These were untouched by the dismal 
monster that had preyed upon her hopes. 

By a judicious perseverance in a course like this, accom- 
panied with well directed hygienic measures, suitable recre- 
ation, exercise, and diet, for improving the general health, 
and especially the tone of the nervous system, the mental 
energies will often, in such cases, react; and new views of 
truth and new hopes will then spring up in the mind. 

There is another class of cases related to that just referred 
to, which we think is also liable to be misunderstood. We 
allude to those persons who have thoughts foreign to their 
common state of mind and feelings, seemingly thrust upon 
them, without, and even against, their own consent. Some- 
umes these thoughts, even in the case of the most sincere 
and devout professors of religion, are skeptical, and some- 
times they are profane. There are cases on record, where 
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the most exemplary ministers, under a paroxysm of this 
sort, have given way to a torrent of blasphemous impreca- 
tion. These of course are extreme cases. Very often a 
single thought er expression will keep harassing the mind 
for hours, or at intervals for days and weeks tegether. Dr. 
Cheyne (p. 67,) relates a very striking case of a woman 
“with strong devotional feelings,” who, when about to re- 
peat the Lord’s prayer, was “impelled from within to say, 
¢<Our Father which art in HELL,’ with such vehemence that 
she was forced to start up, otherwise she must have yielded 
to the impulse. Such agony of mind we have seldom wit- 
nessed, as the poor young woman endured when she related 
this affecting incident.” All who have read Bunyan’s ac- 
count of himself, in that remarkable work, “ Grace abound- 
ang to the chief of sinners,’ will recollect the wasting con- 
-Stancy with which he was persecuted by the phrase, rung 
in his ears, in relation to the Saviour, “sell him,” “sell 
him’: and also the agony of mind which tortured him, 
after he was driven under the phrenzy of the excitement, 
to give in for a moment to the traitorous suggestion. 

It has been common to explain such cases, by calling in 
the agency of evil spirits. These wicked thoughts are sup- 
posed to be injected into the mind, these suggestions, so re- 
-pulsive to the feelings, are deemed the assaults and tempta- 
tations of Satan. In venturing to question the universal 
truth of this hypothesis, we feel that we are treading on 
delicate ground. Of course we do not mean to intimate the 
slightest doubt of the reality and tremendous power of the 
great adversary of souls. We hold the doctrine to be as 
true, and as evident from experience and history, as when 
the declaration was first penned, “ Your adversary the devil, 
like a roaring lion, goeth about, seeking whom he may de- 
vour.” And farther, we see no reason to question, that he 
aay take advantage of certain morbid states of the body, 
favourable to his purpose, to harass and worry those whom 
he cannot destroy. But still, we fully believe that many of 
the phenomena referred to Satanic agency, will admit of a 
complete explanation, on the grounds of physical disorder. 
‘Those who are called upon to deal with such cases, should 
at least have distinctly in view the possibility that the whole 
difficulty may proceed from natural causes, and may be 
curable by natural principles. The case of the young wo- 
man given by Dr. Cheyne, as the event proved, was merely 
the commencement of an attack of pure insanity. And a 
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young gentleman who was similarly persecuted by injec- 
tions (so called) “of wicked thoughts, and articulate prompt- 
ings of blasphemy,’ was “delivered from the supposed 
temptations, by mild purgatives, alkaline bitters, and coun- 
ity ain 

The case of Bunyan, already quoted, shows a farther de- 
parture from the standard of healthy action, He was 
harassed not merely with the temptation to sell his master, 
injected into his mind, but it seemed to be whispered by 
an articulate voice in his ear. This additional phenomenon 
is easily explained, without any recourse to spiritual diabolic 
agency. The imagination which created “THE Piterims’ 
Progress,” not yet chastened from the wildness of its early 
enthusiasm, tinged with melancholy, struggling with the 
burden of guilt, and goaded by the protracted excitement 
under which he had evidently laboured, could, without dif- 
ficulty, give the seeming reality of articulate language, to 
the morbid suggestions of his own fancy. Both voices and 
visions are by no means uncommon, in the case of nervously 
excitable and imaginative persons, no matter how sound 
their minds may be. Every body knows how Luther, 
(who, like Bunyan, with all his greatness, was the very 
man for such hallucinations,) in the dim cell of his prison 
in the Wartburg, saw the devil, and with indignation hurled 
his inkstand at his head. 

That all such phenomena,—unbidden and repulsive 
thoughts and feelings, and false perceptions, both voices and 
visions—may be produced by mere morbid physical agency, 
is unquestionable; because they are frequent accompani- 
ments of pure disease and yield with the disease, to medical 
treatment. Those,therefore, who are called tocounsel persons 
thus afflicted, should never lose sight of the inquiry whether 

‘such may not be the actual origin of what otherwise might be 
treated as temptations of the devil. That Satan may have the 
power of injecting his malicious or blasphemous suggestions 
immediately into the mind, we have not intended at all to con- 
trovert. But we are disposed to adopt the principle of Dr. 
Cheyne ; that “if an appeal to him who conquered Satan 
and who will aid all who come to Him in faith, fails to re- 
lieve those who are thus afflicted, they may rest assured, 
that disease and not the devil is the enemy with which they 
have to contend,’ and they must seek relief accordingly. 

And if we are pressed beyond this point, with the hy- 
pothesis that while disease may be the proximate cause of 
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these distressing and horrible calamities, yet Satan may be 
the agent who employs this instrumentality to harass the 
Christian, we should be inclined to fall back upon the ground 
thus quaintly maintained by Richard Baxter: “if it were 
as some fancy, a possession of the devil, it is possible that 
physic might cast him out. For if you cure the melancholy, 
(black bile,) his bed is taken away, and the advantage gone 
by which he worketh ; cure the choler (bile) and the chol- 
eric operations of the devil will cease: it is by means and 
humours in us, that he worketh.”’ 

We return, in closing, to the remark that, to discriminate 
cases of real diseased melancholy, from those of spiritual 
darkness, or satanic temptation is one of the most difficult 
points in religious casuistry. That the two things are con- 
founded, and the one mistaken for the other, ina great 
multitude of cases, we have not the slightest doubt. The 
consequences of this mistake, are often exceedingly disas- 
trous. The unhappy victim of physical disease is directed 
to attempt what is just as impossible, as to subdue by an 
effort of his will, the pain of a diseased tooth, or the excited 
pulse of a raging fever: and is overwhelmed with dis- 
couragement and despair, because he finds himself unsuc- 
cessful in the attempt. And on the other hand the sin of 
unbelief might be sheltered from criminality and the need 
of repentance by referring it to the irresponsible action of a, 
deranged mind. The treatment in the two cases would be 
exactly opposite: and yet we are fully persuaded, that we 
have seen the one mistaken by ministers, for want of a 
knowledge of physiology; and the other by physicians, 
inexperienced in the difficulties and conflicts of experimental 
religion. 

That there are marks by which such cases may be clear- 
ly discriminated by any one who will take the necessary 
pains, we think could easily be shown, and we repeat our 
earnest conviction that the individual who will throw upon 
this interesting subject, the light of which it is susceptible, 
will deserve the everlasting gratitude of the Church. Will 
no one undertake the investigation ? 
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Arr. IIl.—The Valley of Vision: or the Dry Bones of 
Israel Revived. An attempted proof (from Ezekiel 
chap. xxxvii. 1—14) of the Restoration and Conversion 
of the Jews. By George Bush, Professor of Hebrew, | 
New York City University. New York: Saxton & 
Miles. 1844. 8vo. pp. 60. 


Tue Restoration of Israel isan ambiguous expression, 
which may either denote the spiritual re-union of God’s 
ancient people with the church, or their literal recovery of 
the Land of Promise. In the present state of opinion and 
discussion, it may be conveniently restricted to the latter 
sense, in which Professor Bush employs it, while he ex- 
presses the other idea by the word Conversion. The future 
conversion of the Jews as a nation to the Christian faith is 
now almost universally regarded as an event explicitly re- 
vealed in scripture, the dissent from this interpretation of 
Paul’s language being only occasional and rare. Their 
Restoration to the Holy Land is also extensively believed 
and looked for, and this doctrine may be found in combina- 
tion with a great variety of other tenets not essentially con- 
nected with it. While it enters largely into the creed of 
Millennarians, it is also held by many who dissent from their. 
peculiar doctrines. A belief in the literal Restoration of the 
Jews has for years been gaining ground in Christendom, and 
is now regarded with great interest by many who are not 
yet prepared to acknowledge it as true. In the Church of 
England it has long been a favourite opinion, and among 
the Presbyterians of Great Britain a strong impulse has 
been given to it by the mission of the Scottish Deputation 
to the Jews, of which we have given some account in the 
preceding pages, There is something in the doctrine itself, 
well suited to awaken even a romantic interest, by giving 
palpable reality to what might else appear intangible and 
visionary, and by bringing the local associations of the Holy 
Land, which otherwise belong to ancient history, into inti- 
mate connexion with the present and the future. That a 
subject so interesting in itself, and so extensively regarded 
as Important, is deserving of repeated and deliberate inves- 
tigation, cannot be disputed. That its investigation has 
been so frequently conducted in a fanciful manner, and 
without due regard to the principles of interpretation, is 
indeed to be lamented, but at the same time makes it the 
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more preper to receive with all respect, and weigh with all 
deliberation, such attempts when made by writers of ac- 
knowledged learning and ability. Professor Bush is now 
well knewn both in Europe and America, not only as a 
biblical scholar and interpreter of scripture, but as one who 
has, for many years, devoted his attention, in a special man- 
ner, to the subject of prophecy. We have so often had oc- 
casion te bring his publications before our readers, and to 
express our judgment of the author’s views on some im- 
portant subjects, that any statement of his claims to their 
attention, and any attempt to define his position as a theo- 
logian or interpreter, would be equally superfluous. We 
need only say that in the case before us we are called to 
sit in judgment not on a flight of fancy or an ignorant ex- 
position of the English text, but on a genuine attempt to 
lay open the true meaning of the inspired original, by the 
help of the best means to which the author has had access. 
Such being the literary character, and such the interesting 
subject of the pamphlet, nothing more is needed to ensure 
for its author a candid and respectful hearing. 

The immediate subject of Professor Bush’s essay is the 
vision of the dry bones in the thirty-seventh chapter of Eze- 
kiel, one of the most impressive passages of holy writ, even 
considered merely in a literary point of view. The com- 
mon English version of the passage is given, followed by 
several pages of prefatory remarks, in which the author 
states his strong conviction that the preceding chapter can- 
not relate to any past event, because, on the one hand, the 
language is of such a nature as absolutely to forbid any 
kind of spiritualising interpretation, and on the other, the 
obvious purport of several of the clauses goes to ascertain 
the time of the accomplishment as uttterly incompatible 
with that of the literal return from Babylon under the de- 
eree of Cyrus. The connexion between the thirty-sixth 
and thirty-seventh chapters he explains to be this, that 
while the one announces the fact of the restoration, the 
other declares the manner and means of it. To determine 
the era of the one, therefore, is to determine the era of the 
other. Of the two visions contained in the thirty-seventh 
chapter, the author here confines himself to the first, the 
general sense of which, as a figurative prediction of the res- 
toration of Israel, he thinks so strictly defined by Jehovah 
himself, that he does not consider it necessary to argue the 
point, nor even to notice in detail any different interpreta- 
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tion. Whether this is the most satisfactory method of de- 
termining the question, many readers will no doubt regard 
as highly questionable. We own, however, that to our 
minds a satisfactory exposition of the passage, in detail, on 
this hypothesis, would be more than equivalent in value to 
a general argument, a priori, in its favour. We are more 
and more disposed to believe that detailed and-independent 
but consistent exposition of the prophecies affords the only 
key to the difficulties which involve them, and that much 
of the error upon both sides of various disputed questions 
has arisen from the influence of names and vague theories, 
as for instance when men call themselves literal interpre- 
ters, and undertake to act upon a fixed invariable principle 
of literal interpretation, from which however they are forced 
continually, by the very laws of language, to depart. The 
literal or figurative character of every passage may be and 
must be separately determined, and it is only by the com- 
bination of results thus reached, that any general system 
of prophetical interpretation can be sucessfully or safely 
formed. 

Mr. Bush’s plan is to exhibit in parallel columns the He- 
brew text and the common English version, the Septuagint 
and Targum of Jonathan, with a literal translation of each, 
and the Vulgate in the original Latin, the whole followed 
by the author’s exposition. The results to which he comes, 
as to the meaning of the passage, may be briefly stated un- 
der several particulars. 1. It refers exclusively to things 
still future, or at most with an allusion to the restoration 
from exile in Babylon. 2. There is no prediction-of a lit- 
eral resurrection, as some writers have assumed, nor is such 
a resurrection even presupposed. The whole is a symbol- 
ical prediction of the restoration of Israel to Palestine, 3. 
Ezekiel, in this vision, represents the whole body of divinely 
authorized expounders of the word, and teaches by example 
their duty in relation to the great providential purpose here 
disclosed. 4. The act of prophesying here ascribed to Ezekiel 
denotes the exposition of prophecy by authorized interpre- 
ters, as an appointed means for the attainment of the end 
proposed; that is to say, the restoration of the Jews is to be 
brought about by the convincing exposition of their own 
prophetic books, from the pulpit and the press, but more 
especially the latter. 5. The noise, which followed or ac- 
companied the prophesying, represents, first, the universal 
response of the Christian church to the true exposition of 
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the prophets when made known, and then, the proclama- 
tions or decrees of Christian governments, facilitating the 
return of Israel. 6. The shaking, mentioned in the same 
verse, represents the effect of the truth upon the Jews them- 
selves, and is descriptive of a general movement, in which 
their own learned men will take the lead, and which will 
spread among the nations with the force of a great concus- 
sion, leading to a diligent search and correct interpretation 
of the prophets. 7. The eighth verse represents the external 
gathering of the scattered Jews, and their rational conviction 
of the truth, before the dispensation of the spirit, and their 
restoration to spiritual life, which is not brought into view 
until the ninth verse, where instead of prophesying “to the 
wind,’ Ezekiel prophesies “concerning the spirit,’ and 
thereby shows the duty of the preacher and interpreter, in 
explaining those prophecies which relate to the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, in connexion with the future restoration 
of the Jews. At the same time the peculiar form of expres- 
sion, meaning strictly “to the spirit,” implies the necessity 
of fervent prayer, combined with exposition of the prophe- 
cies, as a means for the promotion of this great event. 8. 
The “slain,’’? who are mentioned in v. 9, are not the suffer- 
ers ina special persecution, but the dead, i. e. the Jews in their 
present desolation and dispersion, without allusion to any par- 
ticular form or time of suffering. 9. The last four verses of this 
passage contain the divine interpretation of the vision. In 
v. 11, is described the present afflicted, hopeless state of Is- 
rael; in v. 12, the promise of deliverance; the substitution 
of graves for scattered bones seeming to show that the lan- 
guage in either case is highly metaphorical and not to be 
strictly understood. 10. The internal conversion and ex- 
ternal restoration of the Jews are not foretold as independent 
and distinct events, but as inseparable parts of the same 
providential scheme, the chronological relations of which 
are not explicitly revealed, although the author seems to 
look upon the spiritual renovation of the race as subsequent, 
in point of time, to their external restoration. 11. The grand 
duty of the Christian Church, in reference to Israel, is the 
study of prophecy, and the diffusion of the true interpreta- 
tion, with importunate prayer for the outpouring of the 
Spirit, as a spirit of grace and supplication, leading them to 
look at Him whom they have pierced, and mourn with a 
sincere repentance. 12. The precise time of Israel’s resto- 
ration, and the accompanying circumstances, have not been 
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explicitly revealed, and must be learned, if at all, from inci- 
dental statements of the scripture, and from providential 
indications. 

Upon this summary statement we may remark, first, that 
Mr. Bush’s view of this passage is one which no iteralist 
can consistently adopt; for he deliberately rejects the 
old rabbinical interpretation of a literal resurrection, and 
explains the whole as symbolical of moral and _ political 
changes. We urge this, not as-an objection to the truth of 
Mr. Bush’s conclusion, but as one out of many proofs, that 
the dogma of literal interpretation eannot be consistently 
applied, without the sacrifice of some of the most pleasing 
prospects opened in the prophecies. To allege that this 
exposition is literal so far as relates to its application to Is- 
rael as a nation, and figurative only in the use of symbols 
to denote their restoration, is to say that an invariable prin- 
ciple of exposition may be varied at the will of the ex- 
pounder. If every thing in prophecy which can be literally 
understood must be so understood, then this passage must 
relate to a literal resurrection of the body, as it has in fact 
been explained by some of the Jewish writers. If on the 
other hand a different application of the language is admis- 
sible, the canon of literal interpretation is abandoned with- 
out necessity, for this is a case in which the terms may with- 
out absurdity be strictly understood. The inference from 
this is not that prophecy is never to be literally imterpreted, 
nor that it cannot be so interpreted in any supposed case, but 
that the literal or figurative character of any passage is to be 
determined by its form, its phraseology, its context, and the 
analogy of kindred prophecies, and not by the mechanical 
enforcement of an arbitrary general rule. 

We remark, again, that by assuming, at the start, that 
this prophecy relates to the outward restoration of the 
Jews as a people, Mr. Bush has deprived his exposition of 
what would have been its chief attraction, a conclusive ar- 
gument in proof of his position. The interest of the pas- 
sage seems to hang almost exclusively on this one question, 
and the end for which an exposition would be probably 
consulted by a very great majority of readers would be 
simply the solution of this doubt, and not a mere expansion 
of its meaning, on the supposition that a particular solution 
is the true one. We have said already that the most satis- 
factory solution would be one derived, not from vague con- 
siderations of a general kind, but from detailed interpreta~ 
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tation of the passage. What we complain of, therefore, is 
that the author, in explaining the details, has not distinctly 
pointed out their bearing on this interesting question, but 
contented himself with a general answer tnaccompanied 
by any other proof than the assertion that God has himself 
determined it, which many will of course regard as a mere 
begging of the question. 

The case may be fairly stated thus. The vision of the 
dry bones is now almost universally regarded as symbolical 
of a great change to be undergone by the Jewish people. It 
is also agreed on all hands that this change includes a 
spiritual renovation, i. e. the conversion of the great mass. 
of that people to the Christian faith. The only question 
that remains is whether this conversion is a change of such 
importance as to exhaust the meaning of the symbols, or 
whether a distinct change of an outward kind is to be 
superadded as a subject of the prophecy. To us, we must 
confess, there is no evidence afforded either by the text or 
context that any other than a spiritual change is here pre- 
dicted. Nor can this be objected to, as spiritualizing a lite- 
ral prediction, first, because, as we have seen, the strictly 
literal interpretation is now universally rejected, and sec- 
ondly because the spiritual change is supposed to be inclu- 
ded in the meaning of the passage, even by those who sup- 
pose that it includes a great deal more. So far, then, as this 
solitary passage is concerned, we can see no necessity for ex- 
tending the application of its symbols beyond that spiritual 
change which, all agree, is here predicted. It is very true, 
however, as Professor Bush observes, that this question is 
not to be settled by a reference to this place only, but by 
combining the legitimate results of exegetical analysis in 
all the places where the outward restoration seems to be 
foretold. Into that wide discussion we of course have no 
design to enter here, but simply wish to enter our dissent 
from the conclusion that the text or context of this passage 
in itself considered renders any such interpretation unavoida- 
ble, or even highly probable, without regard to parallel pre- 
dictions or to the general analogy of prophecy, in treating 
of this difficult and interesting subject. 

Instead of continuing these desultory criticisms on Pro- 
fessor Bush’s exposition, we are strongly inclined to illus~ 
trate it further by comparison with others, and if possible 
with those of writers who might be expected to survey the 
subject from a somewhat different if not a more convenient 
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or commanding ‘stand-point.’? There are fe w things in ex- 
egetical inquiry more interesting and instructive than this 
kind of combination. There issomething tedious and dead- 
ening in the process of comparing many writers who have 
drawn from the same sources or wrought up the same ma- 
terials; but when we can bring into juxtaposition the im- 
pressions and conclusions of intelligent and cultivated minds, 
altogether independent of each other, and pursuing their 
researches under circumstances and influences widely differ- 
ent, the result can scarcely be devoid of interest, even in 
cases where it sheds no real light upon the subject of inquiry. 
But in undertaking to apply this method to the case before 
us, where shall we look for the objects of comparison? The 
older writers will not answer the purpose, partly because 
they may safely be supposed to have been included in the 
apparatus, and to have had their influence in forming the 
opinions of the author; partly because there is a false, or at 
least an exaggerated notion,‘at the present day, that biblical 
learning is a thing of yesterday, and that the judgment of a 
Buxtorf or a Bochart is of no worth till ‘endorsed’ by a 
substantial modern name. Among ourselves there has been 
little thorough exposition of prophecy in its original inspired 
form, although there has been no lack of second-hand and 
new interpretation of the English text. Both here, however, 
and in Great Britain,the more popular writers on these sub- 
jects have been trained in the same school and involved in the 
same controversies as Professor Bush, and cannot therefore 
answer the conditions which we have prescribed above. On 
the other hand, we observe that he makes little if any direct 
use of recent German writers on this subject, an omission 
which we do not here refer to as detracting from the merit of 
his works, but merely as affording us the means and oppor- 
tunity of such a comparison as has been mentioned between 
his conclusions and those of other writers, whose training 
and habitual associations have been altogether different. 
To a modern German of any reputation there will of course 
be no objection on the score of philology, the modes of study 
and of teaching in that country being such, with all their 
faults, as to render it quite certain that no able writer there 
will venture to appear before the world without having 
availed himself of the labours of his immediate predecessors, 
so that the latest German works on any subject, if prepared 
by writers of established character, are almost sure to fur- 
nish us the last results of philological investigation. All this 
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is true independently of doctrinal distinctions, since believers 
and neologists are equally unwilling to give one another any 
advantage by neglecting those means which are common to 
both. A Hitzig and a Hengstenberg, however they may 
differ as to fundamental principles, are alike careful to avoid 
the charge of retrocession from the point which learned in- 
quiry has already reached. We should not, however, think 
it worth our while to reproduce the notions of mere infidel 
expounders on a subject which in their esteem is scarcely 
equal in importance to a knotty point of classical antiquities. 
It is to writers who acknowledge the authority of scripture 
and the truth of Christianity that we should look for objects 
of comparison, the rather because even this class of Germans, 
though more or less familiar with the early writers, are little 
conversant with modern English exposition and religious 
controversy. Hence we may look to them for views which, 
whether right or wrong, have been obtained independently 
of those associations and discussions with which we are most 
familiar. 

Under the influence of these considerations we proceed to 
open a new work upon Ezekiel* by Umbreit, a professor at 
Heidelberg, who has long been known to the public as a 
commentator on the books of Job and Proverbs, and as a 
contributor to the ‘Studien und Kritiken,’ a theological and 
biblical journal conducted by some of the first scholars of 
Germany. His views of the inspiration and authority of 
scripture,although still below the truth, are such as to remove 
him from the class of rationalists, and to give an aspect of 
Christianity, and even of orthodoxy, to his later works, his 
views having undergone material alteration. ‘The book to 
which we now have reference is the third ina series of 
¢ Practical Commentaries’ on the Prophets, the first two 
volumes being appropriated to Isaiah and Jeremiah. The 
author’s freedom from the influence of English usage and 
associations is illustrated by the very title of his work, which 
would naturally lead an English reader to expect an appli- 
cation of the text expounded to experimental and devotional 
improvement. He would find, however, on becoming ac- 
quainted with the contents of the volume, that the ¢ practical 
commentary’ consists of a continuous declamatory para- 
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phrase, not in the best taste, even considered as a piece of 
rhetoric, and scarcely rising, in point of unction, to a level 
with the sermons of a very fluent but not very deep or very 
serious young preacher. The application of the term ‘prac- 
tical’ to this performance is to be explained only by a refer- 
ence to modern German usage, which excludes from works 
of criticism all appeals to feeling or even to that higher taste 
which looks beyond the lexicography and grammar of the 
author to his rhetorical and moral qualities. Hence what 
would seem to us, with our associations,a mere piece of 
sounding composition, has, in Germany, an air of serious 
morality, not to say of elevated piety. The influence of such 
a composition upon those who have been taught to look 
upon the sacred writers with a species of contempt, may no 
doubt be salutary, chiefly asa step towards something better; 
but to American and English readers the only value of the 
‘practical commentary’ is that it affords a running analysis 
and paraphrase of the text, and gives the author’s views of 
the connexion, which is often a large part of the exposition. 
But besides the paraphrase, from which the work derives its 
title, it contains two other elements of greater value, though 
of less dimensions, a complete translation of the whole book, 
and occasional notes on the difficult passages, embodying a 
large amount of learned criticism in a condensed form. 
Without the notes and version, the paraphrase would 
scarcely deserve the attention of a biblical scholar; but when 
joined to these, it adds to the value of the whole by giving 
it completeness, 

In the translation of ch. xxxvii. 1—14, and the philological 
explanation of particular expressions, Umbreit scarcely varies 
from Professor Bush at all; but when we come to the appli- 
cation of the symbols, we find a material difference between 
them. While our countryman regards the resurrection of 
the dry bones as a striking emblem of the national resuscita- 
tion and restoration of Israel, the German Professor looks 
upon Israel itself, in this connexion, merely as an emblem of 
the human race, which God will not abandon to the night 
of the grave, but awaken to a new life. If the Prophet had 
not been possessed of this hope, he would never have em- 
ployed a symbol so sublime as that of resurrection. To re- 
gard the passage as a mere figurative representation of the 
external and political resuscitation of the people after the 
exile, is, in Umbreit’s opinion, to degrade and weaken it, 
and at the same time inconsistent with the agency ascribed 
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to the Spirit. On the other hand, the whole connexion of 
the prophecy appears to him to forbid the explanation of the 
vision as a didactic exhibition of the bodily resurrection of 
the dead, and to determine its meaning, as a symbolical 
prediction of the moral renovation of the human race by 
a divine influence. This we take to be the drift of his 
interpretation, which we set in opposition to Professor 
Bush’s, not as evincing that the latter is mistaken, but to 
show how naturally two minds may in such cases, lean to 
opposite conclusions, and how far the opinion which com- 
mends itself to either, is from being self-evident or exclu- 
sively defensible. 

The other works upon Ezekiel,* which we have referred. 
to, is by Hiivernick, a friend and pupil of Hengstenberg and 
Tholuck, sometime a colleague of Gaussen and Merle d’Au- 
bigné in the Evangelical School of Theology at Geneva, 
and now professor of Theology at Kénigsberg. His pre- 
vious reputation rests upon his Commentary on Daniel, a 
work of high philological and exegetical merit, and his 
Introduction to the Old Testament, recently completed. As 
might be inferred from his connexions, he is decided in his 
opposition to the rationalistic infidelity, and his defence of 
the inspiration and authority of scripture. At the same 
time he is highly independent and original, acknowledging 
no master and copying no model. A characteristic feature 
of his mind and writings is the disposition which he every- 
where exhibits to grapple with difficulties and let what is 
easy take care of itself, in doing which he not unfrequently 
neglects to explain what may be puzzling to his readers, 
although it appears simple to himself. This marked pecu- 
liarity, while it renders him less continuously readable, gives 
him a high authority and value as an aid to be consulted 
in perplexing cases, and fixes his intellectual rank far above 
the common herd of interpreters, who skip the hard points 
to enlarge upon the easy ones. Not a few of the most 
thorough and profound discussions of different questions in 
Hebrew lexicography and grammar, may be found in the 
writings of Havernick, whose merit as a scholar and a man 
of talent is acknowledged even by those who hate his doc- 
trines and deride his faith. That the soundness of his judg- 
ment and the clearness of his style are not always equal to 
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his ingenuity and learning, may be regretted but can 
scarcely be thought wonderful, by those who are acquainted 
with the endless inequalities of human genius. 

From what has been said it may be readily inferred that 
between the works of Havernick and Umbreit on Ezekiel 
there is but a slight resemblance. The lively declamation, 
the diluted paraphrase, and even the continuous translation 
of the one are all wanting in the other. The style of 
printing in the two is not more different than the style of 
writing, in relation to defect and superfluity of ornament. 
As to method, Hivernick divides the book into large por- 
tions, and takes comprehensive views of these, while Um- 
breit merely gives a heading to the chapters. Umbreit, as 
we have seen, translates the whole book, and adopts the 
rhythmical arrangement, which has been so long in vogue 
that we now almost despair of seeing it exploded. Hiiver- 
nick’s translation is a part of his commentary, and is re- 
stricted for the most part to those places which are specially 
difficult. The whole book indeed is a continued illustration 
of the trait which we have mentioned, an affection for hard 
places and a scorn of easy ones. 

Of the nine parts into which he throws the whole book, the 
penultimate or eighth comprehends seven chapters, from the 
thirty-third to the thirty-ninth inclusive, forming one homoge- 
neous and continuous whole, the common date of which is 
given inch. xxxiil. 21,22. Throughout thissection, the catas- 
trophe of Judah is described as past, the Holy City as already 
desolate. Before the news of the event could reach the ex- 
iles on the Chaboras, Ezekiel is informed that his predictions 
have been verified ; and this assurance gives to the ensuing 
series of prophecies a character distinct from that of all 
which go before. At this point may be said to open the 
prophetic history of Israel’s triumphs and of God’s kingdom 
upon earth. In contrast to the actual distress and desola- 
tion, the form of these predictions is the most sublime and 
glorious. From the time of Israel’s death, Ezekiel seems 
to think of nothing and his writings to breathe nothing but 
‘the resurrection and the life.? To this animating series the 
thirty-third chapter forms the introduction, in which Ezekiel 
is inducted anew into his office, as an intimation that his 
ministry of threatening and reproof was now to be suc- 
ceeded by a ministry of promise and of consolation, that the 
great catastrophe which had been witnessed, far from being 
the conclusion of God’s dispensations towards his chosen 
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people was but the eve, the night, before a morning of 
abundant blessmg. In the thirty-fourth chapter, the founda- 
tion of the promises is laid ina general assurance of God’s 
favour to his humbled and afflicted people, and a special 
prediction of Messiah’s reign as the appointed means of 
blessing them. Having thus shown the necessity of tribula- 
tion as a preparation for the blessedness of Israel, the 
prophet brings to view, in the next chapter, the impending 
fate of all opposing powers, represented (as in Isaiah ch. 
lxili.) by the hereditary enmity of Edom. But when the 
prophet wrote, the heathen were triumphant, and deriding 
the supposed inability of Jehovah to protect his people, a 
mistake arising from their disposition to regard the mani- 
festation of power as the only end of the divine dispensa- 
tions. Ezekiel, therefore, in the thirty-sixth chapter pro- 
ceeds to show how the higher attribute of holiness is mani- 
fested, even in suffering Israel to fall and the gentiles to 
triumph for a time, but still more conspicuously in the 
destruction of the latter, and above all in the restoration of 
the chosen people, not for their own sake, but for the glory 
of Jehovah as a holy God, in the deliverance of Israel both 
from guilt and suffering, not only from the punishment of 
sin, but from the love and power of sin itself. 

Having thus sketched the outline of the period of grace, 
the prophet now proceeds to the details, and being assured. 
of Israel’s salvation in the general, seems to stand aston- 
ished as the wondrous scheme unfolds itself. This is, ac- 
cording to Hiivernick, the nexus between the general prom- 
ises foregoing and the glorious vision of Israel’s resurrec- 
tion, represented even by Jerome as a ‘visio famosa... . 
omnium ecclesiarum lectione celebrata.’? The difficulty of 
the passage is in ascertaining the precise relation of the 
vision (vs. 1—10) to the application (vs. 11—14,) but may 
be resolved into the question, whether the resurrection here 
presented is a symbol of some future resurrection of the 
body or of something else. A common method of escaping 
from this difficulty has been to allege that the doctrine of 
a general resurrection is here presupposed and furnishes 
the figurative dress of the prediction. This ground is taken 
by Tertullian (in opposing the Gnostics, who applied this 
passage to the literal restoration of the Jews and made the 
resurrection a mere metaphor,) by Jerome, and in modern 
times by Vitringa, Pareau, Gesenius, Hengstenberg, and 
others. It has been opposed in Germany by Baumgarten 
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Crusius, Strauss, and Steudel, with whom Hivernick con- 
curs, because resurrection was the most appropriate and 
striking figure which could have been used to denote resto- 
ration-of any kind, and because the doctrine of a literal res- 
urrection was not sufficiently familiar to be presupposed or 
made the basis of a metaphor in such a case. As an oppo- 
site extreme to this opinion Hivernick regards the doctrine 
of Origen and other ancients, that the resurrection of the 
dry bones in this vision is a mere emblem, especially when 
it is supposed, (as by Grotius, Vatablus, and Ammon,) to 
represent simply the deliverance of the Jews from heathen 
oppression and the restoration of the Hebrew state under Ze- 
rubbabel. The same objection lies, in a less degree, against 
the -application of the passage to a mere internal reno- 
vation. The design of the passage, which is clearly to en- 
courage the despondent Jews, the way in which it is intro- 
duced, and the connexion with the foregoing context, all 
go to prove, in our author’s judgment, that it is not a mere 
parable or allegory, but that it directly teaches some im- 
portant truth. : 

In the Talmud the figurative exposition is described as the 
prevailing one, but later Jewish writers make the pasgage re- 
fer literally to the resurrection,in proof of which doctrine it is 
also urged as a decisive proof-text by Justin, Ireneeus, Ter- 
tullian, and Theodoret. ‘The same interpretation is adopted 
by Calovius, who errs, however, in the judgment of our 
author, by making the whole passage a didactic statement, 
whereas it was intended to console as well as to instruct. The 
direct consolation he supposes to be couched in the last four 
verses, while the ten preceding are intended to command the 
people’s faith in this assurance by a striking declaration of 
Jehovah’s sovereign and creative power, extending even to. 
the resuscitation of the dead. According to this view of the 
passage, the concluding part (v. 10—14) is not an explana- 
tion of the part preceding, but contains the main proposition 
to which the rest is only introductory. The people looked 
upon their case as hopeless and their ruin as complete. The 
Prophet, therefore, is commissioned to assure them that they 
shall be delivered and restored; but lest this should appear 
to them to transcend even the divine resources, he prefaces 
the promise with a declaration that with God nothing is im- 
possible,not in an abstract or didactic form, but in that of an 
awful and majestic scene, where God appears performing 
that which seems to sense impossible, the restoration of dead 
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bones to life, and thereby proving that, as the less includes 
the greater, he is able to do all for Israel that he has prom- 
ised or that they can ask. 

So far as this vision was intended to assert God’s miracu- 
lous power, Havernick thinks it not improbable that some 
allusion was intended to those cases of recovery from death 
which are recorded in the history of Elijah and Elisha, what 
there took place in solitary cases being here described as 
possible and future on the largest scale. In connexion with 
the ninth verse,he rejects the sense of wind adopted even by 
Hengstenberg, and denies that the Hebrew word can here 
have any other sense than that of Spirit, because this is its 
meaning in the foregoing context (vs. 5, 6, 8), because it is 
expressly distinguished from the four winds, and because it 
is closely connected with Jehovah and the word of his crea- 
tive power. 

The death, here predicated of the house of Israel, is un- 
derstood by Hiivernick to signify the desolate and desperate 
condition of the people brought upon them by their sins, in 
contrast to which is exhibited the new creation which God 
purposed to effect on their behalf. 

With respect to the fulfilment of the promise here given, 
there is certainly a want of very definite expression on the 
author’s part, in his immediate exposition of the passage. 
We have seen, however, that he looks upon the blessings 
shadowed forth in this whole series of predictions (ch. xxxiil 
—xxxix) as belonging to the reign of the Messiah or the 
Christian dispensation. But the question still arises whether 
that which is foretold is to be verified externally or spiritu- 
ally, or in other words whether this is a promise of Conver- 
sion merely or of Restoration also, in the sense of these ex- 
pressions which has been before explained. ‘To this inquiry 
Hiivernick gives no direct reply in his interpretation of the 
vision of the dry bones. When commenting on the last part 
of the chapter, which relates to the same subject and the 
same period of time, he propounds the question whether 
the ‘sanctuary’ there foretold is a material or a spiritual 
structure, and denies that either can be exclusively alleged 
as true, since the two ideas run together and as it were in- 
clude each other. This may possibly be meant to express 
the same opinion which Professor Bush maintains, to wit, that 
restoration and conversion are inseparably blended in the 
view of prophecy. A more distinct idea of Hivernick’s 
opinion, as to the way in which these promises are yet to 
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be fulfilled, may be obtained from his interpretation of the 
singular predictions in the last division of the book (ch. xl— 
xlviii.) The question between literal and spiritual exposi- 
tion there presents itself, no longer complicated with another 
respecting the mere figurative dress of the prediction, as in 
the one which we have been considering, and under circum- 
stances which appear to render the concluding chapters a 
decisive key to the true method of interpreting the whole 
book, or at least its most perplexing passages. These chap- 
ters have undoubtedly the air of literal predictions which 
are to be strictly accomplished; while, on the other hand, 
the things predicted are themselves,in some respects,of such 
a nature as to create very serious obstructions in the way of 
a literal interpretation; so that, if, on the whole, that be 
the preferable mode of understanding them, there can be 
comparatively very little difficulty in applying the same 
method to many other portions of the book. At present, 
however, we refer to this last section, merely with a view 
to ascertain the light in which it is regarded by Havernick, 
in order thereby to illustrate what is otherwise obscure in 
his interpretation of the vision more immediately before us. 
Mr. Bush’s judgment, as to the bearing of the one part on 
the other, may be gathered from the fact, that he has here 
inserted, as an appendix to his own interpretation of the 
vision of the dry bones, an extract of six or seven pages 
from Fry’s work on the Second Advent, with a map, in- 
tended to illustrate the last chapters of Ezekiel, and especi- 
ally the new partition of the Holy Land. With this it may 
not be uninteresting or unprofitable to compare the views 
and statements of a very learned and a very recent German 
writer, which we shall therefore give with some degree of 
fulness. 

Taking a brief historical survey of the different interpre- 
tations, Havernick names first, as remotest from the truth, 
that of Villalpandus, which regards the description of the 
temple and the country as a mere reminiscence of the state 
of both under Solomon, or (as the same hypothesis is modi- 
fied by Grotius) at the time of the overthrow by Nebuchad- 
nezzar—the whole being designed as a direction and a model 
to the Jews who should return after the exile. A second 
theory is that of Doederlein, who looks upon these chapters 
as a mere ideal picture like the Republic of Plato, simply 
designed to relieve the mind and soothe the feelings of the 
distressed prophet. Herder, Eichhorn, and Dathe, under- 
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take to combine these two hypotheses by assuming that the 
chapters in question contain an improved plan for the resto- 
ration of the temple and the commonwealth, in which the 
basis is supplied by memory, but changed and modified at 
pleasure. The next place is assigned by our author to the 
‘carnal Jewish interpretation,’ which anticipates a literal 
external fulfilment in the days of the Messiah. Last comes 
the view which has been prevalent in Christendom, to wit, 
that this portion of Ezekiel is typical of changes in the 
church under the new dispensation, distinguishing it from 
the old; this being regarded as the sole design by some, as 
Capellus, Pfeiffer, Cocceius, Calovius, while others, as Vi- 
tringa, in conjunction with the typical design, suppose a 
reference to the literal rebuilding of the temple by Zerub- 
babel. 

Upon these conflicting theories Havernick remarks, that 
as the second temple was confessedly not built upon the plan 
here laid down, the passage cannot be regarded either as a. 
rule or a prediction having reference to that event, since the 
Jews would not have retained in their canon a prophet 
whose commands they thus despised, and whose predictions 
failed to be accomplished. To the suggestion of Dathe and 
others, that the execution of the prophet’s plan was pre- 
vented only by external circumstances, such as the small 
number of the exiles who returned, he replies that, apart 
from the dependence of these very circumstances on the 
same being who inspired the prophet, there are parts of the 
description which could not possibly have been literally 
realized, such as the size of the temple, the stream flowing 
out of it, the equal division of the land, &. The author 
then proceeds to speak of the departures from the Mosaic 
law, contained in this part of Ezekiel, not as throwing any 
suspicion on the genuineness or antiquity of the Pentateuch, 
but as proving that the prophecy has reference to a new 
state of things, in which the old law should be done away 
by being fulfilled. 

He now proceeds to state more positively his belief, that 
this whole portion of Ezekiel is symbolical of something 
wholly different from the symbols themselves. The minute 
details, exact measures, &c., are explained by the fact that this 
revelation has the form of vision, which from its very nature, 
leads to such exact imitation of an outward reality ; and as 
the images of such a vision must be borrowed from things 
really existing, it was natural that in Ezekiel’s case they 
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should be drawn from the Mosaic institutions, with which 
as a priest, he was peculiarly familiar, and from the struc- 
ture of that temple which he had seen laid in ruins. On 
this supposition it is easy to explain the occurrences of such 
visions only in Ezekiel, while on the contrary hypothesis of 
literal interpretation it is hard to understand, and in violation 
of analogy, that no full account of these wonderful events 
should be found in the other prophets. This conclusion 
he thinks fortified by the comparison of many other 
places where Ezekiel clothes his thoughts in figures drawn 
from the Mosaic ritual, while in the context every thing 
points to events and changes of a spiritual nature. <A 
kindred argument is furnished by the obvious connexion 
between this and the preceding portion of the book, (ch. 
XXXil1—xxxix,) both relating to the times of the Messiah, 
and purporting to describe God’s future dealings with his 
people. In one of the divisions this is done in literal terms 
or in figures of an ordinary kind; in the other, under 
images derived, as we have seen, from the Mosaic institu- 
tions. That the events of the same period should be so 
differently represented, can only be explained on the hy- 
pothesis that the representation in the latter case is wholly 
symbolical. In other words, the prophet, in a series of 
chapters (xxxili—xxxix,) gives a general view of God’s 
dispensations towards his people in the days of the Messiah, 
without any allusion to the rebuilding of the temple or the 
restoration of the ancient ritual. He then, in another 
series, (xl—xlviii) goes over the same ground, and pre- 
dicts the events of the same period, in terms implying the 
continued existence of the ancient institutions. If these 
terms are to be literally understood, how could the same 
things be omitted in the previous predictions? If they refer 
to different periods, how may that difference be defined ? 
If, on the other hand, the two series in question are different 
representations of the same thing, it follows of course that 
the language of the second is not to be literally understood. 
The fact that no other prophet gives the same view of the 
future, if these details are to be strictly understood, has 
been already mentioned as a reason for not so understand- 
ing them; while on the other hand the conclusion is 
strengthened by the occasional occurrence of such symbols 
in contemporary prophets, where the strict interpretation is 
ureconcileable with the context. The only other general 
reasons here assigned for preferring the symbolical inter- 
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pretation, are the perfect consistency and uniformity with 
which it can be carried out, and the analogy of Rev. ch. 
xxi and xxii, which the author considers to be not only 
founded upon this but exegetical of it asa prophecy of 
symbols. 

From this sketch of Hivernick’s reasons for rejecting the 
strict interpretation of the last nine chapters, we may readily 
infer his opinion with respect to the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy contained in the first fourteen verses of the thirty- 
seventh chapter, namely, that the restoration there predicted 
is a spiritual restoration, irrespective of local and external 
circumstances. Itmay be observed, however, that through- 
out the argument, of which we have been giving a brief 
abstract, the doctrine of a literal fulfilment hereafter is re- 
ferred to only as a rabbinical conceit, and not as an opinion 
extensively and stedfastly maintained by many devout 
Christians. There is evidence, indeed, of a satisfactory 
though negative description, that the question of literal and 
spiritual exposition, as it has been agitated here and in 
Great Britain, was not familiar, or at least not actually 
present to the author’s mind, when this part of his work 
was written. How far this supposition should be suffered 
to detract from the value of his judgment on the points at 
issue, is itself a difficult and doubtful question. But even 
granting that the author may have given less deliberate 
attention to the theory of literal interpretation, as an explo- 
ded Jewish notion, than he would have done if he had 
viewed it as a favourite and plausible hypothesis of modern 
date, it must still be admitted, that the conclusions of a 
mind so independent and acute, as well as learned, are at 
least entitled to respectful notice. And for ourselves we 
are disposed to think that the author’s having breathed 
another atmosphere, and seen by other light, than that of 
the millennial controversy, really detracts less from the ful- 
ness of his testimony than it adds to its independence and 
trustworthiness. At all events we have here a convincing 
proof that the symbolical interpretation is one which can 
commend itself to eminently learned and unbiassed critics, 
now as well as formerly. More than this we do not think 
_ it necessary to insist upon, as we are not attempting to es- 
tablish any theory, but merely to evince that there is more 
than one entitled to consideration. 

There is indeed another circumstance, besides the want 


of a familiar acquaintance with the progress of opinion out 
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of Germany, which ought in fairness to be mentioned as 
entitled to due weight in estimating German testimony upon 
such a subject. We mean the national propensity to sacri- 
fice the outward form to the Idea, the effect of which, in 
exegesis, is of course to give the spiritual method of inter- 
pretation the advantage over that which adheres more 
strictly to the letter. The strength of this propensity is va- 
rious in different individual cases, but its existence is in- 
sured in all by early habit and-association, by the whole 
course of instruction, and by the influence of preceding wri- 
ters. With such a tendency we do not think that Hiver- 
nick is chargeable in any unusual degree; but we admit 
that this consideration should not be excluded in relation to 
himself or to another writer in the same department, of 
more influence at home, and better known among our- 
selves, Professor Hengstenberg of Berlin, whose disposition 
to idealize the prophecies is at least as strong, particularly 
in his later publications. 

It is not, however, by authority, and least of all by Ger- 
man authority, that this question ever can be settled. Tho- 
rough and accurate analysis, comparison, and combination 
of the prophecies themselves, on a sound basis of philolo- 
gy and common sense, under the influence of faith and love 
of truth, must do the work. Asa contribution to this end, 
the little work before us is entitled to a hearty welcome, 
and will no doubt receive it from that growing part of the 
community which feels a lively interest in these investiga- 
tions. The author’s candour, independence, and exemption 
from all party prepossessions, while they are already well 
known to his personal acquaintances, are variously mani- 
fested in this publication, for example in the fact that, while 
adopting Mr. Fry’s interpretation of the last part of Ezekiel, 
he entirely dissents from that writer’s theory of a premillen- 
nial personal coming of Christ and his visible bodily mani- 
festation and reign on the earth during the space of a thou- 
sand years. “For this general theory of interpretation,” 
says our author, “I find no sufficient warrant in the oracles 
of God, and therefore am constrained to reject it altogether. 
As I interpret these oracles, they come much nearer to an- 
nouncing an elevation and sublimation of the natural into 
the sphere of the spiritual, rather than a bringing down of 
the spiritual into the domain of the natural. While I an- 
ticipate, moreover, the most august developments of Provi- 
dence on the field of human destiny, of which the dawnings 
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may even now be perceived by the enlightened eye, I look 
with equal confidence for a gradual accomplishment of all 
the splendid purposes of Infinite Wisdom. Indeed, if there 
be any one principle of paramount importance to be estab- 
lished in connexion with the interpretation of prophecy, 
that principle I believe to be the gradualism of its fulfil- 
ment.”? (p. 53.) 

We regard these few remarks with interest, as general 
results of Professor Bush’s long continued study of the pro- 
phecies in detail, and the rather because he has always 
chosen rather to deal with individual points than with vague 
and universal principles. We may take for granted, there- 
fore, that he speaks with due deliberation, when he lays 
down, as important principles of exegesis, that the changes 
foretold are in general to be gradually brought about, and 
that the tendency of prophecy is rather to a sublimation of 
the natural than to a debasement of the spiritual. To the 
truth of either of these propositions we have nothing to ob- 
ject, although we cannot very clearly see what force the 
latter of the two, as we have stated them, can have against 
the doctrine of a premillennial advent and a personal reign 
of the Messiah, which it has not against Fry’s interpretation 
of the last nine chapters of Ezekiel, as adopted by our au- 
thor. Other objections may, no doubt, be urged against the 
one, which do not lie against the other; but the difference 
between them, with respect to the broad principle here laid 
down as to natural and spiritual exegesis, needs elucidation. 
We are also at a loss to see what influence this principle 
has had upon the author’s exposition of the vision of the dry 
bones, or in what way his conviction, that the true interpre- 
tation of prophecy leans rather to the spiritual than the 
natural, has led him to reject, without discussion, ‘any kind 
of spiritualizing interpretation.’ It is very possible that this 
apparent inconsistency may really be owing to the brief and 
partial exhibition of the author’s views allowed by the limits 
of so brief an essay. And this consideration joins with 
others, which we need not stop to specify, in making us de- 
sirous of a more complete and comprehensive statement of 
the ground to which Professor Bush’s exegetical researches 
have conducted him. That his publications hitherto have 
thrown light rather on detached points than upon the gen- 
eral subject, is a strong proof that he has pursued the very 
method best adapted to prepare him and entitle him to treat 
the subject in a comprehensive manner. Had his books 
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been filled with idle speculations, or even with ingenious 
reasonings a priori, we should care but little for his views 
as to the general relations of the subject; but as he has, for 
many years, been settling, in his own mind, the minute 
points, we should now like to know something of the gen- 
eral results arising from their combination. We are, there- 
fore, pleased to learn that, although the Hierophant has been 
abandoned, Mr. Bush proposes to publish a series of occa- 
sional brochures on biblical and-chiefly on prophetical sub- 
jects. This arrangement, we have no doubt, will be found 
more convenient to the author, and more likely to excite a 
general interest in his pursuits, than a periodical journal, 
containing in each number a plurality of articles on differ- 
ent divisions of the same great subject. The execution of 
this new plan will afford an opportunity for such general 
statements of the author’s views of prophecy and its inter- 
pretation, as we have above expressed a wish to see. 

In an appendix to the pamphlet now before us, the author 
gives a construction and translation of Daniel ch. ii. 2, 
which, ‘on a somewhat closer view of the passage,’ ap- 
peared to him more accurate than these which are given in 
the common version. According to the latter, all men are 
here described as sleeping in the dust and then awaking, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt. In this construction the great body of interpre- 
ters have acquiesced, and yet all seem to have felt the diffi- 
culty which arises from the use of many instead of ald, 
and which cannot here be explained as a synecdoche, 
because the expression many of (which appears in the 
original as well as the translation) clearly distinguishes a 
part from the whole. The weight of this difficulty may be 
gathered from the shifts resorted to in order to remove it, 
such as taking many to mean many of each sort, or sup- 
posing it to be exclusive of those who are to be alive at the 
resurrection and who cannot, therefore, rise again. The 
construction which Professor Bush proposes is to make the 
some (or literally these and these) relate not to two divisions 
of those who are to rise from the dead, but to these as one di- 
vision, and to those who are not to rise at all as another. 
“The distinction is between those who awake to life and 
those who donotawakeatall. Inthe outsetall are represented 
as sleeping. Out of these all, a portion (many) awake ; the 
rest remain unawakened. This is the ground of the distine- 
hon. These, i. e. the awakened, awake to everlasting life, 
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and those, i. e. the other class, who abide in the dust, who 
do not awake at all, remain subject to the shame and igno- 
miny of that spiritual death which marked their previous 
condition. The awaking is evidently predicated of the 
many, and not of the whole. Consequently, the these in 
the one case must be understood of the class that awakes, 
and the those in the other, of that which remains asleep. 
There is no ground whatever for the idea that the latter 
awake to shame and contempt. It is simply because they 
do not awake that this character pertains to them.” (p. 50.) 
From this ingenious emendation Mr. Bush, after rejecting 
the millennarian doctrine of a two-fold resurrection as with- 
out authority in scripture, draws the plausible conclusion, 
that the words of Daniel relate to a mystical and not a lite- 
ral resurrection. 

We have quoted this criticism, not for the purpose of 
asserting or denying its correctness, but as an illustration of 
the undesigned coincidences of remote interpreters. The 
new view of the passage seems from our author’s words to 
have been forced upon his mind by the stress of exegetical 
necessity without recurrence to authorities; yet neither the 
grammatical construction nor the inference deduced from it 
isnew. A contemporary German writer, in commenting 
on the text of Daniel, seems to have adopted the same view 
of its construction, as the only one admissible unless we 
suppose the expression many of to have been inadvertently 
and inaccurately used. He also seems to have arrived at 
this conclusion, not only independently of other writers but 
in ignorance of what they have advanced, as appears from 
his own language.* The construction, however, is much 
older than Maurer, and together with the inference which 
Mr. Bush derives from it, may be found in that eccentria 
theologian and interpreter but admirable linguist, John 
Cocceius, who suggests a doubt (velim cogitari) whether 
the universal resurrection is referred to, and acutely ob- 
serves that although omnes may be mu/ii, they cannot be 
multi de omnibus. He then goes on to say that the prophet 
rather represents as given up to shame those other sleepers 
in the dust who will not awake, and refers, as Mr. Bush 
does, to Isaiah xxvi. 19, as‘an instructive parallel. Long 


* Aut igitur non omnes. qui obdormiverint sed eorum multos tantum ad 
vitam redituros esse dicit scriptor, nescio qua de causa, aut statuendum est 
voluisse illum sie scribere, etc. Maurer, Comm. Gramm. Crit, in Vet. Test, 
Vol. 2. p. 196. Leipsic. 1838. 
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before Cocceius, however, the same doctrine had been 
taught among the Jews. Aben Ezra, in his commentary 
on the twelfth of Daniel, quotes Rabbi Saadias Gaon as de- 
claring, that ‘these who awake shall be (appointed) to ever- 
lasting life, and these who awake not shall be (doomed) 
to shame and everlasting contempt.? The words of Gaon 
himself are that ¢ this is the resuscitation of the dead of Israel, 
whose lot is to eternal life, and these who shall not awake 
are the forsakers of Jehovah,’ &c. Upon this construction 
of the sentence, taken in a strict sense, seems to rest the doc- 
trine taught by some of the rabbins, that the bodies of the 
wicked will not rise at all. 

But we have dwelt unintentionally long upon an inci- 
dental point of exegesis, or rather of exegetical history, and 
must now take leave of Professor Bush’s pamphlet, in the ex- 
pectation of soon meeting him again. Before we close, how- 
ever, let us say what we have often said before, that none: 
of our professional scholars and interpreters of scripture, 
has the art of clothing his opinions, right or wrong, in more 
original and eloquent expressions, an advantage of no little 
worth when viewed in contrast with the meanness or infla- 
tion which so often neutralizes the effect of even greater 
learning and of sounder sense. Nor is the eloquence of 
which we speak a mere trick or artifice of language. It is. 
the joint product of strong feeling and a cultivated taste, 
the one giving energy and life to the expression, while the 
other clothes it in habiliments, which nothing short of gen- 
eral cultivation and familiarity with classic models ever did 
or ever can put within an author’s reach. For the exhi- 
bition of this talent there is not, of course, much scope in 
the few pages of the work before us; yet we cannot but 
be struck with the impressive tone in which the restoration 
of God’s ancient people is here held up as an object of de- 
vout desire and we had almost said romantic expectation. 
«That land of hallowed memories is yet to receive again 
its ancient tenants, and to yield its teeming riches to the 
old age of the people whose infancy was nurtured on its 
maternal bosom. The tears of a profound and heart-strick- 
en penitence are yet to mingle with the dews of Hermon in 
fertilizing its barren vales and its deserted hill-tops. The 
olive and the vine shall again spread their honours over 
the mountains once delectable, now desolate ; the corn shall 
yet laugh in the valley where the prowling Bedouin pitches 
his transient tent, and joyous groups of children, the de- 
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scendants of patriarch fathers, shall renew their evening 
sports in the streets of crowded cities, where now the ruin- 
ous heaps tell only of a grandeur that has passed away.”’ 
That these expectations may be realized, no lover of the 
scriptures can help wishing, be his judgment what it may. 
Whether the grounds for so believing are sufficient, is a 
question which we may again bring before our readers, at 
no very distant period, in connexion with some recent and 
interesting publications. 


Art. 1V.—History of the Church of Scotland, from the 
Introduction of Christianity to the period of the Dis- 
ruption. By the Rev. W. M. Hetherington, A.M. Tor- 
phichen. Author of the Fulness of Time, History of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, &c. New York. Ro- 
bert Carter. 1844. 


We avail ourselves of this very timely and acceptable 
republication, to lay before our readers a connected though 
imperfect sketch of a subject, which late events have ren- 
dered highly interesting, but of which comparatively little 
has been known. We mean the rise and progress of the 
Moderate party in the Church of Scotland. With the be- 
ginning and the end of Scottish Church History, American 
readers have had occasion to be pretty well acquainted. 
The leading events of the first and even of the second re- 
formation, the persecutions under Charles IL., and the move- 
ments which led to the late disruption, are even among us 
familiar matters of history. But over the intervening pe- 
riod a cloud has always seemed to hang, chiefly, no doubt, 
because the period was one of gradual decline or occasional 
stagnation, and therefore furnished few marked and striking 
incidents, to attract the attention of the world. Some par- 
ticular acquaintance with this chapter of history is never- 
theless necessary to a thorough understanding of the late 
events, and of the actual position of the two bodies claim- 
ing to be the national Church of Scotland. 

It is well known that the late disruption was directly oc- 
easioned by a change of measures consequent upona change 
of parties in the General Assembly, the orthodox or evan- 
gelical party having obtained a majority in 1837 over the 
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moderate party which had held it for several generations. 
This distinction of parties may be traced back very nearly 
to the Reformation. It is true, the Scottish Reformation 
was, above all others, radical and thorough. ‘There never, 
perhaps, was a body of men more entirely united in prin- 
ciple and feeling, than those by whom it was effected. But 
it was done in defiance of authority, and inthe face of a 
corrupted court. When at length the latter was compelled 
to yield, some, as in all like cases, took advantage of the 
times, and gave a hypocritical assent to the new doctrines. 
Many ungodly nobles complied so far as to secure a large 
share of the spoils of the church. As this could only be 
effected by retaining, in some degree, the form of the old 
hierarchy, a bait was thus held out to unprincipled church- 
men. Men who were destitute of all sincere regard to the 
reformed discipline and doctrines, if not of all religious ex- 
perience, became active and conspicuous in the chureh, 
This !leaven would of course diffuse itself, and each suc- 
cessive generation saw a wider departure from the standard 
of the Reformation. When James I. deliberately planned 
the overthrow of Presbyterian institutions, he naturally 
sought and found his instruments in this class, who were 
never really Reformed or Presbyterian in spirit or opinion. 
When Charles I. pushed the attempt still further, this same 
class furnished the aspirants to ecclesiastical dignities under 
the new system. As the governing’ motive of these men 
was the hope of royal favour, their favourite policy was 
that of compliance with the royal will, and of great mode- 
ration in comparison with strict and uncompromising Pres- 
byterians. 

We are not aware that the name Moderate was ever 
arrogated by these men, or applied to them by others; but 
as a party they are clearly identical with the Moderates of 
after times. ‘The constitution of the party was however 
materially modified in such a way as to strengthen it by 
weakening the other. The indulgences by which the per- 
secutions under Charles I. were relaxed, introduced new 
divisions, and by tempting many real Presbyterians to ac- 
cept the royal favour by an apparent sacrifice, at least, of 
Presbyterian principles, added character and numbers to 
the Moderate party already in existence. A further in- 
crease, but with a great deterioration in point of quality, 
arose from the obstinate determination of William IIl.,, at 
the revolution, to retain in the Church of Scotland those 
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curates or episcopal incumbents of the preceding reign, who 
were willing to conform to its polity and discipline. This 
large infusion of avowed episcopalians appears to be re- 
garded by the Scottish writers as the true source of the 
Moderate party. But from the data which they furnish it 
seems clear that this infusion owed its strength to its elec- 
tive combination with the lax presbyterianism and covert 
popery which had existed long before. However this may 
be, the fact is certain that from the Revolution of 1688, 
there were two well defined parties in the Scottish Church, 
one of which was Presbyterian only by accident and the 
force of circumstances, the other in principle and heart. It 
was the manifestation of the former spirit in the first As- 
sembly after the Revolution (1690), that led the Camero- 
nians to remain aloof, and resulted in the organization of 
the Reformed Presbytery. 

The equality of parties in the church caused every thing 
to be done by compromise. ‘ Carstares, the leader of the As- 
sembly, advised king William never to yield his preroga- 
tive in any thing, and never to identify himself with either 
party. The relative strength of the Moderates was in- 
creased by the refusal of the Cameronians to come into the 
establishment. The king not only insisted on retaining all 
prelatical conformists, but required that they should consti- 
tute one half of the Assembly’s commission. At the same 
time, in various ways, he epenly conceded to the church 
her independent spiritual jurisdiction. 

The refusal of the Highland Clergy to conform, and the 
resistance of the Jacobite gentry to the settlement of Pres- 
byterian ministers in their stead, occasioned the Act anent 
Intrusion upon Kirks, and the Rabbling Act of 1698. Ac- 
cording to Fletcher of Saltoun, twenty-eight years of tyranny 
had flooded Scotland with a floating population of 200,000 
- paupers, who were used as tools in stirring up commotions 
by the Jacobites and other disaffected persons. 

In 1707 the Union was completed, on the basis of the Act 
of Security, by which the Presbyterian constitution was 
placed beyond the reach of British legislation. The remo- 
val of the government to London brought the leading Scots 
more and more into contact with episcopacy, and lessened 
their attachment to their own church where it had existed. 
As the body of the people in Scotland were opposed to the 
union, those who favoured it, the ministers among the rest, 
lost the public confidence and a large part of their influence, 
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in consequence of which the ruling party became more and 
more accustomed to govern without regard to the judgment 
or wishes of the people. The act against schism, in 1708, 
served rather to widen than to heal existing breaches, and 
the opposition of the prelatical conformists to the Presbyte- 
rian party was increased by an act enforcing domiciliary 
visitation and instruction of the people. 

In 1710,the High Church excitement produced by Sacheve- 
rel, and the accession of Harley and Bolingbroke to power, 
favoured the efforts of the Scottish Jacobites to embroil the 
church and government,a design which is avowed in the post- 
humous papers of Lockhart of Carnwath. The plan seems to 
have ‘been to induce the parliament to violate the union, and 
thereby rouse the Presbyterians into open rebellion. About 
the same time doctrinal divisions began to show themselves. 
The pure or modified Arminianism, brought into Scotland 
with episcopacy, and afterwards by young men who had 
studied in Holland, had gained an ascendency over the Cal- 
vinism of the Reformation. A catechism on the covenants, 
published by Hamilton of Airth, to counteract the new di- 
vinity, was censured by the assembly, under the direction of 
Principals Stirling of Glasgow and Haddow of St. Andrews. 

In 1711, the public use of the liturgy was revived in 
Scotland, contrary to law, by one Greenshields, who declined 
the jurisdiction of the church courts, and the case was ulti- 
mately decided in his favour by the House of Lords. 

In 1712, the court party having been strengthened in that 
house by a creation of new peers, the act of toleration was 
passed, in which the oath of assurance was required of all 
who partook of its benefits, and the Jacobites succeeded in 
extending the requisition to the established ministers of Scot- 
land; and as many of these refused to take it without qual- 
ification, because it seemed to recognise episcopacy, the 
Scotch episcopalians refused also, though they took advan- 
tage of the toleration. Another worse effect of this enact- 
ment, not distinctly mentioned, we believe, by Hetherington, 
but very clear from Wodrow’s correspondence, was that 
while the church was occupied with this oath and with the 
question about fasts, the act restoring patronage, passed April 
22,1712, although protested against as inconsistent with the 
terms of the union, received comparatively slight attention. 
The Assembly continued, however, to instruct its commis- 
sion yearly to petition for the repeal of this unconstitutional 
act, until 1784, when this form was discontinued. As the 
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strictest Presbyterians thought the church bound to forbid a 
compliance with the requisitions of the act, the policy of 
waiting for a change of ministry or other circumstances was 
the moderate one adopted. 

The pretext for the law of 1712, as given in the pream- 
ble, is two-fold, first, that the patrons at the revolution had 
been deprived of their rights without compensation; second- 
ly, that the other method had been attended with great dis- 
orders. Both allegations are denied by Hetherington, who 
states that out of 900 parishes at the Reformation only 200 
were subject to lay patronage, and that the law of 1690 did 
expressly assign compensation to thase who were injured 
in their property byit. As to the disturbances alleged, there 
were never fewer, says Sir H. Moncrieff, than in the inter- 
val from 1690 to 1712, and sueh as did take place were oc- 
casioned, not by popular elections, but by Jacobite papists 
and episcopalians, and the rabble which they instigated to 
resist the settlement of Presbyterian ministers. 

In the same year (1712) the Cameronians, who had re- 
ceived as their minister the Rev. John M’Millan, deposed 
by the establishment in 1706, renewed the national cove- 
nants. In 1713, the engrossing subject was the schism be- 
tween the jurants and non-jurants. In this year the first 
case occurred of presentation without a call, for accepting 
which the presentee (Dugud) was deprived of his license, 
the Queen petitioned to prevent such proceedings, and 
measures taken for that purpose by the various church 
courts, 

In 1714, the doctrinal controversy was renewed, and a 
strong disposition manifested, on the part of the majority, to 
screen delinquents, as appears from the trial of Simson, pro- 
fessor of Theology at Glasgow, charged by Webster of Ed- 
inburgh with teaching Arminian and Pelagian errors. In 
consequence of tumults excited by the prelatists and jacob- 
ites of Aberdeen, another Rabbling Act was passed this 
year, which was also that of Queen Anne’s death, and the 
accession of the House of Hanover. 

The general judgment of the church was still so much 
opposed to patronage, that in 1715 a memorial was pre- 
sented to the king, setting forth as the effects of the system, 
not only the discontent of the people, but the prevalence of 
simony, unseemly competition between patrons, and long 
continued vacancies. At the same time the Assembly 
showed its laxity in doctrine, by postponing its decision in 
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the case of Simson, and by lenient treatment of prelatical 
offenders, while it strongly condemned and discountenanced 
the covenanters. The feeling of the people towards the 
government was shown by their standing aloof during the 
Jacobite rebellion of 1715. 

In 1717, Simson’s case was decided in a way which gave 
great dissatisfaction to the rigid Presbyterians, and the Pres- 
bytery of Auchterarder was censured for prescribing certain 
questions to exclude Arminians-and Pelagians from the min- 
istry. In this year, also, the plan was adopted, for the first 
time, of enforcing unpopular settlements, even where the 
Presbytery disapproved them, by appointing corresponding 
members, so as to create a temporary quorum for the purpose. 

In1718, a new turn was given to doctrinal controversy 
by the republication of the Marrow of Modern Divinity, 
which was denounced as Antinomian, not only by the rad- 
ically unsound portion of the church, but by the Baxterians 
and Neonomians, The defenders of the book, thence called 
Marrow Men, were among the ablest and best men in the 

church, such as Boston of Ettrick, Hog of Carnock, Hamil- 
ton of Airth, amd others. 

In 1719, an Act of Parliament was passed to check one 
flagrant abuse of patronage, to wit, the keeping of the parish 
vacant for a course of years, by repeated presentations to 
persons who were known to be unwilling to accept, in which 
case the emoluments accrued to the patron. This was 
effectually cured by the enactment, that the presentation 
should devolve upon the Presbytery in six months from the 
vacancy, without regard to any ineffectual nominations 
which might intervene. This was commonly regarded as 
the first step towards the abolition of patronage, and Heth- 
erington thinks that if the Church had seized upon the op- 
portunity to urge that measure, it mtght have been effected ; 
but the moderate party, not content with submitting to this 
“hard law,” as their leader Dr. Cuming called it, were be- 
ginning to approve it and to like it for its own sake. The 
favourable opportunity passed by. The law of 171 9, as 
Wodrow said, only “lined the yoke,” and made‘it fit more 
closely. 

This growing laxity of Presbyterian principle was at- 
tended by a corresponding doctrinal defection. In 17 19, 
after many books and pamphlets had been published on 
both sides, a Committee of Assembly was appointed: to 
watch over purity of doctrine. A sub-committee of this 
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body, which held its sessions at St. Andrews, under the 
auspices of Principal Haddow, made a report in 1720, con- 
demning the doctrines of the Marrow. At the same time 
the zeal of the majority for doctrinal correctness was dis- 
played in an Act for promoting catechetical instruction. 
The former of these measures led to extensive correspond- 
ence and conference among the orthodox, the fruit of which 
was a Representation to the General Assembly of 1721, 
signed by twelve ministers,among whom were Boston, Hog, 
Wilson, and Ebenezer Erskine. This was referred to the 
Commission, who propounded twelve queries to the Repre- 
senters, as they were called, the answers to which being 
carefully prepared, are among the ablest~ testimonies to 
sound Calvinistic doctrine. The assembly of 1722 rebuked 
and admonished the Representers, who submitted to the 
sentence, but protested against it. This was followed by 
strenuous efforts to exclude young men who held these doc- 
trines from the ministry, and by a course of treatment to 
some of the Representers, which may almost be described 
as persecution. 

In 1725 occurred the first case of a presentation without 
a call being sustained by the church courts, and even this 
decision was made to rest on a technical formality rather 
than on principle. ‘A similar case occured two years later, 
at which time also Simson was again arraigned, convicted 
of worse errors than before, and suspended from his office 
as Professor of Theology, against the excessive mildness of 
which sentence Thomas Boston openly protested. 

In 1729 occurred the second settlement by a “riding com- 
mittee” of corresponding members, added to a scrupulous 
Presbytery. 

In 1730, the minority in church courts were forbidden to 
record their reasons of dissent, a measure, which, professing 
to discourage schism, directly promoted it, by making seces- 
sion the only way in which a scrupulous minority could 
discharge its conscience. This was followed, in the next 
year, by an Act prescribing a uniform method of settling va- 
cant churches, which was passed by the Assembly, though 
virtually rejected by a majority of the Presbyteries. This 
measure, together with the refusal even to hear a represent- 
ation signed by forty ministers, or to allow the reasons of 
dissent to be recorded, gave occasion to Ebenezer Erskine’s 
famous sermon before the Synod of Fife, and the subsequent 
action of the church courts, which resulted in the First or 
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Original Secession, of which we have heretofore given a 
detailed account. (Bib. Rep. 1835.) ' 

The final deposition of Erskine and his followers did not 
take place until 1740, and there can be no doubt that their 
refusal to meet the advances of the evangelical majority, 
which ruled in the Assembly for six years preceding that 
event, effectually paralyzed the efforts of that party in the 
church, of which Boston and Willison were now the leaders. 
Hence the return of the Moderates to power in the very 
next year (1741) with an increased disposition to carry out 
their anti-presbyterian principles. The whole evangelical 
party, if united, might have gained a permanent ascendency ; 
but those who remained, when forsaken by their brethren, 
appear to have become despondent. 

In 1741, the mode of settlement by “riding committees,”” 
which had been forbidden by the evangelical majority six 
years before, was again resorted to; the numbers of the 
Moderate party were increased by the accession of young 
ministers educated in their principles, and the evangelical 
minority appear to have withdrawn, in a measure, from 
public affairs, and concentrated their efforts on the spiritual 
improvement of their people. An immediate fruit of this 
change was the series of revivals in 1742 and the following 
years, at Cambuslang, Kilsyth, and elsewhere, attending the 
preaching of the doctrines of the Reformation, both by 
Whitefield and the leading evangelical ministers, among 
whom may,be mentioned Willison, Webster, Hamilton, 
McLaren, Gillies, Bonar, and Erskine, afterwards Dr. Ers- 
kine of Edinburgh. These revivals were discountenanced 
not only by the Moderates, but by the Secession, as a “strong 
delusion,” sent upon the church as a judgment for her sins. 
Our author regards them as a special preparation for the 
season of darkness and depression which was to follow, a 
sequence of events which he thinks is observable in earlier 
periods of the Scotch Church History. 

From this time the progress of change was rapid, the good 
becoming better, the bad becoming worse, and both more 
determined in their mutual opposition. While the evangel- 
ical party grew more zealous, both for orthodoxy and for 
the spread of religion, their opponents became still more 
strenuous in the exercise of ecclesiastical power, according 
to their avowed principles. 

From 1743 to 1749, the church was agitated by disputed 
settlements, in some of which the Court of Session expressly . 
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disclaimed the power of interfering with the spiritual func- 
tions of the church, so that Dr. Dick, for instance, was the 
recognised pastor of the church at Lanark during four years, 
while another man received the stipend. 

In 1750, an attempt was made to augment the stipends 
of the Scottish ministers. This was resented by the landed 
proprietors, and out of the disputes upon this subject Mr. 
Hetherington seems to trace a new development of Mode- 
rate church policy, although he has not made the conscention 
of events very clear in his description. Suflice it to say that 
from this time, and, according to our author, in consequence 
of threats from the heritors, the leaders of the church began 
to act upon the method of compelling the inferior courts to 
give effect to presentations. 

The expedient of a “riding committee”’ to perform what 
a Presbytery would not, was employed for the last time in 
1751, aided by a military force; and even in this case, Ro- 
bertson proposed that the Presbytery should be compelled to 
do the act itself, on pain of deposition. This proposition 
was the germ of that system which for more than twenty 
years was steadfastly maintained under the influence of Ro- 
bertson himself as the successor of Dr. Patrick Cuming in 
the irresponsible and influential office of Moderate leader in 
the General Assembly. A more full exhibition of the system 
was presented in the Inverkeithing case of 1752, when the 
Presbytery of Dunfermline was peremptorily ordered to set- 
tle a minister against the wishes of the people,.and to show 
that all indulgence to scrupulous consciences was at an end, 
the usual quorum of three was raised to five, in order to 
compel the attendance of some of the dissenting majority. 
Six of the members declined to act, from among whom Gil- 
lespie of Carnock was selected to be made an example, and 
deposed from the ministry. In the course of the discussion 
on this case, two papers were produced, which have ever 
since been regarded as the manifestoes of the two great par- 
ties. That of the evangelical side was written by Webster, 
the other by Robertson. The doctrine of the latter is that 
perfect subordination to superior authorities is essential to 
the being of all organized societies, and of the church among 
the rest, the only refuge from oppression or relief for con- 
scientious scruples being that afforded by the right of peace- 
able secession. These important documents are both pre- 
served in Morren’s Annals of the General Assembly. ‘The 
general indignation andalarmat these proceedingsled to such 
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efforts on the part of the orthodox, that a motion to restore 
Gillespie, in the next Assembly, was only lost by a majority 
of three. In 1753, occasioned by these events, appeared 
the Ecclesiastical Characteristics of Witherspoon, which are 
still referred to, as a severe but just exposure of the Mode- 
rate policy. 

The religious indifference of the dominant party was ex- 
hibited anew in a discussion of the writings of Hume and 
Kaimes, in the General Assembly of 1755; but on the con- 
trary that of 1758 rebuked Hume the author of Douglas, and 
his clerical friends who attended the performance of that play. 

In 1756 occurred the celebrated Nigg case, in which the 
minister was settled “to the walls of the church,” the house 
being deserted. 

In 1758, Robertson’s ascendency was rendered absolute 
by his removal to Edinburgh from a country parish. The 
next year, an act of Assembly was found necessary for the 
prevention of simony. 

In 1761, Gillespie, the younger Boston, and others, or- 
ganized the Presbytery of Relief. 

The character of the eldership was at this time very low, 
the office being commonly conferred upon young lawyers, 
with reference merely to their talents for business and po- 
litical connexions. Arminian and Pelagian doctrines were 
now prevalent, and moral preaching generally substitu- 
ted for the gospel. Charges of error in doctrine were 
discouraged, and the accusers warned, in one case, “not to 
be over ready to fish out heresies.’? Remarkable cases of 
compulsory settlement, on Robertson’s principles, are those 
of Killconquhar 1760, Kilmarnock 1764, and Shotts 1765. 

In 1766, an overture for the prevention of schism by re- 
forming abuses, and especially those of patronage, was re- 
jected by a vote of 95 to 85, which is worthy of note asa 
sign of returning strength in the minority, and as the most 
vigorous assault on the prevailing policy since 1752. The 
case of St. Ninians, which began in 1766, was in litigation 
seven years, and then decided by a peremptory order that 
the whole presbytery should unite in the settlement of the 
presentee, 

In 1772 there were 190 congregations of seceders. In 
addition to the laxity of doctrine tolerated now for many 
years, there had begun to show itself a kindred disposition 
to connive at immorality in ministers, at least so far as to 
avoid the exercise of public discipline. 
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A new subject of dispute arose in 1779, with respect to 
the repeal of the enactments against papists, in which the 
Moderate party favoured, and the Evangelical opposed 
their admission to offices of trust. Another arose in 1780, 
with respect to pluralities, that is, the combination of pasto- 
ral charges with professorships. The first case which oc- 
curred was that of Dr. Hill, Professor at St. Andrews, who, 
in the year last mentioned, succeeded Dr. Robertson as the 
Moderate leader. The withdrawing of the latter from that 
station seems to have had some connexion with a scheme 
of the heretical Moderates to abolish subscription to the 
standards of the church. This fatal scheme was opposed 
and indeed defeated by Robertson, not so nruch from any 
regard to Calvinistic doctrine, as because he knew that such 
a measure would affect the stability of the Scottish estab- 
lishment. He felt himself, however, insufficient to with- 
stand what he regarded as the growing disposition of the 
church, and warned Sir Henry Moncrieff who was then a 
young minister, that this was to be the great controversy 
of his day, in which expectation he appears to have been 
disappointed, not from any want of disposition on the part 
of the neologists, but because some landed proprietors 
threatened, that as soon as the standards of the church 
were changed, they would cease to pay stipends. 

Dr. Hill, notwithstanding his ability and eloquence, never 
attained the same degree of influence with Robertson, 
whose policy he cordially approved, and defended with more 
openness than Robertson himself. Thus in 1782, he made 
an attempt to supersede the call, as a nugatory form, and in 
1784 discontinued the instructions to the aunual commission 
to petition for the repeal of Queen Anne’s act, which in- 
structions had been constantly repeated throughout Ro- 
bertson’s administration, and indeed had never been sus- 
pended since the act itself was passed, seventy-two years 
before. This difference of conduct Hetherington refers to 
Robertson’s sagacious toleration of dead forms and to Hill’s 
greater rashness or superior honesty. 

Another event nearly coincident, in point of time, with 
this change of leaders, was a partial revival of evangelical 
doctrines in the Moderate party, the leader of which move- 
ment was Dr. Thomas Hardy, Professor of Church History 
at Edinburgh, who conceived the plan of forming a new 
party by rejecting the extremes of both the others. Ina 
book published in 1782, after stating that there were then 
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two hundred seceding congregations, including a hundred 
thousand persons, he makes the large concession, that “ ab- 
solute patronage is irreconcileable with the genius of pres- 
bytery.”” Hardy’s designs were cut short by an early 
death, but Hill himself, the acknowledged leader of the 
Moderate party, became more and more orthodox and 
evangelical in sentiment, until he lost, ina great degree, 
the confidence of his followers. In the mean time, how- 
ever, he strenuously carried out the moderate policy, in 
consequence of which multitudes of the most religious peo- 
ple in the church seceded from time to time and formed 
new congregations, leaving the evangelical party weaker 
than ever, and the Moderates comparatively far more pow- 
erful. The observance of the Sabbath became gradually 
less strict, and the standard of preaching lower and lower. 
The only recurrence of the attempt to set aside the stan- 
dards was in 1789, when the Presbytery of Arbroath or- 
dained George Gleig, without requiring his signature, for 
which the Assembly censured them and required Gleig to 
sign the Confession in their presence. 

During the last ten years of the century Socinianism had 
become the prevalent form of error in the Church of Scot- 
land, and a controversy was maintained, throughout that 
period, between the Old Lights or Orthodox, and the New 
Lights or Socinians. The latter succeeded in engaging 
Burns the poet as an auxiliary against the truth, for which 
he is said to have felt great remorse in his last days. 

The horrors of the French Revolution were followed by 
a moral reaction in Great Britain, and indeed by a general 
revival of religion, the immediate fruit of which was the 
rise of a missionary spirit and a tendency to union among 
all evangelical Christians. Under this influence mission- 
ary societies were formed in Scotland, over one of which 
presided Dr. Erskine of Edinburgh, and in 1796 the subject 
was overtured by two Synods to the General Assembly, 
and a discussion ensued, in which the Rev. Mr. Hamilton 
maintained the doctrine that civilization must precede the 
gospel, that without it Christianity would do more harm 
than good, that the doctrines of grace would destroy the 
simple virtues of the untutored savage, and that missionary 
efforts would put an end to all provision for the poor at 
home. He even went so far as to say that an attempt to 
raise money for this purpose by collections deserved to be 
punished with imprisonment. In all this he was seconded 
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by Dr. Carlyle, one of the clergymen censured by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for attending the theatre ten years before. 
Dr. Hill was far more cautious; for although a thorough 
Moderate in matters of church polity, his sentiments on 
more important points had undergone a change which ren- 
dered him incapable of joining in the heathen or infidel ob- 
jections of Carlyle and Hamilton. He aimed his opposition 
at the mode in which the missionary cause was managed, 
and moved that the Assembly should express its approba- 
tion of endeavours to extend the gospel, disapprove collec- 
tions for that purpose, recommend greater diligence at home, 
pray for the fulfilment of prophecy, and embrace any future 
opportunity of doing more extensive good. The overtures 
were dismissed by a very small majority, and Hamilton was 
soon after made a Doctor of Divinity, and Moderator of the 
General Assembly. 

A striking illustration of the sincerity with which the en- 
emies of foreign missions pleaded the cause of charity at 
home, was afforded in the next year (1797) by the conduct 
of the Moderates with respect to a petition for chapels of 
ease, to provide for the spiritual wants of overgrown par- 
ishes. After a delay of several years, the prayer was. 
granted, but under such restrictions as to prevent the in- 
crease of evangelical congregations. 

Among the evangelical leaders at this time were Dr. Hun- 
ter of Edinburgh, Dr. Johnstone of Holywood, and Sir 
Henry Moncrieff. In 1798, Rowland Hill preached exten- 
sively in Scotland, and on his return home published his 
journal, in which he speaks severely of the Moderates. In 
anticipation of a second visit, they resolved to exclude him 
from the pulpits of the establishment, not directly but by an 
enactment that no license obtained abroad should qualify a 
man for presentation to a benefice,and that no person should: 
be allowed to preach or otherwise officiate who was not 
qualified for presentation. By this act, cutting off the church 
from all communion with the rest of Christendom, our author 
represents the development of Moderatism to have been 
completed. From this time indeed there was in some re- 
spects a manifest recession towards a better state, with a 
gradual increase of orthodox opinion even among the Mod- 
erates, followed by an incipient disorganization of the party, 
arising from a variance between Dr. Hill and the minis- 
ters of Edinburgh, who took advantage of his distance from: 
the capital, to undermine his influence, already weakened 
by his full return to sound and thorough Calvinism.. 
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During the first five years of the new century the princi- 
pal subject of discussion was the question of pluralities, and 
the famous affair of Professor Leslie growing out of it, in 
which he was supported by the Evangelical party, one. re- 
sult of which still visible is a fondness for the doctrine of 
Hume, Leslie, and Brown, as to cause and effect. j 

During the second five years of this century, a warm dis- 
pute arose among the Moderates themselves, occasioned by 
a question as to augmentation; and the weakness which 
arose from this disunion was made relatively greater by the 
growing strength of their opponents, produced not only by 
the continued spread of orthodox belief and evangelical reli- 
gion, but by the accession of such men as Andrew Thomson 
settled at Edinburgh in 1810, and Thomas Chalmers at 
Glasgow five years later, and by the appearance of McCrie 
as the biographer of Knox and the historian of the Scottish 
Church. 

The question of pluralities continued to be agitated as a 
party question until it was settled in 1826, by the govern- 
ment’s forbidding beneficed ministers to hold professorships. 

In 1816, Dr. Chalmers made his first public declaration in 
favour of the people’s right to be consulted in the choice of 
ministers. 

In 1820,a motion of Dr. Bryce to censure the Christian 
‘Instructor, a magazine conducted by Andrew Thomson, was 
carried by a majority of one. 

In 1825 an anti-patronage society was formed, of which 
Thomson wasa leading member. In 1829 the first Scottish 
missionary (Duff) was sent forth by a committee of the 
General Assembly, of which Dr. Inglis was the chairman, 
as he was indeed the author of this second and successful 
missionary movement, which may be dated from the year 
1818. Besides Dr. Inglis, may be named, as distinguished 
evangelical members of the Moderate party, Dr. Nicoll and 
Dr. William Ritchie. 

The Apocrypha controversy chiefly sustained by Andrew _ 
Thomson on the strict side, was followed by his untimely 
death in 1831. 

The Voluntary Controversy, occasioned by the union of 
a large part of the Burghers and Antiburghers against all 
establishments, began in 1830 or 1831, and was sustained, 
on the side of the church, almost exclusively by evangelical 
ministers, who were thus led to consider the real abuses 
which existed in the church, and to correct them, especially 
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the great abuse of unrestricted patronage. In the Assem- 
bly of 1832 a motion declaring that reform was needed and 
yd Age to restore the call, was rejected by a majority 
of 42. 

In 1833, a motion of Dr. Chalmers, to give the people an 
absolute veto on the presentation, was rejected, and a mo- 
tion of Dr. Cook, to make the Presbyteries judges of any 
specific objections to a presentee, was carried by a dimin- 
ished majority of 12. The next year the parties exchanged 
places, the Veto Act was carried, on motion of Lord Mon- 
creiff, by a majority of 46, and the long reign of Modera- 
tism came to an end, just a hundred years after the original 
seceders had appealed from the Assembly which they left 
to “the first free, faithful and reforming Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland.’’ 

Our author nowhere states, we think, by whom Dr. Hill, 
who died in 1815, was immediately succeeded as the Mo- 
derate leader; but for some years past that post appears 
to have been held by the Rev. Dr. Cook, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at St. Andrews, who sits in the Assembly as a 
ruling elder. The next in authority and influence on that 
side, has Jong been the Rev. Mr. Robertson, of Ellon, now 
the Rev. Dr. Robertson, Professor of Church History at 
Edinburgh, who would seem to have been reckoned by 
both sides as the first man of his party for abilities, as Dr. 
Cook is for experience, knowledge, and practical manage- 
ment. Both these leaders seem to have made large conces- 
sions, inadvertently or otherwise, to their opponents, and 
yet both go further than Principal Robertson or Doctor Hill, 
in denying all right in the church to set aside a presenta- 
tion. The increasing regard for doctrinal correctness, even 
on the Moderate side, was shown in 1831, by the unani- 
mous deposition of a minister, and deprivation of a licentiate 
for errors which the leaders of the church in the last cen- 
tury would scarcely have thought worthy of attention. 

In the way of summary recapitulation we may briefly 
say, that in every period of the Scotch Church History, a 
strong attachment to the Presbyterian system has gone hand 
in hand with orthodox belief and zeal for God; that Mode- 
ratism is in its origin and principles, not so much a form of 
Presbyterianism as an antipresbyterian theory and spirit in 
disguise ; that the four great points of difference and sub- 
jects of disputes between these parties have been Calvinism, 
patronage, Christian philanthropy, and catholic communion; 
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that the best qualities of the present Scotch establishment 
are the product rather of assimilation to the other party, 
than of traditionary derivation from the Moderatism of the 
eighteenth century ; and lastly, that the Free Church of the 
present day is proved by history to be what she claims to 
be, the genuine original natural Scotch Church of the Refor- 
mation and the Revolution. 

Our sole design in the foregoing pages has been to trace 
the progress of Moderatism through the history before us, 
in closing which we have been led to give even the sub- 
stance of only a small part of the work, into a more general 
analysis of which we cannot now enter. It will be suth- 
cient to commend it to our readers as the only complete ae- 
cessible popular record of the Scottish Church History. The 
intrinsic interest of the subject is of course increased by late 
events, under the influence of which we doubt not that the 
whole will be extensively read, and with a satisfaction only 
marred by the bad taste which the author now and then 
exhibits, in exchanging the simplicity of the best historical 
models for an awkward, yet ambitious redundancy of style. 
This rhetorical blemish, whether it has arisen from false 
principles of taste, from the undue influence of unworthy 
models, or from the transient excitement of the circumstances 
under which the last part of the book was written, will not 
perhaps impair its popularity, and cannet nullify its sub- 
stantial value. 


Art. V.— The General Assembly of 1844. 


Tue General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, convened in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Louisville, Kentucky, May 16th, 1844, and was opened 
with a sermon by the Rev. Gardiner Spring, D. D., from 
Matthew xxviii. 20. “Lo, I am with you always even 
unto the end of the world.’ 

The Rev. George Junkin, D. D. was chosen moderator, 
and, in the absence of Dr. Krebs, the permanent clerk, the 
Rey. Benjamin Gildersleeve, of Charleston, was appointed, 
to supply his place pro tempore; and the Rev. Joseph M- 
Ogden was chosen temporary clerk. 
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Church Extension. 


The first subject of general interest which occupied the 
attention of the Assembly, was church extension. Dr. 
Hoge as chairman of the committee appointed by the last 
Assembly, made on that subject the following report, viz : 


“ The committee to whom was referred by the General Assembly 
of 1843, the Overture respecting the erection of churches in feeble 
congregations by the aid of their brethren who may be able and 
willing to contribute for this purpose, have considered the subject 
with attention and present the following report as the result of their 
deliberations. The maintainance of evangelical truth and practical 
piety is the primary duty of the church of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. And next to this, and inseparably connected with it, is the 
great work of extending this divine religion, until itshall fill the whole 
earth. For this purpose it is necessary to plant churches wherever they 
do not exist, and thus to secure the administration of the word and or- 
dinances of Jesus Christ. In fulfilling this part of her duty, the Pres- 
byterian church in this land has acted rightly, in sending forth the 
ministers of the gospel to preach, to gather and organize churches: 
and to nourish them with spiritual food, that they may grow up to 
maturity and abound in the works of faith and labours of love. This 
indeed is indispensably necessary, and ought to engage the first and 
chief efforts of the church, yet it is certain that in a subordinate but 
very important sense, the erection of suitable houses of worship is 
necessary. The former has been accomplished to some extent by 
our portion of the church catholic in her associated capacity, the 
latter has been generally left to the unaided efforts of congregations 
when gathered, however weak they may be. 

That each society should, if able, erect its own house of worship, 
is altogether proper, even as it is right that the minister should be sup- 
ported by those to whom he ministers, and it should never be regarded 
as a burden by any, although effort and self-denial should be required 
in order to effect either object. But as it has been determined that 
the united ability of the church ought to be employed in sending the 
minister to preach the gospel to the destitute, in aiding weak con- 
gregations in sustaining their pastor, 1s it not equally proper to aid 
those who need help in building houses for public worship? We 
think that this is proper for several reasons : ie 

1. A church of adequate size, and respectable appearance, is of 
great importance to every congregation. The want of such accom- 
modation produces indifference, and discouragement in those who 
are connected with the congregation, and has a repulsive influence 
on others. . L 

9. There are many places in which the members and friends of 
the Presbyterian church are too few and poor to build such houses 
as would accommodate themselves, and that portion of the people in 
the vicinity who might be induced to attend on the ordinances of 
the gospel but as yet are disposed to give little or no pecuniary aid. 
In these circumstances our feeble churches are discouraged, and do 
not attempt to build a house; or they build one which is insufficient 
and unattractive; or they become involved in debt which they are 
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unable to discharge. Several hundred instances of one or other of 
these cases may be found. How important would assistance be toa 
congregation in these circumstances. L 

3. Many unsuitable churches are erected, and much money is 
wasted, it is confidently believed, for want of necessary information. 
If well-digested plans and estimates could be procured at once, with 
little or no expense, proportionate to the number of members of 
the congregation, and other circumstances, once accompanied by ad- 
vice respecting the construction and arrangement, and finishing of 
the building, both externally and internally, it would be an advantage, 
equal, in very many cases to considerable pecuniary aid. 

We may next inquire, whether the members of our church would 
probably be willing toadd this to their other good works for the promo-, 
tion of the cause of the Redeemer. This inquiry we may safely answer 
in the affirmative. Although we, asa church, fail greatly to con- 
tribute as we ought, of that worldly substance which the Lord has 
entrusted to us for religious purposes ; yet many, on good grounds, 
believe that not a few of our people would gladly throw their benevo- 
lent offerings into this channel of beneficence, if a well-arranged plan 
were presented tothem. They are now frequently and urgently soli- 
cited to give for church building, or for the payment of debts already 
contracted, in cases of which they know little or nothing, and can 
have no assurance that their donations will be well applied. Con- 
siderable sums are collected in this way, every year; and it may be 
reasonably concluded that much more would be willingly given, on. 
some well digested system of operation. And in what way may the 
collection and application of money for this purpose be most easily 
and safely carried into effect ? 

The General Assembly has adopted, with the general approbation 
of the church, the policy of a special Board for each particular object 
that is designed ; and this may be done, in the present instance, or 
if not now, yet at a future time, if it shall appear to be expedient. 
But at this time, it may be suflicient to commit the management of 
this work to the Board of Missions. Thus, all needed information 
will be collected ; and in the light of experience, a future Assembly 
will mature a different plan of operation if it shall appear that a 
change is expedient. 

For referring this business to the Board of Missions, the following 
reasons may be deemed sufficient : 

1. It is, in its nature, intimately connected with the Domestic 
Missionary work. 

2. In its present stage, it can be transacted by them with less time 
and expense than by a separate organization. 

3. The Board already possesses, or can readily procure, such infor- 
mation as may be needed. - 

The committee therefore recommend to the consideration of the 
General Assembly, the following plan: 

I, Itis expedient and highly important to promote the extension 
of the Presbyterian church in this nation, by aiding systematically. 
Jn the erection of churches wherever they are needed. 

Il. The direction and oversight of this work shall be committed, 
until otherwise ordered, to the Board of Missions, who shall, inthe 
management of it, be subject, in all respects, to the directions of the 
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General Assembly, and shall annually report to the Assembly their 
execution of this trust. ‘ 

Il. The Board shall annually appoint a committee on church ex- 
tension, consisting of five persons, who shall have charge of appro- 
priating the moneys which may be received for this purpose, and of 
procuring and furnishing at cost, or gratuitously, plans and estimates 
for churches in answer to applications which may be made to them. 

IV. The Board shall also make regulations for the government of 
the committee, in receiving applications for aid, raising funds, and 
making appropriation of money ; shall examine the proceedings of 
the committee, and shall appoint such officers or agents as the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall direct. 

V. It is distinctly recommended to all our congregations to make a 
collection for this purpose, once in each year, and transmit the 
amount directly, or through the Presbyteries respectively, to the 
Treasurer of the Board of Missions. 

VI. It is recommended to all the Presbyteries, to take such order 
on this subject as they may deem best, and that they appoint a com- 
mittee on church extension at each autumnal meeting of the Presby- 
tery, and applications for aid in building shall be received and acted 
on by the Board through this committee, and with their explicit 
recommendation. 

On that part of the overture referred to them, which proposes that 
licentiates shall be required to serve as missionaries for some defi- 
nite time, the committee respectfully say, that in their opinion, how- 
ever desirable and profitable such service might be, such a rule 
would interfere with the rights of licentiates and of Presbyteries, in 
a manner which is not consistent with the constitution of the church, 
or with the powers and duties of the Board of Missions, and there- 
fore ought not to be adopted. In behalf of the committee. 

JAMES HOGE, Chairman. 


The following additional resolution was also proposed by Dr. 
Hoge, and adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That while it will be proper that the Board of Missions 
receive and appropriate, during the present year, any moneys which 
may be contributed for church extension, they are requested speedily 
to collect all the information they may be able to obtain, and report 
fully on the whole subject to the next Genera] Assembly, with a 
view to further maturing and perfecting the plan of operation.” 

This report with some unimportant modifications was 
finally adopted. Those who more or less decidedly objected 
to the plan, were Dr. Spring, Dr. Brown, Mr. Boardman, 
Mr. Smith, Dr. Young, and some others. These brethren 
took very different grounds, some objecting for one reason 
and some for another. The principal difficulties suggested 
were the following. First, that the church was already bur- 
dened with schemes of benevolent operation to the full ex- 
tent of its willingness, if not of its ability to give. To or- 
ganize another plan for systematic and continued demand 
for money, would produce dissatisfaction, and lessen the re- 
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sources of the existing boards of the church. Second, that the 
difficulty we had to contend with, is not the want of build- 
ings but the want of preachers. Wherever a congregation 
can be collected,a house can be built adequate to their real 
necessities; and to organize a plan to assist in erecting 
churches is to destroy the self-reliance of the people, and 
lead them to look to others for what they should do for 
themselves. Third,some of the brethren seem to think that 
the report was too secular, that church extension was not to 
be secured by erecting houses, but by spiritual means; that. 
Rome and Lambeth might take the lead in secular agencies 
for enlarging the church, but Presbyterians must rely on 
preaching the gospel. Fourth, it was objected that the 
Board of Missions was not the proper body to whom to 
refer this business. They had already enough to do, and 
especially enough to do with money matters and agencies. 
It was undesirable to concentrate in their hands either more 
of the duties which belong to private christians, or more in- 
fluence. It was the duty of individual christians to answer 
the occasional calls of feeble congregations for aid, and other 
than occasional calls should not be encouraged. 

The plan was advocated by Dr. Hoge, its author, by Dr. 
Rice, Mr. Hall, Mr. Yantis, Dr. Potts, of St. Louis, by Dr. 
Maclean, Dr. Plumer, Mr. Scovel, and others. These breth- 
ren proved that the object, which the plan designed to ac- 
complish, was desirable and important, and that the means 
proposed for attaining that object, were good. It was 
not denied either that the preaching of the gospel, is the great 
means of securing the extension of the church, or that a 
people who need a place of worship, should do all they can 
to erect it. But it was proved that in a multitude of cases 
the great difficulty in collecting a congregation, is the want 
of a convenient building, and that still more frequently the 
people, though willing to contribute, are unable by them- 
selves to erect a suitable edifice. The evidence of these 
facts consists in the testimony of the brethren in the more 
destitute portions of the church, and in the frequency of the 
applications made for aid. It cannot, therefore, be denied 
that great and crying necessity does exist for the erection of 
suitable places of worship in almost every part of the church. 
This demand is so extensive and so urgent that it must be 
met, and the only question is as to the best means of meet- 
ing it. The means now employed, is for the pastor of ‘the 
feeble congregation to leave his churely and travel about, 
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usually in one well trodden path, to solicit assistance. The 
objections to this plan are obvious. It takes the man away 
from his post whose presence and labours are most necessary 
to the success of the enterprise. It presents the application 
under the least imposing form. The churches have no in- 
formation on which to act, but the testimony of the pastor, 
who is unavoidably more impressed by wants which come 
under his own immediate cognizance, than by those of which 
he has no personal knowledge. And besides this, the ap- 
plications are in this way confined to a few congregations, 
or individuals, who are thus subjected to incessant and often 
unreasonable demands. This is an effectual answer to the 
objection urged against the plan submitted to the Assembly, 
that the churches were already taxed to the extent of their 
willingness to bear. The question is not whether money 
must be raised for this purpose, for it is raised, but how it 
can be most economically, justly, and efficiently collected ? 
Shall it be by private and unauthorized applications to a 
limited number of individuals? or shall it be by a regular 
plan which shall in the first place secure proper evidence 
that the case is one which calls for assistance, and then look 
for that assistance not to a few men, but to the whole church? 
The Assembly with great unanimity ultimately decided in 
favour of the latter method. In this we greatly rejoice; we 
believe this to be one of the most important decisions at 
which our highest judicatory has for a long time arrived. 
It is a step towards the practical recognition of that brother- 
hood of Christians, which in words we are all ready to ac- 
knowledge. We admit that the church is one body, and 
that unless we feel a real sympathy with all the members 
of that body, we can have no good evidence that we oursel- 
ves belong to it; yet one pastor has more than he can spend, 
while another must labour with his hands; one congre- 
gation is sumptuously accommodated, while others have no 
place in which to worship God. We are not so sanguine as 
to imagine that this diversity will ever be entirely obliterated, 
and we are far from supposing that exact equality either in 
the salaries of ministers or in the style of church edifices, is, 
in the present state of the world, either possible or desirable. 
But we are fully persuaded that the diversity which now 
exists is far too great; that the great evil under which we 
labour is the want of that brotherly love which would make 
the different parts of the church feel that they are all mem- 


bers of the same body; that it is no less a privilege than a 
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duty that the abundance of one part should be for a supply 
for the want of another. This has always been the case 
when the church prospered, and it is one of the most effectual 
means of securing that prosperity. We greatly rejoice, 
therefore, that the Assembly has sanctioned this plan which 
will call into exercise, and by the exercise strengthen the 
sympathy of every part of the church with every other. 
We are certainly behind many other denominations in this 
respect, not to speak of the compact organization of Popery, 
which, animated by one spirit, is bringing the resources of 
the whole body to bear on the extension of their system of 
delusion, where, without such aid from abroad, it could not 
exist, many protestant churches are setting us an example in 
this respect. The fact that the Methodist church in this 
country now numbers more than a million of communicants 
is to be attributed to no one cause so much as to the real union 
which has hitherto subsisted among them; to the fact that 
they make common cause in every thing, and sustain men 
and build houses by the contributions of the whole body, in 
places where the gospel could in no other way be sustamed. 
That Dr. Hoge’s plan when first submitted, considering its 
comprehensiveness and importance, should call forth the ex- 
pression of doubt and misgiving from many excellent breth- 
ren, is not to be wondered at; but the fact that it was finally 
adopted “without a count,” shows that its merits soon be- 
came convincingly manifest. We are thus encouraged to 
hope that it will meet with the general approbation of the 
churches. 


Appeal and Complaint of R. J. Breckinridge and others. 


The Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, D. D. presented to the Synod 
of Philadelphia, at its late meeting, two papers expressing 
dissent from the decisions of the General Assembly of 
1843, touching the constitution of the quorum of presbyte- 
ries, and the right of ruling elders to join in the imposition 
of hands in the ordination of ministers, and proposing that 
the Synod should overture the Assembly to reverse these 
decisions. The question being on the adoption of the said 
papers, the Synod decided not to adopt; and thereupon Dr. 
Breckinridge and others appealed and complained to the 
next Assembly. The papers connected with this subject 
having been referred to the judicial committee, the Rev. S. 
B, Wilson, chairman of that committee, reported that they 
had examined the same, and that, in their opinion, the deci- 
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sions complained of were not, according to our Book of Dis- 
cipline, matters of appeal or complaint, and recommending 
that the papers be returned to the parties who presented 
them. When this report came up for consideration, James 
C. Baker, Esq. of Virginia, moved that it should be adopted. 
The Rev. J. L. Yantis, of Missouri, moved a postponement 
of that motion with a view to grant leave to the appellants 
to be heard in the Assembly in support of their right to ap- 
peal. The motion to postpone was advocated by the mover, 
by Dr. Young, James Stonestreet, Esq., Rev. N. H. Hall, 
and others. It was opposed by Rev. A. O. Patterson, Dr. 
Hoge, Rev. A. Williamson, Rev. N. L. Rice, &c.; and re- 
jected by a vote of 119 to 55. The following day the report 
of the Judicial Committee again came up, when the Rev. J. 
Allison, of Tennessee, moved that it be postponed with the - 
view of taking up the following resolutions, viz: 

1. Resolved, That while this Assembly accord with the 
views of the Judicial committee, as far as appeals are con- 
cerned, it is believed that according to our constitution it is 
the privilege of any member to complain of any decision 
of our lower judicatories. 

2. Resolved, That the Judicial committee be directed to 
prepare and arrange the papers in the case of the complaint 
of R. J. Breckinridge and others, in order that said complaint 
may be regularly issued by the Assembly. 

On motion of Dr. Maclean, the motion to postpone was 
laid on the table, and the way was thus opened for the dis- 
cussion of the report of the Judicial Committee. The adop- 
tion of that report was advocated by Dr. Wilson, Dr. Hoge, 
Dr. Elliot, Messrs. A. O. Patterson and N. L. Rice; it was 
opposed by Dr. J. C. Young, Mr. Junkin, Mr. Stonestreet, 
Mr. Gildersleeve, and others. After a protracted discussion 
the vote was taken and resulted as follows, Ayes: Minis- 
ters 88, Elders 53—1total 141. Nays: Ministers 21, El- 
ders 26—total 47. Thus the report was adopted,” and the 
Assembly decided that, in the case before them, there was 
no ground on which either an appeal or complaint could rest. 

Until within a comparatively recent period there was no 
diversity as far as we know either of opinion or practice, in 
our church, on the legitimate grounds of appeals and com- 
plaints. At present it would seem that there are no less 


* The Presbyterian reports the ayes as 143, and nays 47. The Protestant 
and Herald makes the ayes 142, nays 45. 
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than four different views more or less prevalent on the sub- 
ject. The first is that any decision of a lower, may be 
brought up before a higher judicatory by either an appeal 
or complaint, at the option of those concerned. The second 
opinion goes to the opposite extreme, and denies the right 
of either appeal or complaint except in cases strictly judicial, 
i. e. cases in which there has been a trial-and a sentence. 
The third opinion is, that appeals are limited to judicial 
cases, but that complaints may be entered against any deci- 
sion of a lower judicatory. The fourth, which we believe 
to be sustained by the plain doctrine of our Book, and the 
uniform practice of our own and of all other Presbyterian 
churches, is that taken by the Rev. N. L. Riee and we pre- 
sume by a great majority of the late Assembly, viz. that ap- 
peals and complaints may lie not against any decision, but 
against any kind of decision of a lower court. That is, it 
matters not whether the act be judicial, legislative, or exeeu- 
tive, it may be brought under the revision of a higher court 
by either of the methods mentioned. But as both appeals 
and complaints are measures of redress, they from their na- 
ture suppose a grievance, a wrong done or charged, and 
therefore cannot possibly lie in any case where no grievance 
or wrong-doing is supposable, 

It is somewhat remarkable that after nearly a century and 
a half of practice,during which appeals and complaints have 
almost yearly and often many in the same year been brought 
up and decided, it should still be a matter of debate when a 
man has a right to avail himself of this mode of redress. 
To the best of our knowledge there never were two opin- 
ions on this subject until the year 1834, when the late Rev. 
Mr. Winchester, in defending the Synod of Philadelphia 
against the complaint of the Third Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, took the ground that no appeal or complaint could lie 
except in a judicial case, a case of trial and censure. At 
that time the Synod which he defended repudiated that 
ground of defence, for they themselves referred to that very 
Assembly, an appeal from an executive act. The following 
autumn, however, the Synod, under the lead it is believed 
of some of the present appellants, took the ground, that no 
appeal, complaint or even protest could lie except in cases 
of a strictly judicial character. This, however, was a mo- 
mentary delusion, for the members of that Synod without 
the least hesitation or objection joined in entertaining and 
issuing, the following spring, an appeal of Thomas Bradford 
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and others from a decision of a Presbytery to divide the Fifth 
Church of Philadelphia, contrary to the wishes of the people. 
It was found by the very authors and advocates of the new 
doctrine that it would not work, without destroying the 
rights of the people and subverting the constitution. In the 
case of Mr. Bradford’s appeal, the church with which he 
was connected considered themselves not only aggrieved, 
but their title to their property jeoparded by the act of the 
Presbytery, and they had therefore the clearest right not 
only to have that act reviewed, but its operation arrested, 
until its constitutionality and justice were passed upon by 
the highest judicatory of the church. Neither a complaint 
nor a review of records could afford them redress, for it was 
necessary that the operation of the act of the Presbytery 
should be suspended, or the evil would be past remedy. 
This doctrine therefore was abandoned, and in 1836 there 
were several cases of appeals or complaints from other than 
judicial decisions; another in 1837, and in 1838 no less than 
four or five cases of the same kind; one a complaint by the 
Presbytery of Wilmington, another a protest and complaint 
of R. J. Breckinridge and others; another an appeal and 
complaint of J.Campbell and others ; another an appeal and 
complaint by certain persons claiming to be the church of 
St. Charles, against a decision of the Synod of Missouri that 
they were not said church. The whole church therefore 
went on after this new doctrine was started just as it did 
before, hearing and issuing appeals and complaints, as in 
duty bound, from all kinds of decisions. In 1839 however 
a complaint was presented to the Assembly by A. D. Metcalf 
and others against the Synod of Virginia for deciding that ap- 
peals may lie in cases not judicial. This complaint the Assem- 
blysustained. This was the origin of the modified form of the 
new doctrine, viz. that appeals are confined to cases of trial 
and sentence but that complaints have a widerrange,which is 
the third of the four opinions on this subject mentioned above. 
This decision of the Assembly is against all precedent. It 
is no disrespect to that body to think and say that it is more 
probable that they erred in their judgment, than that all 
other Assemblies that ever sat in this country were mista- 
ken. We beg leave to refer our readers to the account 
of that case in our volume for 1839, ‘where they will find 
the precise doctrine on the subject, which we are now 
advocating, stated and defended. We may be excused 
for making the following brief extract from ow history of 
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the Assembly for that year. “Our constitution says, ‘That 
every kind of decision which is formed in any church ju- 
dicatory, except the highest, is subject to the review ofa 
superior judicatory, and may be carried up in one or the 
other of the four following ways: 1. General review and 
control; 2. Reference; 3. Appeal; and 4. Complaint.’ 
The question is, what is the meaning of this plain declara- 
tion? It does not mean, because it does not say, that every 
individual decision, but every kind of decision may be car- 
ried in either of these four ways. These different forms of 
redress contemplate different circumstances, and are not all 
available in every particular case. A reference, for ex- 
ample, must be made by the body itself, and not by an in- 
dividual member, but the body may refer any kind of case. 
An appeal supposes an aggrieved party, but he may appeal 
from any kind of decision which directly affects himself. 
A complaint supposes some kind of impropriety in the act 
complained of, but it may be entered against any kind of 
act alleged to be improper. So that any kind of deci- 
sion may regularly be brought up in each of the seve- 
ral ways specified above.”’** We make this extract and 
reference to the article whence it is taken, because we un- 
derstand that our pages were frequently referred to on the 
floor of the Assembly, and quoted in support of the right 
of the appellants in the case then before the house. It will 
be seen however that the doctrine taught in our pages 
is not that every particular decision may be made the 
subject of appeal or complaint, but that these modes of ad- 
dress are applicable to every kind of decision. It is not 
only when a man is tried and suspended from the church 
or the ministry that he has the right to appeal, but if dis- 
missed from his pastoral charge, against his will, or in any 
way personally aggrieved by the act of a church court, he 
has the same right. The difference between an appeal 
and complaint is, that a complaint does not arrest the ope- 
ration of the decision against which it is entered, and sec- 
ondly, that an appeal can be made only by an aggrieved 
person; whereas a complaint may be made by any mem- 
ber of the court who considers the decision unjust or un- 
constitutional.t If a presbytery divide a congregation 
against its will, it is only the people who have a right to 


* Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, for 1839. p. 433. ° 
t Repertory, 1839, p. 435. 
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appeal, but any member of the presbytery may complain 
of the act. Our doctrine, therefore, on this subject is the 
common doctrine of our church, viz: that any kind of de- 
cision of a judicatory can thus be brought under the review 
of a higher court. No man can appeal from a decision that 
does not affect himself, and no man can complain of a de- 
cision which is not wrong either actually or supposably ; 
which is not charged with having violated some rule of the 
constitution or of justice. As acomplaint is a mode of re- 
dress, where there is no grievance there can be no com- 
plaint. 

We fully agree, therefore, with Dr. Young and Mr. 
Stonestreet, in the main drift of their able arguments before 
the late Assembly, as far as we can judge from the reports 
given in the papers. Those gentlemen argued to show 
that the fact that the decision of the Synod of Philadelphia 
from which Dr. Breckinridge appealed and against which 
he complained, was not a judicial sentence, was no legiti- 
mate bar in the way of the Assembly’s entertaining the 
case.* We differ from them, however, in thinking that that 


* In looking over the report of the proceedings of the two General Assem- 
blies that met in Edinburgh in May last, we noticed some eight or twelve cases 
of appeal from decisions of presbyteries to translate a minister from one church 
to another, or to install him notwithstanding the objections of a part of the 
people. In all such cases the right to appeal is essential to the protection of 
the interests of those concerned. If a congregation object to have a man or- 
dained over them, and the presbytery decide to do it, unless their decision is 
arrested by an appeal, the man becomes their pastor no matter how iniquitous 
the act may be. The argument originally urged by Mr. Winchester was, and 
it has often been presented since, that an appeal is a judicial process, as is evi- 
dent from the use of the words trial, cause, sentence, testimony, &c. and being 
a judicial process is only applicable a judicial case. The fallacy of this argu- 
ment is, that it overlooks the fact that any executive act may become the sub- 
ject of judicial investigation. A presbytery resolves to divide a congregation, 
the people appeal. ‘Then the propriety of the act is judicially investigated. 
You have the sentence appealed from; you have the testimony to show that the 
decision was made and what were the facts in the case ; you have the parties, 
one affirming and the other denying the propriety of the decision. Take for 
illustration one of the many cases which came before the last Scotch Assembly. 
The Free “Assembly took up the appeal by the congregation of Maryburgh 
against the decision of the Presbytery of Dingwall, agreeing to translate the 
Rev. George Macleod from Maryburgh to Lockbroom. Parties being called, 
Mr. Kennedy appeared for the Presbytery of Dingwall, and Mr. Lomond for 
the congregation of Lochbroom. There was no appearance for the congrega- 
tion of Maryburgh. The reasons of the appeal were read by the clerk.” The 
reasons are given at length ; then follows the pleading of the parties, and when 
they had been heard, it is said, “ The parties were now remove ,” and the 
house proceeded to give judgment, when it was resolved “ to dismiss the appeal, 
affirm the judgment, and order Mr. Macleod to be translated to Lochbroom with 
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principle covered or even touched the case before the house. 
Had some ruling elder claimed the right in the Presbytery 
of Baltimore to join in the imposition of hands in the ordi- 
nation of a minister, and been refused by a vote of that 
body, he could have complained to the Synod, and if the 
Synod sustained the Presbytery, he might complain to the 
General Assembly. Or if the Synod had passed a resolu- 
tion prohibiting elders from taking part in such service, any 
member of the body would have had a right to complain. 
But the case before the Assembly was of a very different 
nature, and was properly dismissed. 

The principle just adverted to, viz: that a complaint sup- 
poses a grievance can hardly be called into question. Does 
any man complain of any thing which he does not think 
wrong, or injurious? Does not the nature of the act imply 
a charge against the body complained of, that it had no 
right to do the thing in question, or that it infringed on the 
rights of others? Does not our Book say that a “complaint 
is a representation,’’ that “a decision by an inferior judica- 
tory has been irregularly or unjustly made?”’? Of course 
where there is no room for the charge of irregularity or 
injustice there can be no room for a complaint. If the de- 
cision is not charged with being in violation of any rule, 
or with inflicting any injury on those concerned, it is pre- 
posterous to assert that there is a right of complaint. A 
body cannot be summoned to a higher court for the exercise 
of its acknowledged rights, in accordance with the constitu- 
tion, and in cases subject to its own discretion. If a pres- 
bytery elects A. B. instead of C. D. moderator, no one can 
complain since the presbytery has a right to choose their 


all conyenient speed.” [Edinburgh Witness for May 28, 1844.] One such 
case, and hundreds of the same kind, might be cited from our own records and 
from those of the Scottish church, is a complete refutation of the whole argu- 
ment in favour of confining appeals to judicial cases. It shows that all the 
prescriptions of our Book are applicable to appeals from executive acts. We 
are the more anxious to call attention to this point because we fear lest it should 
be inferred from the action of the Assembly that the appeal and complaint of 
Dr. Breckinridge were dismissed on the ground that the decision appealed from 
was not in the strict sense of the term a judicial sentence. The Assembly in 
their answer to the protest of Dr. Young and others, place their decision on 
entirely different grounds, and are not to be considered as in any way sanction- 
ing the restricted doctrine of complaints and appeals, which we believe to be 
contrary to the constitution, the practice, the rights and interests of the church. 
We do not enter anew on the discussion because this point was not involved 
in the case before the Assembly, and because it has been repeatedly discussed 
mm our pages. See Repertory for 1835 and 1839. 
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own moderator, and, within the limits of the constitution 
may choose whom they please. They may choose the old- 
est man or the youngest man, the wisest or the weakest, and 
no man may call them to account because in his judgment 
they might have made a better choice. If such an act is 
made a ground of complaint, it must be charged that it was 
irregularly or unjustly or corruptly performed. The com- 
plaint must rest not on the act itself, but upon the assump- 
tion that it violates some rule which the judicatory was 
bound to observe, or that it affects unjustly the rights or 
interests of others. There are then certain acts which are 
purely discretionary, which a judicatory have a perfect right 
to do or not to do at pleasure, which cannot possibly be 
made the ground of a complaint, unless they can be charged 
as unjust or irregular. 

The only question then is whether the act of the Synod 
of Philadelphia was such an act. To determine this point 
we have only to ask what the act was, and secondly 
whether it can be charged or supposed to violate any rule 
or to infringe any right. As to the act itself it was a simple 
refusal to adopt an overture. Dr. Breckinridge presented 
two memorials condemning in strong language the decision 
of the Assembly of 1843 as to the constitution of a quorum 
of presbytery and the right of elders to join in the imposition 
of hands in the ordination of ministers, and calling upon the 
synod to overture the Assembly to rescind the obnoxious 
resolutions and to adopt others of a contrary import. ‘This 
the synod refused to do. Now the only question is whether 
a Synod is bound to adopt any and every overture pre- 
sented to it; or whether any right is infringed by their re- 
fusing to do so. This question has nothing to do with the 
correctness or incorrectness of the views contained in the 
overture. It may assert self-evident or acknowledged 
truths, still it is a matter entirely within the discretion of 
the body to receive or reject it. Because a synod may pre- 
sent overtures to the Assembly, it does not follow that it is 
bound to do so. It may if it chooses call upon the As- 
sembly to assert that Calvinism is true and Romanism false, 
but it cannot be forced to make such a call, or charged with 
acting unjustly or irregularly for refusing to make it. This 
is plain from the nature of the case, for such an overture is 
a petition, and it is absurd to say that a body can be forced 
to petition. Itsis clear, therefore, that the act of the Synod 
was purely discretionary. It is equally clear that the 
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Synod’s act violated no right, it inflicted no grievance, be- 
cause no member of a body has a right to make that body 
adopt his sentiments, or if they hold them, publicly avow 
them, or to call upon a higher judicatory to avow them. 
If a man wishes the Assembly to avow certain doctrines, 
let him make the request, but what right has he to 
force others to join in that request or to charge them 
with acting unjustly or irregularly for refusing to do so? 
All this is so perfectly plain that Dr. Young and other advo- 
cates of the appeal and complaint were forced to assume that 
the Synod had decided adversely to the doctrine of the over- 
ture. They felt the absurdity of complaining of the mere 
refusal to adopt a certain paper, and therefore were forced 
to assume that the refusal to adopt was an expression of an 
opinion contrary to the contents of the paper. But this is 
obviously a gratuitous and unwarranted assumption. Had 
the whole Synod agreed with Dr. Breckinridge and with 
every word contained in his overtures, they might with per- 
fect consistency have rejected them. If aman present along 
paper to a Synod, asserting the doctrine of the Trinity and 
calling upon the Assembly to join in affirmation of the doc- 
trine, do they deny the doctrine because they refuse to adopt 
the overture? There may surely be other reasons than the 
incorrectness of its doctrines to leada Synod to reject sucha 
paper. It may be unnecessary, or uncalled for, or so obvi- 
ously true as to make the assertion of its sentiments by the 
body unwise or undesirable. It is therefore obviously a 
false assumption, contrary to the very face of the record, to 
say that the Synod of Philadelphia decided that the presence 
of ruling elders is not necessary to a quorum of presbytery, 
or that elders may not join in the imposition of hands in the 
ordination of ministers. They made no such decision; they 
neither affirmed nor denied any thing, they simply refused 
to adopt Dr. Breckinridge’s overture, which cannot be 
charged with violating any rule or infringing any of his 
rights. Of course their action afforded no ground for appeal 
or complaint. 

That this is a correct exposition of the doctrine of our 
Book is obvious if we ask what is the design of appeals and 
complaints. They are intended to redress some grievance 
or secure the censure of those who inflicted it. Suppose 
then the complaint before the house had been taken up and 
sustained, what would be the operation of such a. vote? 
One or the other of two things; either to reverse the decision 
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of the court below, or to censure them. If the former, then 
the Synod would be required to rescind their vote refusing 
to adopt Dr. Breckinridge’s overture, and ordered to adopt 
it. Would not this be absurd? One Assembly order a 
Synod to petition another Assembly to condemn the act of 
a previous Assembly! Or if sustaining the complaint was 
to amount to a censure on the Synod, what were they to be 
censured for? Why for not joining ina petition. Is this 
not again absurd? It is plain therefore the complaint could 
not be taken up, because to sustain it, could work no effect 
which would not be ridiculous or nugatory. 

Another legitimate ground on which this extraordinary 
appeal and complaint were opposed was, that the mere en- 
tertaining of it would work a great injustice, if it was to 
have any effect at all. Properly speaking the complaint 
would not have brought up any other question than this, 
Did the Synod do right in refusing to adopt Dr. Breckin- 
ridge’s overture? But the propriety of their action did not 
depend on the correctness or incorrectness of the sentiments 
the overture contained. The Synod neither affirmed nor de- 
nied any thing as to that point. They simply refused to 
adopt. The truth of the doctrines taught in the overture, 
therefore, would not fairly have been brought into discus- 
sion by considering the appeal. That was not the way to 
bring up that point, for the Synod was not complained of 
for having denied those doctrines, but for having refused to 
petition the Assembly to avow them; and as remarked in 
the preceding paragraph, to sustain such a complaint would 
not be to affirm the doctrines of the overture, but to censure 
the Synod or to reverse its vote. But if the merits of the 
question were to be brought up in that way then an ob- 
vious injustice would be wrought. For what was the ques- 
tion? It did not relate to the administration but to the 
meaning of the constitution. But with what colour of jus- 
tice could one of the largest of the synods of the church be 
debarred from taking part in deciding im ¢hest what is the 
meaning of the constitution? The object professedly sought 
was to get the judgment of the highest judicatory of the 
church as to the principles of our constitution. Why then 
not ask the whole judicatory ? What fair end could be an- 
swered by bringing up the question in a form to exclude 
from all participation in the decision so large a part of the 
body? ‘They had no more prejudged the matter than other 
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synods and other members of the house, and the injustice 
of excluding them would have been flagrant. 
Again, if the principle on which this appeal and complaint 
were advocated, should be sanctioned, then any man in the 
church could at any time force the General Assembly to 
consider any abstract question he might choose to propose. 
The control of the house over its own time and over the 
subjects that should come before it, would be destroyed. If 
one of our modern abolitionists, for example, were to over- 
ture a Synod to request the General Assembly to declare 
that no slave holder should be admitted to church commu- 
nion, the Synod would be bound to present the petition, or 
be subject to be arraigned at the bar of the Assembly for 
refusing to do so. And then the Assembly would be bound 
to consider not the propriety of the Synod’s action but the 
merits of the question. Thus any and every abstraction in 
theology, morals, politics, or polity might be forced upen 
the house, and its time consumed and the peace of the church 
destroyed by any man who chose thus to trouble his breth- 
ren. No church court could act on this principle; andif our 
constitution allowed of such complaints, it would work our 
ruin or a change in a very short time. Such were the prin- 
cipal arguments urged against the propriety of entertaining 
Dr. Breckinridge’s appeal and complaint, as they are em- 
bodied in the answer drawn up by Rev. N. L. Rice, to the 
protest of the minority, and, as we have seen, the house by 
@ majority of nearly one hundred, pronounced them valid. 


Overtures on the Elder Question. 


Rev. Dr. Spring as chairman of the committee of Bills 
and Overtures, reported Overture No. 3, it being on a me- 
morial from the Presbytery of Cincinnati, asking this Assem- 
bly to reverse the decision of the last, respecting the right of 
ruling elders to impose hands in the ordination of ministers, 
and respecting the necessity of the presence of ruling elders 
to constitute a quorum of Presbytery; and an Overture from 
the Presbytery of Indianapolis on a branch of the same sub- 
Ject; and also an Overture from the Presbytery of South 
Alabama, respecting an amendment of the Form of Govern- 
ment so as to provide that ruling elders shall be necessary 
toa quorum. On these overtures as relating to similar im- 
portant points in the government of the Church, the commit- 
tee submitted the following resolutions, viz: 


“1. Resolved, That in the opinion of this Assembly, the 
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last Assembly in determining that Ruling Elders are not 
authorized by the Form of Government to impose hands in 
the ordination of ministers, did not depreciate the office of 
Ruling Elder, nor did they in any respect contravene the 
letter or the spirit of the Constitution, or the principles and 
practice of Presbyterian churches in Europe or America 
since the Reformation, but in conformity with both the 
principles and practice of our own and other Presbyterian 
churches, they did decide that as the right of ordination is 
simply a declaratory, ministerial act, the laying on of hands 
as a part thereof belonging properly to ordained ministers, 
while to Ruling Elders is left unimpaired and unquestioned 
the full and rightful power of ordering the work of ordina- 
tion, and of judging in the discipline of ministers, in common 
with those Presbyters who labour in word and doctrine as 
in all other cases. 

“2. Resolved, That the last Assembly in determining that 
three ministers are a quorum of the presbytery, when ruling 
elders are present, did not detract in any degree from the 
dignity and importance of this office; nor did they question 
the perfect right or duty of elders to be present and take part 
in all acts of government and discipline; but only declared 
that according to the true intent and meaning of our con- 
stitutional rules, their absence does not prevent the presby- 
tery from constituting and transacting business, if three min- 
isters are present, and this decision is based upon the fact 
that ministers are not only preachers of the gospel and ad- 
ministrators of sealing ordinances, but also ruling elders in 
the very nature of their office. 

«3, Resolved, That this Assembly in re-affirming those de- 
cisions of the last Assembly which have been called in ques- 
tion, design to maintain the purity, order, and peace of the 
Church, and the continued and faithful observance of those 
principles and regulations which have heretofore been found 
to consist with true christian liberty, and secure the common 
welfare of all classes in the church; also they re-aflirm and 
maintain the scriptural authority of the office of Ruling El- 
der, and the great importance and solemn obligation of the 
attendance of Elders on the meetings of the judicatories of 
the church, and of their equal participation in the exercise 
of government and discipline.” 

A minority of the same committee communicated a coun- 
ter report as follows: : 

« A minority of the committee of Bills and Overtures is 
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constrained to differ from the majority in the decision to 
which they have come in regard to the Quorum and Elder 
Questions, and he therefore begs leave to report the follow- 
ing for the consideration of the Assembly, viz: 1st. On the 
Quorum question. Whereas the last Assembly decided that 
any three ministers of a Presbytery being regularly convened 
are a quorum competent to the transaction of all business, 
agreeably to the provisions contained in the Form of Gov- 
ernment, chap. x. sec. 7; and™whereas the following facts 
and circumstances in relation to this decision appear to be 
true, viz: 1st. It was not demanded by any exigence or 
necessity of the church. 2d. It was not required by any 
ecclesiastical body large or small, but appears to have been 
overtured at the request of a single individual. $d. The 
decision has given rise to a vast amount of discussion, divert- 
ing the minds of our people from more important interests. 
4th. A very considerable portion of the church doubt the 
correctness of the decision. 5th. Many honestly believe 
that the Assembly had no authority to make such a decision, 
it having the effect to change, as they suppose, a constitu- 
tional rule, which the Assembly is forbidden to do, chap. xii. 
sec. 6 of the Form of Government, which declares ‘before 
any overture or regulation proposed by the Assembly to be 
established as constitutional rules, shall be obligatory on the 
churches, it shall be necessary to transmit them to all the 
Presbyteries, and receive the returns of at least a majority 
of them in writing approving thereof.’ In view of the 
great diversity of sentiment, and with a desire to harmonize 
views and allay agitation, be it Resolved, 1st. That the de- 
cision of the last General Assembly in regard to Overture 
No. 20, be and it hereby is rescinded, but that in their re- 
scinding the same, this General Assembly expresses no opin- 
ion upon the merits of the question. Resolved, 2d. That the 
following two forms of section 7, of chap. x., be submitted 
to the Presbyteries with the request that they shall send up 
their approval of one or the other, and that form which shall 
receive the approval of a majority of all the Presbyteries, 
shall be adopted by the next General Assembly as a part of 
the Form of Government, viz: 1st. Any three ministers of 
a Presbytery being met at the time and place appointed, 
shall be a quorum competent to proceed to business; or 2d. 
Any three ministers and two or more elders of a Presbytery 
being met at the time and place appointed, shall be a quo- 
Fum competent to proceed to business. And in regard to 
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the Elder question embraced in Overture No. 14 of the last 
Assembly, he would for similar reasons respectfully recom- 
mend the adoption of the following resolutions : 

“1, That whereas the constitution provides before any 
overture or regulation proposed by the Assembly can be- 
come a constitutional rule, it must be sent down to the Pres- 
byteries for their concurrence, chap. xii. sec. 6, the decision 
of the last General Assembly on Overture No. 14, therefore 
can only amount to a mere expression of opinion, and is in 
no other sense to be regarded as binding on the Presbyteries. 

«2. That a Presbytery consists of all the ministers and 
one ruling elder from each congregation within a certain 
district. 

«“ 3. That in Presbytery all the members meet on terms 
of parity, and are competent to vote and unite in all and 
every Presbyterial act of the Presbytery, without any exclu- 
sive rights or privileges being possessed by one member 
more than another. Signed A. A. Campbell, minority of 
committee on Bills and Overtures.”’ 

After a discussion extending through five days, the first 
resolution reported by the majority of the committee, was, 
on motion of Dr. Maclean, adopted, yes 151, Nays 24. 
Of the ayes 59 and of the nays 12 were elders. 

The principal speakers in support of the report of the ma- 
jority were Dr. Hoge, Dr. Plumer, and Mr. N. L. Rice, and 
on the opposite side Mr. Stonestreet and Dr. Young. 

This question has been so long and so often discussed, 
that we presume our readers and the church generally are 
heartily tired of it. The whole argument, we understand, 
was fully brought out in the able speeches made upon the 
floor of the Assembly, though we have not seen any report 
of the debate, and therefore cannot give any abstract of it. 
When it is remembered that this elder question has been 
agitated for a number of years; that the church has been 
literally flooded with publications advocating the new 
theory ; that the most stirring appeals have been made to 
the esprit du corps and to all the feelings good and bad of 
the eldership; that the matter was debated at length, in the 
Assembly of 1843 and decided, the ordination question, by 
a vote of 138 to 9, and the quorum question, by a vote of 
83 to 35, adversely to the new doctrine; again debated by 
the first men of the church, for days together, in the late 
Assembly, met in Kentucky, away from all adverse influ- 
ences, and again decided in the same way by a similar 
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overwhelming vote, we think the church has earned a nght 
to be quiet. If any action can evince the clear and settled 
conviction of the brethren, ministers and elders, on this sub- 
ject, the votes of the last two Assemblies must do it. And 
we believe that the public sentiment of the church will for- 
bid that one half of the time of another Assembly should 
be consumed in discussing a matter, which in itself is of no 
importance, and which becomes of consequence, only be- 
cause the principles on which the innovation is advocated, 
are destructive of our whole system of government. The 
fact that after all the efforts made to persuade the elders 
that they are ill-used, only twelve in so large an Assembly, 
sanctioned by their vote on the ordination question, the 
new theory, proves decisively that they understand the na- 
ture of their office. They evidently feel, that being the 
representatives of the people, and appearing in the name of 
the people in all church courts to take part in the govern- 
ment of the church, they have an office of high honour, of 
divine sanction, and of great power, and that it would be 
to renounce that office should they claim the right to preach, 
to administer the sacraments or to ordain, functions which 
the word of God and our constitution represent as Insepa- 
rable, and which Christ has committed to ministers of the 
gospel. 


Scotch Church. 


The Rev. George Lewis (who was afterwards joined by 
Rev. Mr. Chalmers) a delegate from the Free Church of 
Scotland to the evangelical churches of America, attended 
the sessions of the Assembly. He was introduced to the 
house by the Rev. Dr. Spring, when on motion of Dr. 
Plumer, the following minute was adopted : 

Whereas the Free Church which has proved herself wor- 
thy to be successor to the church of Scotland in the days of 
the martyrs, has, by the grace of God, taken so signal and 
glorious a stand in favour of Christ’s crown and covenant, 
therefore, Resolved, That the Assembly do unanimously 
and most cordially and joyfully welcome the Rev. George 
Lewis of the Scottish deputation, to the deliberations of our 
body, and affectionately invite him to take part amongst us 
as a corresponding member. 

Resolved, That the papers of Mr. Lewis be referred to 
the committee of Bills and Overtures to make such present- 
eae the object of his visit as they may deem most 
suitable. 
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It was made the order of the day for Friday morning to 
hear those gentlemen, and when the hour arrived the Rev. 
Mr. Lewis and Rev. Mr. Chalmers advanced to the mode- 
rator’s table and were introduced to the Assembly as dele- 
gates to this body from the Free Church of Scotland. 

«The Rev. Mr. Lewis was first heard; and in an impres- 
sive and appropriate speech of about an hour’s length, he 
gave the origin and history of that great principle, to wit: 
the kingly office of Christ, for the stern maintainance of 
which, the Kirk of Scotland, that is about six hundred con- 
gregations of that church, were, on the 18th of May, 1843, 
compelled to resign the national establishment, and seek 
them houses of worship and ministerial support as best they 
could. An appeal in their behalf had been successfully 
made to the churches in England and Ireland, and it was 
the object of his mission to make a general representation 
of their present sufferings and toils, with the hope of gaining 
assistance from the churches in America. 

“The moderator then took occasion to remark on the value 
of the federal and representative principle of the Presbyte- 
rian church, which the powers of the British government, 
civil and ecclesiastical, had never yet been able to drive out 
of the land of Scotia ; and which were the foundation of the 
civil institutions of this country. The recent events in Scot- 
land proved, to his mind, that the battle was not yet done ; 
and as the Scottish Church was in the lead, and had thrown 
her banner to the wind in the great catise, he called to her 
assistance the church in this country, whose boast it was to 
be counted the offspring of that stern and rugged mother. 
At the same time, unrolling to the Assembly the Protest of 
the Scottish divines, and pointing at the head of the list of 
signers, to the name of Thos. Chalmers, the moderator said 
that he considered it a circumstance of peculiar felicitation, 
that it was permitted to him, in his capacity as the presiding 
officer of the house, to introduce another member of the del- 
egation from the church of his fathers, who was of the same 
name and of the same spiritual, if not of the same earthly 
family, of the venerated Dr. Chalmers. 

« Whereupon the Rev. Mr. Chalmers arose, and occupied. 
about an hour and twenty minutes, upon the achievements, 
triumphs, secession and suffering of the Church of Scotland, 
in a most classic strain of fervid eloquence and burning zeal 
—hbeing once or twice interrupted by the overflow of a kin- 
dred feeling, which he most successfully imparted to the 
Assembly and the whole auditory. 
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« Dr. Spring, after remarking upon the peculiar fitness of 
the Church of Scotland to stand in her lot of trial for asser?- 
ing the true priestly office of the Messiah, and the great 
principle that Jesus will be king in Zion, offered a resolution 
to the following effect : 

« Resolved, That the thanks of this Assembly be presented 
to our beloved brethren of the Scottish delegation, for their 
faithful presentations of the object of their mission ; and that 
the subject thereof be referred to a special committee. 

«“ Mr. Boardman had heard this subject presented before, 
but at this moment he confessed that he felt in his mind a 
growing sense of its magnitude and importance. And it 
was his opinion that the period had not arrived when the 
present operations of the Church of Scotland could be fully 
understood and appreciated. There was a moral grandeur 
in these events, which seemed to require that they should 
be viewed from a distance. It would not be, perhaps 
till another generation should occupy our places, and 
the minor difficulties that were distracting us now, should 
subside into their native insignificance, that the glory of 
these events would properly loom up in the eyes of men, 
and stand out before the world, in all their grandeur. 

“Mr. B. rejoiced, as a Presbyterian,that since the conflict 
for the crown-right of the Redeemer was to take place, it 
had pleased our covenant God to call to this conflict, and 
place in the front rank, a Presbyterian Church. Being the 
parent branch of the Reformation, there was none better 
qualified to sustain the shock than the Church of Scotland ; 
and, as it always had been the case, under God, she had 
come off victorious. But while the conquest is her’s, a share 
in its happy consequences belongs to the Presbyterians of 
America ; identified with her in faith and affection, as a child 
with its parent, we will glory with her in this living, grow- 
ing, triumphant example of the power of the Cross. 

«“ He spoke of the events of the 18th of May last, as of the 
most potent eflicacy in di®ipating the skepticism of North 
Britain, and in proclaiming to all the faithful that they might 
go forth to the service of God in the name of Jesus of Naz- 
areth, free and untrammelled by the civil power. It was a 
glorious event, and one that would deeply mark itself on the 
history of nations. Mr. B. had no doubt, that God, in his 
providence, would subject his church to similar trials and 
dangers in every part of the world; separating the faithful 
from the unbelieving—gradually uniting heart to heart in 
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the great interests of the church—clothing her friends in the 
habiliments of righteousness, and placing in the hands of her 
standard-bearers the banner of the Redeemer’s sovereignty. 

«“ Mr. B. desired to be excused for detaining the house ; 
because he had felt that he could not well suppress the ut- 
terance of these sentiments. He would most cordially second. 
the resolution offered; and he trusted that the report of the 
committee to be created under it, would diffuse the spirit, 
now in our hearts, to the utmost extent of the church. It 
had pleased the brethren, (Mr. Lewis and Mr. Chalmers,) 
to speak lightly of their privations in the mother church, in 
consequence of these events, rejoicing themselves that they 
have been counted worthy to suffer for the Cross of Christ. 
And Mr. B. recounted some particular instances of priva- 
tions of the congregations of the old Kirk, concluding with 
the expression of his confidence, that our people would not 
be slow to let the appeal be made in the behalf of the breth- 
ren over the water, and that it would be promptly and suit- 
ably responded to. 

« Hereupon, at the request of the moderator, the Rev. Mr. 
Chalmers favoured the audience with the story of Janet 
Frazier’s church, and then the resolution was adopted, and 
the committee appointed. The impression made by these 
exercises was one of a deep and solemn character.’”’ Pro- 
testant and Herald, May 30, 1844. 

The committee appointed under the above mentioned 
resolution, made the following report which was unani- 
mously adopted. 

“The General Assembly has heard with the warmest 
interest the eloquent addresses of the Rev. brethren Lewis 
and Chalmers, relative to the recent movements of the Free 
Church of Scotland with a view to preserve her spiritual 
purity and independence. 

« By the sacrifices she has already made in the relinquish- 
ment of every temporal advantage conferred upon her by 
the civil power, and by her noble resolution in reliance 
on the divine grace and providence to encounter all the 
difficulties which may impede her in the prosecution of the 
work to which God has called her, the Free Church of 
Scotland has borne a most noble testimony in favour of her 
devotion to all that is sacred in the rights of conscience, and 
precious in the principles and privileges of the gospel; of 
her deep conviction of the superior importance of the appro- 
bation of her Lord and Master over the favour of earthly 
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princes and nobles, and the treasures of his grace to the 
treasures of the world. 

« By this truly manful and Christian course, this church 
has acquired a just and strong claim upon the admiration 
and sympathy of all evangelical Christians, and has set be- 
fore the world a noble example of integrity and self-denial. 
The conduct of our fathers and brethren,.as well as of the 
people under their care, recalls forcibly to our recollection 
the glorious struggles of the. Church of Scotland in days 
gone by, when she stood for years against the fierce and 
persevering assaults of a bigoted hierarchy and tyrannical 
monarchy, taking joyfully the spoiling of her goods, and 
resisting even unto blood, that she might transmit to poste- 
rity unimpaired the spritual liberty wherewith Christ had 
made her free. 

«While we rejoice to recognise in her' present struggles, 
the same principles and the same spirit which animated our 
Presbyterian forefathers in Scotland and made the history 
of their persecution and endurance so interesting and glo- 
rious, we cannot refrain from expressing our gratitude to 
Almighty God, both that the present sons of the Church of 
Scotland show themselves worthy of their pious and 
honoured ancestors, and that, by the blessing of God, the 
principles of civil and religious liberty have been so far es- 
tablished, as to prevent ungodly men inflicting on those 
who now contend for spiritual freedom, the same extremi- 
ties of sufferings which were endured by its defenders in 
former days. Therefore, 

“ Resolved, 1. That this General Assembly express, in 
behalf of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
our deep sympathy with our brethren of the Free Church 
of Scotland, in the sacrifices they have been called to make, 
and the trials they have yet to endure in defence of their 
spiritual liberties. 

“ Resolved. 2. That we hail the present movement of 
the Free Church of Scotland as an evident token from God 
of good to his people every where, and we would render 
to Him, as the giver of all grace our sincere thanks and 
praises for the spirit of boldness, self-sacrifice and devotion 
to his holy cause, manifested by our brethren during their 
recent struggles and present difficulties. 

“ Resolved, 3. That we cordially recommend the Free 
Church of Scotland in all her interests and trials, to, the 
sympathies and prayers of all the churches under our care. 
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“ Resolved. 4. That we recommend to all those minis- 
ters, elders and churches under our care, who have not yet 
assisted these suffering brethren, to solicit contributions in 
behalf of the Free Church of Scotland. 

“ Resolved. 5. That this Assembly propose to the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland to open a 
friendly correspondence by the mutual interchange of com- 
missioners to attend each other’s sessions, at such times as 
may be deemed most suitable. 

«“ Resolved. 6. That the thanks of this Assembly be ten- 
dered to brethren Lewis and Chalmers for the deeply inte- 
resting intelligence communicated to us by them in relation 
to the affairs of the Free Church of Scotland.” 

The only thing we regret in the manner in which this 
subject was disposed of, is that the want of a more distinct 
call upon the churches to contribute to the fund in aid of 
our struggling brethren. If instead of an exhortation to 
those churches that had as yet done nothing,there had been 
a definite appointment of a collection in all our congrega- 
tions, we should anticipate a more gratifying result than we 
now expect. As far asthe facts of the case are known, there 
is a sincere and warm interest in the cause of the Free 
Church. But to a great extent the facts are not known, 
and our clergy, unless their attention be particularly called 
to the subject, will not bring the matter before their people, 
and make them feel that this is an occasion which calls for 
the sympathy, prayers and assistance of all the people of 
God in this country and especially of all Presbyterians. We 
may say that we have a great work to do ourselves. This 
is true, but we may be assured that not one church the less 
will be built in this country, not one minister the less sus- 
tained, not one blessing of our divine Redeemer withheld 
for all we give to the Church of Scotland. Their difficulties 
are exceeding great. They have arrayed against them the 
whole force of the government, of the aristocracy and of the 
establishment. They have every thing to do at once, and 
unless they can get fairly started, unless they can be 
provided with the necessary conveniences for carrying on 
the work of the church, the danger isimminent that a large 
part of their people will be scattered. It is of immense im- 
portance not to them only, but to the world, to the cause of 
Christ everywhere, that this great assertion of truth, should 
be not merely sustained, but triumphantly vindicated ; that 
the efficiency of a Free Church in which Christ reigns should 
be made conspicuous to all men. 
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No one can read the account of the procceedings of the 
late Assembly at Edinburgh, without being convinced that 
a more remarkable revival of religion has not for centuries 
-occurred, than is now in progress in Scotland. We see 1n 
that body the clearest evidences of the presence of the Spirit 
of God, in the harmony which reigns among its members; 
in their readiness to uphold and assist each other, to make 
sacrifices for the benefit of others, and for the common 
cause; in the absence of all indications of jealousy, envy, or 
party feeling, and in the facility with which favourite plans 
are relinquished or modified in accordance with the views 
of the brethren. There is the same ardour in all that relates 
to the spiritual duties of the church,that has been so remark- 
ably evinced in vindicating its rights and asserting the truth 
committed to her custody. The spirit of devotion seems to 
pervade all their meetings, and to animate all their acts. 
The reader too cannot fail to remark the extraordinary 
sagacity and practical wisdom which mark all their plans. 
There is nothing extravagant, nothing visionary or unfeasi- 
ble in any of their schemes. They see their end, and they 
take the most direct and practicable way to attain it. The 
surprising energy however with which they press on their 
plans and the liberality manifested by all classes, ministers, 
elders and people, will probably be more effective in pro- 
ducing a conviction of the strength and purity of the motives 
by which they are governed than any thing else. They 
have raised £68,000 for the sustentation fund, enough to 
give a salary of £150 or 750 dollars to each of their minis- 
ters, no matter where located, had not a large portion of that 
fund been appropriated to buildings and other necessary 
purposes. As it is, they have divided £100 or 500 dollars 
to each of their 483 ministers, or in that proportion, as their 
yearly salary; besides paying the subscriptions to the wid- 
ow’s fund of all who were subscribers thereto, and assign- 
ing as an equivalent £5 to all who were not. They have 
raised £224,000 for building new churches, about £32,000 
for missionary and other benevolent operations; £40,000 
by church-door collections, £52,000 for parochial schools, 
in all upwards of £420,000. If to this be added what has 
been contributed by the several congregations “to supple-. 
ment”’ the salaries of their own pastors, the whole amount, 
as publicly stated by the Rev. Dr. Brown, will not fall much 
below half a million sterling, or not far from two millions and 
a half of dollars. This includes indeed all the contributions 
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from other churches. But those contributions do not amount 
to more than between two and three hundred thousand dol- 
lars. So that the Free Church has raised for its own support 
and extension and to diffuse the gospel among the Jews and 
heathen, considerably more than two millions of dollars with- 
in the past year. This is a manifestation of the power of god- 
lmess which few churches have ever exhibited. To aida 
people who are making such exertions in the cause of God, 
and the honour of Christ our common Lord, is a far greater 
blessing to those who give, than to those who receive. 


Board of Education. 


The report of the Board shows that its operations during 
the past year have been conducted with wisdom and effi- 
ciency. The number of new candidates received is ninety- 
nine. The whole number under the care of the Board is 
four hundred and eight, viz: 


Pursuing their Theological course, 13 
In twenty-four Colleges, 184 
In twenty-nine Academies, 55 
Under private tuition, 9 
Teaching temporarily, 25 
408 


The treasurer’s report shows that the resources for the 
year were $33,419. The payments for the same time were 
$31,080, leaving a balance of $2,338. There are drafts due 
however more than sufficient to absorb this balance. The 
number of candidates has increased from 218 to 408, and 
the receipts from $19,000 to $31,000 in three years. The 
thanks of the church are certainly due to the executive offi- 
cers of the Board, especially to Messrs. Hope and Chester, 
for the zeal and talent they have so successfully devoted to 
this work. It is to be regretted that notwithstanding their 
efforts, and notwithstanding the gratuitous assistance of more 
than forty ministers in temporary agencies, more than half 
our churches have contributed nothing to the support of the 
cause. As the agency thus employed was gratuitous, it 
shows that the difficulty is not in “paid agents,” “but in 
the state of the churches themselves, and in the unwilling- 
ness of their officers to permit the several schemes of benev- 
olence to be presented to the people.” How far this is 
right, every one must answer for himself to his own con- 


science and to God. 
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The report urges upon the attention of the brethren two 
points, first the duty of instructing the people from the pulpit 
on the origin, history and claims of our various schemes of 
benevolence; and secondly, the formation of some plan to 
secure personal application to all our members for contribu- 
tions for their support. 

This report, on motion of Dr. Cuyler, was adopted and 
ordered to be printed under the direction of the Board. 
The Rev. Mr. Yantis then offered the following resolution, 
which was also adopted, viz: 

“«“ Resolved, In the prosperity of our Church, and es- 
pecially in the great work of Church extension, nothing 
under God is more vitally important than a great increase 
of ministers of eminent talents and apostolic spirit. 

“On motion of Mr. Backus, the following resolution was 
adopted, viz. 

“«“ Resolved, That while the General Assembly feel and 
proclaim the importance of praying and labouring for an 
increase of labourers, they do at the same time express their 
unhesitating belief that men of a high order of talents, cha- 
racter and training, are now more needed than mere num- 
bers of inferior men, and they therefore cordially approve 
the sentiments expressed, and the measures adopted by the 
Board in regard to this subject; and they do most earnestly 
recommend all the Presbyteries to resist kindly, but firmly, 
the recommendation to the Board of unsuitable candidates, 
and also to discourage the propensity to hasten into the 
ministry without a full course of preparatory study. 

“On motion of the Rev. Dr. Young the following pream- 
ble and resolution were adopted. 

“ Whereas the number of candidates under the care of 
the Board of Education has greatly increased through the 
Divine blessing ; and whereas it appears from the annual 
report of the said Board that only a small proportion of our 
churches and a still smaller proportion of our church mem- 
a have made contributions in aid of this cause, now there- 

ore, 

“‘ Resolved, That in the deliberate judgment of this As- 
sembly it is the privilege of all the members of all our 
churches, to be instructed from the pulpit in regard to the 
claims of this great cause, and their duty to sustain it 
echt and systematically by their prayers and contribu- 

lons. 


In connection with this subject should be mentioned a 
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memorial from the Synod of Cincinnati, and another from 
the Synod of West Tennessee, on the subject of the rule of 
the Board, requiring every beneficiary to pursue a course of 
three years study ; and a communication from the Board itself 
on the same subject. Upon these papers the committee of 
Bills and Overtures recommended the adoption of a resolu- 
tion to the following effect: “That the Board be required 
to permit the Presbytery under whose care the candidate 
may study, to be the judge of the length of time which shall 
be occupied in his theological studies.’’* 

This resolution was opposed by Dr. Maclean, Dr. Junkin, 
the moderator, Mr. Boardman, Dr. Elliot, and others. Mr. 
A. O. Patterson, Mr. Williamson, Dr. Plumer, and others, 
supported the recommendation of the committee. Dr. Cuy- 
ler proposed a substitute to the effect that the General As- 
sembly, being deeply impressed with a sense of the impor- 
tance of a thorough course of preparation for the ministry, 
urge upon the Presbyteries to endeavour to elevate the 
standard of theological attainments by the students under 
their care, and that the pledge exacted by the Board of its 
beneficiaries, does not conflict with the constitution of the 
church. 

This substitute was adopted. We are not aware that the 
rule of the Board requiring their beneficiaries to study 
theology three years, was objected to on the ground that a 
shorter course of study was sufficient or desirable. It 
seemed to be the general sense of the house, as it has been 
the uniform sentiment and practice of the church that as 
thorough a theological education as is attainable should be 
imparted to all candidates for the ministry. In the earlier 
periods of our history there was greater temptation than at 
present to lower the standard of ministerial education; but all 
attempts to effect that object were defeated. And to the hon- 
our of the Synod of Kentucky, it should be remembered that 
they submitted to the secession of the body now called the 
Cumberland Presbyterians, rather than yield to such demands. 
It is to this steadiness in requiring that men who are to teach 
others, should themselves be adequately taught, that the 
prosperity and usefulness of our church is in no small degree 
to be ascribed. There is however a constant tendency both 
on the part of young men and presbyteries to shorten the 
term of study. The calls for labour are so urgent; the dif- 
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ficulties of support are sometimes so numerous; and it must 
be confessed, in some cases, the conviction of the need of 
much study, is so weak, that it often happens that young 
men hurry or are hurried into the ministry but half prepared 
for their work. This is a great calamity to them and to the 
church. It is purchasing a temporary good, at the expense 
of a permanent evil. No man who has any just apprecia- 
tion of the work of the ministry, would dare to assume its 
responsibilities, after a hurried course of two years study. 
He would feel that the danger he ran of perverting the truth 
through ignorance, or of failing to defend it when attacked, 
was too serious an evil to be lightly incurred. All experi- 
ence teaches us that ignorance, next to sin, is the most fruit- 
ful source of error, and that a few able, well furnished and 
faithful ministers, are far more efficient for good, than a mul- 
titude of uneducated though zealous_men. 

The objection to the rule adopted by the Board which 
seemed to influence the members who took part in the de- 
bate, was that it conflicted with the rights of presbyteries. 
The constitution permits a presbytery to ordain a candidate 
after two years of theological study. The Board require 
the beneficiaries to study three years. This, it was urged, 
they had no right to do. It was not contended that the Assem- 
bly itself, much less the Board, has authority to limit the dis- 
cretion of the presbyteries in this matter. If a presbytery 
choose to license or ordain a candidate, when he has studied 
two years, they can do so without censure. The rule of the 
Board does not apply to the presbyteries, however, but to 
the young men. The Board do not say to the former you 
must allow your beneficiaries to study three years; but it 
says to its own beneficiaries you must agree to study at 
least that length of time. Any individual has a right to say 
to a young man: I will aid you during your theological 
course, provided you consent to study three years; and the 
Board, which represents a number of individuals, who act 
and speak through the General Assembly, have surely the 
right to say the same thing. It is only a condition which 
the donors attach to their contributions. If they are dissat- 
isfied they can through the Assembly rescind the restriction, . 
or if in the minority, withhold their contributions. There 
is neither assumption nor injustice in this. It cannot be 
doubted that the great majority of the contributors to the 
Board of Education are in favour of requiring a three years 
course of study, and for a minority to say they shall not give 
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at all unless they give in a way which they think injurious 
to the church, is surely unreasonable. The Presbyteries are 
left at perfect liberty ; they may license whom they please 
and when they please, within the limits of the constitution, 
but the Board as the organ of the donors and under the 
direction of the Assembly, may make a contract with the 
young men not to apply for licensure until they have com- 
pleted their course of studies. A very important object is 
thus gained, without trenching on the rights of others. 


Board of Foreign Missions. 


The receipts of this Board from all sources during the 
past year were $74,374 07, of which $3,000 were received 
from the American Bible Society, and $3,300 from the 
American Tract Society. The expenditures of the year 
exceeded the receipts $200. Of the Missionary Chronicle 
4,700 copies, and of the Foreign Missionary 15,000 copies 
have been circulated, a falling off as to the former of 400 
copies, which is much to be regretted, as the information 
communicated by the Chronicle is one of the best means of 
diffusing and maintaining a missionary spirit. 

Five ordained ministers, one physician, one printer, and 
one teacher, have been commissioned as missionaries; and 
five ordained missionaries are expected to sail for China 
during the summer. Four of them have taken their depar- 
ture since the rising of the Assembly. 

The Board have three missionaries in Texas. Among 
the Creeks they have two missionaries, labouring under very 
encouraging circumstances, though greatly embarrassed for 
the want of additional buildings and means for supporting 
schools. Among the Iowa and Sac Indians there is one 
minister, one teacher, and a farmer. The Indians them- 
selves have appropriated 2000 dollars for a boarding school. 
Among the Chippewas and Ottowas there are two mission- 
aries, who are labouring successfully in their work. In 
Western Africa the Board have three coloured ordained 
missionaries, two coloured teachers, and Mrs. Sawyer, the 
widow of Rev. R. M. Sawyer, whose death has so deeply 
afflicted the friends of Africa. The resolution of his heroic 
widow to remain at her post, and labour almost unattended 
in the instruction of the native children whom she could not 
bring herself to forsake, has excited the admiration of the 
friends of missions, and will, we trust, awaken new interest 


in the cause. 
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In Northern India the Board have several missions. The 
Lodiana Mission, 1170 miles from Calcutta, includes four 
stations, six ministers, a printer, a teacher, one native licen- 
tiate and several native assistants. The Allahabad Mission, 
on the Ganges, 475 miles from Calcutta, has five ministers 
and several native assistants. The Furrukhabad Mission, 
on the Ganges, 750 miles from Calcutta, has. five ministers, 
one teacher, one native licentiate, and other native assis- 
tants. In all these stations,-by preaching, printing, and 
teaching, the missionary work has been assiduously prose- 
cuted during the past year. 

The mission to Siam is conducted by the Rev. William P. 
Buck, with whom Rev. R. Way is, it is hoped, by this time 
associated. In China, in addition to Rev. W. M. Lowrie, 
there are Drs. Hepburn and McCartee, and Mr. Cole, prin- 
ter. With these brethren five ordained missionaries are to 
be associated during the summer. It is contemplated to 
establish missions at Hong Kong, Amoy, and Ningpo or 
Shanghai. 

The Report suggests that increased zeal and effort in the 
collection of funds are absolutely necessary to sustain these 
missions. The present resources of the Board are inade- 
quate to sustain their present operations, and of course pre- 
clude the possibility of extending their missions in any 
measure in proportion to the facilities which the Providence 
of God are every where presenting. It remains for the 
churches to decide whether they will incur the guilt of with- 
drawing their hand, and leave the plough in the half fin- 
ished furrow. 


Board of Domestic Missions. 


The Report was read by the Secretary, the Rev. William 
McDowell, D. D. 

“The Board employed 315 missionaries in the last year, 
who laboured in 22 States and Territories of this country. 
Supplied 900 waste places with the word and ordinances, and 
on this wide field have performed an amount of labour equal 
to 250 years. They have organized 60 new churches, erect- 
ed 70 houses of worship, and gathered about 4,000 into the 
communion of their churches. They have taught 25,000 
children and youth in Sabbath schools and Bible classes, 
and have spread a blessed influence over the immense sur- 
face to which their labours have been extended. 

“Upon the reading of the repert of the Board of Domes- 
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tic Missions, Dr. McDowell proceeded to state, that he had 
been Secretary of this Board 11 years, and never yet recol- 
lected to have detained the Assembly in the way of remark ; 
and that now, as this, perhaps, was the last report he should 
ever present to the Assembly, he felt anxious, ina single word, 
to bear his testimony to the magnitude and the importance 
of the work of missions in our country. His own observa- 
tion confirmed him in the persuasion, that the Presbyterian 
Church has never yet realized, to a proper extent, the 
obligations under which God has placed us, with reference 
Ma supplying the word of life to the destitute portions of the 
nd. 

«Am I not right, Moderator, continued Dr. McDowell, 
in the opinion that the moral destiny of the destitute por- 
tions of this land, are especially entrusted to the Christians 
of this land? That it is both our duty and privilege, to 
send the gospel into every country, is most true; but in re- 
gard to the enlightenment of our own land, we have a spe- 
cial trust which others are not expected to share with us. 
We do not expect the Christians of Europe, to supply the 
gospel to the destitute in America. We must attend to our 
own destitutions. We have undertaken to do this, and I re- 
peat, itis a work of the greatest magnitude, bearing deeply on 
the destinies of all lands—a work of unquestionable, un- 
speakable importance. Look at the vastness of the extent 
of this country—if we look over it, from the point we now 
occupy, from the very centre of the field, we cannot but 
conclude it is the most important field on the globe. Un- 
roll the map of the world, and you can’t find a country, in 
point of interest and promise, that can be compared to it. 
And this is our field. Shall we suffer the millions upon it to 
go down to the grave and the judgment, untaught and un- 
blessed of our efforts in the gospel? But, Moderator, it is 
not my intention to proceed in this strain. Indeed, I dare 
not trust myself to proceed further. I had intended simply 
to give a word of explanation of one portion of the report 
read, but whenever I touch upon this subject, my heart over- 
flows, I am filled with the interest it presents, and, indeed, 
the subject is overwhelming. , 

«“ My point of remark is, that the supplying of feeble 
churches with ministers, is a very important part of the duty 
of your Board. We feel that such churches ought to be 
cherished and strengthened, till they can stand alone, and 
help others in their turn, This duty is theirs as well as 
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that of occupying new ground, planting churches and ex- 
tending their boundaries. Thus are doors opened for their 
operations on every side, and, Moderator, there are many 
valuable ministers in the Presbyterian Church, who could 
and would gladly go in at these doors and occupy, had 
your Board the means upon which they could venture to 
send them. But your Board has never yet had the means 
of carrying forward this part of the work. They have been 
struggling hard to maintain their posts. Shall this continue 
to be the case, my brethren? or may we not rather hope, 
that God, in his providence, has directed that this convoca- 
tion of the Assembly should be held in the centre of this 
great domestic missionary field, in order that, from this 
point, all the church may look on and see for themselves, 
those important openings for effort; and that seeing may 
affect their hearts and rouse their_energies for action? 
Should this be the result—should a new impulse be thus 
given to the great work of spreading the gospel throughout 
our land, you and I may live to hear the expression of grati- 
tude for the meeting of this Assembly in Louisville. Let 
us pray then that such an impulse may now be given, as 
God may be pleased to own, and bless, and continue, till 
our churches shall be built up in every valley and our be- 
loved land shall overflow with gospel intelligence.” © 

The importance of the work to which this Board is de- 
voted, was urged on the attention of the Assembly by Rev. 
Drs. Potts and Rice, and the Rev. Mr. Gurley. 


Board of Publication. 


After reading the report of this Board, it was referred to 
a committee, at whose recommendation, the Assembly or- 
dered it to be printed and circulated among the churches. 
2. It was resolved that the Assembly approve of the fidelity 
of the Board during the past year. 3. They recommend 
that a copy of the publications of the Board be given to each 
of the theological seminaries connected with our church, and 
it was urged on the presbyteries to take such measures as 
would secure the publication of the entire minutes of the 
General Assembly. 

We regret that we have no means of giving any account 
of the operations of the Board during the past years, as the 
teport has not yet been published, and we have seen no ab- 
stract of its contents. We notice that the Free Church of 
Scotland, in their late Assembly, refer with commendation 
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to this department of our operations, and propose to imitate 
our example in providing a cheap theological literature 
adapted to the wants of their people. Dr. Candlish threw 
out a suggestion which it may perhaps be worth while for 
our Board to consider. He thought it would be well to ob- 
tain a number of annual subscribers for the publications of 
such a Board, and entered into some calculations to show 
how many works might be published on the basis of a list 
of a given number of subscribers. Thus 1250 subscribers 
at four shillings sterling, say one dollar, would authorize the 
publication of two volumes 12mo. of 352 pages, and leave 
a surplus of £78; 2000 subscribers would enable the Board 
to publish three such volumes, and leave £22 surplus, and 
5000 subscribers, eight volumes and leave £1,302 surplus. 
In this way it was hoped the people might be supplied at a 
cheap rate, with many of the standard evangelical works, 


Memorials on Slavery. 


Several memorials in relation to Slavery were referred to 
the committee of Bills and Overtures. Dr. Spring, as the 
organ of that committee, reported that they had taken the 
memorials into respectful consideration, and recommended 
that the subject be dismissed. Mr. Bushnell presented a 
minority report recommending that the memorials be read, 
and referred to a committee. Dr. Spring read a paper 
which he proposed as a substitute for the report of the ma- 
jority. Dr. Plumer moved that the whole subject be laid 
upon the table. This motion prevailed, ayes 117, nays 67. 
A protest against this decision was entered, signed by six 
ministers and two elders. 

We presume the signers of the protest included all the 
abolitionists, properly so called,in the house, the sixty-seven, 
who voted against laying the whole subject on the table, 
comprise all who for any reason objected to such a summary 
mode of disposing of the subject. 

Dr. Hoge as chairman of two committees appointed by 
the Assembly of 1843, presented two elaborate reports, the 
one on the method of raising funds, the other on the marri- 
age question, but so much time had been consumed in the 
discussion of other matters, that these important subjects 
were laid over to the next Assembly, which is appointed to 
be held at Cincinnati on the third Thursday of May, 1845, 
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Art. VI.—4 Glimpse into the World to Come, in a 
waking dream. By the late George B. Phillips, Preacher 
of the Gospel. With extracts illustrative of his spiritual 
progress; and a brief memoir, by Mrs. Duncan. New 
York: Robert Carter, 58 Canal-street. Pittsburgh: Thos. 
Carter. 1844. 18mo. pp. 103. 


Tuts little book has greatly interested us. Mr. Phil- 
lips was educated for the ministry of the Church of 
Scotland; and in the course of his preparation, passed 
through a very remarkable spiritual conflict. We do not 
recollect to have met with a more clear and striking record 
of the struggle of the heart, in the darkness and pride of its 
native state, with the free offers of salvation, than in the 
few, simple, broken notes preserved by Mrs. Duncan in this 
little volume. ‘There are thousands of professing Christians, 
whose dark views of the real doctrines of free grace, and 
whose feeble hopes and faint joys consequent upon those 
dark views, would receive a clear elucidation, as to their 
cause and cure, from the experience of this interesting young 
man. His protracted spiritual trials, however, had under- 
mined his health; and after preaching his third sermon, he 
was seized with hemorrhage of the lungs, which interrupted 
his ministry, and finally, by repeated returns, put a period 
to his life. It was during one of his seasons of extreme 
bodily prostration, that his views of eternal things, under 
the influence of a lively Christian hope, and a glowing ima- 
gination, formed themselves into the beautiful but occasion- 
ally fanciful pictures, found among his papers, which forms 
the first portion of this little morceau. We recommend it 
especially to those whose views are gloomy and desponding. 
We should be glad if it were a great deal more full. 


Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. By John Wilson, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. New York: Robert Carter, 58 Canal-street. 
Pittsburgh: Thomas Carter. 1844. 


Prof. Wilson is allowed by all to stand in the front rank 
of authors, in a species of literature which was formerly 
looked upon as a sort of luxury, but which now seems to 
be regarded as a necessary of life, in the world of letters: 
we mean the periodical literature of the age. The sketches 
contained in this volume were written some years ago, and 
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are intended to illustrate the social life of Scotland. There 
is a simplicity about them, and often tenderness, that are 
peculiar to the author. Insome of the qualities of style, we 
know of no one who surpasses him. His similies, for in- 
stance, not only illustrate the point in hand, but often pre- 
sent a picture to the imagination so striking and complete, 
that nothing can ever efface it. This is the prerogative of 
a high order of genius. 

While some of the scenes here sketched illustrate most 
touchingly the power of religion, the reader will understand 
that they are mostly creations of the fancy; and the very 
fascination of the book leads us to say, that we do not think 
it the most profitable kind of reading, especially for the 


young. 


A Pictorial History of the United States ; with Notices 
of other portions of America. By 8S. G. Goodrich, 
author of Peter Parley’s Tales; for the use of schools. 
Philadelphia: Published by Samuel Agnew, and sold 
by H. Hooker, 178 Chestnut-street. 1844. 


Mr. Goodrich, better known to to our young friends as 
Peter Parley, has proved himself one of the most acceptable 
writers of juvenile books. This abridgment of American 
History is written in a clear and simple style, very much 
condensed; and yet, from the distinctness of the paragraphs, 
the events stand forth upon the page without confusion. 
So far as we have examined, we find it accurate. We 
should pronounce it an unusually good specimen of com- 
pendious narrative. The getting up is substantial, and 
fitting for a school book. The cuts are wanting in finish, 
but will no doubt enliven the pages, to the eye of youthful 
readers. 

This is scarcely the place to say, that we have not much 
confidence in abridgments, for the study of History. We 
even doubt whether their tendency is to strengthen the 
memory ; or rather, whether it is so easy to recollect his- 
torical facts by studying an abridgment, in the manner now 
commonly in use. The only legitimate way to impress 
historical details wpon the mind, is to awaken a lively inte- 
rest in their progress and connexion, by a graphic or rather 
a dramatic style of representing them, instead of attempting 
to commit them to the memory, in the form of condensed 
narratives, or brief and dry formularies. Our convictions 
on this subject are growing very strong, and we ventured to 
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express our views somewhat fully. See Bib. Rep., Oct., 
1840. p.550. Since then we have been favoured with a 
specimen of historical composition, which to a degree that 
we hardly ventured to expect, both illustrates the meaning 
and confirms the truth of what we attempted to establish. 
The sale of about 100,000 copies of Dr. Merle D’ Aubigné’s 
History of the Reformation, in the United States alone, in 
so short a space, is a most remarkable and significant fact 
to the writers and teachers of history. We have a good 
deal to say on the subject, but, we repeat, this is not the 
place. We have said thus much, merely for the purpose of 
attempting to keep the subject before the minds of those 
who are engaged in literary pursuits. 


HYPONOIA; or Thoughts on a Spiritual Understanding 
of the Apocalypse, or Book of Revelution. With some 
Remarks upon the Parousia, or Second Coming of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and an Appendix upon the Man of 
Sin. New York: Leavitt, Trow & Co. 1844. 8vo. 
pp. 707. 

This large and elegantly printed volume appears without 
the author’s name. It is thus placed before the public to be 
judged simply by its merits. As it has been in our hands 
only a few busy days, we can do nothing more than express 
a judgment of its leading principle. That principle we find 
stated in the first paragraph of the preface. “The Apoca- 
lypse,’’ says the writer, “has been generally supposed to 
contain a prophetic account of certain political and ecclesi- 
astical changes in the history of the visible church of Christ; 
it is here taken to be an unveiling of the mysterious truths 
of Christian doctrine, with an exhibition of certain opposite 
errors.”” ‘Thus the word churches in the apocalyptic epistles 

is made “ to represent assemblages of doctrinal principles or 
truths,’ or “systems of true principles.” The angels re- 
present “the system of faith deduced from those principles.’’ 

Mount Zion is “the divine purpose of grace,”? the Lamb 

“divine righteousness, by the imputation of which salvation 

is effected ;”’ the beast is “the imaginary righteousness of 

self,’ and so on. This exposition is carried out with a tone 

of sobriety and consistency which proves the author to be a 

man of no common understanding, but as it is radically false, 

the results, in any hands must be nugatory, and in most 
hands would be vicious. It is obvious that the scriptures on 
this plan may be made to mean any thing whatever. The 
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present writer being intelligent, orthodox and devout has 
projected his own image upon his exposition, but a man 
who was weak, heterodox and irreligious, might with the 
same show of argument, make the Apocalypse be an un- 
veiling of his own unsightly image. This is the method by 
which the early writers made the scriptures teach Gnosticism, 
Platonism, or any other ‘ism’ at pleasure. And the modern 
Hegelians by the same process get their whole philosophy 
out of the writings of St. John. The little we have read of 
this book has given us a very favourable impression of the 
unknown author as a man andasa Christian but his method 
of interpretation is absolutely subversive of the authority of 
the word of God as a rule of faith and practice. It makes 
it teach the fancies of the expositor, and not the things of 
the Spirit. 


Grammar of the Greek Language, for the use of High 
Schools and Colleges. By Dr. Raphael Kiihner, Corrector 
of the Lyceum, Hanover. Translated from the German 
by B. B. Edwards, Professor in the Theological Seminary, 
and S. H. Taylor, Principal of Phillips Academy, Ando- 
ver. Andover: Allen, Morrill & Wardwell. New York: 
Mark H. Newman. London: Wiley & Putnam. 1844. 
pp. 603. 


The publication of works of this high character indicates 
a great elevation of the standard of classical instruction in 
our country. Nothing can well differ more than such a 
philosophical and thorough exhibition of the genius and 
structure of a language, as is contained in this volume, and 
the jejune, empirical productions placed in the hands of 
scholars, twenty or thirty years ago. This work is indeed 
much above the comprehension of boys at the commence- 
ment of their course, but if such boys are from the beginning 
accustomed to elementary books constructed on the princi- 
ples here unfolded, they will even before entering college, 
be able to profit by the thorough analysis of the forms 
and constructions of the Greek language which is presented 
in this volume. There is a great evil in the change of text 
pooks, and therefore it is very desirable that the scholar 
should commence witha grammar, which in its methods and 
terminology corresponds with the higher works which he 
may be called upon to use. It would therefore be well for 
our teachers to avail themselves at once of such grammars 
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as that of Kiihner, which we are persuaded will soon be 

considered essential to a good classical education. 


“incient History: containing the History of the Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, Chaldeans, Medes, Lydians, Cartha- 
genians, Persians, Macedonians, the Selucidae in Sy- 
ria, and Parthians. From Rollin, and-other authentic 
sources, both ancient and modern. In four volumes. 
New York: Robert Carter, Pittsburgh: Thomas Car- 
ter. 1844, 


The price of these four volumes is two dollars, for which 
sum @ concise account of many of the most famous nations 
of antiquity, may be placed in the hands of the people. It 
is of great importance to diffuse knowledge of this kind at 
So cheap a rate, and we consider the publication of such 


works a public benefit. 


The works of the Rev. John Newton, late pastor of the 
United Parishes of St. Mary Woolneth, and St. Mary 
Wool-Church-Haw, Lombara-street, London. To 
which ts prefixed Memoirs of his Life. By Rev. Rich- 
ard Cecil, A. M. Complete in two volumes. New 
York: Robert Carter. Pittsburgh: Thomas Carter. 
1844. 8vo. pp. 486 & 480, 

By the condensed method of printing in double columns, 
the matter formerly spread over six or eight volumes, and 
sold for eight or ten dollars is bere given in two volumes 
and sold for two dollars and a half. The spirit which 
characterises the writings of John Newton, is the Spirit 
which all good men must wish to see diffused through the 
church; and therefore every renewed publication of his 
works is matter for sincere gratulation. 


Memoirs of John Huss. Translated from the German. 
New York: Robert Carter, Pittsburgh: Thomas Car- 
ter. 1844. 12mo. pp. 106. 


Any thing that serves to make known the principles of 
the Reformation and the character of the Reformers, is an 
antidote to Popery, and should be as widely administered 
to the public as possible. Huss, as one the earliest of the 
martyrs for the truth, has a peculiar claim to the grateful 
remembrance of Protestants, and his history serves to ex- 


hibit in a very clear light the treachery and cruelty of the 
church of Rome. 
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The Harp on the Willows; Remembering Zion; Fare- 
well to Egypt, and other Tracts. By the Rev. James 
Hamilton, London. From the forty-fifth edition. New 
York: Robert Carter. Pittsburgh: Thomas Carter. 1844. 
12mo. pp. 178. 


We would that forty-five editions of this book could be 
sold in America. The design of most of these Tracts is to 
assert the principles and sustain the cause of the Free 
Church of Scotland. 


Annals of the Persecution in the Church of Scotland 
from the Restoration to the Revolution. By James 
Aikman, Esq. First American edition. ~Philadelphia : 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1844. 2 vols. small 
8vo. pp. 305 & 330. 


The period covered by this history is one peculiarly in- 
structive and interesting. At no time, and among no 
people, was the power of divine truth in forming the char- 
acter of men, and in sustaining them in an apparently hope- 
less conflict, more clearly exhibited. It is one of the special 
mercies of God, that Presbyterianism is throughout this pe- 
riod exhibited in connexion with the faith, patience and 
sufferings of God’s own people, while the unscriptural 
claims of a popish form of prelacy are exhibited in connex- 
ion with the perfidy, cruelty and rapine of profligate men. 
It is hard for any man to read the history of Scotland, and 
for the time being at least, be a prelatist. The cause of 
God never was sustained by such men and such means as 
those employed to suppress the faith and order of the church 
of Scotland. We are persuaded that the publication of 
such works is one of the best means of extending among 
Presbyterians zeal for their own system of doctrine and 
discipline, and of counteracting all fondness for hierarchical 
establishments. 


Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Religion, derived 
from the literal fulfilment of Prophecy ; particularly 
illustrated in the History of the Jews, and by the dis- 
coveries of recent Travellers. By Alexander Keith, D. 
D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Paul T. Jones, Publishing Agent. 1844. Small 8vo. 
pp. 395. 
Dr. Keith, who was one of a deputation of the Church of 
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Scotland to make inquiries concerning the Jews in Palestine 
and other countries, has had unusual advantages for learn- 
ing their present state, and for obtaining information re- 
specting the localities concerned in many of the ancient 
prophecies. This converse with the people and places of 
which the prophets spoke, has naturally awakened in his 
mind a peculiar interest in their predictions,and enabled him 
to give new interest to the exposition of their prophecies. 
The argument from prophecy in support of the truth of 
Christianity, is we think less liable to cavil, or plausible ob- 
jection than any other of an external kind. All the facts 
necessary for the construction of the argument are universally 
admitted. It is admitted that the Bible existed long before 
the predicted events occurred, and it is admitted that the 
events did in fact occur. The only question is, how is the 
coincidence between the predictions and the events to be 
accounted for? It may be fairly shown that the coincidence 
is of such a nature that its being fortuitous or effected by 
human contrivance is impossible, and therefore that the only 
remaining solution, viz: that the prophets were inspired, 1s 
certainly true. This is the argument, which in some of its 
applications, is exhibited by this book, which we are glad 
to see added to the list of publications of our Board. 


Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. By the Rev. John 
Dick, D. D., Professor of Theology, in the United Seces- 
sion Church, Glasgow. First American from the second 
Glasgow edition. New York: Robert Carter. Pitts- 
burgh: Thomas Carter. 1844. S8vo. pp. 407. 


Ministers of the gospel cannot too often call to mind that 
they are stewards of the mysteries of God; that their great 
official work is to dispense divine truth. It may be safely 
assumed that the most profitable method in which that truth 
can be exhibited, is in the form and connexion in which it is 
presented in the scriptures themselves. It is then best un- 
derstood, because the occasion and the mode of statement, 
the considerations by which it is qualified or enforced, its 
application, and the refutation of opposing views, are all 
brought into view at the same time. It cannot be doubted 
therefore that lecturing has some very great advantages over 
the ordinary method of sermonizing. It is however more 
difficult and requires more knowledge or study to render it 
interesting and profitable. This however only shows that 
it is of the greater benefit to the preacher himself. In our 
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church and in our day, this method of instruction from the 
pulpit has gone too much into disuse; and ought to be re- 
vived. Asa means of its restoration, the perusal of such 
works as that of Dr. Dick must be highly useful. We there- 
fore venture to recommend our younger brethren to procure 
and study it, as an example of a style of preaching which 
will give variety to their pulpit exercises, while it renders 
them more instructive to their people and more useful to 
themselves. 


1. The Prelatical Doctrine of the Apostolical Succession 
Examined: with a Delineation of the High Church 
System. By Henry A. Boardman, Pastor of the Tenth 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Wil- 
liam S. Martien. New York: Robert Carter. Boston: 
Crocker & Brewster. Pittsburgh: Thomas Carter. 1844. 
pp. 348. 

. Discourses on the Apostolical Succession. By W. D. 
Snodgrass, D. D., Pastor of the Second-street Presbyterian 
Church, Troy. Troy, N. Y. Stedman & Redfield. 1844. 
pp. 283. 

We intended to devote a separate article to these works. 
A review of them indeed was not only in part written, but 
actually in type, when circumstances occurred which pre- 
vented its completion. We mention this to show that we 
are not insensible to their claims upon public attentjon. 
They are in theif general character very much alike. Both 
are distinguished for the moderation of their statements ; for 
clearness of arrangement; for directness and force of argu- 
ment,and for the cumulative character of the proof by which 
they establish their positions. We do not kuow two works 
better adapted to answer the end of exhibiting the unscrip- 
tural claims and deleterious tendency of High Churchism; 
which substitutes the means for the end; the form for the 
substance ; the body for the soul; the church for the Redeem- 
er. The extravagance of High church pretensions, the incon- 
sistency of those claims with evangelical doctrine, and their 
consequent tendency to corrupt the church in which they 
are cherished, are becoming every day more obvious; and 
are making wider the chasm between the friends and ene- 
mies of the gospel. One thing is obvious, High Churchism, 
which is schism, must be rejected from the Episcopal 
Church, or it will render Christian fellowship with that 
church more and more difficult, until it becomes impossible. 


vo 
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For other Christian churches, however much they may be 
disposed to cultivate Christian communion, are by this spirit 
effectually debarred from the very kind of intercourse 
wherein Christian fellowship consists, that is, the mutual 
recognition of Christ’s people as his people and as the mem- 
bers of his body, the church. If the Episcopal Church, 
therefore, as a church, unchurches other Christian denom- 
inations, it must stand alone; with “dissenters”? on the one 
side, and “ Romish schismatics,’’ as they are called, on the 
other. This is a situation in which no church can prosper. 
The life of godliness is a life common to all God’s people, 
and the attempt to isolate it, will destroy it. 


Lectures on Church Government, containing objections 
to the Episcopal Scheme. Delivered in the Theological 
Seminary, Andover. By Leonard Woods, D. D., Profes- 
sor of Christian Theology. New York: Turner & Hay- 
den. 1844, pp. 197. 

This work is more comprehensive in its plan than those 
of Mr. Boardman and Dr. Snodgrass. It examines not only 
the question of succession, but the scriptural form of church 
organization. Dr. Woods distinguishes two forms of church 
government, the prelatical and popular, including under the 
former the Papal and Episcopal systems, and under the lat- 
ter the Presbyterian and Congregational. His object is to 
show that the former has no support in scripture, and de- 
rives no recommendation from its operation. The work 
bears the impress of the author’s mind in its simplicity and 
clearness, and in that peculiarly lucid, common sense mode 
of presenting a subject for which he is distinguished. It is 
another attestation of those truths which the state of the 
public mind renders peculiarly seasonable. 
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Art. L—TVhe School: its objects, relations and uses. 
With a sketch of the education most needed in the 
United States, the present state af Common Schools, 
the best means of improving them, and the consequent 
duties of parents, trustees, inspectors, §&c. By Alonzo 
Potter, D. D.. Professor of Moral Philosophy in Union 
College. New York: Harpers. 1842. 


Tue world is full of good theories and excellent pro- 
verbs; and were the sentiments that are universally ac- 
knowledged to be just, and which have descended from 
age to age with the approbation of each, to be condensed 
in one mass, we should have a volume which the book of 
inspiration alone would excel. But if this record should 
appear in the shape of a mercantile account-book, with the 
practices of men entered on the page which contains their 
principles, we should in striking the balance, discover a 
fearful preponderance of the obligations over the credits. 

To take a single caption of this imaginary leger, what 
maxim is more common-place and threadbare than that the 
mind is the better part of man, and that the cultivation of 
its faculties is a higher and nobler object than any that re- 
lates to the body alone ? Yet when we look at men in so- 
ciety, or catch their conversation, or observe the occupa- 
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tions of their leisure, or compare their mental progress with 
that which they make in their read acquisitions, how evi- 
dent is the fact that they have been living on their good 
theory for their minds, but have been pursuing the wise 
practice for their bodily estate. A work, therefore, like this 
of Professor Potter, and its adjunct “The Schoolmaster,’’ 
by Mr. George B. Emerson, which condenses the argu- 
ments for a good education in a moderate compass and 
with forcible illustrations, may be safely commended as 
seasonable and appropriate. In taking up the subject, 
rather than the volume above, we address ourselves espe- 
cially to our readers in their household capacities and. rela- 
tions, and beg them to allow us to confer with them for a 
few pages in a plain, domestic manner, on a topic in which 
our general concern is so deep—the prevailing neglect of 
mental cultivation. 

Let us consider, for a moment, the beginning of this evil 
as it rises in our system of education. It is true we send 
our children to school as soon as they are able to pronounce 
words, and this looks like a practical acknowledgement of 
the duty of paying early attention to their minds. But 
when we observe the process of learning, and notice the 
manner in which children are hurried through school, the few 
years commonly allowed to their course,and the meager cata- 
logue of really useful subjects to which they are confined, 
we are often compelled to conclude, that it was not so much 
out of reverence to the mind that the child was sent to 
school, as from a disposition to find occupation for the years 
in which he would be useless at home. Or when a more 
positive object is before the mind of the parent, it seems to 
be not that which comprehends the improvement of the 
mind and its adaptation to the highest objects of our rational 
and immortal existence, but rather a sordid regard to the 
temporal and merely pecuniary advantage of knowing how 
to advance one’s self in life. 

Hence we find that many parents who possess the means 
of furnishing their children with the best advantages of 
learning, restrict their education to the limits of those studies 
which can be turned to some good and immediate account. 
in the business employments of life. Their error lies in 
looking at life and the world in a single aspect, and at the 
character and destiny of their children in reference only to 
that view—that is as to property. Whatever education is 
not, or seems not capable of contributing directly to this 
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end, they discard as superfluous. They overlook the claims 
of the mind as an independent part of the being, demanding 
for its own sake its proper nourishment and enjoyment; as 
the man, the rightful ruler of the body, and the end of its 
resources. Their calculations are entirely too narrow, or 
they would take into the account that their children are 
not to be all their lives machines and drudges; that they are 
not to spend all their waking hours in buyimg and selling, in 
working and receiving wages. They forget that they are en- 
titled to their leisure hours, their noon-tide rest, their evenings 
by the fireside, their opportunity for books and lectures, and 
their Sabbaths. These resting hours of the body are to be the 
working times of the mind, whose labour is the best refresh- 
ment and solace of the weary frame. 

But there is an error in this calculation even according to 
the premises on which it is made: and that is, that no 
studies beyond the lowest demand for practical use, can 
contribute to the worldly interests of the pupil. Those who 
denounce as useless the dead longuages, or the living lan- 
guages of foreign nations, who ridicule logic, and think the 
higher mathematics to be no better than the black arts, do 
not consider that though we may not make bargains in 
Latin and Greek, or talk French in the market, or plough with 
syllogisms, or compute the value of stocks by the proposi- 
tions of Euclid, yet the man whose mind has been enlarged, 
sharpened and drilled by such exercises, is a wiser and more 
skillful man in business, as well as a better educated man. 
Nor do they take notice that he is a happier man for the 
resources he has of relief from the tedium of his daily work, 
and for the arts of the true enjoyment of his property, both 
whilst in the process of accumulation, and after he has with- 
drawn from the toil. Few greater disappointments befall 
our race than they experience who have laboured through 
many a year of business, cheered onward with the hope of 
retirement before the vigour of life is exhausted, to enjoy a 
quiet and serene evening. But when the expected point is 
reached, and a kind providence has gratified the highest 
wishes of the enterprising adventurer, the man who was 
educated only for business, and lived only for it, discovers 
that business has fixed his nature unchangeably. His habits 
and thoughts, his very dreams, have become so blended 
with the pursuits of his busy life that he cannot unweave 
the web. He has surrounded himself with a noble mansion, 
a proud equipage, green fields and blooming gardens; but 
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they are only for the eye, and that sense is satiated as soon 
as the novelty is gone. He will probably have a library, 
but he finds that this also is only for the eye. He has no 
taste for books ; no capacity to appreciate them. _ His mind 
instinctively runs off from all the splendour of his new con- 
dition to his old counter and desk, the bustle of the shop, the 
knot of neighbours who could talk with him of per cent. ,and 
discount, excite one another with the rise and fall of prices, 
and prognosticate the fate of banks andrailways. Like the 
prisoner who after his release from a long confinement, 
begged permission to return to his cell to spend the remnant 
of his. days, our uneducated gentleman would fain surrender 
all the elegant vacancy of his retirement for the plodding 
round of occupations where he knew how to live. How 
different would his lot have been had his mind main- 
tained its due ascendency during his busy course! He 
would have learned how to think, and would have laid up 
materials for thinking, Instead of deferring diversified 
mental occupation to the end of life, he would have mingled 
the exercise of his intellect with his daily employments in 
good proportion and season, so as to have secured a double 
zest for the exercise of both mind and body, and to have 
enabled him to withdraw ona capital of knowledge, of more 
consequence to his happiness than his invested wealth. 

The mind of every one, let his intended destination be 
what it may, has a claim for a fair opportunity of education 
in the fact that its development requires the experiments of 
such a course to decide what the mind is worth. If the use 
of such means shall effect no more than to discover the ex- 
tent of one’s capacity, the labour is well bestowed. Again, 
the branches of knowledge which seem to have no prac- 
tical application in business, may be the very cause of the 
success of him who enjoyed their discipline in quite a dif- 
ferent connexion. Let us borrow an illustration of this 
point from Mr. Locke’s Essay on the Conduct of the Un- 
derstanding. “Would you have a man write or paint, 
dance or fence well, or perform any other manual opera- 
tion dexterously and with ease, let him have ever so much 
vigour, and activity, suppleness and address, naturally, yet 
nobody expects this from him unless he has been used to it, 
and has employed time and pains in fashioning and forming 
his hand or outward parts to these motions, just so it is in 
the mind; would you have a man reason well, you must 
use him to it betimes, exercise his mind in observing the 
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connexion of ideas, and follow them in tram. Nothing 
does this better than mathematics, which therefore I think 
should be taught all those who have the time and opportu- 
nity, not so much to make them mathematicians as to make 
them reasonable creatures : for though we call ourselves so, 
because we are born to it if we please, yet we may truly say 
nature gives us but the seeds of it: we are born to be, if 
we please, rational creatures, but it is use and exercise only 
that makes us so, and we are indeed so no farther than in- 
dustry and application has carried us.”? The argument that 
the great metaphysician thus draws in favour of the mathe- 
matics, may be applied to all the other elements of an en- 
larged education. It is the use of the dead languages, not 
as a mere art of reading strange tongues, but in the exercise 
their acquisition gives to particular faculties which may be 
useful even in the business of life, and in the improvement 
of the taste, the enlarging of the ideas and increase of learn- 
ing which an acquaintance with works in those languages 
produces—it is such a use as this which cannot fail of mak- 
ing those who have been faithful to their opportunities more 
able men in any department of human occupation. The 
testimony of a Swiss engineer before the British Poor-Law 
Commissioners, quoted by Dr. Potter in the volume which 
is the text of our reflections, is doubtless correct, both in fact 
and philosophy, when it asserts that though Italian workmen 
have greater natural capacity than the English, Germans, 
Dutch or Swiss, they are far less useful as operatives. An 
Italian, he says, easily comprehends a direction given to him 
and can readily execute any kind of work he has once seen 
performed, but for want of mental training he seems to be 
comparatively destitute of the skill of observation and in- 
duction, so necessary to systematic and complicated employ- 
ments. “For instance,’’ says the witness, “ within a short 
time after the introduction of cotton-spinning into Naples in 
1830, a native spinner would produce as much as the best 
English workman ; and yet up to this time, not one of the 
Neapolitan operatives is advanced far enough to take the 
superintendence of a single room, the superintendents being 
all Northerns, who though less gifted by nature, have had a 
higher degree of order or arrangement imparted to their 
minds by a superior education.”’ fy 
But we were speaking of the evidence of the prevailing 
neglect of mental improvement. The failure to improve 
what little is actually acquired may be added to the facts 
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we have just referred to as to the insufficiency of the popu- 
lar systems of education. We are still conferring with the 
heads of families, and not with professors, teachers or au- 
thors; and our appeal is again addressed to the mass of 
parents, whether there is not a tendency to look upon edu- 
cation as a process through which the young must pass, 
without our keeping in view the practical and permanent 
end it is to secure. We expect them to get through their 
schooling pretty much as we wish them well over the mea- 
sles and the whooping-cough. A parent finds that his child 
has to be educated, and the great point is to have the ope- 
ration over. This mistake has given rise to the absurd 
phrase of “ finishing the education,’’ which not only means 
that the child has ceased to go to school, but denotes, in the 
majority of instances, that further attention to the mind is 
to cease. In this view it is as false to say that the educa- 
tion is over because the boy leaves the academy or the 
college, or the girl the boarding-school, as it would be for 
one who should see the locomotive at the depot furnished 
with wood, water and fire, and even the vapour beginning 
to form, and thereupon affirm that he had “finished”? the 
journey on which the machine was to carry him. The ac- 
quisitions of our minority are but the laying up of mate- 
rials for education. We do not want educated children, but 
men and women: and the knowledge taught to children, 
is not for the use of childhood, but for adultness. We do 
not understand half of the principles, the rules and the facts 
which we commit to memory in school. They are not all 
meant to be understood then: but are laid up because that 
is the most favourable season for committing them, and be- 
cause the memory can act, without the understanding, until 
the age arrives when both faculties can work together. So 
itis withtaste. Itis the product of mental experience ; and 
the true explanation of the objection often made to a tho- 
rough education in youth, namely that we use books and 
learn subjects which we do not relish at the time and seldom 
recur to in after life, is, that owing to our natural passion to 
do all things quickly rather than well, our youth are with- 
drawn from their studies before they have established a taste 
for them, or acquire the means of easily using and enjoying 
them. It is no wonder that Horace and Homer, Locke and 
Legendre are laid aside by the graduate with his slate 
and school-appurtenances, when he has really not learned 
Latin or Greek, Philosophy or Mathematics, and is so de- 
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luded as to conceive that because the President has pro- 
nounced him to have reached his “ primum gradum artium,”” 
he has accomplished the whole work. No sooner is the 
youth released from school and transferred to the drawing- 
room or the apprenticeship than the school books are thrown 
aside. The idea of reviewing and continuing the studies, of 
which the elements were learned in school, is not indulged, 
or is repelled as pedantic. The mind is now devoted to 
the erudition of the centre-table and the circulating library, 
the sentimental annual and Lady’s Books, the bombastic 
romance and fustian poem, or as the highest grasp of intel- 
lect, the short and easy reading of a quarterly review. Or 
perhaps even this is deemed to require too much time, and 
the boy is required to stick to his trade and the girl to her 
housewifery, so constantly as to shut out all opportunity of 
learning or reading. Thus the very means of strengthening 
and improving the mind are either frittered away or wholly 
neglected; the education of the school is lost for want of 
its steady improvement as the capacity of improvement en- 
larges, and the occasions for its use multiply, so that at length 
it becomes no unusual thing for a lady to be ashamed to have 
to pen a note, lest she should discover her forgetfulness of 
the orthography of the language, and shrink from the com- 
putation of her bills that require the higher figures of the 
multiplication-tables or the rules of Reduction. As her 
children rise up around her, their nightly array of atlas, 
arithmetic and grammar recall old associations, but alas! 
when she would give them help, she finds that every thing 
has strangely altered since she looked at such matters. 
There are new hemispheres and unknown continents; the 
earth has more than four quarters; there are odd ways of 
calculating sums, and strange rules of syntax ; and she 
gives up in despair and shame. If the young scholars turn 
to their father with their difficulties he begs off by pleading 
the time that has elapsed since he looked at a school-book, 
or the more important items of his business which demand 
all his thoughts at home as well as at the counting-house. 
These are homely illustrations of the way in which the 
intellect is neglected, and of the practical consequences of 
such neglect. If we pursue the inquiry in other forms, 
shall we not find the same result? How many books are 
in our private libraries? what are they ? how much are 
they read? how often is the family-group entertained 
through the long winter’s evening by the audible reading of 
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some useful work ? how extensive among us is the know- 
ledge of the history of our country and of that from which 
we have sprung? What do we teach our children of the 
nature of the things around us—of the air we breathe, the 
coal we burn, the arts which are exercised in our factories 
and forges, the names and nature of the trees in. our woods, 
or the plants along our toads, the countries and places 
named in our newspapers? ‘In short, what amount of 
pains is commonly taken to improve the minds of our chil- 
dren, to keep them awake to learning, and to preserve 1n 
use and requisition the knowledge they have gained at 
school? What efforts do we make to accustom them to 
think, to investigate, and to express their thoughts and disco- 
veries in discourse and writing? Yet without this addi- 
tional care we may be sure that our pains and expenditure 
for them will be in a great degree wasted in immature and 
abortive designs. To this neglect it may be in a great de- 
gree chargeable, that so many of our lads grow up stran- 
gers to the honourable ambition which should incite them 
to arrive at that respectable standing which patient and 
persevering application, in the line of their education, alone 
can secure for them. As it is, they pick up some loose, un- 
systematized items of knowledge or the mere nomenclature 
of science, and then pass for savans 3 or write a tale or 
prize essay for a weekly hewspaper and esteem themselves 
men of letters. And to the same kind of neglect we may 
attribute the fact that so many youths of the other sex, con- 
sider the culture of their minds as the work of childhood only, 
and instead of attaining the influence which they ought to 
exert on society by contributing to the intellectual, as they 
do so eminently to the domestic refinement of the commu- 
nity, they too often sink into obscurity and inefficiency. 
There is a view of the relative importance of prolonged 
attention to the improvement of the mind, which is gene- 
rally pushed out of sight by the utilitarian philosophy of the 
day, and which we do not find even in the more enlarged 
views of Dr. Potter’s book. It is that which contemplates the 
duration of the faculties we educate. In our common calcu- 
lations we estimate the value of an object by the time it will 
last, and apportion the preliminary labour accordingly. The 
drop of rain that glitters in the rays of the sun is more splendid 
than the Rajah’s diamond under the reflection of a thousand 
tapers. But the lustre of one is accidental and momentary, 
and of the other permanent; and if it were possible for hu- 
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man art to produce the brilliant drop, it would be a wicked 
waste to expend in the work the time and ingenuity required 
for the polishing and cutting of the gem. So they would ar- 
gue with some greater show of reason, who oppose the expen- 
diture of a large portion of human life in a course of intel- 
lectual training, if the mind were one of the evanescent 
phenomena of our being. If it be of no higher account 
than to wait upon the body and serve its interests and then 
to be laid aside like the tools of a workman who has finished 
his task, the doctrine would be more plausible that to read, 
write and cipher is as much as any mortal requires of his 
faculties; that the hand is of more consequence than the 
brain; and that when the three great sciences of the school 
have served their turn through life, their possessor should 
be content to vegetate through the residue of his stay on 
earth without demanding the superfluous luxury of a culti- 
vated mind. 

But what do we mean by our belief in the immortality 
of the soul, if we do not comprehend in it the everlasting 
life of the mind? What is our idea of the absolute identity 
of our individual existence in a future state, if it do not in- 
elude the continuance of the same intellectual faculties 
which are possessed here? We are, indeed, promised the 
renovation of that part of our being that is capable of disso- 
lution—the material body—but the mind dies not, nor is it 
buried. It needs no resurrection, for its nature is incapable 
of suspended existence. What we call our death is but the 
flight, the translation, not the extinction, even for a time, 
of the mind, It is indeed true that the mental powers often 
appear weakened, and almost annihilated in old age, and 
sometimes in the approach of death. But this no more dis- 
proves our position than the state of the mind in sleep, or 
in a diseased condition of the body, proves that its faculties 
are destroyed or essentially impaired. In these instances it 
is the weakness of the body that we see, and when that passes 
passes by, the mind resumes its use of the repaired organi- 
zation. Could we have seen Lord Bacon weary with his 
day’s toil upon his Novum Organum, throw down his pen 
and yield himself to sleep, should we have stood over his 
couch and bewailed the extinction of his mind? Yet there 
he lay like a brute or a stone, as to any evidence of intellect- 
ual vitality. Where was his mind? Did it give any better 
evidence of strength, or even of existence, than does the 
body of the aged or dying man? And as the philosopher 
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awakes from the temporary repose of his body to resume 
the work of his transcendent intellect, so shall the super- 
annuated man, and the dying man, the sick and the insane, 
awake with mind released from the infirmity and the decay 
of their bodily condition. 

It is a theory of many sound philosophers, that the mind 
never ceases to act, and that it never loses any thing that 
it has once possessed. Our dreams, indeed, make us con- 
scious of the independence of our thoughts, and it is probable 
that we always dream in sleep though no impression is re- 
tained by the memory. And that what we call forgetful- 
ness is likely to be but the temporary influence of the body 
on the memory, seems sustained by the fact that we so 
constantly recollect what we supposed to have been utterly 
and long ago forgotten. Whatever may be the whole truth 
of the account given in Coleridge’s Biographia, of the young 
German servant, who during the paroxysms of a nervous 
fever recited the Hebrew, Greek and Latin passages which 
she hadheard the old clergyman read in years past in the hall 
into which the kitchen door opened, we may, on other tes- 
timony, be disposed to assent to his remarks on the case, 
viz: that “relics of sensation may exist for an indefinite 
time, in a latent state, in the very same order in which they 
are originally impressed ; and as we cannot rationally sup- 
pose the feverish state of the brain to act in any other way 
than as a stimulus, the fact contributes to make it even 
probable that all thoughts are in themselves imperishable ; 
and that if the intelligent faculty should be rendered more 
comprehensive, it would require only a different and appor- 
tioned organization, the body celestial, instead of the body 
terrestrial, to bring before every human soul the collective 
experience of its whole past existence.” 

The unlimited capacity of the mind for improvement is 
another evidence of its immortality and an independent ar- 
gument for an enlarged system of mental culture. The ac- 
quisition of knowledge does not glut the appetite or weaken 
the capacity, but the appetite grows by what it feeds on; 
the more it knows the more it is capable of knowing, and 
the higher is its faculty capable of rising. This quality 
seems to indicate, as clearly as any other design of the Crea- 
tor is judged from analogous appearances, that the present 
life is not the only sphere of powers so unlimited, and that 
they may advance inva ratio coincident with the whole du- 
ration and scope of their existence, coincident, also, (we 
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might add) with the magnitude of those subjects which now 
tempt, but surpass our faculties. Now are we only to be 
tantalized with the glimpses of knowledge which we obtain 
here? Laying out of view the universe of moral and meta- 
physical truth which can never be explored with our present 
strength, and the spiritual truth which may be considered 
peculiar to anew and spiritual world, are we never to know 
more of the material creation than we do? Thus far, man 
has not ascertained so much as the boundaries of his divi- 
sion of the universe. Our researches are so rudimental, that 
he is immortalized who first discerns a star, or fixes a par- 
allax. After the observations of three years a modern as- 
tronomer has established his name by adding to our know- 
ledge the item that one of the stars of Cygnus is sixty-four 
millions of millions of miles from the earth, Yet that in- 
conceivable space may bring us but half way, or the thou- 
sandth part of the way to the outermost star and world of 
our own system, and then this whole system may be but as 
one of the specks of the galaxy, compared with what is 
already created, or with what may be bursting forth every 
moment from the Creator’s word. Into such an universe 
as this do our minds open when the body dies! 

In view of such facts, who will esteem it a small matter 
to neglect the training of the mind? If this life be but our edu- 
cation for eternity, as to our whole spiritual being, who will 
slight those faculties which are to be the source of some of 
the highest enjoyments ef an endless life? What a bound- 
less field of knowledge lies open in reserve for a more 
favourable condition! How short the progress which the 
most gifted minds make in their researches here, and how 
their own discoveries dwindle in their estimation the further 
they advance in them! It was the extraordinat'y privilege 
of one human being to demonstrate to mankind the power 
by which the mtaerial universe is preserved in its relation 
to space, and its worlds sustained in their undeviating or- 
pits,—to describe the very path in which the planets move 
and to draw their figure, to define the mystery of the tides 
and explain the laws of light and colours; but even the au- 
thor of the Principia, as he surveyed the accomplishments 
of his intellect just before he was transferred to the brighter 
world on which his hope was fixed, compared himself to a 
child who had been spending his time in picking up the ob~ 
vious pebbles and shells thrown at his feet from the great 
ocean of truth which still remained to be discovered. 
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It is true that in that more elevated existence the mind 
will not need the particular items of knowledge which are 
amassed here. The acquaintance we had with the earth, 
with its geographical and civil divisions, the nature of its 
plants, ores and animals, the art of computing its riches and 
of speaking its languages, will scarcely be of account when 
it has ceased to be our home, and when at last its empires 
and its mountains, its oceans and people—nay the whole 
fabric itself shall be all unknown, except in the associa- 
tions of the memory. But still the strength of mind, the 
elevation of feeling, the enlargement of the faculties, which 
are the result of a faithful training of the man in the pur- 
suit of knowledge—all these effects of education may remain, 
and the mind, with this preparation, enter upon its higher 
career of learning under the new auspices of a holy immor- 
tality. Our imagination cannot be trusted to form concep- 
tions of the greatness of the stibjects that shall then be pro- 
posed to the mind, nor of the new power and delight with 
which they shall be studied. But how can that man enter 
with any sympathy into such anticipations who is besotting 
his intellectual gifts, in this life by his bodily indulgence, 
who is degrading them by giving his attention to the merest 
frivolities, who is corrupting them by his wickedness, or 
who is enervating them by his neglect? If we forbade 
nothing but worthlessness and misery to the man whose 
childhood and youth we see vested in ignorance and in utter 
neglect of the means of improvement, what has he to hope 
for who wastes the school-time of life, who gives allhis care 
to the body, and has made no provision for the future being 
of his incorruptible powers? Even the light of reason led 
the ancient philosophers to deny a happy immortality to 
those souls who wasted their energies on unworthy subjects. 
According to Plato’s scheme of metempsychosis, the soul 
which was inordinately attached to bodily enjoyment cannot 
be separated at once from the body when the latter dies, 
but wanders among the graves until it can get possession of 
the body of some brute. In making its selection, he says, 
it follows the bent of its old disposition. The souls of glut- 
tons and sensualists enter into asses; the unjust and tyran- 
nical take possession of wolves, hawks and kites ; selfish 
politicians animate bees, wasps, or ants; but it is not law- 
ful for any, says the Athenian, to pass into the genus of 
gods except such as, through a love of learning, have be- 
come philosophers, and departed hence perfectly pure. The 
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better light in which we live should make us wiser than 
Plato. But is there not as great a degradation to which 
the man is subject, throughout his present life, who gives his 
mind to the occupation of trifles that are perfectly ephemeral, 
or wastes what faculties he has through want of exercise, 
or by employing them on subjects that have no tendency to 
exalt and improve them, or that only serve to debase both 
body and mind? The faculties that are thus dissipated are 
capable of being exercised on the same sublime subjects as 
employed the thoughts of Bacon and of Newton, and of the 
multitude more who in the various departments of science, 
have elevated and enlarged the human condition. Let it 
not be said that these are pursuits for minds of peculiar 
gifts, and that we must be content with our humbler sphere. 
Granting that there isa difference in the natural capacity of 
individuals, all are susceptible of incessant and large im- 
provement. We may not become discoverers, but we may 
be able to appreciate and enjoy the profoundest discoveries, 
We may not have it in us to supply aliment for the exalted 
taste of others, but we may learn to enjoy with exquisite 
and growing relish, the abundant store already provided by 
the genius of past ages. No one knows his own capacity. 
The training of education has brought out many great 
minds that were passing even through manhood, uncon- 
scious of what they could be. The path of honourable dis- 
tinction, if not of eminent fame, is open to the humblest and 
the youngest; to the poorest and to those who have the 
fewest external advantages; to the woman as well as the 
man—to all except the creature that loves nothing but what 
he can eat, drink, or turn into money. When we sce one 
lost to honourable ambition we could almost wish that if 
his mind were not capable of a higher motive, he would be 
stimulated by the dread of being left behind in the progress 
of his contemporaries, and be aroused like Cesar when he 
wept at the statue of Alexander, upon considering that at 
the age at which he had himself accomplished nothing 
worthy of fame, the Greek was honoured as the conqueror 
of the world. 

Since the foundation of our republic there has not been 
a period in which the value of sound and well-trained 
minds has been more strongly exhibited by the deficiency 
of the supply than the present. Including, of course, in the 
idea of such training the supreme influence of Christian 
principles, it is obvious that such a condition of the publie 
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mind is what is wanting to give balance to the disorder 
which prevails. The crimes and violence which fill the 
chronicles of every day, and from their commonness cease 
to excite our surprise either as to the offence or the offender; 
the ascendency of selfishness over virtue; the rage and 
ribald uproar of politics; these and other degenerate signs 
are the result of, and are spread by, the encouragement of 
popular ignorance. ‘The mind of a large mass is easily 
captivated by the grossest absurdities that take the name of 
science, philosophy, or religion. Credulity and instability 
are marks of a low intellectual condition, and into this con- 
dition shall we fall if we trust to our pretended native 
vigour of understanding, without cultivating it according to 
the thorough discipline of the old school. 

Look for example at what is tolerated and encouraged 
under the name of Politics. Compare the science to which 
that name belongs as we see it in such hands as Sully, 
Burke, Hamilton, Canning, with what it is in the manage- 
ment of those who are called political leaders in our day. 
In the control of patriotic and enlightened minds, parties ex- 
ert a conservative influence over the public interests, and 
there is always ground enough fer manly debate in the 
progress of a government and country like ours, in refer- 
ence to the policy which our diverse interests demand. The 
tariff, the revenue, the currency, the extension of territory, 
the qualifications of citizenship, the distinctions of federal 
and state sovereignties, and many -other topics connected 
with our public affairs, include as important principles, and 
Justify as enlightened and profound investigation and dis- 
cussion, as any which have ever agitated other countries 
or previous eras of our own. There is no apology, then, 
for the degradation of American politics to such a state, 
that the most influential and popular should be those whose 
vulgar cant and brawl aim at pleasing the mob; that, in- 
stead of aiming to enlighten the mass and persuade them 
by honest argument and the testimony of facts, the main 
dependence for success should be on management, artifice, 
bluster ; and that those who hold the resposibility of voters 
should be led—not to reflection and investigation—but to 
the child’s play, or fool’s play, ef high poles, vulgar sym- 
bols and nicknames, rabble songs, and the excitement of 
processions, mobs and revels. Spirit of Washington ! (alas! 
we must explain ourselves to apostrophize the man and 
hot the capital,) what wouldst thou ‘think of thy country 
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wert thou to revisit it at this period and learn that these 
things go by the name of American Politics ! 

In reference to this subject the remarks of Dr. Potter 
commend themselves to general approbation when he 
speaks as follows: 


_ “ Where laws are but emanations of public opinion, it is supremely 
important that that public opinion should be enlightened ; and it 
can hardly become so, unless men acquire in youth a love for read- 
ing and habits of patient thought. In proportion as the people are 
called to act through legislation and by voluntary association on a 
greater number of important questions, in the same proportion it is 
necessary that their range of information be extended and their 
judgments more thoroughly developed. Tempted as Americans are 
by bright promises in the future, and living too inthe midst of in- 
tense activity and excitement, they need, more than any other nation, 
habits of useful and deliberate inquiry. They need, moreover, that 
enlightened estimate of the difficulties inherent in many subjects 
which they can attain only by candid study, and which would tend 
to make them at once more tolerant towards those who think differ- 
ently, and less clamorous in public affairs after one exclusive line of 
policy. In theory we are supposed to think each one for himself, 
and to carry to the ballot-box the unbiassed result of our own con- 
victions and preferences. Is it not most desirable that the education 
of the whole people should become so improved, that this theory can 
be reduced to practice, and that demagogues and all the leaders of 
faction shall see, in the growing intelligence of the people, warning 
signs of the decline of their own power and consequence ? Without 
enumerating the various branches of study which are called for by 
the state of the times, and of our country, I may remark that more 
thorough instruction in the first principle of politics is all-important. 
Weall read enough about political affairs ; but fundamental instruc- 
tion in the elements of the science of government—in those great 
truths which guided our fathers through times of trial, and which 
alone can give strength and enduring glory to our institutions and 
freedom—this is greatly needed.” 

With all these incitements to urge the American mind to 
the highest and most enlarged cultivation, who should be 
more quick to obey them than the American Christian? 
Who should be more forward in promoting schemes of 
thorough intellectual and moral training than the American 
Protestant? Who should prize more dearly, and help more 
zealously, and pray more devoutly for the good old days of 
sound learning—and of scriptural indoctrination as the basis 
of all knowledge—than the American Presbyterian? 
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Anr. IL—1. Brief Notes of several Religious Lectures, 
with a few occasional Tracts. London: Samuel Holds- 
worth, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 1837. 8vo. pp. 
166. 

2. Biographical, Literary, and Philosophical Essays: 
Contributed to the Eclectic Review. By John Foster, 
author of Essays on “ Decision of Character, Popular Ig- 
norance, and Christian Morals.’? With an Index of the 
principal subjects, prepared for this edition. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1844. 12mo. pp. 419. 

3. Miscellaneous Essays on Christian Morals, Experi- 
mental and Practical, originally delivered as Lec- 
tures at Broadmead Chapel, Bristol. By John Foster. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 1844. 18mo. 


THERE are certain names which, like those of ancient 
sages, can stand alone; as not asking the appendage of 
honorary titles. Such a name is that of John Foster. The 
Judgment of the soundest scholars and theologians at once 
classes it with those of Hall and Chalmers: and it is no small 
cause of satisfaction to one of our sister churches, that of this 
triad two should have been Baptists. But genius knows no 
sect. All the endowments of Oxford or Cambridge, all the 
wealth of Durham, could not make a Vice-Chancellor or a 
prelate a great man; and great as have been some men, 
many men, within the pale of the Anglican Establishment, it 
has had no one to show in our age, who, for literary influ- 
ence on mankind, could even be named in connexion with 
“ the first three.” Yet never were three men of learning, pie- 
ty and genius, more unlike. If we place Chalmers very far 
above the others, in respect to power over his fellow-men, 
we find the reason of this, not in any superiority of intellectual 
vigour, of learning, or of taste, but simply in the greatness 
of his sympathy with the progress of the common mind ; 
his profound and tender interest in the particular acts and 
universal happiness of the men about him; and the courage 
with which he has dared, on politico-economical and eccle- 
siastical subjects, to avow principles not discovered by the 
mass of mankind, and not only to avow them, but to act 
them out. In the very proportion in which a great com- 
mander excels a great historian, do we consider Chalmers 
to excel the recluse philosopher and the meditative divine, 
however great the latter be. His philosophy,—for he is a 
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philosopher—is every day becoming history ; for it teaches 
by example. It becomes actual. It will live in the terri- 
torial system of charity, and in the Free Church of Scotland. 
He has as certainly left his mark upon the age as did Napo- 
leon on the pass of the Simplon. But as books to be pon- 
dered and admired, we cannot place any writings of Chal- 
mers as high as one or two of Foster and Hall. 

The very secluded life of Mr. Foster has caused him to 
be known to the public almost entirely by his books, which 
have been few. His‘ Essays’ burst upon the world without 
a word of premonition, establishing for him a place among 
authors which has not been raised by any later production 
of hispen. Few single essays in any language have been 
more noted than that on ‘ Decision of Character.? Men 
speak of it just-as they speak of some one great work of 
Angelo, Raphael, or Leonardo da Vinci. Hall’s Sermon 
on ‘ Modern Infidelity’ has a like distinction. Yet we re- 
gard the essay on ‘a Man’s writing Memoirs of Himself,’ 
as approaching very closely the merit of the other. It would 
however be presumptuous folly for us to write in reviewal 
of Foster, after the well-known article of Robert Hall, in the 
Eclectic. If it did notsavour of self-complacency, we should 
take pains to show how exactly we accord with the great 
reviewer, even in his censure of his friend. But if we were 
to cite from the ‘ Essays,’ we could only make the same ex- 
tracts, for the most startling passages are all in that review ; 
and in regard to style, though we might amplify, we could 
not emulate, the judgment. Here it is. 

«Mr. F.’s work is rather an example of the power of genius thana 
specimen of finished composition: it lies open in many points to the 
censure of those minor critics who, by the observation of a few tech- 
nical rules, may easily avoid its faults without reaching one of its 
beauties. The author has paid too little attention to the construction 
of his sentences. They are for the most part too long, sometimes 
involved in perplexity, and often loaded with redundances. They 
have too much of the looseness of an harangue and too little of the 
compact elegance of regular composition. An occasional obscurity 
pervades some parts of the work. The mind of the writer seems at 
times to struggle with conceptions too mighty for his grasp, and to 
present confused’masses, rather than distinct delineations of thought, 
This, however, is to be imputed to the originality, not the weaknees 
of his powers. The scale on which he thinks is so vast, and the 
excursions of his imagination are so extended, that they frequently 
carry him into the most unbeaten track, and among objects where a 
ray of light glances in an angle only, without diffusing itself over the 
whole. On ordinary topics his conceptions are luminous in the 
highest degree. He places the idea which he wishes to present in 
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such a flood of light, that it is not merely visible itself, but it seems 
to illumine all around it. He paints metaphysics, and has the happy 
art of arraying what in other hands would appear cold and comfort- 
less abstractions, in the warmest colours of fancy. Without the 
least affectation of frivolous ornaments, without quitting his argu- 
ment in pursuit of imagery, his imagination becomes the perfect 
handmaid of his reason, ready at every moment to spread her can- 
vass and present her pencil. But what pleases us most, and affords 
us the highest satisfaction, is to find such talents enlisted on the side 
of true Christianity ; nor can we help indulging a benevolent triumph 
at the accession of powers to the cause of evangelical piety, which 
its most distinguished opponents would be proud to possess.” 

No writer of reputation was ever less smitten with the 
rage of authorship, than Foster. He even speaks himself, 
of his “miserable slowness in any sort of composition.’” 
And though we are far from thinking, with a lively French 
writer, that a good hand-writing ensures a good style, we 
we cannot help suspecting that our author’s. pen moved 
tardily over the paper. His works have appeared at lone 
intervals. The largest of them, the Essay on the ‘ Evils of 
Popular Ignorance,’ with all the marks of his original mind, 
bears manifest tokens of a disgust for the petty details of 
correction. Let us beware of indulging the same turn. 
He could afford to be great without minute finishing. His 
poor lame imitators, (for even Foster has been imitated) 
halted after him in a gait of which every step was premedi- 
tated. What acrid scorn would have distilled from his lips, 
if he could have learned that they sought by elaborate care 
to produce fac-similes of his rude magnificence! Every 
period of his bears signs of what painters call the < first 
intention ;? that indescribable abandon of mannez, which, 
discriminates the rudest original from the most finished copy. 
“Foster,” said Hall, “is a lumbering wagon of gold.’? 
The matchless ease of Hall himself was the result of la- 
bour. Of his simplest sentences, we may say in terms bor- 
rowed by Madame de Sevigné, Ma questo facile 2 quanto 
difficile. But no man reads Foster, without knowing, as 
he goes along, that his great author tramples indignantly on 
all the arts of sentence-balancing in which we little critics 
are apt to glory. Many have had the roughnesses of Foster 
without his solidity, as many have had the melody of Hall, 
without his logic or his eloquence. 

Even our favourite writers may mislead us: and the 
‘nost striking are sometimes the most dangerous. If Gib- 
Bee as in his latter volumes, is more French than English, 

reader goes off rabid with Gallomania of style. If Car- 
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lyle Says a good thing, here and there, amidst the parox- 
ysms of a style and dialect of which he is the inventor, 
there are a hundred youth who seem to themselves te 
write with power, because they do not write English. If 
Coleridge, steeped in German lore, vents a Teutonic idiom, 
his unwise admirers, though scarce eut of their ‘ Lesebuch,’ 
obtund our ears with the reiteration of their ‘antinomies,’ 
‘stand-points,’ and ‘aesthetics.’ What a pity that our 
authors will not learn of Southey, whose prose is always as 
simple as his verse is sometimes fantastic. “Crowd your 
ideas as you will,’ says he to William Taylor, who was 
German-mad, “but let us have them in English—plain, 
perspicuous English—such as mere English readers can 
understand. Ours is a beautiful language. I can tole- 
rate a Germanism for family sake ; but he who uses a La- 
tin or a French phrase, when a pure old English word does 
as well, ought to be hung,drawn and quartered, for high trea- 
son against his mother tongue.’? Harsh judgment, it may 
be, but true, even though ourselves should smart for it: 
against Foster it bears no edge. His very thoughts are of 
sturdy English growth. Never, for a sentence even, does he 
fall into a tune. See his remarks on Blair,below. His para- 
graphs swell and grow and burst like a luxuriant tree. There 
is no formula for his thoughts ; there is no recipe for rounding 
off the corners of his phrase. Our readers know that as men 
who strut in walking sometimes find it difficult to get out of 
this pace ; so in writing, authors assume a measured, rhyth- 
mical flow of diction, and find it hard, even when the sub- 
ject demands it, to come dewn to the pedestrian style. Even 
Voltaire, simple as his structure of sentence always is, hasa 
mannerism: so has Macaulay. The reader comes to look 
for a certain pungent apodosis. It is the characteristic charm 
of Goethe, that nothing ever leads you to expect any par- 
ticular bringing up of the period, or antithesis of the thought. 
In Hall the exquisite art conceals the plan of the period: 
in Foster, there is no approach to such a plan. As a speci- 
men, germane to our topic, take some parts of his ¢ Obser- 
vations on Mr. Hall’s character as a Preacher,’ which we 
place among his greatest productions : 

«Jn the most admired of his sermons, and invariably in all his 
preaching, there was one excellence, of a moral kind, in which few 
eloquent preachers have ever equalled, and none ever did or will 
surpass him. It was so remarkable and obvious, that the reader (if 
having been also a hearer of Mr. Hall) will have gone before me 
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when [ name-——oblivion of self. The preacher appeared wholly ab- 
sorbed in his subject, given up to its possession, as the single actua- 
ting principle and impulse of the mental achievement which he was 
as if unconsciously performing: as 7f unconsciously ; for it is impos- 
sible it could be literally so; yet his absorption was so evident, there 
was so clear an absence of every betraying sign of vanity, as to leave 
no doubt that reflection on himself, the tacit thought, ‘It is I that 
am displaying this excellence of speech,’ was the faintest action of 
his mind. His auditory were sure that it was as in relation to his 
subject, and not to himself, that he regarded the feelings with which 
they might hear him, 

“What a contrast to divers showy and admired orators, whom the 
reader will remember to have seen in the pulpit and elsewhere! 
For who has not witnessed, perhaps more times than a few, a pulpit 
exhibition, which unwittingly told that the speaker was to be him- 
self as. prominent, at the least, as his sacred theme? Who has not 
observed the glimmer of a self-complacent smile, partly reflected, as 
it were, on his visage, from the plausive visages confronting him, 
and partly lighted from within, by the blandishment of a still warm- 
er admirer? Who has not seen him swelling with a tone and air of 
eonscious importance in some specially fine passage ; prolonging it, 
holding it up, spreading out another and yet another scarlet fold, 
with at last a temporary stop to survey the assembly, as challenging 
their tributary looks of admiration, radiating on himself, or inter- 
changing among sympathetic individuals of the congregation 2 
Such a preacher might have done well to become a hearer for a 
while ; if indeed capable of receiving any corrective instruction from 
an example of his reverse ; for there have been instances of preachers 
actually spoiling themselves still worse in consequence of hearing 
some of Mr. Hall’s eloquent effusions; assuming beyond their pre- 
vious sufficiency of graces a vociferous declamation, a forced look of 
force, and a tumour of verbiage, from unaccountable failure to per- 
ceive, or to make a right use of the perception, that his sometimes im- 
petuous delivery, ardent aspect, and occasionally magnificent dic- 
tion were all purely spontaneous from the strong excitement of the 
subject. 

“Under that excitement, when it was the greatest, he did uncon- 
sciously acquire a corresponding elation of attitude and expression ; 
would turn, though not with frequent change, towards the different 
parts of the assembly, and as almost his only peculiarity of action, 
would make one step back from his position (which, however, was 
instantly resumed) at the last word of a climax; an action which 
inevitably suggested the idea of the recoil of heavy ordnance. I 
mention so inconsiderable a circumstance, because I think it has 
somewhere lately been noticed with a hinted imputation of vanity. 
But to the feeling of his constant hearers, the cool and hypercritical 
equally with the rest, it was merely one of those effects which emo- 
tion always produces in the exterior in one mode or another, and was 
accidentally become associated with the rising of his excitement to 
its highest pitch, just at the sentence which decisively clenched an - 
argument, or gave the last strongest emphasis to an enforcement. 
This action never occurred but when there was a special emphasis 
in what he said.” 
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** With a mind so constituted and governed, he was less given than 
many other men of genius have been to those visionary modes of 
thought ; those musings exempt from all regulation ; that impatience 
of aspiration to reach the vast and remote; that fascination of the 
mysterious, captivating by the very circumstance of eluding ; that 
fearful adventuring on the dark, the unknown, the awful; ‘ those 
thoughts that wandered through eternity,’ which have often been 
at once the luxury and the pain of imaginative and highly endowed 
spirits, discontented with their assigned lot in this tenebrious world. 
No doubt, in his case, piety would have interfered to restrain such 
impatience of curiosity, or audacity of ambitious thinking, or indig- 
nant strife against the confines of our present allotment, as would 
have risen to a spirit of insubordination to the Divine appointment. 
And possibly there were times when this interference was required ; 
but still the structure of his faculties, and the manner of employing 
them to which it determined him, contributed much to exempt him 
from that passion to go beyond the mortal sphere which would irre- 
ligiously murmur at the limitation. His acquiescence did not seem 
at least to cost him a strong effort of repression. 

“This distinction of his intellectual character was obvious in his 
preaching. He was eminently successful on subjects of an elevated 
order, which he would expand and illustrate in a manner which 
sustained them to the high level of their dignity. This carried him 
near some point of the border of that awful darkness which encom- 
passes, on all sides, our little glimmering field of knowledge; and 
then it might be seen how aware he was of his approach, how cau- 
tiously, or shall I say instinctively, he was held aloof, how sure not to 
abandon the ground of evidence, by a hazardous incursion of conjecture 
or imagination into the unknown. He would indicate how near, and 
in what direction, lay the shaded frontier; but dared not, did not 
seem even tempted, to invade its ‘majesty of darkness.’ 

“This procedure, in whatever proportion owing to his intellectual 
temperament or to the ascendency of religion, will be pronounced 
wise for a general practice. If, however, he could have allowed 
himself in some degree of exception, it would have been gratifying to 
a portion of his hearers. There are certain mysterious phenomena 
in the moral economy of our world, which compel, and will not re- 
lease, the attention of a thoughtfui mind, especially if of a gloomy 
constitutional tendency. Wherever it turns, it still encounters their 
portentous aspect ; often feels arrested and fixed by them as under 
some potent spell; making an effort, still renewed and still unavail- 
ing, to escape from the appalling presence of the vision. Now it 
was conceived, that a strenuous deliberate exertion of a power of 
thought like his, after he had been so deeply conversant with impor- 
tant and difficult speculations, might perhaps have contributed some- 
thing to alleviate this oppression. Not, of course, that it should be 
dreamed that his, or any still stronger human intelligence, should be 
able to penetrate with light the black clouds which overshadow our 
system. But it wasimagined possible for such force of reason to impart 
somewhat of an extenuating quality to the medium through which 
they are beheld, and through which they might then be beheld with 
a less painful and total prostration of spirit. It might have been an 
invaluable service, it was thought, if his whole strength and re- 
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sources had been applied to display comprehensively the nature, the 
extent, the solidity of the ground on which faith may rest with a 
firm confidence in the goodness of the sovereign Governor, notwith- 
standing all the strange and awful phenomena of our economy. 

“ This disinclination to adventure into the twilight of speculation 
was shown in respect to subjects of less formidable mystery, of 
solemn indeed but rather attractive than overawing character. For 
instance, the mode, the condition of that conscious existence after 
death, of which, as a fact, he was so zealous an assertor against the 
dreary dogma which consigns the soul to insensibility in the separate 
state: if indeed it de any existent state of any intelligence when all 
we know of its attributes is abolished. It would have been gratify- 
ing, and might have been beneficial for serious impression, to see some 
gleams of his vigorous thought thrown upon the border of that scene 
of our destiny, so obscure, but at the same time so near, and of tran- 
scendent interest ; to see the reserved and scattered intimations of 
the sacred oracles brought into combination, and attempted to be re- 
duced to something approaching to the form of a theory ; to see how 
far any conjectural imaginations could be accompanied by reasons 
from analogy, and any other principle of probability ; with a cita- 
tion, perhaps, of certain of the least arbitrary and fanciful of the 
visions of other inquisitive speculators, commented on as he would 
have commented. But he did not appear to partake of the intense 
curiosity with which the inquiries and poetical musings of some 
pious men have been carried into the subject. He seemed, beyond 
what might have been expected in relation toa matter which lies 
across the whole breadth of our prospects, and so closely at hand, 
content to let it remain a terra incognita till the hour that puts an 
end to conjecture. It will be understood that this is mentioned, 
not with any meaning of animadversion, but as exemplifying that 
peculiarity of his mental character by which he appeared disinclined 
to pursue any inquiries beyond the point where substantial evidence 
fails. The regret of some of his hearers was, that he should not 
oftener be willing to exert his whole strength to try whether that 
point be really fixed where it appears and is assumed to be. They 
would have been gratified to see him undertaking sometimes the dis- 
cussion of subjects which they would have deprecated any attempt 
upon by men of ordinary ability. Whileso superior a mental engine, 
if I may be allowed the expression, was in their hands, they wished 
they could make the most of its powers.” 


While, in the long stretches of time between his pub- 
lished works, Mr. Foster was musing along the green roads 
and lanes about Bristol, or collecting and collating his re- 
markable series of engravings, he was gathering his men- 
tal steres to come forth with extraordinary concentration 
when he uttered any thing through the press. The sub- 
jects which he chose were not always new; the language 
was hot strange; his strength was to him no excuse 
for oddity and affectation: but he treated his point as if no 
one had ever treated it before. In this remark we do not 
include all the articles for the Eclectic Review. Like other 
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reviewers, he sometimes wrote, we suspect, because it was 
expected of him, or because he would pass the time, or 
because the press was waiting; consequently a few of 
these pieces are like the effusions of other mortals. But 
when he laid himself out to handle a subject he did it gi- 
gantically. His very smile was annihilating; as the ghost 
of David Hume might witness, if that sceptical spirit could 
have cognizance of the satiric essay im the volume first 
named by us above. An example of this novel way of 
dealing with a hackneyed subject occurs to us in his Mis- 
sionary Sermon, before the Baptist Society, at Bristol, in 
1818. It has all his faults, some of them most obtrusively, 
but all his greatness. No one who reads it fails to wonder 
at the grandeur which clothes a topic now familiar to every 
Christian child. What strikes the reader is nothing in the 
way of diction and imagery, nor any mock-philosophy try- 
ing to get behind or under fundamental truth, but the sub- 
limity of the massive truth itself. He sees painted before 
him the horrors of a warfare, compared with which the 
campaigns of Cesar, Attila and Timour were only chess- 
play. He trembles at the unveiling of a grand but neglec- 
ted foe—the old serpent—the devil. He traces up to this 
archtmurderer the demoniac worship, caste, and supersti- 
tion of the ancient East. The resources of this hoary, mul- 
tiform, colossal idolatry, are displayed before him with 
such accumulative force, and such alarming indications of 
their endless variety, that he stands aghast. And then, 
when he feels, as he never felt before, the awful hazard of 
the struggle, he is caused by the same wand of genius to 
behold an antagonist power in the gospel, such as ensures 
victory, and leaves him inexcusable for neglect and delay. 
Few passages are so insulated as to serve for quotations ; 
the unbroken connexion and long-drawn march of the 
thought is characteristic of the author: we venture, never- 
theless, to annex a paragraph or two, on a topic which is 
as seasonable now as it was five and twenty years ago. 


«Tf the Christian communities most liable to feelings of competition, 
were asked in what character they conceive themselves to stand the 
most prominently forward before the world, as practically verifying 
the exalted, beneficent, expansive spirit of their religion, it is not im- 
probable they would say, it is as conspirers to extend heavenly light 
and liberty over the heathen world. But if so, how justly we may 
urge it upon them to beware of degrading this the most magnificent 
form in which their profession is displayed, by associating with it 
littlenesses which may make it almost ridiculous. Surely, in thus 
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going forth against the powers of darkness, they would not be found 
stickling and stipulating that the grand banner of the cause should 
be surmounted with some petty label of a particular denomination. 
Such mortals, had they been in the emigration from Egypt, would 
have been incessantly and jealously busy about the relative proximi- 
ties of the tribes to the cloudy pillar. A shrewd irreligious looker- 
on, who cares for none of our sects, nor for this our common object, 
might indulge his malicious gayety in saying, All this bustling ac- 
tivity of consultation, and oratory, and subscription, and travelling, 
is to go to the account, as you will have it, of a fervent zeal for Chris- 
tianity: what a Jarge share of this costly trouble I should neverthe- 
Jess be sure to save you, if I could just apply a quenching substance 
to so much of this pious heat as consists of sectarian ambition and 
rivalry. 

“We cannot too strongly insist again, that a sense of dignity should 
spurn these inglorious competitions from the sections of the advanced 
camp against the grandenemy. Jere, at all events, the parties should 
acknowledge the Truce of God. If they have, and must have, 
jJealousies too sacred to be extinguished, let their indulgence be 
reserved for occasions and scenes in which they are not assuming the 
lofty attitude of a war agamst the gods. But the great matter, after 
all, is to be solemnly intent on the object itself, on the good to be 
done, compared with which, the denomination of the instrument will 
appear a circumstance vastly trivial. Let all the promoters of these 
good works be in this state of mind, and the modes in which the evil 
spirit in question might display itself wiil be things of imagination 
or of history. For then we shall never see a disposition to diseoun- 
tenance a design on account of its originating with an alien sect, 
rather than to favour it for its intrinsic excellence; nor an eager in- 
sisting on points of precedence; nor a systematic practice of repre- 
senting the operations of our own sect at their highest amount of 
ability and effect, and those of another at their lowest: nor the stu- 
died silence of vexed jealousy, which is thinking all the while of 
what it cannot endure to name; nor that laboured exaggeration 
of our own magnitude and achievements which most plainly tells 
what that jealousy is thinking of; nor that manner of hearing of marked 
and opportune advantages occurring to undertakings of another sect 
which betrays that a story of disasters would have been more wel- 
come; nor under-hand contrivances for assuming the envied merit 
of something accomplished and never boasted of by another sect ; 
nor excitements to exertion expressly on the ground of invidious ri- 
valry, rather than christian emulation ; nor casual defects of courtesy 
interpreted wilfully into intentional hostility, just to give a colour of 
justice to actual hostility on our part, for which we were prepared, and 
but watching for a pretext ; nor management and misrepresentation 
to trepan to our party auxiliary means which might have been in- 
tended for theirs.” 


The volume which stands first in the title of our remarks, 
has not been reprinted, so far as we know, in America. 
It signally evinces the carelessness of the author, in regard 
to literary fame, that this book was extorted from him, and 
that it does not bear his name. Both the preface, however, 
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and the internal evidence, remove all doubt of its author- 
ship; and one of the Essays we had previously read, 
through the favour of a personal friend of the writer. 
The articles are all short; but ea pede Herculem ; no-one 
would need more to show him that he had to do with a 
wonderful intellect. It is to be hoped that Mr. Appleton 
will give us this also. 

The publication, to which we have given the second 
place, contains twenty Essays, selected from a collection of 
fifty-nine, originally printed in England, in two octavo vol- 
umes, under the editorial care of Dr. Price, the Editor of 
the Eclectic Review, in which they first appeared. “As 
compared with the re-published papers of some eminent 
reviewers,” says Dr. Price, “they may be wanting in that 
Jinish which their persona] superintendence has secured to 
their productions ; but in all the higher and more perma- 
nent qualities of intellect, in their largeness of view, pene- 
trating subtlety of thought, deep insight into human nature, 
and sympathy with the nobler and more lofty forms of spi- 
ritual existence, they will be found eminently worthy of 
the genius of their author, and subservient to his permanent 
repute.” Besides other articles, the American selection 
contains notices of Chalmers, Horne Tooke, Fox, the Edge- 
worths, Lord Kames, Franklin, Beattie, Blair, and Hume. 
To say this is enough to awaken expectation. There is no 
man, of competent understanding, who can be indifferent 


- to the judgment of a Foster on such minds as these. But 


what can we do as reviewers, unless it be to point the fin- 
ger here and there, amidst a throng of attractions? Foster 
thus speaks of Chalmers’s style. “On the merely literary 
character of his composition we shall content ourselves with 
a very few words. We cannot dissemble that we wish he 
would put his style under a strongly alterative discipline. 
No readers can be more sensible to its glow and richness of 
colouring, and its not unfrequent happy combinations of 
words; but there is no denying that it is guilty of a rheto- 
rical march, a sonorous pomp, a ‘showy sameness;’ a want, 
therefore, of simplicity and flexibility; withal, a perverse 
and provoking grotesqueness, a frequent descent, strikingly 
incongruous with the prevailing elatedness of tone, to the 
lowest colloquialism, and altogether an unpardonable li- 
cense of strange phraseology. The number of uncouth, and 
fantastic, and we may fairly say barbarous phrases, that 
might be transcribed, is most unconscionable. Such a. style 
yolk. XVI.—NO. IV 64. 
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needs a strong hand of reform; and the writer may be as- 
sured it contains life and soul enough to endure the most 
unrelenting process of correction, the most compulsory trials 
to change its form, without hazard of extinguishing its spl- 
rit.” To. the argument of the ‘ Astronomical Discourses,’ 
the review accords the highest praise. 

We confess that we turned with still mere avidity to the 
third article, to fnd how John Foster would treat such’ a 
mind as Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The work reviewed is 
‘the Friend.” And we are not surprised to discover, that 
while due credit is given to the genius and Jearning of this 
extraordinary thinker, little tolerance is exhibited towards 
the eccentricity and the obscurity of this his favourite work. 
Mr.-Foster takes occasion from a passage in which thought 
and attention are treated somewhat profoundly by Mr. 
Coleridge, to write as follows : 


“Not to dwell on the arbitrary and rather tenebrious distinction 
between thought and attention, (which might be given as a fair 
specimen of the extent of the demand made on the reader’s mind in 
a multitude of passages,) we cannot help saying, that this 1s a some- 
what too reserved acknowledgement—that the ‘Friend’ has produced 
a volume, of which a considerable portion is hard to be understood, 
and some passages of which it may be doubted whether any one rea- 
der, after his very best efforts, has felt sure that he did so understand 
as to be able to put the meaning into other equivalent words of his own. 
We cannot but think that, in some still later re-perusal, the author 
himself will have perceived that not a few of his conceptions, taken 
as detached individual thoughts, are enounced with an obscurity of 
a somewhat different kind from that which may seem inevitably 
incident, in some degree, to the expression of thoughts of extreme 
abstraction. And sometimes the conjunctive principle among several 
thoughts that come in immediate succession is so unobvious, that 
the reader must repeatedly peruse, must analyze, we might almost 
say, must excruciate, a considerable portion of the composition, be- 
fore he can feel any confidence that he is master of the connexion ;— 
and at last he is so little sure of having a real hold of the whole 
combination, that he would not trust himself to state that particular 
part of the ‘ Friend’s’ opinions and sentiments to an intelligent in- 
quirer. When he could perhaps give, in a very general form, the 
apparent result of a series of thoughts, he would be afraid to attempt 
assigning the steps by which his author had arrived at it. 

‘There can be no doubt that by such patient labour as the adopted 
mode of publication entirely forbade, the writer could have given, if 
we may so express it, more roundness and prominence to the logical 
fibres of his composition, and a more unequivocal substance to some 
of its more attenuated components; in short left nothing obscure 
but what was invincibly and necessarily so, from the profound ab- 
Straction and exquisite refinement of thought in which Mr. Cole- 


ae would have extremely few equals im whatever age he had 
ed. 
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And again : 

« Another instantly apparent distinction of our author's manner of 
thinking, is its extreme abstractedness. Considering that many of 
his subjects are not of that class which, by the necessity of their 
nature, can be discussed in no other than a metaphysical manner, 
he has avoided, in a wonderful and unequalled degree, all the super- 
ficial and obvious forms of thought which they might suggest. He 
always carries on his investigation at aj depth, and sometimes at 
a most profound depth, below the uppermost and most accessi- 
ble stratum; and is philosophically mining among its most re- 
condite principles of the subject, while ordinary intellectual and 
literary workmen, many of them barely informed of the very 
existence of this Spirit of the Deep, are pleasing themselves 
and those they draw around them, with forming to pretty shapes or 
commodious uses, the materials of the surface. It may be added, 
with some little departure from the consistency of the metaphor, that 
if he endeavours to make his voice heard from this region beneath, 
it is apt to be listened to as a sound of dubious import, like that 
which fails to bring articulate words from the remote recess of a 
cavern, or the bottom of the deep shaft ofa mine. However fami- 
liar the truths and facts to which his mind is directed, it constantly, 
and as if involuntarily, strikes, if we may so speak, into the invisible 
and the unknown of the subject: he is seeking the most retired and 
abstracted form in which any being can be acknowledged and realized 
as having an existence, or any truth can be put in a proposition. He 
turns all things into their ghosts, and summons us to walk with 
him inthis region of shades—this strange world of disembodied truth 
and entities. 

“ He repeatedly avows, thatit is less his object to teach truth inits 
most special and practical form, and in its detailed application, than 
to bring up into view and certainty a number of grand general prin- 
ciples, to become the lights of judgment, on an endless variety of 
particular subjects. At least this was the proposed object of the 
earlier part, the first twenty or thirty numbers, of the mtended 
series. These principles were to be brought into clearness and au- 
thority, partly by statement and argument in an abstract form, and 
partly by showing them advantageously in operation, as applied to 
the trial and decision of several interesting questions. But the ab- 
struseness often unavoidable in the pure intellectual enunciation of a 
principle, prevails also in an uncommon degree, in the present work, 
through the practical illustrations—even when the matter of those 
illustrations consists of very familiar facts. The ideas employed to 
explain the mode of the relation between the facts and the principle, 
are sometimes of such extreme tenuity as to make a reader who is 
anxious to comprehend, but unaccustomed to abstraction, feel as if 
he were deficient by nearly one whole faculty, some power of intel- 
lectual sight or tact with which he perceives the author to be endow- 
ed,—for there is something that every where compels him to give 
the author credit for thinking with great acuteness, even when heis. 
Jabouring in vain to refine his own conceptions into any state that 
can place him in real communication with the author’s mind. The 
surpassing subtlety of that mind is constantly descrying the most un- 
obvious relations, and detecting the most veiled aspects of things, 
and pervading their substance in quest of whatever is most latent in 
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their nature. This extreme subtlety is the cause of more than one 
kind of difficulty to the reader. Its necessary consequence is that 
refinement of observation on which we have so prolixly remarked ; 
but it has another consequence, the less or greater degree of which 
depended on the author’s choice. He has suffered it continually to 
retard him in, or divert him from, the straightforward line of thought 
to his object. He enters on a train of argumentative observations to 
deterniine a given question. He advances one acute thought, and 
another, and another: but by this time he perceives among these 
which we may call the primary thoughts, so many secondaries—so 
many bearings, distinctions, and analogies—so many ideas starting 
sideways from the main line of thought—so many pointings to- 
wards subjects infinitely remote—that, in the attempt to seize and 
fix in words these secondary thoughts, he will often suspend for a 
good while the progress toward the intended point. Thus each thought 
that was to have been only one thought, and to have transmitted the 
reader’s mind immediately forward to the next in order and in ad- 
vance, becomes an exceedingly complex combination of thoughts, 
almost a dissertation in miniature: and thus our joumey to the as- 
signed point (if indeed we are carried so far; which is not always the 
case) becomes nothing less than a visit of curlous imspection to every 
garden, manufactory, museum, and antiquity, situated near the road, 
throughout its whole length. Hence too it often happens, that the 
transitions are not a little perplexing. The transition directly from 
one primary thought, as we venture to call it, in the train to the next, 
might be very easy: we might see most perfectly how, in natural 
logic, the one was connected with the other, or led to it: but when 
we have to pass to this next principal thought in the train, from 
some divergent and remote accessory of the former principal idea, 
we feel that we have lost the due bearing of the preceding part of 
the train, by being brought in such an indirect way to the resump- 
tion of it.” 

“Of the properties which we have attempted, we sincerely ac- 
knowledge very inadequately, to discriminate and describe as char- 
acteristic of our author’s mode of writing, the result is, that readers 
of ordinary, thouch tolerably cultivated faculties, feel a certain defi- 
ciency of the effective foree which they believe such an extraordi« 
nary course of thinking ought to have on their roinds. They feel, 
decisively, that they are under the tuition of a most uncommonly 
powerful and far-seeing spirit, that penetrates into the essences of 
things, and can also strongly define their forms and even their shadows 
—and that is quite in earnest to communicate, while they are equally 
in earnest to obtain, the most important principles which such a 
mind has deduced from a severe examination of a Vast variety of 
facts and books. And yet there is some kind of haze in the medium 
through which this spirit transmits its light, or there is some vexa- 
tious dimness in the mental faculty of seeing: so that, looking back 
from the end of an essay, or of the volume, they really do not feel 
themseives in possession of any thing like the full value of as much 


ingenious, and sagacious, and richly-illustrated thinking as ever, 


probably, was contained in the same proportion of writing. 

“We will not set down much of the difficulty of comprehending 
so much complained of, to the language, so far as it is distinguish- 
able from the thought ; with the exception of here and there a scho« 


a 
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lastic phrase, and a certain degree of peculiarity in the use of one or 
two terms—especially reason, which he uses in a sense in which he 
endeavours to explain and prove, that all men are in equally full 
possession of the faculty which it denominates. Excepting so farasa 
slight tinge of antiqueness indicates the influence of our older writers, 
especially Milton and Bacon, on the complexion of our author’s lan- 
guage, it is of a construction original in the greatest possible degree. 
That it could not well be otherwise may easily, be supposed, when 
premising, as we have done, the originality of the author’s manner of 
thinking, we observe that the diction is in a most extraordinary degree 
conformed to the thought. It lies, if we may so speak, close to the 
mental surface, without all its irregularities, throughout. It is there- 
fore perpetually varying, in perfect flexibility and obsequiousness to 
the ideas ; and, without any rhetorical regulation of its changes, or 
apparent design, or consciousness in the writer, is Im succession 
popular and scientific, familiar and magnificent, secular and theolo- 
gical, plain and poetical. It has none of the phrases or combina- 
tions of oratorical common-place: it has no settled and favourite ap- 
propriations of certain adjectives to certain substantives: its manner 
of expressing an idea once, gives the reader no guess how tie same 
idea will be expressed when it comes modified by a different combi- 
nation. The writer considers the whole congregation of words, 
constituting our language, as something so perfectly and indepen- 
dently his own, that he may make any kind of use of any part of it 
that his thinking requires. Almost every page, therefore, pre- 
sents unusual combinations of words, that appear not so much made 
for thought as made dy it, and often give, if we may so express it, 
the very colour as well as the substantial form, of the idea. There 
is no settled construction or cadence of the sentences ; no two per- 
haps of the same length being constructed in the same manner. 
From the complexity and extended combination of the thought they 
are generally long, which the author something less than half-apolo- 
gizes for, and therefore something more than half-defends. 


The very great popularity which has been attained in 
America by both these writers, induces us to trespass on 
our readers with another long extract from a stil] later judg- 
ment of Foster on the same philosopher. 


“For one thing it is quite obvious that Coleridge, after setting 
before his readers the theme, the one theme apparently, undertaken 
to be elucidated, could not, or would not, proceed ina straight for- 
ward course of explanation, argument, and appropriate illustration 
from fancy; keeping in sight before him a certain ultimate object ; 
and placing marks, as it were, of the steps and stages of the pro- 
gress. He takes up a topic which we much desire to see examined, 
a question which we should be glad to see disposed of, and begins 
with a good promise in preparatory observations, but after a short 
advance, the train of discussion appears to lose or abandon its direc- 
tion ; veers off arbitrarily, or at the call of accident; complicates 
what should be the immediate question with secondary, relative, or 
even quite foreign matters ; arrests itself, perhaps, in a philological 
dissertation or a particular term that comes in the way ; resumes, 
nominally, at an interval, the leading purpose ; but with a ready 
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propensity to stray again into any collateral track, and thence into 
the next, and the next; till at last we come out as from an enchanted 
wood ; hardly knowing whither, and certainly not knowing how to 
retrace the mazy course ; having seen, it is true, divers remarkable 
objects, and glimpses to a distance on either hand; but not having 
obtained the one thing which we imagined we were conducted to 
pursue. When we have asked ourselves, Now what is the result, 
as to the purpose we started with in such excellent company ? we 
could not tell. 

“We have sometimes felt as if our instructor were playing the 
necromancer with us: causing shapes of intelligence to come before 
us as if ready to reveal the secrets we were inquiring about; but 
making them vanish when they were opening the semblance of a 
mouth ; again bringing them or others, grave and bearded, or of 
more pleasant visage ; and when they are getting into hopeful utter- 
ance, presto, they are gone. Or perchance, if sometimes permitted 
to say on, it may happen that they emit such an oracle that we are 
in danger of muttering, after a pause, ‘ There needeth no ghost to 
tell us that.’ 

«Another too evident characteristic of his writing is what we may 
denominate an arbitrary abstruseness. No doubt, the extreme sub- 
tlety and abstraction of his speculation at one time, and its far reach 
at another,—the recondite principles and remote views in which he 
delighted to contemplate a subject—must necessarily and inevitably 
throw somewhat of a character of obscurity, indistinctness, shall we 
say wnrealit y, over hisintellectual creations, as looked upon by minds 
of but moderate perspicacity and discipline. But still, we think he 
might have forced them up, if we may so express it, into a more 
palpable form ; might have presented them more in relief and near- 
er to the eye; so that their substances, figure, junctures, transitions, 
should have been more distinct, more read to the reader’s perception, 
Instead of being content to trace out and note the mental process 
just as he performed it for himseZf, in his own peculiar manner, and 
requiring to be understood on his own conditions (the whole of the 
accommodation and adaptation for understanding him being on the 

art and at the cost of the student, who was to be despised if he 
failed) he might at least have met the student half way, by work- 
ing his thoughts into a cast more like the accustomed manner of 
shaping and expressing ideas among thinking men. When the 
reader thinks he has mastered the full meaning of a section or para- 
graph, he feels confident that the portion of thought might be put in 
a more perspicuous form, without injury to even a refinement in an 
part of its consistence; and that it would have been so in the hands 
of Hume, for example, or Stewart. But Coleridge seems resolute to 
carry on his process at the greatest distance from the neighbourhood 
of common thinking. Or if the plain nature of the subject compels 
him to perform it nearer at hand, he must, lest any thing should be 
vulgarly tangible, make every substance under operation fly off in 
gas. 

‘Not a little of the obscurity complained of may be owing to the 
strange dialect which he fabricated for himself, partly of his ownin- 
vention, and partly from the German terminology; which never will 
or can be naturalized in English literature, whatever efforts are 
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making, or to be made, to deprave our language with it —an impossi-: 
bility at which, as plain Englishmen, we sincerely rejoice. If the 
greater part of the philosophy, for which it was constructed as the 
vehicle, shall keep its distance too, so much the better. That insep- 
arable vehicle itself will debar it (and Coleridge is a proof) from all 
chance of extensive acceptance.” 

To the wish expressed in the last sentences we can add 
our loud Amen. [If the later form of German metaphysics 
has done any thing for the American mind, beyond the re- 
sults of inflation and obnubilation; if it has cleared any 
man’s logic, or added to any man’s ascertained principles, 
or settled any man’s theology; these effects have been 
wrought beyond our sphere. 

There is one quality of Foster’s productions to which we 
have made no allusion, namely the wit in which they 
abound. Although it breaks out in all of them, as from an 
irrepressible fount, it appears with ease and abundance in 
the reviews. There are those—and Dr. Pusey is among 
the number—who carry asceticism so far as to condemn all 
use of ridicule; the reason for such exclusion being appa- 
rent; men ‘ of such vinegar aspect’ (if we may quote Shak- 
speare) as to deny to argument the garb of raillery, even 
when it is its office to expose folly. There are articles in 
this volume from which such persons would do well to ab- 
stain. The alliance of reasoning and wit has often been 
pointed out. It is charmingly exemplified in the Review 
of the Life and Writings of Dr. Blair, by Professor Hill. 
Poor Dr. Blair! Full well do thousands of university-stu- 
dents remember the sullen hours passed over his sensible 
but formal lectures: and full well may they find themselves 
avenged on him, by these strictures. Mr. Foster admits, 
with justice, that excepting what relates to the origin of 
language, and a few similar points, Blair’s Lectures will 
always maintain their ground. But upon the Sermons 
he lets fall his thong. And truly the greatest enemy of the 
Doctor could not but pity him under this infliction. The 
criticisms would not however detain us, were it not that 
they involve principles of more general application, which 
we would fain convey to the ears of many a smooth and 
delicate pulpit orator, who, with or without gown. and band, 
emulates the perspicuity, the neatness, and the démae labor 
of Blair. Of these sermons Foster says: 


«They possess some obvious merits, of which no reader can be 


insensible. The first is, perhaps, that they are not too long, It is 


e 
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not impertinent to specify the first, because we can put it to the con- 
sciences of our readers, whether, in opening a volume of sermons, 
their first point of’ inspection relative to any one which they are in- 
clined to choose for its text or title, is not to ascertain the length. 
The next recommendation of the Doctor’s sermons, isa very suitable, 
though scarcely ever striking, introduction, which leads directly to 
the business, and opens into a very plain and lucid distribution of the 
subject. Another is a correct and perspicuous language ; and it is 
to be added, that the ideas are almost always strictly pertinent to the 
subject. This, however, forms but a very small part of the applause 
which was bestowed on these sermons during the transient day of 
their fame. ‘They were then considered by many as examples of 
true eloquence ; a distinction never perhaps attributed, in any other 
instance, to performances marked by such palpable deficiencies and 
faults. 

“‘In" the first place, with respect to the language, though the 
selection of words is proper enough, the arrangement of them in the 
sentence is often in the utmost degree stiff and artificial. It is hard- 
ly possible to depart further from any resemblance to what is called 
a living, or spoken style, which is the proper diction at all events for 
popular addresses, if not for all the departments of prose composition. 
Instead of the thought throwing itself into words, by a free, instan- 
taneous, and almost unconscious action, and passing off in that easy 
form, it is pretty apparent there was a good deal of handicraft em- 
ployed in getting ready proper cases and trusses, of various but 
carefully measured lengths and figures, to put the thoughts into, as 
they came out, in very slow succession, each of them cooled and 
stiffened to numbness in waiting so long to be dressed.’* 

“Tn the second place, there isno texture in the composition. The 
Sentences appear often like a series of little independent propositions, 
each satisfied with its own distinct meaning, and capable of being 
placed in a different part of the train, without Injury to any mutual 
connnexion, or ultimate purpose, of the thoughts. The ideas relate 
to the subject generally, without specifically relating to one another. 
They all, if we may so speak, gravitate to one centre, but have no 
mutual attraction among themselves. The mind must often dismiss 
entirely the idea in one sentence, in order to proceed to that in the 
next ; instead of feeling that the second, though distinct, yet neces- 
sarily retains the first still in mind, and partly derives its force from 
it; and that they both contribute, in connexion with several more 
sentences, to forma grand complex scheme of thought, each of them 
producing a far greater effect, as a part of the combination, than it 
would have done asa little thought standing alone. The consequence 
of this defect is that the emphasis of the sentiment and the crisis or 
conclusion of the argument comes nowhere ; since it cannot be in 
any single insulated thought, and there is not mutual dependence 
and co-operation enough to produce any combined result. Nothing 
1s proved, nothing is enforced, nothing is taught, by a mere accumu- 
lation of self-evident propositions, most of which are necessarily 


* It is easy to infer from this, what Foster would have thought of such ser- 
Monizers as cite with admiration the preacher who “laboured in connexion 
with a literary friend two whole days on as many sentences,” 
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trite, and some of which when they are so many, must be trivial. 
With a few exceptions, this appears to us to be; the character of 
these sermons. The sermon, perhaps, most deserving to be except- 
ed, is that ‘On the Importance of Religious Knowledge to Man- 
kind,’ ywhich exhibits a respectable degree of concatenation of 
thought, and deduction of argument. It would seem asif Dr. Blair 
had been a little aware of this defect, as there is an occasional ap- 
eee of remediai contrivance ; he has sometimes inserted the 

ogical signs for and since, when the connexion or dependence is 
really so very slight or unimportant that they might nearly as well 
be left out.” 

“A reflective reader will perceive his mind fixed in a wonderful 
sameness of feeling throughout a whole volume: it is hardly re- 
lieved a moment, by surprise, delight, or labour, and at length be- 
comes very tiresome; perhaps a little analogous to the sensations of 
a Hindoo while fulfilling his vow, to remain in one certain posture 
for a month. A sedate formality of manner is invariably kept up 
through a thousand pages, without the smallest danger of ever lux- 
uriating into a beautiful irregularity. We never find ourselves in 
the midst of any thing that reminds us of nature, except by that or- 
derly stiffness which she forswears ; or of freedom, except by being 
compelled to go in the measured paces of a dull processsion. If we 
manfully persist in reading on, we at length {feel a torpor invading 
our faculties, we become apprehensive that some wizard is about 
turning us into stones, and we can break the spell only by shutting 
the book. Having shut the book, we feel that we have acquired no 
definable addition to our ideas; we have little more than the con- 
sciousness of having passed along through a very regular series of 
sentences and unexceptionable propositions, much in the same man- 
ner as, perhaps, at another hour of the same day, we have the con- 
sciousness or remembrance of having just passed along by a very 
regular painted palisade, no one bar of which particularly fixed our 
attention, and the whole of which we shall soon forget that we have 
ever seen.” , 

“A great many people of gayety, rank and fashion, have occa- 
sionally a feeling that a little easy quantity of religion would bea 
good thing ; because it is too true, after ail, that we cannot be stay- 
ing in this world always, and when one goes out of it, why, there 
may be some hardish matters to settle in the other place. The 
prayer-book of a Sunday isa good deal to be sure toward making all 
safe, but then it is really so tiresome; for penance it is very well, 
but to say one likes it, one cannot for the life of one. If there were 
some tolerable religious thing that one could read now and then 
without trouble, and think it about half fas pleasant as a game of 
cards, it would be comfortable. One should not be so frightened 
about what we must all come too some time. Now nothing could 
have been more to the purpose than these sermons ; they were wel- 
comed as the very thing. They were unquestionably about religion, 
and grave enough in all conscience; yet they were elegant; they 
were so easy to comprehend throughout, that the mind was never 
detained a moment to think ; they were undefiled by methodism ; 
they but little obtruded peculiar doctrinal notions ; they ‘applied 
very much to high life, and the author was evidently a gentleman ; 
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the book could be discussed as a matter of taste, and its being seer 
in the parlour excited no surmise that any one in the house had been 
lately converted. Above all, it was most perfectly free from that 
disagreeable and mischievous property attributed to the eloquence 
of Pericles, that it ‘left stings behind.’ ; 

« With these recommendations, aided by the author's reputation 
as an elegant critic, and by his acquaintance with persons of the 
highest note, the book became fashionable ; it was circulated that 
Lord Mansfield had read some of the sermons to therr Majesties ; 
peers and peeresses without number were cited, as having read and 
admired ; till at last it was almost a mark of vulgarity not to have 
read them, and many a lie was told to escape this imputation, by 
persons who had not yet enjoyed the advantage. Grave elderly 
ministers of much severer religious views than Dr. Blair, were, in 
sincere benevolence, glad that a work had appeared, which gave a 
chanee for religion to make itself heard among the dissipated and 
the great, to whom ordinary sermons, and less polished treatises of 
piety could never find access. Dainty young sprigs of theology, to- 
gether with divers hopeful young men and maidens, were rejoiced 
to find that Christian truth could be attired in a much nicer garb, 
than that in which it was exhibited in Beveridge, or in the Morning 
Exercises at Cripplegate. 

“Tf the huzzas attending the triumphal entry of these sermons 
had not been quite so loud, the present silence concerning them might 
not have appeared quite so profound. And if there had been a little 
more vigour in the thought, and any thing like nature and ease in 
the language, they might have emerged again into a respectable 
and permanent share of public esteem. But, as the case stands, we: 
think they are gone or going irrevocably to the vault of the Capulets.. 
Such a deficiency of ratiocination, combined with such a total want 
of original conception, is in any book incompatible with its staying 
long in the land of the living. And, as to the style, also, of these 
performances, there were not wanting, even in the hey-day and riot 
of their popularity, some doctors, cunning in such matters, who 
thought the dead monotony of the expression symptomatic of a dis-. 
ease that must end fatally.” 

Shall we apologize for the length of these extracts? We 
will not: for it would be difficult, in our opinion, to extract 
from English criticism. a series of remarks more exactly 
suited to amend the pulpit-effusions of the young preachers: 
belonging to a certain class, not unknown to us, but not 
most abundant, we may add, inourownchurch. Of learn- 
ing, of taste, of true elegance, of just elocution, we cannot 
have too much; but all these may, to a degree, co-exist 
with tameness, coldness, starchness, false-point, cut-and-. 
dried figures, and the smell of the lamp. We crave, and. 
the American churches importunately crave, a sort of reli- 
gious address which shall wake intellect and passion, and: 
put academic criticism to sleep. The melodious roll of pe- 


riods fails here. Let the afternoon slumbers of the genteel, 
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congregation be broken by an occasional burst not set down 
in the rubric ; let some happy discord be introduced into 
the harmony ; and let the stream of rapid argument some- 
times surge over the banks of the canal, in violation of ho- 
miletic canons. All this we need, if we would not see pul- 
pit-discourse, once so mighty, shrink from the competition 
of secular eloquence. A certain simplicity and nature in 
our effective popular speakers is seen to be compatible with 
the exposition of great and even recondite principles. A 
politician may be simple without the vain attempt to make 
every word intelligible to the most ignorant and the most 
careless. So it ought to be in sermons, andthe preacher 
greatly errs who binds himself to use the dialect of the 
nursery. “I will tell you’’ says Professor Wilson, “ what 
is applicable-on all occasions, both in poetry and prose : 
ais! aporesev: always without reference to weak or common 
minds. If we give an entertainment, we do not set on the 
table pap and panada, just beeause a guest may be liable 
to indigestion: we rather send these dismal dainties to his 
chamber, and treat our heartier friends optparously.”’ 
This is understood by the orators who are forming the na- 
tional mind, day by day, in the party-conflict. Sermon- 
making must catch the good qualities, at least, of the age, 
or become an affair of dilletante-criticism, the solace of apa- 
thy and fastidious ease. At the very moment when we 
write, the presidential canvass is arousing thousands in pub- 
lic assemblies. Orators of every variety of gifts, but all 
more remarkable for force than rule, are striking notes 
which reach the heart of our body politic. To one who 
after six days of excitement, at the public meetings or the 
hustings, comes on the seventh to the house of God, how 
great the contrast, if he listen only to the ‘drowsy tinklings’ 
of a perfect composition ! 

To our younger brethren, whose taste and manner are as 
yet happily unformed, or, at least, whose faults are not in- 
veterate, we would earnestly recommend the study of mas- 
culine writers ; and among these we would certainly set in 
a conspicuous place the subject of these remarks. ‘The pe- 
rusal of his writings will have this collateral advantage, 
that he is a champion for evangelical religion, and a scourge 
of arrogant error and latitudinary speculation. If he has 
given himself more to literature than might beseem a min- 
ister of the sanctuary ; if he has fallen far below Hall and 
Chalmers in the amount of his direct contribution to the doc- 
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trinal expounding of the scripture; if he has produced no 
one work which has for its object the development of vital 
Christianity ; let us in justice remember, that he has ar- 
rayed himself boldly on the side of unpopular truths; that 
he has pleaded for the humblest manifestations of genuine 
faith and zeal; and that he has occasionally stricken such 
blows at the monster-errors of the age, as have caused them 
to writhe. 


Art. IIl.— The Christian’s Defence, containing a fair 
Statement and impartial Examination of the leading 
objections urged by Infidels, against the Antiquity, 
Credibility, and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures : 
enriched with copious extracts from learned authors. 
By James Smith. Two volumes in one. Cineinnati: 
Stereotyped and published by J. A. James. Pages, Vol. 
14312, 6V Ole 12364, 


Tue Great West isa land of exuberant productions, good 
and bad. Errors of every species spring up and flourish 
there, as luxuriantly as the plants which the fertile soil 
shoots forth in such vigour and abundance. But where poi- 
sons abound, there also Providence furnishes effectual anti- 
dotes. While men of strong but erratic minds arise, and 
exert all their talents to propagate errors of the most mon- 
strous kinds, God in mercy to the church raises up other 
men, who clad in the panoply of truth are qualified to de- 
tect, and, by sound reasoning and solid learning to refute 
the dangerous systems of infidelity and heresy, which, from 
time to time, the enemies of the truth promulgate. 

We have been wont to consider the great valley of the 
Mississippi as a country too new, and too recently settled, 
to produce any literary works, requiring profound research 
and extensive erudition; but here we have a volume, or 
rather two volumes, extending to nearly seven hundred 
octavo pages, every one of which furnishes evidence of va- 
rious and extensive reading; and much of it entirely out 
of the routine of the current literature of the country. In- 
deed our principal objection t6 the work before us, 1s, that it 
is encumbered with too much learning. The author has 
Sometimes gone out of his way to gather up the fruits of 
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laborious study, which do not appear to have a very im- 
portant bearing on the points under discussion. Still we 
have been greatly gratified to find that there are persons in 
the west who devote themselves with so much zeal and in- 
dustry, to the defence of the gospel. While gome of our 
strongest men are occupied in controversies about the cords 
and pins of the tabernacle, as though the ark itself was in 
no danger, we rejoice that there are those who apprehend 
the evils which threaten the church of God from the 
increase of infidelity and heresy. Another circumstance 
which affords us real pleasure is, that theological learning 
appears to be cultivated with so much diligence by some 
of the ministers of the Cumberland Presbyterian church, to 
which denomination, it is understood, our author is attached. 

The opinion, entertained by many, that ministers of infe- 
rior talents and learning will answer well enough for our 
newly settled countries, is a great mistake. The fact is, that 
the pioneers who penetrate the wilderness, and are found 
among the earliest inhabitants of the new territories, are 
generally men of more than common shrewdness, energy 
and enterprise. Men of small capacity, and little courage, 
remain at home, while restless spirits, conscious of vigour, 
and prepared to endure hardships, are the men who are 
found on the frontiers; and these are frequently the advo- 
cates of erroneous opinions on the subject of religion ; or, if 
they have adopted no system, they are commonly inimical 
to evangelical truth. When the preacher who is sent to 
these new settlements is a weak man, or deficient in learn- 
ing, it affords a triumph to the infidel, and does an injury 
to the cause which the missionary undertakes to defend. 
Men of the best abilities are therefore needed in our fron- 
tier settlements, more than in the region where every thing 
is in an orderly, stable condition. 

That our readers may have a correct view of the state of 
religious opinion, in some parts of the west, we will here 
insert a pretty long extract from the author’s preface. 


«That the causes which led to this publication, and the objects it 
is designed to effect, may be properly understood, it is necessary to 
remark, that in the south-western section of the Union, in which 
the writer for a number of years has extensively laboured as a minis- 
ter of the gospel, his observation of the state of society has brought 
him to the conclusion, that of late years, the progress of infidelity 
has been great, especially among the better educated young men of 
the country ; who residing, in many instances, far from the restrain- 
ing influence of parental authority, and the enjoyment of the regular 
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means of grace, have been peculiarly exposed to be led away by the 
assertions and sophisms of the adversaries of Christianity. He has 
also noticed, with pain, that Christians generally, and even many 
ministers of the gospel, are not conscious of the true state of affairs ; 
in consequence of which, the adversaries have been industriously 
circulating the writings of Hume, Volney, Taylor, Paine, English, 
and other infidels, while no efficient efforts have been made to pre- 
sent before the public, ina proper light, the evidences upon which 
the truth of revelation rests. Under the influence of such views, and 
knowing from experience, how incompetent unsuspecting young 
men are to ward off the attacks of infidels, for their special benefit 
his studies have been directed to the investigation of the nature of 
the objections urged by infidels against Christianity, and the evidences 
by which itis supported. In the course of his reading, he has met 
with-many able works, which already demonstrate the claims of the 
Bible-as a revelation from God; yet it has appeared to him that 
something was still wanting to attract the attention and convince 
the minds of those who have surrendered their judgment and reason 
into the hands of Volney, Paine, Olmsted, &c., viz: a fair statement 
of all the more weighty objections, urged by infidels, with a confuta- 
tion of each.” 


We fully concur in the opinion that such a work as is 
here described is a desideratum in our theological litera- 
ture. And we feel under great obligations to the author 
for his laborious exertions, but we must be permitted to 
express some doubt, whether the book under review is the 
exact thing which is needed. It contains the materials out 
of which such a work might be composed. But it is by 
far too voluminous, and will not be read by the persons for 
whose benefit it is intended; and it comprehends much 
irrelevant matter; and contains some discussions and state- 
ments in which we cannot concur. We regret that the 
work was so speedily stereotyped. We believe that if it 
were reduced to one-half, or even to one-third, of the size 
it now has, every thing truly valuable and pertinent to the 
design might be included in it. The plan of such a work 
as we deem necessary would be, to state concisely the ob- 
jections of infidels, and then to subjoin to each a clear, for- 
cible refutation, leaving out all that is doubtful, or super- 
fluous. There is certainly, in this work, a want of that 
lucid order, and digested system, which adds very much to 
the force of reasoning. At the same time that we feel it 
to be a duty to make such strictures on this learned work, 
we would again express our admiration of the extensive 
reading of the author, and our approbation, generally, of 
his solid answers to infidel objections. In some cases, in- 
deed, we think that he has given importance to trifling ob- 
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jections, by an elaborate reply, when they should rather 
have been passed over with a slight notice, or with silent 
contempt. We are less satisfied with the first sections of 
the work, than with any of the other parts; and if our 
opinion could have any weight, we would advise that in 
future editions, all disquisitions respecting the being of a 
God and the immateriality of the soul be entirely omitted. 

The author informs us that in early life he was himself 
a deist, led astray by Volney, and Paine; he therefore 
knows the need there is of such a work as he has attempt- 
ed to produce: but anxious as he was to see it executed 
by some masterly hand, he had no idea, he adds, of under- 
taking it himself, from a sense of his inability to do justice 
to so important a subject ; nor would he ever have attempt-. 
ed the task, had not the dealings of divine Providence, in 
his estimation, plainly indicated that he should engage in 
the undertaking. 

The circumstances which led him to the conclusion were 
the following: 


«< During the winter of 1839—’40, while upon a tour in the south,, 
the writer visited Columbus in Mississippi, at that period the resi- 
dence of a very artful and violent enemy of Christianity, Mr. C. G.. 
Olmsted, author of a work, entitled, ‘The Bible its own Refuta- 
tion ’; who, by his easy manners and gentlemanly bearing, had so 
ingratiated himself with many of the citizens of the place, especially 
with the young men, as to exercise a most pernicious influence, by 
the dissemination of his infidel principles. Indeed, he had not only 
cheated many into the belief that the Bible is an imposition on the 
credulity of mankind, but he had succeeded to a considerable extent 
in making the impression, that so conscious were the ministers of 
the gospel of the weakness of their cause, that no one of any intel- 
ligence, would dare, with him, patiently, to discuss the claims of the 
Bible, as a revelation from heaven. Froma sense of duty, the writer 
determined, for the benefit of the young men of the place, to deliver 
a series of discourses on the nature and tendency of Infidelity ; and 
another on the Evidences of Christianity. While the former was in 
progress, he received from a committee of infidel gentlemen, with 
the sanction of Mr. Olmsted, a written challenge, publicly to discuss, 
with their champion, the following questions, ‘ Were the writers of 
the different books of the Bible inspired men? Did the facts which 
they detailed occur? Was Jesus Christ miraculously begotten % 
Did he perform miracles? Did he rise from the dead? Believing, 
that to decline the proposed discussion, would prove prejudicial to 
the interests of Christianity, by the advice of religious friends the 
ehallenge was accepted. The writer, however, was careful to put 
off the time of the debate, so as to leave a sufficient opportunity to 
prepare for the conflict. In the mean time, being far from the neces-. 
sary facilities, he apprized certain friends in Great Britain of what 
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was pending, who immediately procured and forwarded to him, 
every necessary aid. ’ 

“Fifteen months after the passage of the challenge, the discussion 
took place, which continued for nearly three weeks. 

“The result, in the opinion of the audience, was favourable to 
the cause of divine revelation. When the debate was ended, the 
author received the following testimonial, signed by sixteen of the 
most respectable men of the town, viz: 

“Rey. James Smith, (‘The undersigned having heard the argu- 
ments advanced by you to prove the genuineness, credibility and in- 
spiration of the Bible, in the late discussion, between yourself and 
C. G. Olmsted, Esq., and believing many of your arguments espe- 
cially those in favour of the credibility and inspiration of the Old 
Testament, to be entirely new, in this country, and which we judge 
to be most conclusive and triumphant :—and further believing, that 
their publication would do much to arrest the poisonous and destruc- 
tive influence of infidelity, and be calculated to promote Christianity 
and true patriotism, we respectfully request you to give them to the 
public, together with your other arguments, which were not de- 
livered, as soon as you can consistently with the difficulties and im- 
portance of the task.’ ” 


It may be proper also to add to this testimony, that 
of some of the editors of periodical papers. The South 
Western Christian Advocate says, “We found Mr. Smith 
well prepared for the contest. He had his arguments sys- 
tematically arranged—had written them all, and read them 
well. He proved to a demonstration the GENUINENESS, 
AUTHENTICITY, and INsPrRATIoN of the Old Testament. 
His arguments were interesting and convincing. His argu- 
ments on the New Testament were equally happy, and if 
possible more convincing. The conclusion of every inquirer 
after truth must have been, that the champion of deism 
ee signally defeated, and his cause left bleeding on the 

eld.’ 

The Union Evangelist remarks, “Every one of un- 
biassed mind, was left at the close, a firmer and more intel- 
ligent believer. Mr. Smith has done much, very much, for 
the whole Christian church.” 

A correspondent of the same paper, who was present, de- 
scribes the close of the controversy, as follows; “After Mr. 
Smith had closed his argument on the last night, and re- 
turned thanks to the audience, Mr. Olmsted rose, and told 
the audience that he would occupy much more time than 
usual, but if there were any that wished to leave he would 
not think hard of their doing so, but intimated that he ex- 
pected the friends of truth only to remain. Whereupon the 
congregation in a crowd, with a few exceptions only, left 
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the house, and to those, with a few others, who dropped 
back from the crowd, the old man raved for awhile and 
then closed.” 
(Signed) James Watts. 
Mr. Smith now determined, in compliance with the re- 
quest made to him, to prepare his arguments for the press; 
and the present ponderous volume is the result of his inde- 
fatigable labours. We are happy to learn that ample en- 
couragement to go on with the publication was soon re- 
ceived; for the subscribers have come in so rapidly, that, 
as the author informs us, the first edition will not supply 
more than a tithe of the demands. We rejoice to learn 
that the book is likely to have so wide a circulation. If it 
is only read by all who receive it, the benefit will be great; 
for we are persuaded that it cannot be seriously perused 
without instruction and profit. 
As Mr. Smith has furnished himself so completely with 
armour, on the right hand and on the left, for this combat 
. with infidelity, let him not leave the field. We would 
respectfully propose that he devote his remaining years to 
the defence of the gospel; or, at least, that he spend seve- 
ral years, in travelling from city to city, where infidelity is 
known to be rampant, delivering in every place a series of 
lectures. This is the age of Jectures; and while so much 
that is deleterious or useless is thrown out on the public 
mind, the friends of religion should also avail themselves of 
this popular vehicle for the dissemination of important truth, 
Many who are willing to hear a popular lecturer, will 
never be induced to read any elaborate work on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity. There is also a force and impres- 
siveness in truth delivered in the varied and animated tones 
of the human voice, which is in a great measure lost, when 
the same sentiments are addressed merely to the eye. The 
success which attended our author’s efforts in the defence 
of Christianity, at Columbus, should encourage and stimu- 
late him, to proceed in his laudable efforts to arrest the pro- 
gress of infidelity ; an evil worse than any pestilence with 
which the country has ever been visited. And if our re- 
marks should ever reach his eye, and our opinion have any 
weight with him, we would earnestly recommend it to him 
to prepare an abridgement of this work, to occupy not 
more than one-third or one-half the space, and to re-model 
and digest into a clearer method the facts and arguments 
with which it is enriched. We are persuaded that some- 
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thing of this kind is requisite to give the work that power 
in opposing infidelity which from the weight of its matter, 
it should possess. . 

The objections which Mr. Smith undertakes to answer 
in this work, are principally taken from Hume, Paime, 
Taylor, and above all, Olmsted, the person with whom he 
disputed so successfully, at Columbus. Of the writings of 
this malignant infidel, we had never heard, until we read 
this work. He appears to have trodden faithfully in the 
footsteps of his master Paine, and to have infused into his: 
book all the impiety and blasphemy of that profane enemy 
of divine revelation. His work as already said is entitled, 
“The Bible its own Refutation.”” He appears to have 
gone over the scriptures from the beginning to the end, re- 
viving all the common infidel objections which have been 
answered a thousand times: he is perhaps more remarka- 
ble for palpable misrepresentation of the facts stated in the 
Bible, than any one who has gone before him. It wasa 
felicitous circumstance, that our author was led in the pro- 
vidence of God, to engage in controversy with this self-con- 
fident infidel; and that in the opinion of all impartial hear- 
ers, he was enabled to confute and confound him. There is 
reason to hope that the result of this debate will have the 
effect of paralysing the influence of the man and of the 
book. 

In this connexion, we are led to observe, that of all infi- 
del writers, the most blasphemous and extravagant is Ro- 
bert Taylor. We have had the opportunity of seeing two 
volumes of his works; and we are seriously of opinion, 
that they deserve no answer, and need none. A man who 
can insult the understandings of his readers, by maintaining 
that there never was any such ancient nation as the Jews, 
and that such a person as Jesus Christ never existed, no 
more deserves a serious answer than he who raves in Bed- 
lam. Yet he had followers; and so will every pretender 
have, however extravagant his opinions, who openly ap- 
pears as the enemy of righteousness, and the advocate of 
wickedness. There are men prepared to receive and wel- 
come every form of error, however monstrous, and how- 
ever absurd. They who hate the truth and love darkness 
rather than light, are often abandoned to the infatuation of 
their own deceived minds. The heavy curse of the Al- 
mighty has fallen upon them. The apostle Paul describes 
the character and destiny of such, « And with all deceiva- 
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bleness of unrighteousness in them that perish, because they 
received not the love of the truth that they might be saved. 
And for this cause God shall send them strong delusion, 
that they should believe a lie; that they might be damned 
who believe not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteous- 
ness.”? This man, Taylor, was once a preacher in the Es- 
tablished Church of England; he became an apostate, and 
with a zeal worthy of a better cause,in company with Car- 
lisle, then also an infidel, travelled up and down, through 
the counties of England, delivering lectures replete with 
the poison of malignant hatred against Christianity. Many 
of the declarations, in his books, are so openly blasphe- 
mous, that they would pollute any page in which they. 
should be inserted. As we have said, therefore, such im- 
pious enemies of the truth, who advance opinions so con- 
trary to all historical evidence, and so unreasonable in them- 
selves, may be left to perish by their own absurdity. Such 
men cannot be reasoned with; and none will be led away 
by their pernicious errors, but such as are given over toa 
reprobate mind. 

Many seem to think that the age of infidelity is past, and 
that the evil produced by such books, as “ Paine’s Age of 
Reason” is now merely a matter of history. We are of 
opinion that this is a great mistake, the entertaining of 
which is highly injurious to the cause of Christianity; as it 
lulls the defenders of truth into a false security, and pre- 
vents young ministers from arming themselves for the con- 
test, with that care and diligence which are requisite. We 
regret to be obliged to remark that many young men, who 
now enter the ministry, are not well qualified to meet the 
insidious attacks of the infidel; and that when they come 
into contact with crafty deists, practised in the arts of so~ 
phistry and cavil, they are utterly unprepared to do jus- 
tice to the evidences of divine revelation; so that through 
their weakness and ignorance, the cause of truth suffers, 
Mere declamation and denunciation will not answer the 
purpose. The minds of many, especially of the young, are 
unsettled on this momentous subject, and they cannot and 
should not be satisfied without having the evidences of 
Christianity fairly set before them, and objections solidly 
answered. 2 el 

The first volume of this “ Defence” is occupied in an- 
swering objections to the history recorded in the Old Testa~ 
ment; and the second in maintaining the authority, credi- 
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bility, and inspiration of the books of the New ‘Testament. 
The Mosaic account of the creation had been assailed by 
Mr. Olmsted, in a most virulent manner, and our author 
takes up his objections in minute detail, and returns, for the 
most part, solid answers. The old objections to the chro- 
nology of the Bible, and the age of the human family, are 
brought forward with offensive boldness by this author 
and by Taylor. A great parade is made about the zodiac 
found in the temples of Latopolis and Tentyra, two cities in 
upper Egypt. The latter has been removed from Dendera 
(the modern name) and is now preserved at Paris. The 
author shows that this argument, to prove that the temple 
is older than the world according to Moses, depends on so 
“many uncertain assumptions that it is absolutely worthless; 
and that while the age of this piece of antiquity is extremely 
doubtful, it is equally uncertain whether it is a representa- 
tion of the signs of the zodiac at all. He has also given 
in a plate, a representation of the supposed zodiac of Den- 
dera. 
The objections from facts in geology are also brought 
forward by these infidels, to discredit the history of Moses. 
And as, sometime ago, Cuvier and other Christian geolo- 
gists resorted to the theory that the days, mentioned in the 
first chapter of Genesis, were not natural days of twenty- 
four hours, but long periods of time, which some of them 
supposed might be of six thousand years, Olmsted attacks 
this theory, and treats it with ridicule. Our author in his 
defence, adopts this theory; in our opinion, without suffi- 
cient reason. Indeed, at present, the most eminent geolo- 
gists, both in Great Britain and America, have altogether 
abandoned the theory of demiurgic days, and have embraced 
the opinion, that Moses does not profess to give the age of the 
globe of the earth, but only of its preparation for the resi- 
dence of man, and the chronology of the human family. 
They hold that there is indubitable evidence, that it must have 
required many millions of years to form, by the usual process, 
the successive strata which have been discovered near the 
surface of the earth; and that Moses only asserts that “In the 
beginning,” whenever that was, “God created the heavens 
and the earth;’’ but that there is nothing in his narrative 
which obliges us to believe, that the body of our earth is 
no older than the human family. This is not the proper 
place to discuss the question. We refer to it merely to 
show that, on both sides, the subject has been argued'on 
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principles which have been for a considerable time aban- 
doned by the most scientific geologists. 

It isunnecessary to follow our author through his answers 
to the numerous and trifling objections made by these vul- 
gar infidels, with whom he has to do. Those objections of 
Paine, which were of any weight, were long ago well ans- 
wered by Bishop Watson, in his « Apology for the Bible;’ 
and we are rather surprised that our author, though he 
uses some of his arguments, so seldom refers to this popular 
author. In the objections of Taylor and Olmsted we find 
nothing new ; unless it be the impudence with which they 
bring forward cavils, which have no foundation whatever, 
but in a perverse misrepresentation of the meaning of the 
sacred history. 

The method pursued by Mr. Smith in defending the New 
Testament is good, and such as no infidel can successfully 
resist. He begins with the historical testimonies, so indus- 
triously and impartially collected by Lardner. He shows 
from the testimonies of the Christian fathers, that the most 
determined enemies of Christianity, in the early ages of the 
church, never dared to call in question the miraculous facts 
recorded in the Gospels. He shows by abundant testimo- 
nies from the same learned author, that the same books 
which now compose the New Testament, were from the 
very age of the apostles, received as inspired, and that these 
only were of authority in the church. The testimonies to 
the existence of the Christian church from Jews and infi- 
dels are also given from the same source. We should be 
pleased with an attempt by any infidel to rebut the testi- 
monies collected by Lardner. If the historical testimony 
could have been discredited, it would have been done by 
Gibbon ; and if the historical evidence could have been in- 
validated, we should never have heard of Hume’s famous 
argument to prove that no testimony, however strong, is 
sufficient to render a miracle credible. 

Upon the whole, we are better pleased with the defence 
of the New Testament than with that of the Old. Though 
he has, of course, nothing new, the author has placed himself 
under the guidance of some of the best advocates of Christian- 
ity.. And we conclude our review by recommending the 
work to the careful perusal of all readers who have time to 
enter on such a volume, and by repeating our advice, that 
the whole be re-written and condensed. 
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Arr. 1V.—Chemistry in its application to Agriculture 
and Physiology. By Justus Liebig, M. D., &c. James 
M. Campbell & Co. 1843. 


We do not know that we can filla few of our pages more 
profitably to some of our readers, than by directing their atten- 
tion to the great subject of scientific agriculture. Every states- 
man knows that agriculture is the chief of the great pecuniary 
interests of society ; and that it must be made the foundation 
of every enlightened system of political economy. It becomes 
then, the duty not only of the man of science, but of the states- 
man, to enquire into the means which the progress of 
knowledge has furnishd for fostering this cardinal interest. 
And it is the duty not of the statesman only, but also of all 
that great class who constitute the foundation of the politi- 
cal edifice, the agriculturalists, to enquire, what science 
has done, in its rapid onward march, to improve the great 
interest, which in the social organization, has been entrusted 
to their care. Indeed, every class, and individual, in 
the society of every civilized man, has a deep interest in 
this great subject. For there is no such thing, in the circle 
of human employments, as an isolated and antagonist in- 
terest. Ajl are dependent on each other. And agriculture 
is the foundation of them all. 

The same practical philosophy, which has torn off the 
veil from so many other mysteries of the universe, and dis- 
covered to man a knowledge by which he can promote his 
physical comforts, is fast disclosing those secrets of vegetable 
organism, which together with the truths of inorganic 
chemistry will enable us to build up a system of scientific 
agriculture that will effect as great a revolution in the cul- 
ture of the earth, as steam and the mechanic arts have pro- 
duced in the manufacture of the substances derived from it. 
Since the property which oxygen has of converting hydro- 
gen into water, and carbon or charcoal, into carbonic acid 
gas, while with nitrogen it does not unite except under pe- 
culiar circumstances, has been made usewf by Liebig and 
other colaborators, to analyze organic substances by heating 
them with a compound capable of imparting oxygen sufii- 
cient to saturate their hydrogen and carbon, the organic 
branch of chemistry has been extended until it occupies a 
very large space in the circle of the sciences. The process 
1s performed in a tube of refractory glass, the aeriform pro- 
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ducts being made to pass successively through other tubes. 
and bulbs containing solids and liquids, of which the one 
absorbs the carbonic acid, the other, the water; and the 
respective quantities of the products taken up are subse- 
quently ascertained by being weighed. This process has 
been greatly improved by Liebig, though it was originally 
suggested by Gay Lussac and Thenard. By this simple 
process is chemistry unveiling the hitherto unapproachable 
mysteries of vegetation. All vegetables, are now known 
to be composed of four simple bodies, carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen and oxygen, together with a comparatively minute 
quantity of inorganic matter. The question then very 
readily suggests itself to the vegetable physiologist, from 
pence does the plant derive the elements which constitute 
it: 

They must be derived from the atmosphere or the earth ; 
or from both. It had long been known, that marine plants 
reaching the enormous height of three hundred and sixty 
feet, and which nourish thousands of marine animals, grow 
upon naked rocks. It was obvious that they could not 
draw their nourishment through their roots, from the rock, 
as its surface underwent no change. They must therefore 
derive it through their leaves from the sea-water, in which 
they ffoat, spread out in their enormous ramifications, so 
that every part of the plant is presented to the surface of 
the water. And sea-water is found to contain all the con- 
stituents of plants, carbonic acid, ammonia, and the alkaline 
and earthy phosphates and carbonates, required by these 
plants for their growth, and which are always found to be 
the constituents of their ashes. It is therefore seen that 
plants may derive all their nourishment through their leaves. 
But do terrestrial plants also derive all their nourishment 
through their leaves? This cannot be so; because the only 
medium from which these plants can derive nourishment 
through their leaves, is the atmosphere, and it does not con- 
tain all the elements of plants. The atmosphere is com- 
posed of oxygen, and nitrogen, together with watery vapour 
and carbonic acid gas, to which Liebig adds ammonia, 
which are not all the constituents of plants, the inorganic 
matter being wanting. ‘Terrestrial plants must therefore 
derive some nourishment at least from the soil. But do they 
derive all their nourishment from the soil? _Itis evident that 
they do not. Because, though the earth isa magazine of 
organic as well as inorganic matter, yet as plants are found 
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to flourish upon soils where the quantity of carbon and 
nitrogen contained in them cannot have been in the soil, as. 
well as from many other facts, the conclusion is irresistible, 
that terrestrial plants derive their nourishment from both the 
atmosphere and the soil. And what, to the uninformed, 
must appear extraordinary, Liebig has proved, by one of 
the most beautiful specimens of inductive research to be 
found in the whole history of philosophy, that nearly all the 
carbon which forms the woody tissue of plants is derived 
from the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, and not from de- 
cayed vegetable matter in the earth, as had been supposed. 
He shows by calculation, that agreeably to analysis, there 
are three thousand millions of millions of pounds of carbon 
in the air in the state of carbonic acid, and infers that the 
carbon in all the mineral coal known, bears but a small 
proportion to that thus existing in the aeriform state; and 
in this way he indicates that there is carbonic acid in the air 
sufficient to supply the woody tissue to all the vegetation 
upon the face of the earth. He maintains also that the ni- 
trogen of plants is derived indirectly from the ammonia of 
the atmosphere, and supports this opinion with great acumen 
and dialectical ingenuity, urging considerations in favour 
of it, which he thinks, “give to this opinion a degree of 
certainty which completely excludes all other views of the 
matter.” We see then that plants derive some of their 
nourishment from the soil and some from the atmosphere. 
It has been found that plants which are peculiar to acer- 
tain locality contain elements peculiar to the soil of that 
locality. Inland plants for example, yield by incineration, 
potash ; and plants on the borders of the ocean, yield soda, 
an analogous substance ; and in various species of grain 
certain salts are found to exist, always in a certain ratio, 
Liebig very justly infers from this, supported by other con- 
siderations, that however minute are the proportions of these 
substances, unless they are in the soil, the plant can not be 
successfully cultivated; as these substances-can not be fur- 
nished by the atmosphere. And it is now well settled, 
that unless there are in the soil, certain alkaline and other 
mineral substances, plants can not assimilate the carbonic 
acid and ammonia of the atmosphere, from which their 
woody tissue and their nitrogen are formedy The presence 
in the soil of these substances is an indispensable condition 
to enable the plants to derive advantage from the elements 
furnished to them by the atmosphere. a 
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These considerations open before us the whole field of 
agricultural chemistry. 

In order then to show the influence which the progress 
of knowledge has exercised upon agriculture, let us look 
back a little into its history, and in the course of the survey, 
apply the scientific principles, which we have developed, in 
elucidation of the subject ! 

When our forefathers landed upon these shores, the agri- 
culture of the country was nothing but a few patches of 
stunted corn and unwholesome herbs cultivated by the In- 
dians here and there amidst the millions of acres of forests. 
All the agricultural product from the St. Lawrence to the 
Red river, and from the Atlantic ocean to the Pacific did 
not then amount to that which is now the product of some 
one county in every State in the Union. And the agricul- 
ture of all Europe was at one time in as low a state as that 
of the Indians. But by the diffusion of knowledge, it has 
attained its present comparatively flourishing condition. 
And as wide as is the difference between the agriculture of the 
Indians when this country was discovered, and that which 
now enriches and beautifies our fields, we believe that 
chemistry and the mechanic arts are destined to effect quite 
as wide a difference between our present agriculture, and 
that which, in some future generation of our race, is des- 
tined to bless the world with its abundance. 

We must not infer from the fact that improvements in 
agriculture have heretofore been so slow, that they will 
continue to be so for the future. The chief cause why these 
improvements have been so slow, is that agriculture has 
always been an empirical art, in which improvements must 
be made only after repeated trials of various means, through 
many ages, and after many failures, and even then succeed- 
ing in most instances, more from accident, than intelligent 
design. For it has been only a few years since any thing 
was known either of the organic structure or the elementary 
constituents of plants; or of the nature of the soil or of 
the atmosphere from which, as we have shown, are derived 
all the elements concerned in vegetation, or of the nature of 
water which is an all-important agent in vegetation. Je- 
thro Tull as late as 1733, published a treatise, in which he 
maintained the opinion, that minute earthy particles sup- 
plied the whole nourishment to vegetables, and that air and 
water were merely useful in disintegrating these particles 
from the earth; and that the whole agency of manures is 
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mechanical, as they merely render the soil more mellow. 
This ingenious author was led to this theory, from the fact, 
that a minute division of the soil by pulverization of it by 
exposure to dew and air, acts so favourably upon vegeta- 
tion. In 1754 Duhamel a celebrated horticulturalist adopted 
the opinion of Tull, and maintained that by dividing the 
soil, any number of crops might be raised in immediate 
succession from the same land; and that manures are use- 
less, if the earth is kept sufficiently pulverized by other 
means. And in ancient times, many philosophers, from 
observing in southern countries the luxuriancy of vegetation 
near water, thought that water was the element of which 
all vegetables are composed, and that all plants are finally 
resolved into water again. And as late as 1610 Van Hel- 
mont, thought that he had actually proved by experiment 
that all the products of vegetables are capable of being pro- 

duced from water. These are the philosophical principles. 
relative to agriculture which prevailed amongst the learned 
until very late times. With such notions on the part of 
those whose office it is in the organization of society to en- 
lighten such as are engaged in the practical pursuits of agri- 
culture, how can we wonder, that they, who have tilled 
the earth, should have been so ignorant of the true princi- 
ples upon which their noble art depends, and that im- 
provements in agriculture should have been so slow. It 
is true that Lord Bacon, with mavellous sagacity conjec- 
tured some very important agricultural principles relative 
to the succession of crops, and improving vegetables by 
grafting and contiguous planting, yet as his inferences were 
founded entirely upon an induction of facts observed in the 
growth of vegetables, and not upon any knowledge of vege- 
table physiology or of the chemical elements of plants or 
soils, they could at most lead merely to empirical agricul- 
ture, with all the inaptitude and hindrances of a mere em- 
pirical art. 

But agriculture is now fast being extricated from its. 
shackles, and is acquiring all the freedom which every 
science gives to its kindred art. The true agency of the 
soil the atmosphere and water in vegetation, have now been 
discovered. The soil is known to furnish to plants certain 
morganic matters which are essential to their growth; 
the atmosphere to furnish to them certain constituents 
which form their organic matter; and the water is known. 
to act as a solvent and vehicle of all soluble matter in the 
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soil, furnished to the plant. And as all plants are known to 
be composed of these elements found in the soil and the at- 
mosphere ; and as they consist of systems of tubes or vessels 
which terminate at one extremity in roots, and at the other 
in leaves ; and the matter furnished by the soil is taken up 
by the roots, and in passing up is medified by exposure to 
air, heat and light in the leaves, and then descends through the 
bark producing organised matter as it flows; and the mat- 
ter furnished by the atmesphere is absorbed by the leaves, 
and commingles with that received through the roots, aid- 
ing in the formation of the organized matter, it can at once be 
seen how the soil, the atmosphere, and water act on vege- 
tation. And consequently an enlightened system of agri- 
culture can be directed to the eontrol of these agencies. 
And we at once see, that as plants are composed of certain 
elements some of which they derive from the soil and others 
from the atmosphere, it is necessary that the soil and the 
atmosphere should each contain the elements proper to it, 
as food for the plants. For otherwise the plants must be, 
as it were, starved to death. And as it is ascertained that 
the atmosphere has never changed since the earliest period 
at which an accurate analysis of it has been made, we may 
conclude, as we know the manner in which its equilibrium 
is kept up, that it will always contain those elements of 
plants which it is its province to furnish to vegetation. But 
as such is not the case with the soil; for as by a succession 
of crops all the elements necessary for the growth of plants 
will be removed from the soil, and the plants cannot grow 
for want of food, we also see how important it is to know 
what elements of plants are furnished by the soil and what 
by the atmosphere. For, etherwise, we might at a great 
expenditure of labour and capital, be endeavouring to fur- 
nish to the soil the elements which the plants derive from 
the atmosphere; whereas all that is necessary is to furnish 
those to the soil, which it gives to the plant. And as chem+ 
istry informs us of the nature of all manures, what elements 
each kind contains, we are enabled to put on the soil the 
kind of manure it wants, and thus make an economical ex- 
penditure of labour and capital, and direct our means with 
certain success. Thus chemistry tells us what ought to be 
done, and shows us how to do it. 
Wherever chemistry has been applied to agriculture, there 
has agriculture most flourished. The first treatise of agri- 
cultural chemistry ever written, was published by Sir Hum- 
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phrey Davy in England in 1813; and from that time to the 
present, the noble science has been cultivated with zeal in 
England, and the art of agriculture has improved more in 
that country, than in any other in Christendom. Whole 
deserts have been converted into fertile fields, yielding from 
thirty to sixty bushels of wheat; and, though-many of the 
British population have heretofore starved for bread, it is 
now confidently believed by agrieulturists, that the improve- 
ments will enable England at no distant day, to export 
wheat to foreign countries. And in Germany and in this 
country improvements in agriculture have kept pace with 
the study of chemistry. In this country most of the old 
lands had been worn out by the old system of culture. The 
tobacco lands of Maryland and Virginia were almost en- 
tirely exhausted by growing upon them so many successive 
crops: but Plaister of Paris and clover have restored fertil- 
_ ity to most of the tobacco lands, and lime is doing the same 
thing for the exhausted wheat lands. Chemistry enables 
us to use these great fertilizing agents, with economy, and 
without the possibility of failure, and also teaches us how 
to aid them by other means when they alone, are not suffi- 
cient to give fertility to the soil. And without a knowledge 
of chemistry we could not distinguish good lime from bad. 
For example, it had been fora long time known, that a 
particular species of lime-stone found in different parts of 
the North of England, when applied in its burnt and slacked 
state to land in considerable quantities occasioned sterility, 
or considerably injured the crops for many years. Mr, 
Tennant, in 1800, by a chemical examination of this species 
of lime stone ascertained, that it differed from common lime- 
stone by containing magnesian earth ; and he proved by 
experiments that this earth is prejudicial to vegetation when 
applied in large quantities in a caustic state. And it has 
now been ascertained that, in some conditions of the soil, 
this magnesian lime-stone itself is beneficial, especially in 
this country where Indian corn is raised, the base of which 
IS Magnesia. Without this application of chemistry, the 
injurious effects of this lime-stone would ever have remained 
a mystery ; and the agriculture of the North of England 
would have greatly suffered. It is seen then how chemis-: 
try unravels the mysterious functions of plants, tells us the 
nature of soils, points out the agency of the atmosphere in 
vegetation, and teaches us the principles upon which the 
mechanical operations of farming depend ; and not only 
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teaches us how ito prepare the soil for the growth of plants, 
but also how to remove every obnoxious influence. 

The importance to agriculture of correct scientific princi- 
ples, may be estimated by taking another view of the sub- 
ject. Suppose that we still thought, as we have shown was — 
once believed, that water was the only agent necessary to ~ 
the growth of plants; and that in accordance with this 
opinion, we were to attempt to fertilise our fields by pour- 
ing water over them? Or suppose that we still thought, 
as we have shown was once believed, that all that was 
necessary to enable us to raise crops forever upon the same 
land, was to pulverise the soil; and that in accordance with 
this opinion we were never to put manure of any kind 
upon our lands? Whatsort of agriculture would we have? 
Or suppose even, that we were still ignorant of the fact that 
vegetables derive their carbon and nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere, and were to direct our efforts towards procuring car- 
bonaceous and nitrogenized manures which, though under 
some circumstances, they may be useful, are never neces- 
sary to the most luxuriant crops, as the atmosphere will 
always, as we have shown, supply carbonic acid and am- 
monia sufficient for any crop? Whata useless expenditure 
of capital and labour, would we be subjected to! These 
considerations amply show the great importance to agricul- 
ture of true scientific principles. Without such principles 
to guide us, we may waste our efforts upon the wildest and 
most absurd schemes. Even so common a matter as fallow- 
ing land was not correctly understood until lately. It was 
said to improve the land by resting it, Just as the strength 
of a tired animal is restored by rest ; and this was the most 
intelligent explanation that could be given of so common 
an agricultural practice. But chemistry teaches us that the 
oxygen and carbonic acid of the atmosphere aided by rains, 
changes of temperature, &c., act upon certain elements of 
the soil and render them soluble, so that plants can take 
them up by their roots and assimilate them. or frequent- 
ly there is in the soil all the elements of fertility, but in such 
a state as to resist the atmospheric agencies so far as to be 
too slowly dissolved for the purposes of agriculture. It will 
sometimes happen, for instance, that in certain soils a suffi- 
cient quantity of silicate of potash for a single crop of wheat, 
will not be dissolved by atmospheric agency, in several 
years, though there be an abundance of it in the soil. By 
ieaving such a soil, then, uncultivated or fallowing it, as it 
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is called, for a few years, we see how it is that it will pro- 
duce a crop of wheat without there being any manure 
added to it. But chemistry does not leave such a soil to 
the action of the atmosphere alone; but teaches us that we 
should apply quick-lime to it, and thereby decompose it, 
and thus render the alkalies, and alkaline earths which are 
the elements essential to the most important crops, fit for 
assimilation by the plants. It is important too to know the 
proper succession of crops. To know, for instance, that 
if you raise potatoes and turnips upon your wheat fields, 
that as these vegetables do not abstract any silica from the 
soil, your following wheat crop will not be injured by it. 
It is important too to know why it is that one field may 
produce wheat and no peas; another, beans and turnips 
in abundance, and no tobacco; another will produce tur- 
nips in great abundance, but no clover; and why it is, that 
though a field may not produce a given crop, yet after a 
certain other crop of a different kind is grown upon it, it 
will then produce it in great abundance; and other such 
facts. All these, and thousands of other facts equally im- 
portant to the farmer, chemistry explains, and thereby 
teaches him the means by which the largest amount of pro- 
duce adapted to the food of man and animals may be ob- 
tained from a given surface of earth. And this is the whole 
end of agriculture. 

We have thus in this hasty sketch, endeavoured to exhi- 
bit the method of analysis employed in organic chemistry ; 
and also, to set ferth the prominent features of scientific 
agriculture. And if we shall induce one reader to turn 
his attention studiously and in good earnest, to the impor- 
tant subject, we shall esteem ourselves amply compensated 
for the time bestowed upon the subject, and for the room 
given to it in our pages. And we cannot conclude our re- 
marks, without saying, that in order to derive advantage 
from agricultural chemistry, it must be made a part of aca- 
demic education—it must be taught in our high schools and 
colleges in order that the rising generation who are to cul- 
tivate our fields may be instructed while young, in its im- 
portant truths. A cabinet of minerals and soils ought to be 
established in one principal school in every county in the 
State, and soils from every section of the county procured. 
and analyzed, and the analyses set down in a register. 
Agricultural surveys should also be made, and maps formed, 
showing the various agricultural indications, such as the 
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slopes, exposures, soils, &c. of the several sections of the 
county. So that on inspecting the register and maps of the 
chemical department of this principal county school, the 
agricultural capabilities of every part of the county might 
be seen. And regular courses of lectures should be de- 
livered on agricultural chemistry in this institution. Affill- 
ated agricultural societies should also be formed throughout 
the various neighbourhoods of the county; and should hold 
regular periodical meetings, by delegates from each society 
in the chemical department of the County Institution. By 
this means, the subject can be made a practical one even 
to those unacquainted with the principles of the science. 


Art. V.—Vindication of the Rev. Horatio Southgate: 
A Letter to the members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, from the Rev. Horatio 
Southgate, their Missionary at Constantinople. New 
York: Stanford & Swords. 1844. 8vo. pp. 39. 


Tus publication owes its origin indirectly to the late 
Nestorian massacre. Soon after that event, a letter from 
the east appeared in a London journal and was exten- 
sively copied in Europe and America, ascribing the catas- 
trophe to the rivalry of Popish and Protestant missionaries. 
The Rev. Mr. Badger, a Puseyite from England, was repre- 
sented as siding with the Papists against the American 
Congregationalists. At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Board in 1843, Dr. Anderson, one of the Secretaries, is 
reported to have said that Mr. Southgate, the American 
Episcopal missionary at Constantinople, had co-operated 
with Badger in all his opposition to the missions of the 
Board, and so far as his influence had gone, coincided with 
the Papal emissaries. The accuracy of this report Dr. An- 
derson has called in question. He does not think he made 
any reference to Papal missionaries in speaking of Mr. 
Southgate. The latter has nevertheless thought it necessary 
to vindicate himself from all these charges. The points 
which he attempts to establish are chiefly these : that the 
Nestorian massacre had nothing to do with the missionaries 
or their quarrels; that he himself has not united either with 
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sions; and finally that he has not by himself committed any 
acts of hostility against them. Under the first head, he 
alleges that the connexion of the massacre with the mis- 
sionary quarrels was a mere conjecture or surmise of an ano- 
nymous letter-writer in the east, which had no foundation in 
fact, and which its author now does not pretend to vindi- 
cate; that the massacre was the fruit of an ambitious pro- 
ject on the part of Kurdish chieftains, who knew and cared 
nothing about the differences of missionaries, and even took 
Dr. Grant for an Englishman; and that Badger did not arrive 
in Mossoul until the series of events, which led to this ca- 
lamitous result, had nearly reached its consummation. 

Under the second head, while he admits that Badger 
assumed at once an attitude of open opposition to the Con 
gregational missionaries, he professes to regret that course 
as much as any one, and to think it-deserving of censure. 
Nay, he represents it as contrary to his own earnest and 
oft-repeated advice. With respect to the papists, he indig- 
nantly disclaims any affinity in sentiment, or co-operation 
in action, any leaning towards the Church of Rome or ten- 
derness for it, and professes his attachment to his own 
church, not only as Episcopal, but as Protestant and Re- 
formed. 

Under the third and most important head, he denies that 
he has ever, in word or deed, been guilty of any hostile 
opposition to the Congregational missions. The only spe- 
cific charge alleged against him, that of causing the break- 
ing up of Mr. Dwight’s American meeting in Constanti- 
nople, by reading in Turkish, to a native Christian, an im- 
prudent letter in an old number of the Missionary Herald, 
he explains at length in an appendix to the pamphlet. He 
professes to have borne in silence many provocations, to 
have stood aloof from all combinations to oppose the Ame- 
rican missions, to have cherished a kindly feeling in his in- 
tercourse with them, and to have taken pains to say and. 
do nothing against them. 

We have given this outline of Mr. Southgate’s statement, 
with a view to allow him every advantage in relation to the 
charges brought against him. Some of his facts, we know, 
have been denied, and some explained in a very different 
manner, by the congregational missionaries. Into this judi- 
cial or historical inquiry we have no design to enter. The 
subject of our present article is neither the cause of the Nes- 
torlan massacre, nor the conduct of Mr. Badger, nor the 
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conduct of the Papists, nor the conduct of the Congrega- 
tional missionaries, but something of more permanent and 
general interest, as will soon appear. In taking up this 
subject, and discussing it, we are anxious to avoid all dis- 
pute as to the facts of the case. We therefore choose to 
take Mr. Southgate’s own testimony as to these, without 
even subjecting it to cross-examination. We grant, pro 
hac vice, that every allegation in the pamphlet, of a purely 
historieal nature, is correct. We admit that Mr. Southgate 
is innocent of all co-operation with Papists and all tendency 
to Popery, as well as of all open hostility to his missionary 
countrymen, either alone or in conjunction with the Pusey- 
ite Badger. Granting all this, to the furthest extent that 
Mr. S. himself could ask, we now propose to fasten, for a 
little, on the principle by which his conduct towards the 
non-episcopal missionaries was regulated, not as they say, 
but as he says himself. All the facts involved shall be of 
his own showing, and in this one pamphlet. If convicted 
of any thing erroneous or blameworthy, he shall be convicted. 
out of his own mouth. 

In order to accomplish our design, it will be neces- 
sary to advert, for a moment, to Mr. Southgate’s his- 
tory, as briefly given by himself, with the exception of 
the fact, which he perhaps saw no reason to record, that 
he is not a native Episcopalian, but a naturalized prose- 
lyte, educated at Andover. Having received episcopal 
ordination, he went forth, commissioned by the Foreign 
Board of the Episcopal Church, to explore the condition of 
Mohammedanism in Turkey and Persia. In this work he 
continued during the years 1836-39. In the course of his 
inquiries, his attention was drawn to the state of the orien- 
tal churches, and especially to the numerous points of affini- 
ty between them and his own church. The result was a 
conviction that Episcopal churches are under peculiar ob- 
ligations to seek the good of their oriental brethren, and 
possess peculiar advantages for doing so. He was also 
convinced that their usefulness in this work must depend, 
under God, mainly on their giving prominence to their 
Episcopal peculiarities. To this work he devoted himself, 
and was settled as an Episcopal missionary in Constan- 
tinople. It thus became necessary to determine what rela- 
tion he should sustain, and what course of conduct he 
should pursue, towards the Congregational missions, which 
had been established long before, in the same region. His 
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first determination, and one for which we give him ample 
credit, without disputing any of his facts, was to avoid all 
open opposition and hostility. His next determination 
was to let them alone, to say nothing about them, to 
make no allusion to them. His third was, by clearly dis- 
closing his own episcopal peculiarities, to disclaim all eccle- 
siastical connexion with these people, and all responsibility 
for their proceedings. - This seems reasonable enough when 
generally stated; but now we come to the principle or 
reason upon which he acted, and which we are solicitous 
to state distinctly, and as far as may be, in his own expres- 
sions. 

It appears, then, in the first place, that ¢ episcopacy, the 
creed, a liturgy, appointed feasts and fasts, &e? .. 2... 
‘are universally regarded by the eastern Christians as out- 
ward and visible signs.of a-church of Christ.’ «These are 
to an eastern Christian the prima facie evidence of a duly 
organized church, the signs of it which appear at first view. 
If these are wanting he will not inquire farther before he 
rejects, for the simple reason that he never heard or dreamed 
of a church without them.’ «The Oriental Christians can 
no more conceive of a church without a Bishop than a man 
without a head. Most of them never heard of such an 
anomaly ; and if it should appear in plain sight, they would 
see in it nothing to desire.’ : 

In the next place, the grand advantage supposed to be 
possessed by the Episcopal churches, in seeking the good 
of the oriental churches, is, that they can consistently avail 
themselves of these «views and prepossessions with regard 
to the nature and character of the Christian Church. Mr. 
Southgate was instructed to take advantage of them. He 
actually did take advantage of them. He repeatedly states 
it as the principle on which his missionary operations were 
to be conducted. hat is to say, the Episcopal mission 
was to gain access to the oriental churches by taking ad- 
vantage of the doctrine universally held by the latter, that 
episcopacy and its usages are prima facie evidence of a, 
church, in default of which no further inquiry need be 
made ; nay, that there can no more be a church without a 
bishop than a man without a head. 

Now Mr. Southgate must believe this oriental doctrine 
to befeither true or false. After what he has said and done, 
he .cannot without absurdity take refuge in the plea of. un- 
certainty or indecision. We have no idea that he would 
choose todo so. The pamphlet before us affords evidence 
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of aclear head and astrong will. We have no doubt at all 
that the writer has a settled opinion of his own as to the 
truth or falsehood of the doctrine. If, then, he holds it to 
be incorrect, if he believes that the orientals have received 
by tradition from their fathers, a criterion of the true church, 
not laid down im scripture, in what a position does he place 
himself? In that of one who wilfully connives at error, to 
his own advantage, and the disadvantage of his neighbours. 
The oriental Christians can ne more conceive of a church 
without a bishop than of a man withouta head. They 
never heard er dreamed of such a church. Two bodies of 
Christians send missionaries among them. One of these 
regards prelatical episcopacy as unscriptural and has rejec- 
ted it. The other thinks it lawful and expedient though not 
necessary, and has retained it. Finding, however, that the . 
people to be influenced have a false idea of the value of 
these institutions, the second body mentioned, instead of cor- 
recting that idea, seizes on it as a means of obtaining exclu- 
sive access or at least prevailing influence. Let us see how 
such a course would look in other circumstances and under 
other names. A white man and a black man are sent into 
the heart of Africa as missionaries by distinct societies. 
They find a tribe of negroes so ignorant as to imagine that 
none but a black man has a right to act asa religious 
teacher. What would be thought of the negro missionary 
if he should avail himself of this “ prepossession,’’ and of his 
own resemblance to the people, to exclude his white asso- 
ciate altogether? And what would be thought of his de- 
fence if when accused he should reply that he had not said 
a word against the white man, or against his complexion, 
but had merely shown himself in his true colours, and 
availed himself of the legitimate advantages which his 
Maker gave him, by asserting his own African extraction? 
We need scarcely say that no offence is meant in the choice 
of these similitudes. The illustration is as perfect if the 
venue be laid in Asia, and the superstitious notion be that 
no man has a right to speak in God’s name who has not 
red hair or a flowing beard. The truth set forth in 
either case is this, that such a use of such an error is dis- 
honest, and that to excuse it by disclaiming positive hos- 
tility is futile. All the harm that can be done has been 
done, by claiming precedence on the ground of distinctions 
which the claimant knows to be factitious or imaginary. A 
whole vocabulary of abuse, or a whole campaign of hostile 
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movements, would add nothing to the falsehood of the false 
position, or to the mala fides and the malus animus of him 
who holds it. To justify what is done in such a case by 
what is not done, is like apologising to a man whom you 
have slandered by reminding him that you did not strike 
him or spit in his face. To the futility of such excuses we 
shall have occasion to advert again, and need not therefore 
dwell upon it any longer here. 

We have thus far proceeded on the supposition, that Mr. 
Southgate regards the opinion of the oriental churches, with 
respect to the necessity of episcopal institutions, as an error. 
Let us now invert the hypothesis and suppose that he be- 
lieves it to be true. Ifso, the Congregational missionaries 
eannot be regarded by him as lawful ministers, or the 
churches which they organize as true Christian churches. 
What right, then, has he to abstain-from opposition and 
denunciation? Why does he choose to appear in disguise, 
and to suppress his real sentiments? How is he to clear 
himself from the charge, which he brings against his neigh- 
bours, of unmanly timidity, uncandid evasion, and unchris- 
tian double dealing? He urges his silence and forbearance 
as a proof of his right spirit. But in this there is no merit, 
if he really believes the Congregational missionaries to have 
no authority, no divine warrant. Would he boast of like 
forbearance with respect to Socinians or other flagrant he- 
retics? Would he not think it meritorious to expose their 
false pretensions to the Christian name and the authority of 
Christian teachers? On the supposition that Mr. Southgate 
believes the oriental doctrine to be true, we may exhort 
him, almost in his own words, to consent to appear as he 
really is, to practise no disguise of his true character, to be 
High Church or Low Church, in profession and practice ; 
and consent to meet the disadvantages of his true position, 

In thus alluding to the old distinction between High 
Church and Low Church we shall probably expose our- 
selves to pity or contempt, as not knowing how to 
discern the signs of the times. But we cannot avail 
ourselves of the plea of ignorance. We happen to know 
that a great change has taken place in the party divi- 
sions of American episcopacy. We know the pains that 
have been taken to obliterate the old line of distinction 
and to draw a new one. We know the motives that have 
led to the attempt, and the means used to promote it. We 
have long wished and intended to lay the true state of the 
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case before our readers. For this Mr. Southgate has af- 
forded an occasion by assuming the very ground to which 
we have alluded. We shall first assist him to define his 
own position,and then proceed to show that he is not the only 
one who holds it. We have speken of it as a position dis- 
tinct from those of the old fashioned High and Low Church 
pee Let us now state more distinctly wherein the dif- 
erence consists. The point at which the two old parties 
separate is the recognition of non-episcopal societies as 
churches. This is, and always has been, the true shibbo- 
leth. The genuine High Churchmen of England have 
always denied, and the genuine Low Churchmen have 
always admitted, the ecclesiastical character of other denom- 
inations. It would be easy to show, by historical evidence, 
that this is the only intelligible test of High and Low 
Churchmanship. Now Mr. Southgate can stand neither 
test. He will neither admit with the Low nor deny with 
the High Church. His cue is to stand mute, so far as testi- 
mony in behalf of others is concerned ; to say every thing 
for himself, and nothing for any body else. He is nota 
High Churchman, for he does not deny that there may be 
a church without a bishop. He is not a Low Churchman, 
for he does not assert it. The characteristic peculiarity of 
this fertium quid, this tiers état, this new and improved 
form of episcopalianism, is, that it asserts the positive part 
of the High Church doctrine and lets the negative part alone. 
It is willing to say what is a church, but unwilling to say 
what is not one. The logical peculiarity of the system is, 
that it assumes the possibility of laying down an affirmative 
proposition without including the negation of its opposite. 
The practical convenience of the method is that he who 
uses it is armed at all points, not on one side only. Is he 
accused of being a lax Churchman? He washes his hands 
of all dissent, and declares that he has nothing to do with 
non-episcopalians. Is he reproached as uncharitable and 
exclusive? He saysnothing of hisneighbours. He makes 
no allusion to them. Non-interference is hismaxim. The 
system is indeed eclectic. High Church and Low Church 
have been sifted to produce it; but alas, the sieve has been 
too coarse to retain the liberality of the one or the honest 
independence of the other. What the residuum is worth 
let every man determine for himself. 
But perhaps we are precipitate in thus assuming that Mr. 
Southgate would prefer the second part of the alternative 
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which we have stated. Let us first see whether there are 
sufficient reasons for concluding that his own views, as to 
the necessity of episcopal institutions, coincide with those of 
the oriental Christians. We say their necessity, because a 
mere belief in their expediency and lawfulness is nothing 
to the purpose. Such a belief could give no permanent 
advantage to episcopal missionaries over others. It is be- 
cause the oriental never heard or dreamed of a church 
without a bishop, and can no more conceive of such a_ 
church than of a man without a head, that Mr. Southgate 
thinks Episcopalians bound to ‘use the advantages which 
they possess,’ to ‘avail themselves of their proper advan- 
tages,’ to ‘show their own character,’ to ‘use their gifts as 
the Lord has given to them, by a distinct setting forth of 
the Episcopal Church before the Eastern Christians.’ 

The question is whether he regards the oriental notion 
above stated to be false or true. We think the last most pro- 
bable, first, because the other supposition is at variance with 
the view which we desire to take of Mr. Southgate’s charac- 
ter as an honest and a Christian man. With sucha character 
we cannot reconcile wilful connivance at a superstitious 
error as a stroke of policy. It is true the other hypothesis 
also puts him in a very equivocal position, but not one 
which so seriously compromises moral and religious princi- 
ple. Ifhe believes the doctrine to be true, he is chargea- 
ble with grievous want of candour and consistency, but not 
with jesuitical deception, or with deliberately doing evil 
that good may come. As acourt of justice, therefore, when 
a prisoner stands mute, orders the plea of Not Guilty to be 
entered, so we, in the absence of our author, give him the 
advantage of that supposition which is least irreconcileable 
with Christian character and common honesty. 

Another reason for concluding that he holds the oriental 
doctrine is, that if he did not he could scarcely have avoided 
saying so in this defence. Whatever policy he might adopt 
in Asia, where the prejudices of the native Christians must 
be humoured and conciliated, surely in a vindication written 
for America and circulated only here, he must of necessity 
have said, if it could be said with truth, that appearances 
had done him injustice, that although he had availed himself 
of eastern prejudice in seeming to admit that there could 
not be a church without a bishop, he had no such opinion 
of his own, and was ready on suitable occasions to disclaim 
ut. If Mr, Southgate had shaved his head, nourished his 
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beard, and worn an oriental dress, in condescension to the 
foolish notion of some oriental tribe or church, that these 
external badges were essential to the ministerial character, 
and if he had been charged with thereby casting suspicion 
on other Episcopal missionaries, who retained the Frank 
costume, could he have hesitated, could he have failed, in a 
studied vindication of himself, to say that he had no belief 
in any such absurdity, and attached no sanctity to any cut 
of coat or style of head-dress? Would not the omission of 
such a disclaimer, in the case supposed, be looked upon as 
monstrous? And is not a similar omission, in the real case 
before us, a convincing proof that what he does not say he 
could not say ? 

Our only fear is that we may not state the case as simply 
and clearly as we wish. ‘The question is whether Mr. 
Southgate thinks the orientals right in rejecting without fur- 
ther inquiry the claims of any church which has not episco- 
pal institutions. We say he does, because by his conduct 
he encouraged that belief, and because in a pamphlet of 
near forty pages, written expressly to repel the charge of 
opposition to his non-episcopal brethren, he nowhere dis- 
avows this opinion, as he not only might have done but 
must have done, on any ordinary principles of action, if he 
did not think it true. For these two reasons we think it 
most just and generous to conclude that Mr. Southgate, 
whatever he may have professed to think when he left 
Andover to take orders, now regards episcopal institutions 
as not only scriptural, apostolical, and useful, but obligatory 
and essential. And let it be remembered that from this 
conclusion the only escape is in the supposition that he 
knowingly fostered a false prejudice, humoured an odious 
superstition, fatal to the communion of saints and the unity 
of Christ’s body, with a view to the promotion of his own 
designs at the expense of others; a conclusion so revolting 
that we choose, so long as an alternative is offered, to be- 
lieve that he was honest in his folly. 

We have described Mr. Southgate as holding a position 
different from those of the two great parties in the Church 
of England, agreeing with the High Church in its exclusive 
doctrines, but refusing like the High Church to avow them | 
with their necessary consequences. The point of agree- 
ment we have just established. The point of difference 
we shall now illustrate from the language of the pamphlet 
before us. We have seen that Mr. Southgate availed him- 
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self of the universal oriental notion that episcopacy and its 
peculiar usages are necessary signs of the true church, 
or, to use his own words, ‘inseparable frorn a Christian 
Church.’ Mr. Badger did the same; but in so doing, he 
‘assumed a position of hostility to the Congregational mis- 
sionaries, and, in a measure, made his work antagonist to 
theirs.’ This was the natural course for a consistent High 
Churchman, whether Puseyite or not. It was nothing more 
than an expression, in action,of the doctrine which he no 
doubt taught in words, viz. that the Congregational missiona- 
ries were neither ministers nor members of the Church. But 
here Mr. Southgate differs from him, and agrees with others 
‘in thinking that his hostile bearing towards the American 
missionaries is deserving of censure.’? ‘No one regrets it 
more.’ ‘The position of hostility which he has assumed to- 
ward the Congregational missionaries, in the country itself, 
was contrary to my earnest and oft-repeated advice.’ Now 
this ‘hostile bearing’ and ¢ position of hostility’? must either 
refer to the manifestation of malignant feelings and to acts. 
of open violence towards the missionaries, or to a public 
and explicit denial of their ministerial character and rights. 
If the former only had been meant, it would surely have 
been needless for Mr. Southgate to disclaim all participation 
in such wickedness, and he would no doubt have been 
ashamed to own his fellowship and general coincidence 
of judgment with a persecuting bigot. From the pains 
which he takes repeatedly to signify his disapproval of 
Badger’s ‘hostility,’ it must have been something in which 
from Mr. Southgate’s principles, he might have been ex- 
pected to take part; and this could only be a doctrinal and 
practical hostility to the claims of the Congregationalists as 
ministers and members of the Church. The principle of 
such an opposition was, as we have seen, involved in the 
oriental doctrine of which he conscentiously availed him- 
self. All then that he could disapprove in Badger was the 
distinct enunciation of the doctrine which they held in com- 
mon, and the consistent application of the principle in prac- 
tice. Here then is the difference between a High Church- 
man of the Old School and a High Low Churchman of the 
New. Both exclude non-episcopalians from the pale of 
their communion; but the one thrusts them out of the door, 
while the other merely shuts it in their face, affecting not to 
see them, and at the same time regretting and censuring 
the «hostile bearing’ and ¢ position of hostility’ assumed by 
his associate in the process of exclusion. 
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It may be thought, however, that we make too much of 
a mere negative circumstance, a mere omission, upon Mr. 
Southgate’s part, to say what he may nevertheless have 
believed and felt. But nothing can be further from the true 
state of the case. What we complain of is indeed a nega- 
tive proceeding, an omission; but we do not infer it from 
the writer’s silence. He asserts it over and over as the 
very principle on which he acted, and evidently rests upon 
it as his chosen ground of self-justification. ‘During my 
two weeks residence with the Syrian Patriarch, I do not 
remember that I ever alluded to the American Board or its 
missionaries.’ ‘In my communications with the Patri- 
archs, I have never so much as alluded to them, excepting 
when their names were brought up by others, and then 
have said no more of them than that they were not agents 
of the church which I represented,’ [nor of any church, he 
might have added, possessing those marks which these Pa- 
triarchs regarded as ‘inseparable from a Christian church. ] 
‘I have seen many things in the doings of the missionaries, 
which seemed to me of a most injurious tendency to the 
great interests of truth and piety, but I have never opposed 
even these.’ [His neutrality was therefore perfectly com- 
patible with the strongest disapprobation and severest con- 
demnation. How then is it any answer to the charge of ex- 
clusiveness or want of charity?] ‘My rule has been non- 
interference. I have regarded my work as standing by 
itself, and have felt that my instructions would be answered 
by doing that well. But I have maintained in my work 
the great principle with which I began, and this has been 
a rock of offence and ever will be.’ [Yea verily! It must 
needs be that offences come; but woe to the man by whom 
the offence cometh!] ‘My object was not to make it an- 
tagonist to theirs, but to do good im our own way.’ <I 
had not proposed to myself to oppose them, but simply to 
do the whole work committed to me.’ <I had avoided a 
position of hostility hitherto and intended still to avoid it.’ 

Were it not for the coolness and the air of conscious in- 
nocence, with which these statements are made, we could 
not think it necessary to point out the fallacy by which 
they are rendered null and void as grounds of justification. 
Lest any should, however, be imposed upon by the quiet assu- 
rance of the author’s manner, we may just direct attention to 
the absurdity of his disclaiming all hostility, and professing to 
do his own work in his own way, when that way of doing it, 
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if not the nature of the work itself, involved the worst hos- 
tility. When the Prince de Joinville bombarded Tangier, 
he is said to have spared the European quarter of the town. 
If, instead of doing this, he had opened an indiscriminate 
discharge upon the whole, the European consuls would no 
doubt have expostulated with him on his thus confounding 
friends and foes. Let-us imagine, if we can, the Prince 
replying gravely to the deputation, that he had not alluded 
to the European residents in his directions for the cannon- 
ade; that he regarded his work as standing by itself, and 
felt that his instructions would be answered by doing that 
well; that his object was to do good in his own way; that he 
did not propose to himself to injure the Europeans but sim- 
ply to do the work committed to him; that he had avoided 
a position of hostility to them and intended to avoid it stall. 
If the messengers did not laugh in his face, it would be be- 
cause they felt grape-shot and bomb-shells to be no laughing 
matter. It would be easy to pick flaws in this comparison by 
showing how the cases differ as to points which were not 
meant to correspond. But in the main point, the illustra- 
tion is complete. The cases are alike in this, if nothing 
else, that the course of conduct placed in opposition to hos- 
tility is really a hostile one, and therefore the excuse is a 
mere quibble. If the leader of a besieging army, during an 
armistice, should try to effect an entrance by stratagem, or to 
undermine the walls, he would scarcely be permitted to 
defend himself by saying that his batteries were silent and 
his troops resting on their arms. 

But lest we should obscure a clear case by excessive or 
untimely or unskilful illustration, we will state in plain 
terms the fatal defect of Mr. Southgate’s plea. He alleges 
that he shunned a position of hostility to the other mis- 
sionaries, and simply sought to do his own work in his own 
way. Now what was his own work, and what his way 
of doing it? His work was to gain access to the oriental 
Christians (no doubt for a good end) such as non-episco- 
palians could not possibly attain. His way of doing it 
was by letting the oriental Christians see that he possessed, 
and that the other missionaries did not possess, those in- 
stitutions which the orientals look upon as ‘inseparable 
from a Christian church.’ Supposing this attempt to be 
successful, what must its effect be? To exclude non-epis- 
copalians altogether. If it did not lead to this result, where 
would be the boasted advantage of episcopacy? If the 
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oriental Christians were as willing to receive the one class 
as the other, or could be as easily benefitted by the one 
class as the other, then the one would*be just as well quali- 
fied to labour among them as the other. If, on the other 
hand, the possession of episcopal peculiarities gives readier 
access and a better hope of usefulness than the want of 
them, then the success and utility of the missionary’s la- 
bours must bear some proportion to the degree in which 
all other forms of Christianity are kept out of view. 
Just so far then as Mr. Southgate can succeed in doing 
‘good in his own way,’ just so far it must be difficult if 
not impossible for the Congregational missionaries to do 
good to the same objects in their own way. When he says, 
therefore, that his object was not to make his mission an- 
tagonist to theirs, but to do good in his own way, is it not 
really tantamount to saying that he never meant to oppose 
their work, but only to defeat it, that he had no thought of 
fighting them, but only of driving them from the field, or 
if you please, and this perhaps is nearer to the truth, that 
he never intended to oppose them openly, but only to get 
the advantage in a quiet, peaceable, and underhanded 
way. If this is not the plain English of his multiplied 
excuses, they are Greek to us. If it is, let him and his 
defenders make the most of it. 

If our readers are as weary as we are ourselves of Mr. 
Southgate and his sophisms, his esoteric and exoteric doc- 
trine of the church, his tears shed over Badger’s most im- 
politic ¢ hostility’ to that which he himself expected to dis- 
pose of without any ‘hostility’ at all, they will be glad to 
leave this part of the subject and get on to something else. 
We shall gratify this natural and reasonable wish, after 
briefly recapitulating Mr. Southgate’s character and stand- 
ing asa Churchman. We hold him then to be, by his own 
showing, one of two things, a Jesuitical Low Churchman, 
who can humour the superstitious notions of the east, for 
the purpose of exluding men whom he knows to be clothed 
with as much ministeria! authority as himself; or & crypto- 
hierarchist, a pseudo-high-churchman, a believer in the ex- 
clusive jus divinum of episcopacy, but one ashamed or 
afraid to avow it and to look its consequences in the face, 
one who is willing to apply the match or to use cold steel 
in secret, while at the same time he begs hard that he may 
not be regarded as an enemy, and bitterly complains of not 
being suffered to do his own work in his own way, like 
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the madman who scatters firebrands, arrows and death, and 
says, am I not in sport ? : 

Had. Mr. Southgate’s been the only instance of this new 
kind of episcopacy, we should still have thought it entitled 
to attention, on account of its connexion with the great 
work of missions in the east. But the interest of the sub- 
ject is vastly heightened, when we find that this is but a 
single case of a disease which-eats as doth a canker. We 
are painfully apprehensive that this new phase of church- 
manship already threatens to become predominant in the 
Episcopal Church of this country. Some intimation of this 
fact is afforded by the pamphlet before us, in the fact which 
it discloses or recalls to mind, that Mr. Southgate, far from 
acting on his own advice, has been consistently obeying the 
instructions of his superiors at home. He quotes in this 
pamphlet three passages, one from the Instructions of the 
Foreign Committee, and two from the Instructions of the 
Presiding Bishop (Griswold), all which had been objected 
to, as having an unfriendly bearing on the Congregational 
missions. The first merely speaks of the integrity of the 
oriental churches as threatened by ‘dangers from without 
and the unguarded zeal of religious inquiry within,’ a vague 
expression which admits great latitude of explanation. But 
in Bishop Griswold’s charge, he directs Mr. Southgate to 
inform the authorities of the eastern churches that ‘many of 
those called Protestants have rejected and are still so op- 
posed to Episcopacy and Confirmation and the use of Litur- 
gies, that an intimate fellowship and connection with them 
is at present impracticable.’ Mr. Southgate’s comment 
upon this is characteristic and significant. «Is not this a 
plain matter of fact?’ Yes, it is a plain matter of fact that 
Protestant Episcopalians refuse to hold ¢ intimate fellowship 
and connection’ with those who do not share in their ex- 
ternal peculiarities. It is alsoa plain matter of fact, that the 
persons who were to be thus informed, universally regard 
these very peculiarities, as « inseparable from a Christian 
church.’” The meaning of the message therefore is and must 
be, you regard certain usages as necessary signs of a true 
church: so do we: we have them: these people have them 
not: we do not therefore recognize them: neither should you. 
If this be not the meaning, or if no allusion was intended to 
the Congregational missions, there was no more occasion 

or the mention of this plain matter of fact than of any 
other fact whatever. And this being the case, it is a ques- 
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tion of no moment whether Mr. Southgate, in using the 
passage during two weeks residence with the Syrian Patri- 
arch, alluded to the American Board and its missions, or 
not. Silence in such a case was far more eloquent than 
speech. It was much more convenient to let the Patriarch 
draw the inference and make the application for himself, 
than officiously to do it for him. Again, Bishop Griswold 
tells the Syrian Patriarch that Mr. Southgate ¢ will make it 
clearly understood that the American church has no eccle- 
siastical connection with the followers of Luther and Calvin, 
and takes no part in their plans or operations to diffuse the 
principles of their sects.’ Mr. Southgate explains this ex- 
traordinary passage by saying that by a ‘follower of Luther 
or Calvin,’ is universally understood in the East an < infi- 
del, a man destitute of all religion and a profaner of it.’ 
He adds that ‘the missionaries of the American Board are 
careful enough to evade the application of these terms to 
themselves.’ Of this improbable assertion he offers no proof, 
and it seems to be contradicted by the very complaint 
which they have made of the passage, as referring to them- 
selves. But we have bargained not to question Mr. S.’s vera- 
city,and must therefore leave the missionaries to defend them- 
selves. But even if they have disclaimed and trampled on 
these venerable names that cannot justify a Christian prelate 
of eminent station in assenting to such shameful prostitution 
Should the word American become a nick-name, as its ene- 
mies have tried to make it, for a swindler, would a Webster or 
a Clay dare to assert his honesty by saying he was no Ameri- 
can? Observe too the distinction drawn between the ‘ Ameri- 
ean Church’ and the Lutheranand Calvinistic ‘sects.’ Know- 
ing what is regarded by these oriental Christians as the cri- 
terion of ‘sects’ and ‘ churches,’ can we doubt the applica- 
tion which would instantly be made of Bishop Griswold’s 
disavowal? If so applied, it would have all the practical 
effect of the most exclusive High Church bigotry, and the 
want of any direct allusion to the missionaries only seems to 
complete the hybrid mixture of timidity and arrogance, 
‘which is characteristic of the High Low Church. 

It is not the least extraordinary part of this affair, that 
these offensive passages bear the name of the late Bishop 
Griswold, whom we have always been accustomed to re- 
gard with great respect as a truly evangelical and useful 
man. His diocese has also been considered as among the 
most liberal and evangelical in the church. From these 
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considerations we should be happy to infer, that the sen- 
tences in question can have no such meaning as they seem 
to bear at first sight. But when we recall to mind the ven- 
erable Bishop’s violent attempt to find the details of episco- 
pal organization in certain parts of scripture, where even 
High Churchmen had never before seen them, and couple 
with this the proofs already given, or about to be given, of 
a growing tendency among evangelical Episcopalians to 
the false position of a middle ground between the High and 
Low Church doctrines, we are forced to conclude that, un- 
less he merely put his name to what he neither wrote nor 
understood, he was himself a victim of this new delusion. 
This is a melancholy supposition, and we would state it 
with all possible respect for the memory of so gooda man; 
but let his juniors and successors be admonished, that neither 
evangelical sentiment nor episcopal office can protect even 
good men from the natural effects of a false position as to 
the relative importance of external forms and the essential 
constitution of the Christian Church. 

Having intimated a suspicion that this new kind of epis- 
copalianism has begun to spread and is likely to prevail, 
we feel bound to give the grounds of our belief. The 
startling fact that such instructions could be given by an 
evangelical Bishop, and acted on by an evangelical mis- 
sionary,has already been alleged as symptomatic of a change 
‘ of policy if not of principle among the moderate Episcopa- 
lians. Another indication, more extensive but less tangible, 
because of a negative kind, is the growing reserve of the 
Low Church party in acknowledging the rights of other 
churches. The quiet submission of that party to a system, 
which precludes all ministerial communion with other bodies 
of Christians, was as much as they could well explain in 
accordance with their principles, and needed all the profes- 
sions of charity, respect, and confidence, once made so 
freely, to render it tolerable. So that when these profes- 
sions and acknowledgments are silently but generally in- 
termitted, the exclusive nature of the system becomes more 
offensively apparent. 

That this revolution should have proceeded far be- 
fore it was observed, is natural, not only because a 
mere omission or neglect makes less impression than 
a positive offence, but also because the former practice 
of the Low Church party had determined its character in 
the public judgment, and men took for granted, as un- 
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doubtedly existing, even that which had ceased to be ex- 
pressed and manifested. There are but few cases of pri- 
vate alienation, not involving open quarrel, in which the 
proofs of friendship do not cease on one side long before 
the other party is aware of their cessation. To the fact of 
this mysterious reserve on the part of evangelical or Low 
Church Episcopalians, public attention has been called 
within a few months by the Rev. Mr. Barnes of Philadel- 
phia, and in so doing he has done the cause of charity and 
truth good service. It is, therefore, the more to be regret- 
ted that in rendering this service, he has fallen, as we think 
and have endeavoured to point out,* into the serious error 
of confounding friends with foes, and of aiming his blows, 
however vigorous, at random, so as often to strike objects 
which they ought to have protected. This has arisen from 
the combination of a clear and strong impression of effects 
with indistinct perceptions of their causes. Mr. Bames 
was well aware that the spirit of exclusiveness had spread 
and was still spreading in the Episcopal Church; but in- 
stead of perceiving in this a further departure from the 
principles and temper of that church as it was in its best 
days, he paradoxically represents the later corruption as 
the genuine essence, and treats the faithful followers of the 
Reformers as intruders, interlopers, and usurpers, in the 
heritage of their fathers. That the Church of England, 
even in its prime, was chargeable with-sad defects and er- 
rors, it is needless for us, as Presbyterians, to say. But 
this cannot alter the historical fact, that the liberal and 
evangelical Episcopalians are the true representatives of the 
Church in its best days, and that the present predominance 
of formality and bigotry is a flagrant case of usurpation 
and perversion. The English Reformers no doubt erred in 
retaining so much of the Romish polity and ceremonial ; 
but they did retain it, without being Mierarchists or High 
Churchmen, and so may their successors. It cannot be 
true therefore, that the Episcopal peculiarities, however 
objectionable we may think them, are wholly incompatible 
with spiritual religion or with Christian liberality. Be- 
cause a new generation of mock Papists has arisen and is 
growing, shall the genuine Protestants, who adhere to the 
creed and the spirit of their fathers, be denounced as un- 


faithful, or reproached with holding a false position in the 
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church which they prefer, and which they would gladly 
see restored to its former state of comparative purity. 
There may be strong reasons, both of a moral and pruden- 
tial nature, why the truly evangelical Episcopalians should 
sever their connexion with a body which has lost so much 
of its original brightness. Let such reasons, if there be such, 
be urged upon the conscience of the parties concerned. 
But let them not be called upon to leave the church, upon 
the ground that they are not consistent members of it, when 
they are the only ones who have indeed held fast their 
integrity. 
Some light may possibly be thrown upon the case 
by referring to another with which our readers have 
_ been recently familiar. During the course of the last cen- 
tury the Church of Scotland had become corrupted both by 
laxity of doctrine and by defection from the church princi- 
ples of the Reformers. Against this corruption a conside- 
rable party struggled throughout the period in question and 
beyond it, but in vain. Some of the best men in the church 
considered themselves bound to leave it, and many looked 
upon it as the duty of the whole Evangelical party to fol- 
low their example. This they eventually did, when sub- 
mission to the reigning power was no longer reconcileable 
with higher duties. But they came out under an express 
and solemn protestation, that they did so in adherence to 
the doctrines and the spirit of the ancient Church of Scot- . 
land, and because the body which they left behind had 
grievously departed from the same. The truth of this pro- 
fession has been universally admitted by all impartial 
judges acquainted with the history of Scotland. Now what 
would have been thought of an attempt to show, before 
the disruption, that the orthodox clergy were bound to 
secede, not because they were the true Presbyterians of the 
Reformation, but because they were not, because they had 
no title to a place in the Church of Scotland, the only true 
members of that body being the Erastians and Arminians 
of the other party? Such reasoning would not be more 
palpably at variance with historical truth than the reason- 
ing which seeks to drive the evangelical Episcopalians 
from their church, upon the ground that they are not Epis- 
copalians, because they are not Puseyites or Hierarchists, a 
charge equally applicable to the whole body of the English 
clergy for a century after the Reformation. 
A good deal of the error and confusion, which we think 
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we see in Mr. Barnes’s argument, arises from the needless 
complication of the question with another as to the expe- 
diency and practical effect of liturgies and other peculiar 
practices of episcopacy. Because Mr. Bares regards these 
as liable to dangerous abuse, he calls upon those who use 
without abusing them to give them up. But nothing can 
be better settled than the fact that successive generations of 
devout and godly men have clung to these peculiarities as 
valuable means of spiritual improvement. What right 
have we, then, to present the bare alternative of renouncing 
episcopacy or renouncing the name of evangelical Chris- 
tians? Why may there not be a middle ground, where 
evangelical religion and episcopal institutions shall be found 
in combination? At any rate, what tribunal shall decide 
this question but the consciences of those concerned? And 
how can this right of decision be denied without intolerance? 
Mr. Barnes has no more right to say that evangelical 
Christians must not be Episcopalians, than Dr. Bacon has 
to say that they must not be Presbyterians. If Mr. Barnes 
may be a Presbyterian from conviction and on principle, 
though Dr. Bacon thinks the system inexpedient and liable 
to abuse, then Dr. Tyng may be an Episcopalian from con- 
viction and on principle, though Mr. Barnes thinks that sys- 
tem still more inexpedient and still more liable toabuse. If 
there are evangelical Christians who must and will have 
Episcopal forms, as we know there are evangelical Chris- 
tians who must and will have Presbyterian forms, let them 
_ have them, without molestation from Presbyterians in the 
one case or from Congregationalists in the other. Before 
the division of our own church, it was commonly charged 
upon the old school, that they attached too much im- 
portance to Presbyterian rules, and enforced them with ex- 
cessive rigour. In this opinion Mr. Barnes, we doubt not, 
acquiesced ; but would it for that reason have been fair in 
his New England brethren to have urged him to abandon 
Presbyterian institutions altogether and become an Inde- 
pendent? No, he felt it to be both his right and duty 
to retain those institutions which he looked upon as scriptu- 
ral, and so to use them that they might not be abused. Now 
if this was a right of conscience in the case of Mr. Barnes, 
which no diversity of judgment on the part of Congrega- 
tionalists could annul, even though the rigid form of Pres- 
byterian polity was demonstrably the ancient one, much 
more is the same right of conscience indefeasibly possessed 
VOL. XVI.—NO. Iv. * 70 
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by evangelical Episcopalians, when the spirit and practice 
of the opposite party are no less demonstrably a palpable 
departure from the spirit and practice of the English Refor- 
mation. To drive these true successors of Cranmer and 
Jewell from the church which those men founded, on the pre- 
text that they cannot be consistent members of it, is about 
as righteous as it would be to exhort a Trinitarian, who by 
some chance had been left among the fellows of Harvard 
College, to relinquish his position, as an interloper and intru- 
der on the rights of the Socinians. His withdrawal might 
be proper and might properly be urged on other grounds, 
but never on the ground that the Socinians were the rightful 
owners of the soil, the true representatives of Harvard and 
of Hollis. You may think and justly think the old heredi- 
tary mansion of your neighbour to be highly inconvenient if 
not dangerous, and on that ground may urge him to for- 
sake it. But if he choose to remain there, you have no 
right to dispute his title, much less to denounce him as a 
forcible intruder on a gang of rovers who have taken up 
their quarters in the same apartments. In all this we as- 
sume that there is no dispute as to the lawfulness of episco- 
pal institutions. He who thinks them forbidden in the 
Bible stands on different ground; but this ground Mr. 
Barnes, we think, has never yet assumed. And we trust 
the day is still far off when Presbyterians, in their zeal 
against High Church Episcopalianism, shall fall into the 
very sin with which they charge their neighbours, by at- 
tempting to monopolise religious liberty, and by forcing 
that form of worship and government, which they have 
freely chosen, as an iron yoke upon the necks of others. 
The sum of what we have been saying with respect to 
Mr. Barnes’s argument is this, that it does injustice to the 
true Evangelical and Low Church party by treating them 
as mere intruders, and the High Church as the true Episco- 
palians. But now the very different question meets us, 
‘where is this Low Church party to be found? Who are 
the persons entitled to the benefit of those considerations 
which have just been presented? All who array them- 
selves in opposition to the High Church, properly so cal- 
led? Far from it. As we have said already, there is rea- 
son to believe that an extensive change has taken place in the 
principlesand spirit of the body which still calls itself the Low - 
Church, though the very name seems to be growing less 
acceptable to those who bear it. The change referred to 
may be easily defined. The Low Church party in the 
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Church of England has always admitted, as the High 
Church party has always denied, the claim of non-epis-~ 
copal communions to be recognised as Churches. The 
new plan is neither to admit it nor deny it, to say nothing 
about it, to ignore the existence of any other churches, but 
without affirming that there are no other. This is what 
we have called the High Low Church, because it is an en- 
grafting of High Church notions on the Low Church party. 
It isa High Church party in disguise. Its practical ten- 
dency is just as certainly to the exclusion of all Christians 
but Episcopalians from the Church, as that of old fashioned 
and avowed High Churchism. It only hides its head lest 
it should see the legitimate consequences of its own as- 
sumptions, or be forced to give a categorical answer to the 
question, whether other churches are true churches, and 
their ministers true ministers. This is the shibboleth by 
which these Ephraimites may be detected. Ask an ad- 
mission of the rights of other Christians, and they cannot 
‘frame to pronounce it right.’ They can evade, and quib- 
ble, and distinguish, and explain, and any thing but give a 
direct answer to the question. Now against the shafts of 
Mr. Barnes’s argument we have no wish to shield such 
men as these. We only seek to ward them off from those 
who, like Bishop Meade ina recent address to the Virginia 
Convention, speaking of other denominations, ‘love to call 
them sister churches.’ Such men there are, as we can per- 
sonally testify, and we protest against their being dealt with 
unfairly. But how many of them are there? Alas, we 
know not, for the practice of acknowledging their brethren 
has been going out of vogue among the Low Church, and 
we fear that it is not without a reason. This suspicion, in 
the absence of more positive evidence, may seem uncharita- 
ble. But it is not so, partly because a change has certainly 
occurred in this respect which calls for explanation, partly 
because any man can clear himself at once by simply ac- 
knowledging the fact which he may be suspected of denying. 
No good man who believes that there may be non-episco- 
pal churches can have any reason to refuse to say so. And 
no man who believes that there cannot, ought to be afraid 
‘or ashamed to say so too. Let this be made the line of de- 
‘marcation and division. Let the question be, do you ac- 
knowledge any but Episcopal churches? An affirmative 
answer will identify the Low Church, a negative answer 
the High Church, an evasive answer or silence, what for 
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want of any better name we must entitle the Low High or 
High Low church. 

The existence and extent of this third party, and its 
gradual supplanting of the Low Church, as it once was in 
this country and is still in England, we have rested thus far 
on the negative but strong proof of a growing reserve in 
the acknowledgment of other churches. We shall now 
proceed to strengthen the conclusion, which we have thus 
reached, by positive and authoritative testimony. In a 
late number of the Episcopal Recorder, which has long 
been regarded as a leading organ of the Evangelical or 
Low Church party, we find a statement, on this very sub- 
ject, so important and instructive that we cannot refuse 
room for a long extract. 


‘We have not less than four different classes of Episcopalians 
amongst us, who differ with each other on-some points, respecting 
which our Church allows a diversity of views. Asa knowledge of 
the fact may prevent important misunderstanding, we shall proceed 
to name them. 

They are, First. Those who maintain that all forms of ecclesi- 
astical government are equally good; and that the communion to 
which they happen to be attached, has in no degree, an advantage 
over others. These are the uttrRa Low CuURCHMEN ; few in num- 
ber, and feeble in influence. If there are any clergymen of this class, 
they are not of our acquaintance. 

Secondly. Those who hold the great facts of Episcopacy, its apos- 
tolic origin and primitive establishment, but content with their own 
institutions, draw no inferences that would invalidate those of others. 
With the Bishop of London they consider Episcopacy essential not 
to the deing, but only to the well being of a Church. These are the 
‘Moderate Churchmen.’ The majority, we think, of our city min- 
isters, and a much larger portion of our country clergy, and almost 
the entire mass of our laity, would be found to be according to the 
discription just given, moderate Churchmen. 

Thirdly. Those who hold the facts of Episcopacy, and who also 
draw inrerences from them that do utterly invalidate all ministerial 
orders that are not Episcopal, but who are content to hold those in- 
ferences as matters of ‘ private opinion,’ without charging them upon 
the Church; and without at all reproaching those who do not go as 
far in this respect as they do with breach of ordination VOWS, or re- 
jection of our doctrinal standards. These are the true Hien Cuurcu- 
MEN ; weighty in influence ; high in respectability as well as church- 
manship, but dwelling together in unity with their brethren, who 
cannot go along with them to what Bishop White calls ‘ the extreme,’ 
by which they are distinguished. 

Fourthly, There is another class of Episcopalians in this country. 
They are those who hold with the ‘ Moderate Churchman,’ the lead- 
ing facts of Episcopacy, and also with the ‘High Churchman,’ the 
erences that he draws from those facts ; but they are not content 

ike the latter, to hold those inferences as ‘ matter of private opinion.’ 
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They insist that both facts and inferences are authoritatively required 
in the standards of the Church, and that every conscientious Episco- 
palian is bound in truth and honor to maintain them both. They 
may, for want of a better term, be denominated Hyrer-Churchmen. 
With these men originate almost all the difficulties within, and the 
disturbances beyond our borders. They too, are few in number, but 
not feeble in influence. That influence is created and kept alive by 
three methods of procedure, the efficiency of which will be under- 
stood as soon as they are mentioned ; although the means by which 
such a deception is kept up may seem somewhat remarkable. They 
constantly endeavour to identify themselves with the third class of 
Episcopalians above men‘ioned, (the ‘High Churchmen,’) with 
whom, however, they essentially differ, and from whom they are to 
be carefully distinguished. Again, they as constantly attempt to 
identify their chief opposers, the advocates of moderate Episcopacy, 
with the class first named, the Ultra Low Churchmen; who consider 
all forms of Church government as equally good. And finally they 
have learnt from a few noisy Church politicians amongst the laity, 
who are invariably associated with the clerical leaders of this party, 
that sound may sometimes be made to pass for sense, in discussion ; 
noise for numbers, in a deliberative assembly ; and pretension for 
prerogative, in the exercise of official power.’ 


The more we look at this classification, the more we are 
convinced of its correctness. And this conviction springs, 
not merely from our confidence in the judgment of the wri- 
ter and his opportunities of information, but from the agree- 
ment of the statement with facts previously known, and 
from the solution which it affords of some phenomena oth- 
erwise inexplicable. Believing, with the writer that it is 
likely to ‘prevent important misunderstanding,’ we shall 
not content ourselves with having copied it, but add a few 
remarks, to make the case, if possible, still clearer to our 
Presbyterian readers. 

The first observation that occurs to us is this, that the dis- 
tinction between the third and fourth classes, the ‘ High 
Churchmen’ and the ‘ Hyper Churchmen,’ as the writer 
calls them, is one which respects internal relations only. and 
has no effect upon the bearing of the parties towards other 
denominations. If two men agree in thinking that there 
cannot be a non-episcopal church, it makes very little dif- 
ference to him who is unchurched whether either of them 
holds this doctrine as an article of faith or asa matter of 
¢ private opinion.’ Should one of them insist upon its being 
made a test of churchmanship, we can easily conceive that 
the demand might be very annoying to more ‘ moderate 
churchmen.’ But out of doors, the difference between two 
such bigotsis as insignificant as that between two members 
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of a family, who agree in thinking that their neighbours 
are ‘no gentlemen,’ and only quarrel as to the expediency 
of making all the other inmates of the household say the 
same. ‘The truth is, that so far as the recognition of other 
churches is concerned, the old fashioned High Churchman 
and the modern Puseyite are one and the same thing. 
Though every High Churchman is not of course a Puseyite, 
every Puseyite is of course a High Churchman. The des- 
ignations differ in extent, but there is a certain ground com- 
mon to both, and this common ground includes the very 
question before us. For this reason, and because the other 
distinctions which the writer makes have reference, not to 
mere internal difficulties, but to the foreign relations of the 
church, we consider ourselves justified in lumping these two 
sets together, under the appropriate and familiar title of 
High Churchmen. And thus the four distinct classes named 
in the Recorder are reduced to three. 

The next point, to which we must invite attention, is the 
expression quoted from the Bishop of London, that episco- 
pacy is essential, ‘not to the being, but only to the well 
being of achurch?? We are willing to give the respectable 
writer of the article before us the full benefit of this liberal 
language in its most liberal sense. But we cannot dissem- 
ble our suspicions, that it admits of an interpretation which 
would make it any thing but satisfactory as a disavowal of 
unscriptural exclusiveness. To what extent a church, like 
any thing else, may be deprived of all that gives it value, 
and yet exist, or how much may be included in the com- 
prehensive notion of ¢ well-being,’ are questions which dif- 
ferent men might answer in a very different manner; and 
this ambiguity or latitude of meaning must acquit us of 
being unduly extgeant, when we ask for something more 
than this epigrammatic dictum of the learned Bishop, as a 
proof of moderation in our Moderate Church friends. 

In this view of the matter we are confirmed by the re- 
markable fact, which we shall next advert to, that the defini- 
tion or description of the Moderate Church party,contained in 
the same sentence with the phrase just quoted, and imme- 
diately preceding it, is negative in form. The specific pe- 
culiarity of the Moderate Churchmen is something that they 
do not. They ‘draw no inferences’ that would invalidate 
the ecclesiastical standing of other Christians. If this form 
of expression could be insulated, and looked at apart from 
all that now serves to interpret or modify its meaning, 
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it might be accepted as entirely satisfactory. But when 
we connect it with the fact already brought to light, that 
the tendency of late, among Moderate Churchmen, has 
been to this negative position, to the substitution of silence 
or evasion for explicit recognition, and that this change, so 
far as it goes, involves or threatens a virtual merging of the 
Low Church in the High; our friends must bear with us 
if we ‘ask for more.’ They are content with holding the 
‘great facts of episcopacy, its apostolic origin and primitive 
establishment,’ and therefore ‘draw no inferences’ as to 
other churches. But did it never occur to them that these 
‘great facts’ carry inferences along with them, whether 
drawn or not, unless these are expressly disavowed? A 
man is charged by his neighbour with being an impostor and 
with making gain by false pretences. Another neigh- 
bour is appealed to for his testimony, and replies as fol- 
lows, ‘I hold the great facts of my own integrity and honesty. 
Content with these I draw no inferences as to my neigh- 
bours.’? This might be very charitable if there had been 
no dispute or accusation. The notorious existence of grave 
charges from another quarter gives a new character to the 
declaration. ‘The silence and forbearance, which in other 
circumstances might have been benevolent, is now even 
more offensive than the open charge, because, from its 
negative evasive character, it engenders indefinite suspi- 
cions far more difficult to meet and answer than a palpable 
calumny. The man who, in private conversation, and 
without suggestion ab extra, professes to say nothing 
against his neighbour, may be understood to testify in his 
favour; but not when he is placed upon the stand in court, 
to vindicate a character aspersed by others. These are the 
grounds on which the mere forbearance to ‘draw inferen- 
ces,’ or the determination to ‘say nothing,’ to ‘make no al- 
jusion’ to others, must be regarded as coming far short of 
open and express acknowledgment. And the marked 
agreement, as to this negative policy, between Mr. South- 
gate’s vindication, the Recorder’s classification, and the 
growing practice of Moderate Churchmen, 1s a fact which 
we cannot but regard as most significant. 

Our next remark is, that this classification leaves no room 
for the great body of the Low Church party in the Church 
of England. This is a startling fact; but how shall we 
escape from it? To which of these categories are we to 
refer such men as the conductors of the London Record 
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and their numerous supporters? Not to the first; for they 
expressly disavow that indifference to the forms of church- 
government, which is stated as characteristic of the « Ultra 
Low Churchmen,.’ They hold the ‘great facts of episco- 
pacy,’ and adhere to their own church from conviction 
that it is the best and the most scriptural. They cannot be 
placed in the second division, if, as it seems, the specifie 
attribute of this is a refusal to «draw inferences.? The 
Low Churchmen of England do expressly draw inferences, 
at least by rejecting those drawn hy the High Churchmen. 
They expressly recognize the Presbyterian and other non- 
episcopal societies as churches, and insist on such a recog- 
nition as an obligatory act of Christian fellowship and bro- 
therly love. Now this position, for reasons which have 
been already stated, is, in the present state of things, essen- 
tially distinct from that of mere forbearance, silence, or eva- 
sion. 

The only way in which the old Low Church party, as 
we have described it, can be fairly comprehended under the 
second head of the Recorder’s arrangement, is by giving to 
the latter such an exposition as will make what it says about 
not drawing inferences equivalent in meaning to an explicit 
recognition of other churches. If this be its meaning, we 
are perfectly satisfied, as to the spirit of the writer and of 
those who are like-minded. But we very much doubt 
whether these terms would be regarded as convertible by 
the great body of «Moderate Churchmen.’ We suppose 
the truth to be that different men would understand and 
act upon the principle here laid down in very different 
ways. Some would at once and cordially admit that by 
refusing to draw inferences to our disadvantage they in- 
tended a positive disclaimer of such inferences. Others 
would stick to the negation, entrench themselves behind 
their right to keep their own secret, and refuse to be cate- 
chised. And thus this large class of «Moderate Church- 
men’ would be separated into two distinct and uncongenial 
sets, the genuine Low Churchmen of the Old School, and 
the High Low Churchmen of the New. , 

Such an adjustment of parties as brings these classes to- 
gether under a common name, like that of «Moderate 
Churchmen,’ is strongly recommended by the obvious fa- 
cilities which it affords for avoiding or postponing a breach 
of unity and strength in one large division of the church, 
and also for repelling the humiliating charge of being lax 
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Episcopalians, or even Presbyterians in disguise. Some in- 
dication of this latter motive we think we can perceive in the 
suggestion made by the writer now before us, that the 
‘Hyper-Churchmen’ are constantly attempting to identity 
their chief opposers with the ¢ Ultra Low-Churchmen.’ 
The fear of this imputation has no doubt led some to take 
the middle ground of ‘non-committal’ and to vindicate their 
Churchmanship, which had been brought into suspicion 
through the open recognition of their brethren, by simply re- 
fusing to draw inferences respecting them, by saying noth- 
ing about them, and making no allusion to them. Among 
the troops by which the fortress of episcopacy 1s surrounded, 
there are some whom a portion of the garrison regard as 
friends, in arms against the common enemy, while the rest 
not only reckon them as enemies, but look upon their char- 
itable comrades as unfaithful to their trust, if not as traitors. 
Tired of this mortifying imputation, a part of those who have 
hitherto insisted on acknowledging these friends without the 
walls, begin to hold their peace, and to decline drawing in- 
ferences—nothing more. Open hostility they carefully 
avoid. They never dream of aiming at these friends when 
they fire. They only fire away, and let their comrades do 
the same, as if these friends had no existence, or as if they 
did not see them—that is all. Such opponents are certainly 
entitled to the praise of being prudent if not ‘moderate’ 
belligerents. 

If, in this discussion, we have done injustice to the mo- 
tives or the principles of any, none can regret it more sin- 
cerely than ourselves. We have felt ourselves called upon 
to state, in the plainest terms, what we regard as an alarm- 
ing change in the position taken by many at least of the 
Low Church party with respect to other churches. If there 
is no such indisposition to acknowledge other Christian 
bodies as we have imagined and suggested, it is an error of 
all others the most easily corrected, by a bare performance 

of the act in question. If, on the other hand, evangelical 
Episcopalians are really unwilling to make this acknowl- 
edgment, we think it would be easy to satisfy impartial 
men, that they are greatly in the wrong; that their unwil- 
lingness to make such avowals must arise from the same 
mistaken view of the nature of the church and of the minis- 
try, which lies at the foundation of the system of Puseyism ; 
that it is part of the same leaven which has wrought out 
VOL. XVI.—NO. IV cn! 
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the evils they themselves deplore; that such doubt or de- 
nial of the validity of Presbyterian orders is contrary to the 
doctrine of the Church of England, of all her divines for a 
hundred years after the Reformation, of her authoritative 
canons and official acts, and of her best men at every period 
of her history; that by such denial, virtual or actual, they 
place themselves and Romanists on one side, and all Pro- 
testant Christendom on the other; that by so doing they 
turn their backs on the friends of truth, and give their coun- 
tenance to its enemies; and finally that they thus commit 
the very sin which they appear most anxious to avoid, 
the sin of schism. Episcopalians must see that this is 
a turning point. Other denominations must, in fidelity to 
truth and to God, insist that the churches of Christ shall 
not be disowned, and real fellowship with those who thus 
disown them must be impossible. 

We conclude with a summary recapitulation of the 
points which we have touched and endeavoured to illus- 
trate. 

1. The real distinction between High Church and Low 
Church lies in the recognition or denial of non-episcopal 
societies as churches. 

2. There is reason to fear that the real Low Church 
party, in this country, has begun to disappear, and that it 
will be, sooner or later, merged inthe High Church. 

3. The middle ground, over which the transition is likely 
to take place, is that of “saying nothing,’ and declining to 
‘draw inferences’ as to the validity of non-episcopal institu- 
tions. 

4. The only way in which any men, or class of men ,can 
satisfactorily wash their hands of this defection, is by clear 
and explicit admission of the fact, which the High Church 
openly denies, and as to which the High Low Church 
stands mute. 

5. This refusal to acknowledge or deny the character of 
other churches is, in effect, as exclusive as the High Church 
doctrine, and in spirit, less magnanimous. 

6. Against this spurious and insidious form of Protestant 
Episcopacy, Presbyterians and other Christians are not 
only authorized but bound to contend, by exposing its true 
character and utter inconsistency. i 

7. To include in this condemnation those, however few, 
who still maintain the genuine spirit of the Low Church 
party, and of the Church of England in its best days, or to 
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represent them as less faithful to their own communion 
than their High Church opponents, is at once a perver- 
sion of historical truth and a breach of Christian charity. 


Arr. VI.—1l. The Integrity of our National Union vs. 
Abolitionism. An Argument from the Bible, in proof 
of the position; that believing masters ought to be 
honoured and obeyed by their servants, and tolerated 
in, not excommunicated from, the Church of God, 
being part of « speech delivered before the Synod of 
Cincinnati, on the subject of Slavery. September 19th, 
and 20th, 1843. By Rev. George Junkin, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Miami University. Cincinnati: 1843. pp. 79. 

2. The Contrast, or the Bible vs. Abolitionism: an Exe- 
getical Argument. By Rev. William Graham, Pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian church, Oxford, Ohio. 1844. 

3. 4 Review of the Rev. Dr. Junkin’s Synodical Speech, 
in defence of American Slavery, with an outline of the 
Bible argument against Slavery. Cincinnati, 1844. 
pp- 136. 

4, Line of Demarcation between the Secular and Spirit- 
ual Kingdoms. By the Rev. William Wisner, D. D. 
Ithaca. 1844. pp. 22. 


Usaee often gives a comprehensive word a limited 
sense. If, in our day, and in this country, you ask. 
4 man whether he is an abolitionist, he will promptly 
answer no, though, he may believe with Jefferson that 
slavery is the greatest curse that can be inflicted on 
a nation; or with Cassius M. Clay, that it is destruc- 
tive of industry, the mother of ignorance, opposed to lite- 
rature, antagonist to the fine arts, destructive of mechani- 
cal excellence; that it corrupts the people, retards popula- 
tion and wealth, impoverishes the soil, destroys national 
wealth, and is incompatible with constitutional liberty. A 
man may believe and say all this, as many of the wisest 
and best men of the South believe and openly avow, and 
yet be no abolitionist. Ifevery man who regards slavery as 
an evil, and wishes to see it abolished, were an abolitionist, 
then nine tenths of the people in this country would be 
abolitionists. What then is an abolitionist? He is a man 
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who holds that slaveholding is a great sin; and conse- 
quently that slaveholders should not be admitted to the 
communion of the church, and that slavery should immedi- 
ately, under all circumstances and regardless of all conse- 
quences, be abolished. “Slaveholding,’’ says the second 
article of the American Anti-slavery Society, “is a heinous 
crime in the sight of God” and “ought therefore to be im- 
mediately abolished.”? «The question,” says the Reviewer 
of Dr. Junkin’s pamphlet, “now in process of investigation 
among American churches, is this, and no other: Are the 
professed Christians in our respective connexions who hold 
their fellow men as slaves, thereby guilty of a sin which 
demands the cognizance of the church, and after due ad- 
monition, the application of discipline 2”? p.17. This ques- 
tion abolitionists answer in the affirmative ; all other men 
in the negative. Every party has a character as well as a 
creed. Whatever it is that holds them together as a party, 
gives them a common spirit, which again leads to charac- 
teristic measures and modes of action. If the bond of union 
is coincidence of opinion on some great principle in politics, 
religion or morals, then the characteristic spirit of the party 
will be determined by the nature of that opinion. If we 
look at the great parties in England, the Tory, Whig and 
Radical, we shall see they have, each, its own character, 
arising out of their distinctive principles. The Tory de- 
sires to see political power confined to the holders of pro- 
perty; the Whigs to the educated classes ; the Radicals 
would have it extended to the whole population without 
regard to their intellectual or moral condition ; and we see 
amidst the diversity of individual character, arising from a 
thousand different sources, a common spirit belonging to 
these several parties, arising from the distinctive principle 
ofeach. The correctness of this remark is stil] more obvi- 
ous with regard to religious parties; because religious truth 
has a more direct and powerful influence on the character 
of men than mere political opinions. We not only see the 
great divisions of the Christian world, the evangelical, ritual, 
and rationalistic, exhibiting strongly marked peculiarities, 
arising from the radically different views of doctrine which 
they entertain, but the minute subdivisions of the large classes 
have each its own distinctive character. It is impossible 
that the difference between the Calvinist and the evan- 
gelical Arminian should not manifest itself both in the state 
of their hearts and in outward acts. And who can shut 
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his eyes to the influence exerted by the New Divinity, in 
all its modifications, as it has existed in this country? ‘The 
spirit of censoriousness, of denunciation, of coarse authori- 
tative dealing, and the whole array of new measures, were 
the natural fruit of the peculiar doctrines of one class of the 
advocates of the New Divinity, and especially of their opin- 
ion that a change of heart was a change of purpose, which 
a man could effect as easily as change his route on a jour- 
ney. If again a party is constituted by a particular opinion 
on any question of morals, its character will depend upon 
the nature of that opinion. We may take as an illustration 
of this point the temperance society. The opinion that the 
use of spirituous liquors was in this age and country of evil 
tendency, and ought to be discountenanced by a general 
determination of the friends of temperance, to abandon such 
use, had nothing in it anti-scriptural, nothing malevolent. 
So long therefore, as this opinion continued the bond of 
union of the associated friends of temperance, their spirit 
was benevolent, and their measures mild. But as soon as 
the doctrine was embraced that the use of intoxicating 
liquors was in itself sinful, then poison was infused into the 
whole organization. Then every man who drank a glass 
of wine was a sinner, and was to be made a subject of eccle- 
siastical discipline. Then the holy scriptures were put to 
the torture to make them utter the new doctrine; and those 
to whose ears this utterance was not sufficiently distinct, 
made bold hypothetically to denounce them, and to blas- 
pheme the Saviour of the world. Then a spirit of cen- 
soriousness, of defamation, and of falsehood seized upon 
those in whom the virus had produced its full effect, ma- 
king their publications an opprobrium and a nuisance. 

We have in modern abolitionism another illustration of 
this same truth. That slavery like despotism, in its very 
nature, supposes a barbarous or partially civilized condi- 
tion of at least one portion of society; that it ought not 
and cannot, without gross injustice, be rendered permanent; 
that the means of moral and intellectual culture should be 
extended to slaves, and to the subjects of despotic govern- 
ments, and the road of improvement be left open before 
them, is an opinion which any man may hold, and 
which we believe is in fact held by ninety-nine hundredths 
of all the intelligent and good men on the face of the earth. 
And that opinion may and ought to be made the foundation 
of wise and appropriate measures for carrying it into effect. 
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But let a man adopt the opinion that slaveholding is “a 
heinous crime in the sight of God,” and what is the result ? 
Then he must regard every slaveholder as a criminal, to be 
denounced and treated accordingly; no matter how humble, 
meek, holy, heavenly minded, just, benevolent, that slave- 
holder may be; no matter how parental in the treatment 
of his slaves, how assiduous in their religious improvement, 
how anxious to secure their preparation for freedom, he is 
by the mere fact of holding slaves, proved to be a hypocrite, 
a malevolent and wicked man. Now such a judgment 
cannot be held without perverting the moral sense of the 
man-who holds it. He must force himself to call evil good 
and good evil. The exhibition of Christian character, 
which ought to command confidence and affection, and in 
every healthful mind does command them, must excite in 
the mind poisoned by that false opinion disgust and hatred. 
A holy slaveholder is in his view as much a contradiction 
as a holy murderer; and he therefore, cannot regard a 
slaveholder as a good man. But if, (as what sane man can 
doubt ?) he may be a sincere Christian, to be in a state of 
mind which forbids our recognising him as such, is to be 
morally diseased or deranged. According to genuine High 
Church doctrine,every man baptized and in communion with 
«the chureh,”’ is a Christian, and no man not in such commu- 
nion can be a Christian, or go toheaven. Butasit often hap- 
pens that many in “the church” are openly wicked,and many 
out of it are erninently holy the High Churchman if sincere and 
consistent, must regard the former with the complacent feel- 
ings of Christian brotherhood, and the latter with aversion. 
It is however, one of the most certain marks of a true Chris- 
tian, to recognise and love the Christian character in others, 
and it is one of the surest marks of an unrenewed heart, to 
feel aversion to those who are the true followers of Christ. 
The influence therefore of High Church principles on those 
who entertain them, must, from the nature of the case, be 
evil, and such all experience shows to be the fact. The 
fundamental principle of modern abolitionism must pro- 
duce the same effect, on those who really embrace it. It 
must lead them to hate good men; it must cause them to 
shut their eyes to truth; {to harden themselves against 
the plain manifestations of excellence. All this produces 
an unnatural conflict in their own minds. Their principle 
leads to the conclusion that the slaveholder is a “ heinous 
criminal,’ they see however that he is sometimes a good 
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man; they will not give up their principle nor the conclu- 
sion to which it leads, they are therefore forced to deny 
what they see to be true. This exasperates them and leads 
to the most unnatural exaggeration of what they call the 
crime of slaveholding, in order to satisfy their conscience, 
and justify them to themselves in their hatred and denun- 
ciation of good men. This sometimes goes so far as to pro- 
duce complete moral derangement, when malice assumes 
in the view of the moral maniac, the appearance and cha- 
racter of benevolence, and cursing and bitterness sound in 
his ears like the accents of love. Our country has furnished 
more than one example of this kind, and the perverting in- 
fluence of the fundamental error of the party is as manifest 
as day, in the moral state of the great body of those, in 
whom it exists as a practical principle. 

It is no doubt true that no man’s character is formed by 
one opinion ; and therefore there are many who belong to 
the general class of abolitionists, who are in spirit and 
conduct, exemplary men. This however, is no disproof 
of the evil tendency of the distinguishing principle of the 
party. In many minds it exists as little more than a spec- 
ulation; in others its influence is counteracted by natural 
disposition, by the power of other and right opinions, and 
by the grace of God. But in itself, and as far as it is al- 
lowed to operate, it is evident that a principle which makes 
the man who entertains it, regard and denounce good 
men, who really love and serve the Lord Jesus Christ, as 
heinous criminals, unfit for Christian communion, must per- 
vert the heart, and, where it has its full effect, destroy all sem- 
blance of religion. It is not invidious, nor otherwise im- 
proper, to appeal to the spirit and conduct of a party in 
illustration of the tendency of their distinctive doctrine, and 
while we admit, as above stated, that there are many good 
men among the abolitionists, we regard it asa notorious 
fact, that the spirit of the party, as a party, is an evil spirit ; 
a spirit of railing, of bitterness, of exaggeration; a spirit 
which leads to the perversion of facts, and to assertions 
which often shock the common sense and moral feelings of 
the community. What but a spirit which blinds the mind, 
and perverts the heart, could lead, for example, to the asser- 
tion that in our country a minister, without injury to his 
character, could tie up his slave on Sabbath morning, and 
having inflicted a cruel punishment, leave him suspended, 
go to church, preach the gospel, and administer the Lord’s 
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Supper, and then return to inflict additional stripes on the 
lacerated back of his wretched victim. To assert that a 
clergyman may be a hypocrite, or a forger, or a murderer, 
or a monster of cruelty, would not shock the common sense 
of men, for such things have been and may well be again ; 
but to assert as characterizing the Christian people in our 
southern states, that a minister may without injury to his 
standing among them be guilty of atrocious cruelty, is a 
flagrant falsehood, which none but a fanatic could utter, 
and none but fanatics believe. And fanaticism, be it re- 
membered, is only one form of the malignant passions. 
Speaking then in general terms, the spirit of the party, as 
manifested in their publications, is fierce, bitter and abusive,” 
as might be expected from the nature of their fundamental 
principle. Contrast with this for a moment the case of the 
early Christians. They were obliged to separate from the 
community in which they lived, to form a party by them- 
selves, to denounce idolatry as a great sin, and idolaters as 
unfit for Christian communion. But as their distinctive 
doctrines were true, the moral influence of those doctrines 
upon themselves was good; it did not render them as a class 
fierce, bitter and abusive; they were mild, kind, and con- 
ciliatory. The same thing may be said of the modern 
Christian missionaries in every part of the world and of 
every denomination. Though surrounded by the abomina- 
tions of heathenism, and in continued conflict with error, 
they are not exasperated men dealing im denunciations and 
abuse. ‘The reason why their minds are composed, and in 
the exercise of benevolent affections, is that truth and not 
error, is the principle which controls them. They are not 
called upon to do violence to their own moral judgments ; 
they are not forced to treat the good as though they were 
wicked ; and to justify themselves by saying that in despite 
of all appearances to the contrary, the men and things 
which they denounce, must be evil. If then it is true, that 


* This is substantially admitted even by Dr. Channing, who is claimed as 
the great ornament of their party. ‘The abolitionists have done wrong I be- 
lieve: nor is their wrong to be winked at, because done fanatically, or with 
good intentions ; for how much mischief may be wrought with good designs ! 
They have fallen into the common error of enthusiasts [fanatics?] that of ex- 
aggerating their object, of feeling as if no evil existed but that which they op- 
posed, and as if no guilt could be compared with that of countenancing and 
upholding it. The tone of their newspapers, as far as I have seen them, has 
eee bee fierce, bitter and abusive.’—Slavery. By William E, Channing. 
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the spirit of the abolitionists as a party, and speaking in 
the general, is an evil Spirit, it is a decisive proof that their 
distinctive doctrine as a party isa false doctrine. For we 
are commanded to judge of things by their fruits, 

_Another collateral proof of the fallacy of their peculiar 
views, is that they have failed to command the assent of 
the great body of the intelligent and pious men of the coun- 
try. Every great moral truth has a self-evidencing light. 
To the ignorant or depraved it may sometimes be difficult to 
communicate such truths, that is, to make them distinct ob- 
jects in their apprehension. But when understood or per- 
ceived they are of necessity perceived to be true. And the 
object of discussion on such doctrines, is not to prove them, 
but to state them; to present them as they are before the 
moral judgment of the mind; for the only way in which 
we can know a thing to be right or wrong is by seeing it 
to be the one or the other. No man was ever led to the 
perception of the moral evil of a thing, by arguing from its 
effects. He may see that a thing, indifferent in itself, is 
wrong under circumstances which make it productive of 
evil; and he may have his impression of the degree in 
which a thing is morally wrong, greatly influenced by ob- 
serving its eflects ; but all things right or wrong in them- 
selves are immediately perceived in their true character by 
every human mind, as soon as they are fairly presented to 
it, or clearly apprehended. It is indeed admitted that the 
moral judgment of men is often influenced by their interests, 
or by their previous moral condition. These causes operate 
however, by either diverting the attention from the true ob- 
ject, so that it is not in fact properly perceived ; or by affect- 
ing favourably or otherwise the sensibility of the soul, and 
thus modifying the moral emotions by whose light and 
under whose guidance the judgment of the mind is formed. 
The question whether heretics should be put to death, if it 
could be presented clearly to dispassionate men, could re- 
ceive but one answer. The reason why some affirm and 
others deny the propriety of such executions, is, that entire- 
ly different questions are really before their minds. To a 
Protestant the question is, whether a man in the exercise 
of a discretion for which he is responsible to God alone, can 
justly be punished for the wrong exercise of that discretion, 
by those who have neither the competency nor right to sit in 
judgment on the case. That question every human being 
must answer in the negative. But to a genuine Romanist, 
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the question is, whether a man who is cuilty of an atrocious 
crime, should be punished at the discretion of those who are 
infallible in judgment on such matters, and who have 
full authority to carry their judgment into effect. This 
again is a question which every man must answer in the 
affirmative. The fact therefore, that men make different 
answers to questions involving grave points in morals, is no 
disproof of the self-evidencing light of moral truth ; and of 
the legitimate authority with which it commands assent 
when it-is-clearly presented to the mind. This being ad- 
mitted, we say that the fact that the great mass of the intel- 
ligent and pious men of the country reject the doctrine that 
« slaveholding is a heimous crime in the sight of God,” is 
proof that it is false. For this fact cannot be accounted for 
by saying they do not understand the question; that the 
thing denied is not rightly conceived of, or is not elearly 
presented to their minds. Every man_knows what slave- 
holding is; and men know what they mean when they 
deny that it is in its very nature criminal. Nor can it be 
said, that this judgment arises from want of attention to the 
subject. .There are many things to which even good men 
give an indolent assent as right, which when they come to 
consider, they see to be wrong. This was the case with 
the slave-trade, and many other instances of a similar na- 
ture might be adduced. There are also many things which 
are long regarded as right, because they really are right 
upon the assumption of the correctness of the principles 
adopted by those who pronounce the judgment. ‘Thus 
putting heretics to death is right, on the assumption of the 
infallibility of the church, and of its right to enforce its 
judgments by civil penalties. In the present case the 
judgment of the conscience of the country on the subject 
of slaveholding, cannot be set aside on the ground of want 
of consideration. The matter has been discussed in every 
way for a series of years, and that judgment is becoming 
the more fixed, the more it is enlightened. 

Nor can this judgment be invalidated by attributing it 
to self interest. We readily admit that ifa man is personally 
interested in the decision of a question, he is not a fair judge 
in the case. The landholders in England sincerely believe 


the corn laws. to be beneficial; the manufacturers as sin- 


'cerely believe the reverse. Among ourselves, the growers. 
of cotton honestly hold one system of political economy, 
and the growers of hemp another. It is hardly pessible 
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for aman, whose interests are deeply involved in any ques- 
tion, to avoid allowing his mind to dwell unduly upon those 
considerations which favour the decision, which he desires, 
nor is he qualified to give the opposite considerations their 
proper weight. But we deny that the great body of intel- 
ligent and good men in this country are under the bias of 
interest, in the judgment which they give concerning sla- 
very. They have no selfish interest in the matter. Those 
dwelling in non-slaveholding States, might arrive at the 
conclusion that slaveholding is a sin, without endangering 
any of their personal interests, or disquieting their con- 
science in the least. They are just as free from selfish bias 
in the case, as though sitting in judgment‘on the despotism 
of Russia. The unbiassed judgment therefore, of the great 
mass of intelligent and pious men in this country, that 
slaveholding is not a crime, given after due consideration, 
is itself an argument not to be gainsayed, against the primary 
principle of the abolitionists. 

It may be asked hew we know that such is the judgment 
of the intelligent and good men of the country? The an- 
swer is, that is a conceded point. What is more common 
here or abroad than the assertion that the church and the 
clergy, in this country, are the great enemies of abolition? 
What topic of denunciation is more frequent in all the pub- 
lications of the party, than the corruption of the church on 
this subject, and how loud the complaints that no church 
has yet been brought up to take ground with the aboli- 
tionists? Now we suppose no one, not even an abolitionist, 
will deny that the church, meaning thereby, all in this great 
country who profess to be the followers of Christ, compri- 
ses a large portion of the intelligence and piety of the coun- 
try; and as to the educated men not included among the 
members of the church, it is plain, that a still smaller por- 
tion belong to the ranks of abolitionism. No church (1. 
denomination of Christians) of any consideration for num- 
bers, has adopted the principle that slaveholders as such 
should be excluded from Christian communion. The Con- 
gregationalists of New England, the Episcopalians, the 
Presbyterians, the Baptists, the Methodists, have one and 
all refused to sanction the unscriptural doctrine on which 
the whole structure of moral abolitionism rests. Now we 
consider it, little less than. preposterous to assume that a 
mere fraction of the great family of Christians should on a 
simple question of morals, be in the right, and the great 
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mass of their brethren, with the same advantages for forming 
a correct judgment, in the wrong. 

But_ have not the abolitionists the voice of the church in 
Great Britain in their favour? Far fromit. There is in- 
deed a great deal of loose declamation, and no little fanati- 
cal zeal on this subject prevailing in that country. But 
when did any denomination of Christians in Great Britain 
assume the ground that slaveholders should be excluded 
from the church? We are not aware that the missionaries 
of the Church of England, or of the Church of Scotland, or 
of the Independents, or of the Methodists, or of the Baptists, 
or of the Moravians, operating in countries where slavery 
existed, were ever directed or authorized to act upon the 
principle of debarring all slaveholders from the table of the 
Lord. That is a step towards the subversion of the scrip- 
tures, as a rule of faith and practice, yet to be taken. And 
the day we trust is far distant when this form of benevolent 
infidelity shall receive the sanction of any of the great 
bodies into which the church is now divided. 

Strong as these arguments against the doctrine of the 
abolitionists, derived from its necessary and actual effects, 
and from the judgment of the great mass of competent 
judges, are, we admit they would be driven to the wind by 
one clear declaration of scripture in its favour. Let God 
be true, but every mana liar. Into this scriptural argu- 
ment however we cannot persuade ourselves to enter at 
any length, because the matter does not admit of argument. 
It is as plain as it it can be made. A few years ago when 
a spirit of fanaticism seized the friends of temperance, much 
learning was expended in the attempt to prove that the 
Bible condemned as sinful even the moderate use of intoxi- 
cating liquor. Now what has become of that doctrine ? 
The plain sense of the scripture, like a mighty stream, has 
borne away all the learned rubbish so laboriously raked 
together, and would have done so had no attempt been 
made, able and conclusive as those attempts were, to re- 
move that rubbish by other means. In like manner the 
scriptures do so plainly teach that slaveholding is not in 
itself a crime, that it is a mere waste of time to attempt to 
prove it; and a great deal worse than a waste of time to at- 
tempt to make them teach the contrary. 

_ It will of course be admitted, that what God has at any 
time sanctioned cannot be evil in its own nature. If there- 
fore it can be shown that God did permit his people under 
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the old dispensation to be slaveholders, slaveholding in 
itself cannot be a heinous crime. It will further be admit- 
ted, that any thing permitted under the old economy, and 
which the apostles continued to permit to those whom they 
received into the church, cannot be a crime justifying exclu- 
sion from Christian communion. 

That God did under the old dispensation permit his peo- 
ple to hold slaves is proved not only by the fact that Abra- 
ham was, with the implied permission of God, a slave- 
holder, but especially by the fact that through Moses that 
permission was expressly granted, the class of persons who 
might be held in slavery designated, the different ways in 
which they might be reduced to a state of bondage pointed 
out, and laws enacted as to the manner in which they were 
to be treated. ~All these are plain matters of fact, admitted 
as far as we know, by every man, woman, and child who 
ever read the Bible, until the lurid day of modern illumina- 
tion. ‘These facts are abundantly proved by Dr. Junkin 
and Mr. Graham in the pamphlets which stand at the head 
of this article, and to which we refer any of our readers, 
who have any doubt on the subject. We shall content our- 
selves with merely citing a few passages from the laws of 
Moses, allowing them to speak for themselves. 

What however is aslave? Before determining whether 
slavery is recognised in the Bible, we must know what 
slavery is. “A slave,’’ says the Reviewer of Dr. J unkin’s 
pamphlet, “is a human being who is made an article of 
property.”” And this is the definition usually given by 
abolitionists. The gravamen of the charge against slavery 
is, that it makes a man a thing in distinction from a person. 
This charge is an absurdity in the very terms of it; and yet 
we doubt not that it is some obscure feeling of the outrage 
to human nature involved in making “a mana thing,” that 
is the source of much of the horror commonly expressed on 
this subject; and the reason of the ready credence often given 
to the doctrine that “slaveholding is a leinous crime.’ It 
would indeed be a great crime, and moreover a great 
miracle, if it involved making things of human beings. 
Under no system of slave laws that ever existed , isa slave 
regarded otherwise than as a person, that is, an intelligent, 
moral agent. Those very laws, atrocious as they often are, 
by holding the slave responsible for his acts, suppose him to 
beahuman being. Theabolitionistsimpose upon themselves 
and others by not defining what they mean by property, and 
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by not determining the sense in which one man can be said 
to be the property of another man. Property is simply 
the right of possession and use; the right of having and 
using. From the necessity of the case, as well as from the 
laws of God, this right must vary according to the nature 
of its object. If a man has property in land, he must use 
it as land, and he cannot use it as any thing else. If he 
has property in an animal he.can only use it as an animal ; 
and if he has property in a man, he can only use him as a 
man. And as the use he may make of an animal is regu- 
lated by its nature and by the laws of God; so his property 
in a man gives him no right to treat him contrary to his 
nature, or to act towards him with injustice. If one man 
has property in another he must still treat him as a human 
being; if he kill him he is guilty of murder; if he insults 
or wounds him he is guilty of cruelty; if he shuts him out 
from the gospel, he will find the blood of a soul upon his 
hands; if he keep him in ignorance, he is guilty of gross 
injustice. The right of property, even if admitted, gives 
no right to do any of the things just mentioned. It gives 
in some cases the power to do them, just as the right of a 
parent to the control of his children, gives him the power 
of rendering them miserable, of depriving them of the gos- 
pel, and of bringing them up in ignorance. But it confers 
no right to do these things. It is the confused notion which 
they entertain of the right of property, which leads the wri- 
ters on this subject into most of their false reasoning. “Tf,’? 
says the Reviewer before quoted, “ A may justly hold B as 
property, as he holds his land, cattle, &c. ; it necessarily fol- 
lows that A may justly sell B to be separated from his wife, 
and B’s children to be separated from their parents.”? p. 59. 
He might as well say, that because a man may justly hold 
cattle as property, as he holds his lands or trees, therefore 
he may justly treat his cattle as if they were made of wood. 
His property in cattle gives him no right to use them in 
any way in which sentient creatures ought not to be used ; 
and his property in a man, gives him no right to use Aim, 
in any way in which a rational, immortal being, his equal 
in the sight of God, may not properly be used. The right 
of property is merely the right to have and to use a thing 
according to its nature; and as man has a rational, moral, 
and social nature, it is no more an incident of the right of 
property in him, that these attributes may be disregarded, 
than it is an incident of the right of property in an ox or 
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horse that their nature as sentient creatures, may be disre- 
garded. What men have the power to do, in virtue of the 
relation in which they stand to others, and what they have 
a right to do in virtue of that relation, are two very differ- 
ent things, which abolitionists constantly confound. As 
already remarked the parental relation gives a man the 
power to do a thousand things he has no right to do; so 
the relation between master and slave, assuming it to be a 
perfectly righteous one, gives the former the power to do 
many things which that relation cannot justify. The only 
right of property which one man has or can have in another, 
is a right to his services; Just as his right of property in a 
horse is a right to have and use him asa horse. And as 
the obligation arises out of ownership in the latter case, to 
provide for the wants of the horse, as a sentient creature, 
so the obligation arises out of the ownership in the former 
case, to provide for the wants of the man, not only as a sen~- 
tient, but as a rational, moral, social and immortal being. 
And as the man who on the plea of ownership, should neg~ 
lect the wants of his horse, would be self condemned ; so 
the man who, ona similar plea, neglects the infinitely more 
pressing wants of his slave, as a rational ereature, will be 
condemned by the united judgment of God and man. If 
abolitionists could disabuse their minds of their crude ideas 
on the subject of property, though they might find they had 
lost almost all their stock in trade, they would at least have 
the satisfaction of understanding what they are writing 
about, and might be induced to adopt wiser measures for 
accomplishing their object. : 

It follows from what has been said of the right of proper- 
ty, as consisting in the right of having and using, that it 
may be transferable. It is not necessarily so, as aman may 
have a full right to have and use a thing, when he cannot 
transfer that right to another. This is often the case when 
a certain property is attached to an office or a title. In 
other cases, the right of transfer may be restricted by certaim 
conditions ; as when slaves are bound to the soil. Their 
owner can sell them only on condition of selling the land 
on which they live. The price he receives is not the mere 
value of the land, but the value of the land together with 
the value of his right to the service of those living wpon it. 
In ordinary cases, however, the right of property 1s transfer- 
able. : If Ihave aright to the possession or use of any thing, 
I may give, or sell, or bequeath that right to another. Of 
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course, however, I can only give what I possess; and as 
my right of property in a man, is and can be nothing more 
than the right to his services, that is all I can transfer to 
another; and this right must go with all the responsibilities 
which of necessity attach to it; the responsibility of pro- 
viding for his wants as a man, who has a soul as well as a 
body. When, therefore, we speak of buying and selling 
men, all that is or can be meant, is the transfer of this right 
of service ; a right of necessity limited and defined by the 
nature of the being whose services are to be rendered. A 
man’s right to the services of another may be unconditional, 
so that he may transfer it at any time or to any person; or 
it may be so limited that he can only transfer it when he 
transters the land on which the man lives; or his right may 
extend to only a part of his time, as in the case of the old 
feudal tenures ; or only to a particular kind of service, such 
as that due from a feudal proprietor to his lord, or from a 
subject to hissovereign. But whatever the right is, it is gen- 
erally transferable, and therefore we find subjects passing 
from one sovereign to another, serfs from one landlord to 
another, and slaves from one master to another, and in all 
these cases, which in principle are the same, there is nothing 
more than the transfer of the right of service. 

Another obvious remark which flows from what has been 
said is, that the nature of the relation betweena master and 
his slave does not depend upon the mode in which that re- 
lation is constituted, or upon the time it is to continue. Any 
man who is the property of another man, is, by the admit- 
ted definition of the term, a slave. It matters not, as far as 
the nature of the relation is concerned, whether that right 
of property was acquired by gift, inheritance or purchase ; 
and if by purchase, it matters not,whether the man was sold 
by himself, or his parents, or by a former owner, or by the 
state in punishment of some crime. The validity and jus- 
tice of a man’s title to any property, do indeed depend upon 
the immediately prior title whence it is derived. And if the 
proposition of the abolitionists was that the right of property 
in man, unless acquired in a proper way, cannot be justl 
claimed or exercised, it would be perfectly harmless. Itwould 
be analogous to a declaration that landholding under a frau- 
dulent title is unjust. But would it hence follow that land- 
sholding is a heinous crime? Their proposition is that 
slaveholding isa crime ; and their argument is that one man 
cannot rightfully own another man; that from his nature 
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man cannot be an article of property ; and they attempt to 
sustain this argument from scripture by trying to show that 
the Bible, so far from authorizing one man’s owning ano- 
ther, expressly forbids it. Having shown that ownership 
in man includes and can include nothing more than a right 
to his services, our object in this paragraph is to prove the 
fallacy of the above argument, by showing first that it is so 
broad as to include all modes of acquiring this right of pro- 
perty, since it condemns the thing itself ; and secondly, that 
when they come to the scriptures, they attempt to 
evade their authority by resting their condemnation not 
on the thing itself, not on the mere fact of one man’s own- 
ing another, but on the particular mode in which he acquires 
his right as owner, and on the length of time he exercises it. 
But if the fundamental principle of the abolitionists is cor- 
rect, it obviously makes no difference how the relation of 
master and slave is constituted. However ownership in 
man is acquired it must, according to their doctrine, be un- 
just and offensive to God. If a man reduced to poverty, 
not knowing how to obtain a support, comes to another and 
offers to serve him all his life, if the law of the land recog- 
nises such a contract, he becomes a slave, he belongs to his 
master in the fullest sense in which one man can belong to 
another. This is what the Egyptians did, when under the 
pressure of famine, having sold every thing they had, they 
came to Joseph and said: Buy us and our land for bread ; 
and Joseph gave them bread and said, Behold I have bought 
you and your land for Pharaoh. Here is an instance of 
the relation of master and slave constituted by voluntary 
contract. And there are numerous cases of a like kind, 
recorded in scripture on a less extensive scale. Now sup- 
pose that a man who had in this way acquired the right of 
property to a number of men, should asa gift or for money, 
transfer that right to another, would its nature be altered 
by the transfer? Would the men be more slaves in the 
second case than in the former? Would the first master be 
entitled to lift clean hands to God, and the second be a man- 
stealer, and*every thing else that abolitionists ca]l slave- 
holders? It is perfectly obvious that the nature of the rela- 
tion, or their principle, does not depend on the mode in 
which it is constituted. Ifa man sell himself he isas much 
a slave, asif sold by another man, and consequently the 
abolitionists cannot evade the authority of the sacred scrip- 
tures, by saying, (though without evidence) that the slaves 
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the Israelites were permitted to hold, sold themselves. 
Suppose they did, their masters were still slaveholders, and 
therefore, according to their doctrine, guilty of a heinous 
crime against God. 

Nor does the nature of the relation between master and 
slave-depend on the length of time for which it is to con- 
tinue. A man sold fora term of years is as much a slave, 
as aman sold for life. This is evident from the definition of 
the word slave, as one who belongs to another ; from the 
usage of scripture and of human laws on the subject. In 
most of the states in which slavery has been abolished, it 
was enacted that slaves born after a certain year should be 
free at the age of twenty-one or twenty-five years. Until 
that age they were slaves; subject to all the laws relating 
to that class of persons. It hence follows, that if the Bible 
sanctioned slaveholding for a term of years, it sanctioned 
what abolitionists condemn asa heinous crime. The va- 
lidity of the argument therefore, against the abolitionists, 
drawn from the laws of Moses, does not depend on the 
question whether the slaves there spoken of sold themselves, 
or whether their bondage was perpetual or ceased at the 
year of Jubilee. If they were sold so as to belong to ano- 
ther man for life or for a term of years, they were for the 
time being slaves. 

If the abolitionists turn round and say their arguments 
are directed against involuntary and perpetual bondage, 
we answer, 1. That such is not the fact. Their denuncia- 
tions are directed against slaveholding, against making men 
property, an article of traffic to be bought and sold. But 
a slave who sold himself, as the Egyptians did, may be 
sold by his master for life or a term of years, as well as a 
man who was born a slave. And, therefore, their argu- 
ments are not in point of fact confined to slavery which is 
involuntary and perpetual. 2.. In a multitude of cases 
in our own country and elsewhere, slaves prefer to remain 
the property of their masters, secure of an abundant sup- 
port, when in health, and of a comfortable maintenance in _ 
sickness and old age. In all such cases, slaveholding ‘is not 
a heinous crime, if involuntary bondage alone is slavery. 
Yet it is notorious that the class of slaveholders whose 
slaves prefer to remain such, are not exempted from the 
denunciations of the abolitionists. They are considered as 
holding an unlawful relation to their fellow men, as much 
as though they were living in adultery or in any other 
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acknowledged crime. The very question as stated by the 
abolitionists is, whether those professing Christians who 
hold slaves are guilty of a sin which calls for the censure 
of the church? 3. This change of position is of course a 
concession that slaveholding is not in itself a sin. A man 
may be an article of property, he may be bought and sold, 
he may be a slave, provided he only consents to be so. 
Slaveholding then is like landholding, right or wrong ac- 
cording to circumstances. The propriety of both depend 
on the validity of the title. It is sinful for a man to keep 
possession of a piece of land, to which he has no other title 
than force or fraud; and it is sinful for one man to hold 
7g another as a slave unless he has a legitimate title to his ser- 
y vices. The whole question now is, what is a legitimate 
title? Abolitionists are forced, inconsistently indeed, to 
admit that consent of parties confers a good title. But 
can such title be acquired in no other way? A full an- 
; swer to that question would require a thorough examina- 
4 tion of the origin of the right of property, and of the cir- 
cumstances which rightfully give one mana claim, more 
or less extended, to the services of another. Such an ex- 
amination however, the present occasion forbids, and our 
object does not demand it. It is enough to remark, 1. That 
, the validity of the present title of a man to his property 
does not depend on the validity of the title of the original 
7 possessor from whom the right is derived. ‘That is to say, 


4 the title which the people of this country have to their 
fies farms, does not depend upon the question whether the 
% Pope and the sovereigns of Europe had a right to take this 
, country from the Indians, and give it to whom they 
; pleased. Most landholders in New Jersey trace their 


a titles to the giftwby Charles the H. to the Duke of York. 

If it be admitted that Charles had no valid right to the soil, 
and therefore could convey none to his brother, nor his 
eS prother to the original proprietors who purchased from him, * 
ae = it would not follow that the title of the present holders of 
oa the soil is invalid or unrighteous. Neither does it follow 
from the simple fact that the ancestors of the slaves now in 
this country, were most unrighteously obtained, that the title _ 
of the owners of the present generation is necessarily in- 
valid. 2. It may be remarked that the right of ownership 
of one man in another, that is, a right to his services, may i 
arise from dependence. If that dependence is absolute and 
perpetual, so would the right of property be. If it is only 
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partial and temporary, the right arising from it, would in 
like manner be partial and temporary. Dependence is one 
of the sources at least of the obligation of children to render 
service to their parents; and the assumption of such de- 
pendence of feudal serfs on their lords, and of subjects on 
their sovereigns, is made one great ground of the claim of 
the latter to the services of the former. If therefore one 
man. was absolutely dependent-on another for support and 
protection, he would be his slave, that is, he would be 
righteously bound to render him service. This remark is 
made simply as indicating one of the ways, in which the 
relation between master and slave might originate without 
injustice. 3. But as all slaves in this country were born 
such, the only practically important question is, whether a 
constitution of society in which one man is by birth placed 
in such a relation to another man as to be bound to 
labour for him, upon condition of having all his wants as 
a human being adequately supplied, is necessarily sinful? 
That question cannot be answered in the aflirmative, with- 
out asserting that it is sinful to have the relative position of 
men in society determined by the accident of birth. And 
this latter position cannot be maintained, without contra- 
dicting the Bible and the common judgment of mankind. 
By divine appointment under the old dispensation one 
man was born High Priest, the most important position in 
the community, another an ordinary priest, another a 
simple Levite, another a layman, who could never attain 
to the privileges of the other classes, and another a hewer 
of wood and drawer of water. Such an arrangement can- 
not in itself be sinful, because God ordained it; nor does 


_ the light of nature contradict this decision of the word of 


God. In some states of society this might be the best 
method of distributing the various classes of the commu- 
nity, in others it might be highly injurious. It is therefore 
neither forbidden nor commanded. Men are left at liberty 


to determine the mode in which society shall be constituted, 


Ve 


guided by the peculiar circumstances of the community, 
and the immutable obligation to adopt that method which 
is for the general good. Moreover, neither the church nor 
world has ever maintained that hereditary monarchy and he- 
reditary nobility, were in their own nature sinful, so that no 
man can be amonarch or a noble without committing a 
heinous crime in the sight of God. And even if the mon- 
arch were possessed of irresponsible power over the pro- 
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perty and lives of his subjects, undesirable and impossible 
as such a form of government would be, in an advanced 
state of society, it would not in its nature be sinful. Even 
Mr. Birney, the abolitioy candidate for the Presidency, has 
admitted that his conscience would allow him to possess 
the unlimited power of a Roman Emperor, though it would 
direct him to use that power for the benefit of his subjects. 
But if the word of God does not condemn as sinful either 
the possession of unlimited power, or the designation by the 
accident of birth, of the person who is to hold it; then it is 
admitted that it is not necessarily sinful that one man should 
by birth be assigned to the rank of king, noble, or master, 
and another to that of subject, commoner, or slave. As 
this diversity of condition among men has always existed, 
as there has always been masters and servants, if there is 
nothing sinful in the nature of the relation, neither is there 
in its being determined by birth. 

Does then, the word of God sanction this relation? Did 
it permit the Israelites to own men, to buy and sell them? 
If so, then no man. who can bow his heart and conscience 
to the authority of God, can pronounce slaveholding to be 
a heinous crime. It is conceded that the heathen by whom 
these patriarchs and their descendants were surrounded, 
were slaveholders in the strictest sense of the term. This 
was the case with the Egyptians, the Midianites, and the 
inhabitants of Canaan. ‘The Reviewer of Dr. Junkin, al- 
lows that Joseph in the house of Potiphar was proper- 
ly called a Hebrew slave, and that the servants given 
by Abimelech to Abraham were slaves, since Abimelech 
was a heathen. But on what evidence does this conviction 
rest that the heathen of that age were slaveholders? It 
rests on the fact that the scriptures speak of their having, 
buying, selling, and giving away men as servants. ‘This is 
regarded as sufficient. But all this is recorded of the Patri- 
archs and of the Hebrews under Moses. Abraham is spo- 
ken of as having men servants and maid servants, they are 
enumerated as a part of his possessions ; he is said to have 
received slaves as a present: Abimelech took sheep and 
oxen, and men servants and maid servants and gave them 
unto Abraham. Gen. xx. 14. Pharaoh had before made 
him a similar gift, for it is said, he entreated Abram well 
for Sarah’s sake, and he had sheep, and oxen, and he asses, 
and men servants, and maid servants. He circumcised 
«all that were bought with his money.’ Hagar was his 
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bond-woman, and as such is contrasted with Sarah who 
was a free woman. All that the apostle says of this case 
in Gal. iv. 21-31, depends for its significancy on the fact 
that Hagar was a slave, to whom could be applied the 
phrase éis dovdsiov yewdion, “gendering to bondage.”? How 
could it be said, “She is in bondage with-her children,” 
but on the assumption that she was a slave, and that 
the children of a slave mother were born in bondage? 
This is the very point of the apostle’s illustration. So in later 
times we hear of the Hebrews having, buying, and selling 
slaves, for a slave isa man who may be bought and sold. 
In Numbers xxxi. 26 et seqq. we have an account of the 
distribution of the spoil taken from the Midianites, among 
whom women and children are enumerated, and which 
were given in certain proportions to the conquerors. This 
is a narrative, which if found in any other book, would be 
universally understood as teaching that these captives were 
slaves. And there is no reason why it should not be so 
understood here. As we have in this case one of the ways 
in which the Hebrews were allowed by God to acquire 
slaves, so we hear of their possessing them, and buying 
and selling them. In Lev. xxii. 10, 11, it is said, “ A so- 
journer of a priest, or an hired servant, shall not eat of 
the holy thing. But if the priest buy any, soul with his 
money he shall eat of it, and he that is born in his house, 
they shall eat of it’ The precision of modern language 
could not distinguish more accurately between a free ser- 
vant and a slave, than is done in this passage. The law 
respecting the Passover was of the same kind. “ There 
shall no stranger eat thereof; but every man’s servant that 
is bought with money, when thou hast circumcised him, 
then he shall eat thereof,’ Ex. xii. 43,44. Being’ thus 
bought, these slaves, were by the law of Moses regarded as 
the property of their masters. ‘They are called money, 
possession. If a man smite his servant, if he died under 
his hand, the master was to be punished, if he continued a 
day or two the owner was not punished, for the servant 
was his money, Ex. xxi. 21. The right of masters to sell 
their slaves is constantly assumed. Itis implied in the right 
to buy, which supposes a sale. It is implied in the very 
nature of the relation as the slave was the money, the pos- 
session, the inheritance of the master. It is implied in the 
restrictions which are imposed upon the right, a man could 
not sell a female slave whom he had humbled, “ thou shalt 
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not make merchandize of her because thou hast humbled. 
her,’ Deut. xxi. 14. Nor could he sell her to a foreign 
nation, Ex. xxi. 8. If a master wounded a slave he could 
not sell him, he must let him go free without money, Ex. 
em 

The clearest and most explicit enactments on this whole 
subject are found in Lev. xxv. 39—46. “If thy brother 
that dwelleth by thee be waxen poor, and be sold unto 
thee ; thou shalt not compel him to serve asa bond servant ; 
but as an hired servant, and «s a sojourner shall he be with 
thee, and shall serve thee unto the year of jubilee: and 
then shall he depart from thee, Jofh he and his children 
with him, and shall return unto his own family, and unto 
the possession of his father shall he return. For they are 
my servants which I brought forth out of the land of Egypt; 
they shall not be sold as bondmen. Thow shalt not rule 
over him with rigour, but shalt fear thy God. Both thy 
bondmen, and thy bondmaids, which thou shalt have, 
shall be of the heathen that are round about you; of them 
shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids. Moreover of the 
children of the strangers that do sojourn among you, of 
them shall ye buy, and of their families that are with you, 
which they begat in your land; and they shall be your 
possession. And ye shall take them as an inheritance for 
your children after you, to inherit them for a possession. 
They shall be your bondmen forever; but over your bre- 
thren the children of Israel, ye shall not rule over one ano- 
ther with rigour.” 

We do not know how this passage can be rendered 
plainer than it is, nor can we hope that any man, who is 
in such a state of mind as to prevent his seeing and admit- 
ting that it authorized the Hebrews to hold slaves, could 
be convinced even if one rose from the dead. It is here 
taught, 1. That if a Hebrew through poverty sold himself, 
he should not be reduced to the abject state of a slave. 
2. That he should be treated asa hired servant. 3. And 
be allowed to go free at the year of Jubilee. This is the 
precise condition which abolitionists assign to the heathen 
servants among the Hebrews, whereas it is here declared 
to be peculiar to servants who were children of Israel ; who 
could not be sold as bondmen, venditione mancipii, as the 
elder Michaelis translates it. Of the other class it is taught, 

(1. That they might be bought for bondmen. 2. That they 
might be held as a possession or property. 3. They might 
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be bequeathed by their masters to the children as a posses- 
sion; hereditario jure possidebitis, as Michaelis renders 
the phrase ; or as De Wette translates it to the letter: Ihr 
méget sie vererben auf eure Sdhne nach euch als Eigenthum. 
You may bequeath them to your children after you for 
a possession. 4. This bondage was perpetual._They shall 
be your bendmen forever. One of the points of distinction 
between the two classes was, that the former could not be 
sold in perpetuity, the latter might. As the land of a He- 
brew could not be alienated, 80 his person could not be re- 
duced to perpetual bondage. At the year of jubilee he 
was to go free, and his inheritance reverted to him. In 
contrast with this, Moses allows the heathen to be reduced 
to perpetual bondage. Hebrews shall not be sold with the 
sale of a slave, venditione mancipii, v.42; the heathen 
may be thus sold, is the very point of contrast. v. 46. If 
the former passage forbade reducing Israelites to the condi- 
tion of slaves; the latter allowed the heathen to be so re- 
duced. Again, both the Hebrew words and the construc- 
tion in v. 39, are the same as v. 46. An Israelite “thou 
shalt not compel to serve as a bond-servant ;’? the heathen 
“shall be your bondmen.”? What is forbidden in the one 
case, was allowed in the other,* 

If then men who were the property, a possession of other 
men, who might be bought and sold, who could be given 
or bequeathed as a possession to the children of their mas- 
ters were slaves, then were the Hebrews allowed to hold 
Slaves. The attempts made to evade this plain teaching of 
the scriptures are precisely similar to those which are made 
to prove that the Bible condemns as sinful all use of wine 
as a beverage, and that it pronounces even defensive war 
to be sinful. It is impossible to answer mere assertions. 
And the more extravagant the assertion, the more impossi- 
ble the answer. How cana man be refuted who should 


* We copy part of the comment of Henry as given in ‘the Comprehensive 
Commentary on vs. 44—46, “They might purchase bondmen of the heathen 
nations round about them, or of those strangers that sojourned among them 
(except of the seven nations to be destroyed,) and might claim a dominion 
over them, and entail them on their families, as an inheritance, for the year of 
Jubilee should give no discharge to them.” This he says was designed to in- 
timate “ that none shall have the benefit of the gospel-jubilee, but only Israelites 
indeed, and the children of Abraham by faith ; as for those who continue hea- 
me hey Speer, uml If Matthew Henry were living now and in’ 

untry, should we i i iti ini 
i ae iets et see him threatened with deposition from the minis« 
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say, as we know an ultra advocate of temperance did say, 
that the passage which speaks of John the Baptist coming 
neither eating nor drinking, means that he drank no water, 
but only milk; whereas Christ came drinking water ; 
though he was called a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber. 
So when abolitionists say in reference to all the passages, 
above referred to, that the bondmen of the Hebrews, even 
from among the heathen, were voluntary servants, who re- 
ceived themselves the purchase money paid for them, that 
they were in fact hired servants, receiving wages, hiring 
themselves for a term of years instead of for a single year, 
or for a day, or week, or month, who could neither be sold 
nor bequeathed; we know not how they are to be ans- 
wered, any more than if they were to assert, they were 
all ten feet high. Certain it is, the assertion is gratuitous. 
It is not only destitute of support, but contrary to the plain 
meaning of the words, and to the sense attributed to them 
in all ages. Moses found the institution of slavery existing 
at his day, and acted with regard to it as he did with regard 
to many other things; instead of prohibiting it, he made 
laws regulating the power of the master, and furthering the 
interests of the slave. He forbade any Hebrew being re- 
duced to the state of perpetual bondage; he required that 
slaves of heathen origin, should be set free whenever they 
were cruelly treated, and as a punishment for such cruelty ; 
he required that the master should assume towards them 
the responsibilities of a parent, introduce them into the cov- 
enant of God, as though they were his own children, grant 
them access to the means of religious instruction, by admit- 
ting them to the passover and other commemorative feasts, 
by which the knowledge of God’s dealings with his people 
was principally preserved and propagated ; and he enjoined 
that they should share in all the privileges of the Sabbath and 
sabbatical year. In this way, rather than by the immediate 
abolition or absolute prohibition of slavery, infinite wisdom 
saw fit, in thatage and state of the world, to provide for the 
improvement and happiness of men. And by this means 
thousands from the surrounding nations were rescued from 
heathenism, and introduced into the church of God and made 
a compotent part of his people. | 
We have thought it the less necessary to go into detail 
on the argument from the Old Testament, because we con- 
sider abolitionists as abandoning the whole ground, and 
conceding the whole Ne when they come to the 
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New Testament. How they can avoid feeling condemned 
out of their own lips, is more than we can understand. 
The admitted facts of the case are these, 1. That at the 
time of the introduction of Christianity slavery in_ its 
worst form prevailed extensively over the world. The 
slaves are estimated as amounting to one-half or two-thirds 
of the population of the Roman Empire ; and_ the severity 
with which they were treated was extreme. 2. That, 
neither Christ nor his apostles ever denounced slaveholding 
asacrime. 3. That, they never urged emancipation as an 
immediate duty. These are the facts, the inference is irre- 
sistable, slavcholding cannot be a crime. It is placed by 
the inspired writers upon the same ground with despotism. 
The possession of absolute sovereignty in the state, the ex- 
ercise by one man of the supreme legislative, judicial and 
executive functions of government, is not in its own nature 
sinful. If such a sovereign is wise, just and benevolent, he 
may be a great benefactor, and secure the approbation of all 
goodmen. Accordingly, the apostles though living under the 
reign of Nero, while they denounce all injustice and cruelty, 
whether in despot, master, or parent, never say a word 
about the sin of despotism. On the contrary they enjoined 
the duty of submission to the exercise of that authority ; 
teaching that human government, however constituted, was 
an ordinance of God; that the king, though such a king as 
Nero, was still the minister of God, an avenger to execute 
wrath, responsible for the exercise of power, but not for the 
then possession of it. In like manner, though masters were 
invested with greater power over their slaves, than any 
master now possesses, the apostles instead of enjoining 
them to lay it aside, commanded them to exercise it pro- 
perly, to be just and equal in all their dealings, remember- 
ing that they too had a master in heaven. On the slaves 
they enjoined obedience, not only when their masters were 
good and gentle, but also when they were froward ; hold- 
ing up to them the example of the Redeemer himself, who 
patiently submitted to injury. They cautioned those who 
had believing masters, against despising them because they 
were brethren. The equality which existed between them 
and their masters as brethren in Christ, was no reason why 
they should not render to them the honour and service due 
to them, as their masters according to the flesh. 
Such is the plain teaching of the New Testament on this 
subject,and it is absolutely irreconcilable with the assumption 
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that the apostles regarded slaveholding as a heinous crime. 
It is here that the argument of the abolitionists breaks 
down entirely. We have often seen children building 
houses with cards; after laying a broad foundation and 
carrying up the structure with the greatest care and skill to 
the proposed height, in placing the last card in position, 
the whole collapses and lies in ruins at their feet. Thus 
these brethren begin with Abraham, and by dint of 
learning, ingenuity, and hard asserting, make out a tot- 
tering case, but when they come to the admission that 
Christ and his apostles, though living in the midst of slavery, 
never denounced slaveholding as a sin, and never enjoined 
immediate emancipation as a duty, their whole laborious 
structure is prostrated in a moment. The concession of 
those facts, isa concession that they differ from their mas- 
ter and his inspired apostles. 

The solution which they give of the facts referred to, is 
altogether unsatisfactory. They say in substance, that the 
apostles concealed the truth, that they were afraid of con- 
sequences, that they acted from policy, or motives of expe- 
diency.* Our answer to this is, 1. That such conduct 
would be immoral. For men professing to be inspired 
teachers of truth and duty, to appear among men living in 
the daily commission of “a heinous crime in the sight of 
God,” and never once tell them it was a crime; to allow 
them to go on in this course of iniquity to the ruin of their 
souls, is a supposition which shocks the moral sense. No- 
thing but the explicit declaration that slaveholding was a 
crime, and immediate emancipation a duty, could satisfy 
the demands of conscience, in such a case. Men were 
constantly coming to the apostle to ask, what they must do 
to be saved, what God would have them to do, and if they 
did not answer those questions openly and honestly, accor- 
ding to their real convictions, they were bad men. Such 
conduct in any other case would by all men be pronounced 
immoral. Suppose our missionaries among the heathen, in 
teaching the gospel, should, from motives of policy, abstain 


* This is the ground they are forced to take. The Reviewer of Dr. Jun- 
kin’s pamphlet says: “ To have waged a public war against slavery ; to have 
taken the stand and employed the active efforts now adopted by abolitionists, 
would have been humanly speaking, to have drawn upon their heads immediate 
and utter destruction, and that without even the remotest prospect of henefit- 
ting the poor slaves.” p. 109. “ We need not expect, therefore, in the New 
Testament, a direct declaration of the fact that man cannot hold property in 


man ; nor that immediate emancipation is a Christian duty.” p. 110, 
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from telling them the truth, should fail intentionally to in- 
form them that idolatry, adultery, child-murder, or any like 
crime, was a grievous sin in the sight of God, would not all 
the world pronounce them unfaithful? Do not abolitionists 
condemn southern ministers for not explicitly stating that 
slaveholding is a crime, and immediate emancipation a 
duty? Would they not view with abhorrence the minister 
who really coincided with them in his views, and yet 
through fear of the consequences, held his peace, and allow 
his hearers to sin on in security ? Would not, on the con- 
trary, the world ring with their shouts in praise of the man 
who in fidelity to God, and in love to man, should openly 
preach the truth on these points to a congregation of slave- 
holders, even though it brought sudden destruction on his 
own head? We fear however we are only obscuring the 
clearness of a self evident truth, by- multiplying illustra- 
tions. The conduct of the apostles is absolutely irrecon- 
cilable with moral honesty, if they believed slaveholding to 
be a heinous crime in the sight of God. They were either 
bad men, or they were not abolitionists, in the American 
sense of that word. 2. But again, the course ascribed to 
the apostles in reference to slavery, is not only base in itself, 
but it is contrary to their conduct in all analogous cases, 
Slaveholding is the only sin familiar to those to whom they 
preached, and about which they wrote, that they failed to 
denounce. Idolatry was a crime which was more preva- 
lent than slaveholding; more implicated in all the institu- 
tions of life, in support of which stronger passions were en- 
gaged, and in attacking which they could not look for the 
support of one-half or two-thirds of the community. Yet 
idolatry they every where proclaimed to be a crime, incon- 
sistent with Christianity and a bar to salvation. The con- 
sequence was the apostles were persecuted even to death. 
It is not true that they kept back the truth for fear of suf- 
fering. They called God to witness that they declared the 
whole counsel of God, and were clear of every man’s blood. 
It is said that the cases of idolatry and slavery are not 
parallel, because it was more dangerous to denounce the 
latter than the former. Admitting the fact, is the degree of 
danger attending the discharge of a duty the measure of its 
obligation? Must a religious teacher in explaining the 
way of salvation, keep back the truth—one of the most ef. 
tectual methods of teaching falsehood—because he may in- 
eur danger by inculeating it? We do not, however, be- 
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lieve the fact. We believe that the apostles might have 
taught that slaveholding is a sin, with far less danger than 
that which they incurred by teaching that what the heathen 
sacrificed they sacrificed to devils. We need not conceive 
of their adopting the system of agitation, and the whole 
“moral machinery”’ of modern times. They adopted no 
such course with regard to idolatry. But they might 
doubtless with comparative safety have told slaveholders 
that it was their duty to emancipate their slaves. They 
could as well have enjoined them to set their servants free, 
as to command them to render to them what is just and 
equal. Many men without any great exhibition of courage, 
have taught and do still teach the moral evil of slavehold- 
ing in the midst of slaveholders. And even now, any man 
who, in a meek, sincere and benevolent spirit, should say to 
southern planters that the relation they sustain to their 
slaves, is contrary to the will of God, and incompatible 
with their own salvation, would meet with no greater dis- 
turbance than the Quakers have experienced in making 
their annual testimony against slavery. 

The course ascribed to the apostles is not only incon- 
sistent with fidelity, and contrary to their uniform practice, 
but it is moreover opposed to the conduct of the messengers 
of God in all ages. The ancient prophets never failed to 
reprove the people for their sins, and to exhort them to 
repentance, no mattter how strong the attachment of their 
hearers to their iniquity, or how powerful the interests 
leagued in its support. Elijah did not fail to denounce the 
worship of Baal, though Ahab and Jezebel were determined 
to kill the prophets of God; nor did John the Baptist fail 
to tell Herod that it was not lawful for him to have his 
brother’s wife. 

This is one of the most serious aspects of this whole dis- 
cussion. The testimony of scripture is so clearly against the 
fundamental principle of modern abolitionism, that the most 
violent processes of interpretation must be resorted to, to get 
rid of its authority ; and the example of the apostles is so 
opposed to the doctrine of the party, that to evade its force 
they are constrained to ascribe to the messengers of Christ, 
principles of conduct which the moral sense instinctively 
eondemns. This course cannot be pursued without weak- 
ening the authority of the word of God. When any set of 
men assume that a doctrine, whether it be the Trinity, per- 
sonal election, or future punishment, cannot be true, and go 
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to the scriptures with the determination to silence their tes- 
timony, or to make them speak in accordance with their 
preconceived opinions, they wrong their own souls, and put 
themselves above the word of God. Or if they assume on 
general grounds, that the use of wine, defensive war, the 
holding of slaves is in itself a sin, and place the scriptures 
on the rack of criticism, to make them teacli the same doc- 
trine, it is bad for them, bad for the church and bad for the 
country. It of course mckes a great difference whether this 
conflict with the Bible is associated with the benevolent, or 
with the malignant feelings of our nature; but it is well for 
us to remember that we cannot be more benevolent than 
God) and that it is vain for us to condemn, what his word 
allows. And if we at any time feel that the scriptures trou- 
ble us; if we wish they did not say exactly what they do 
say, if we should be glad to alter them to bring them 
nearer to our mind, we may be certain that the fault is in 
ourselves. ‘The more perfectly we can sympathize with the 
word as it is; the more entirely our understanding, heart 
and conscience accord with its statements, the more health- 
ful is the state of our minds. And on the contrary, the 
more we rise in conflict with its obvious import, the more 
we feel constrained to resort to evasions and unnatural in- 
terpretations to escape from its authority, the more certain- 
ly are we in the wrong. And when the pride of our na- 
ture rises so high as to lead us to declare, that if the Bible, 
really teaches this or that, which to all appearance it does 
teach, we renounce it, then we become judges and not doers 
of the law. 

We have repeatedly admitted, though we believe the 
fundamental principles of abolitionism to be false, and its 
spirit fanatical, leading to a censoriousness, and evil speak- 
ing of Christian brethren, exceedingly offensive to God, yet 
that many good men are to be found in ‘their ranks. It 
may therefore be proper to ask, How it is that on a ques- 
tion of morals, good men should be so divided in their judg- 
ments, one affirming another denying that slaveholding is a 
crime? We think we have already intimated the true so- 
lution of this question. They have in a great measure dif- 
ferent objects before their minds. What the abolitionists, 
for the most part, really condemn, the true objects of their 
moral disapprobation, is not slaveholding, but the slave 
laws; and what the other party vindicate as not neces- 
sarily inconsistent with the will of God, is slaveholding, 
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and not the slave laws of this or any other country. It is 
the want of discrimination between these eutirely distinct 
things, SLAVEHOLDING AND THE SLAVE LAws, we firmly 
believe is the cause of a great part of the difference of sen- 
timent which exists on this subject. We have already ad- 
verted to one source of this confusion when speaking of the 
nature of property. The abolitionists constantly assume 
that the incidents of the right of property are the same 
whatever may be the nature of its object. Hence they in- 
fer that if one man may justly hold another man as prop- 
erty, he may justly treat him as he may treat any other ar- 
ticle of property ; if the validity of the title be acknowl- 
edged, it follows that the owner may disregard the nature 
of his slave, treat him as if he were not a husband, or not 
a parent ; as though he had no social affections; or was not 
a rational being, and had no soul to be saved or lost. This 
is What they mean to condemn, and this every good man in 
the world would condemn, and if this was a correct view 
of what is meant by the right of property in man, there 
could be no diversity of opinion as to whether slaveholding 
were a heinous crime. Again, they constantly confound 
what a man has a right to do in virtue of his relation of 
master, with what the laws of the land give him the lib- 
erty to do, or even enjoin upon him. Thus the Reviewer 
above quoted, argues that if the apostles recognised slave- 
holding under the Roman laws as consistent with a Chris- 
tian character, they must have recognised as consistent with 
that character, all the oppression, cruelty, and even murder, 
which those laws sanctioned or permitted. “The Roman 
law,” he says, “ allowed masters to put their slaves to death; 
to extort testimony on the rack; to punish them with dread- 
ful tortures; to turn out the old slaves to die ona dunghill, 
&c. Might the Christian master claim and exercise all these 
legal rights? The Roman law said, Inter servos et liberos 
matrimonium contrahi non potest, contubernium potest. 
A freeman may live with aslave, but not marry her. Was 
this legal fornication tolerated in the church?” He might 
have gone further, and said that the Roman law recognised 
no marriage between slaves, and then ask, whether the 
apostles recognised this prohibition of matrimony? If we 
understand this argument it is, that if the apostle recog- 
nised the right of a Christian under the Roman laws to hold 
slaves, he thereby recognised his right to expose his slaves 
to die of cold and hunger, to torture them at pleasure, to 
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forbid them to marry, or to regard their union as mere tem- 
porary concubinage. If this is a valid mode of reasoning, 
then the Bible in recognising the right of kings to reign, 
recognised their right to throw good men to lions, or into a 
furnace, to persecute them for worshipping the true God, 
and to do all the abominable things human laws have ever 
permitted kings to do. Then, too, if the Bible recognises 
the parental relation, it recognises the right of the parent to 
sell his daughters as concubines, to put his children to death, 
or to do whatever the laws of Mohammedans or Pagans 
may authorise a parent’s doing. One would think that the 
distinction between the lawfulness of a given relation, as 
between a king and his subjects, a parent and his children, 
a master and his slaves, and the laws which, at any partic- 
ular time or place, may be enacted in reference to that re- 
lation, is sufficiently clear, to prevent the two things from 
being confounded. Yet this isa distinction that abolition- 
ists will not make. When they speak of slaveholding as a 
sin, they mean that it is a sin to do what the slave laws of 
the south permit to be done; to separate parents and chil- 
dren, or husbands and wives; to treat slaves with injustice 
and cruelty; to prevent their learning to read the word of 
God, or attending the preaching of the gospel. And when 
any man asserts that slaveholding is not a crime, they con- 
sider him as saying that it is not a sin thus to trample on 
the dearest rights of our fellow men. The very title of the 
book to which we have so often referred, is, “ A Review of 
Dr. Junkin’s Synodical Speech in defence of American 
Slavery.” Dr. Junkin’s speech however, is simply an ar- 
gument to prove that slaveholding is not a crime, and there- 
fore that “ believing masters ought not to be excommunica- 
ted from the church of God.” This is called a defence of 
American Slavery! i.e. of the whole system of slave laws 
now in force in this country! There is no help for men, 
who will act thus. May not aman in England maintain 
that landholding is no sin, without defending all the Eng- 
lish laws of entail and primogeniture, which relate to lands? 
May he not teach that it is right to hold property, without 
thereby teaching that all the laws relating to property, in 
any given country, are wise and just? Then why may he 
not say, that slaveholding is no crime, and yet not defend 
the slave laws either of Rome or of America? This dis- 
tinction which is so plain as to be glaring, it is of great im- 
portance should be borne in mind both in the North and 
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South. In the North, to prevent the sin and folly of con- 
demning all slaveholders as criminals, when the slave laws 
are the real objects meant to be condemned; and in the 
South, to prevent those who maintain that slaveholding is 
no sin, from thinking it necessary to defend, and from ex- 
pecting others to defend the existing laws in relation to that 
subject. 

We utterly repudiate the charge that we are the advo- 
cates of the slave laws of the South, because we hold that 
slaveholding is not in itself a crime. We deny that such a 
charge is sustained by any thing we have said; we deny 
that southern Christians even defend the laws which are 
now in force with regard to the slaves. We know, for ex- 
ample, that the law which forbids slaves being taught to 
read, is in a multitude of cases, openly disregarded. Within 
ten days, a gentleman from South Carolina, told us that ev- 
ery slave that he had could both read and write, and that 
he never gave himself the least concern about the law 
which forbids the instruction of the blacks. .To show how 
unreasonable is the clamour of abolitionists against those 
who oppose their distinctive doctrine, we will again briefly 
state what we conceive to be the correct view of the subject. 

By slaveholding we understand one man’s having the 
right of property in another man; and by the right of pro- 
perty we understand the right of having and using a thing 


j according to its nature; and consequently the right of pro- 
perty in a man can be nothing more than the right to use 
him asa man. And as aman is not only a sentient crea- 


ture, but a social, rational, moral and immortal being, it is 
not an incident of the right of property in him, that his 
wants as a social and rational being, can be justly disre- 
garded, any more than it is an incident of right of property 
ina horse, that the wants of the horse as a living animal, can 
be justly neglected. On the contrary, as the possession of 
; rights implies corresponding duties, the possession of proper- 
4 ty in a man, imposes the responsibility of providing for his 
wants asa man. And as the wants of a man relate to the 
| soul as well as to the body, the responsibility not only rests | 
upon the owner, but arises out of the very nature of his re- 
lation to his slaves as their owner, to provide not merely for 
their comfortable support, but also for their education, for 
the secure exercise of their social affections as husbands and 
fathers; and for their moral and religious instruction. 
These are as plainly the incidents of the right of property in 
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man, as the duty of support, education, and moral and reli- 
gious culture, is an incident of a parent’s relation to his chil- 
dren. So far, therefore, from maintaining that a master has 
a right in virtue of his ownership, to prevent his slaves 
marrying, or to separate them when married, or to keep 
them in ignorance, or to debar them from the means of 
grace, we say that it of necessity flows from his right of 
property in them, that he has no right to do any of these 
things, but is bound to do the direct reverse. It is here as 
in despotic governments. So far from the possession by one 
man of absolute power in the state, giving him the right to 
interfere with the religious convictions of his people, to keep 
them ih ignorance, to separate the married, to take children 
from their parents, or in any way to hinder the social, in- 
tellectual, and religious improvement of those subject to his 
power, the very possession of that power imposes the 
strongest obligation to do all he can for their happiness and 
improvement. 

Again, as the possession of power over our fellow-men 
necessarily involves corresponding duties towards them, so 
the exercise of that power is to be regulated by the law of 
God. A king is bound to exercise his power according to 
the rules of justice and mercy ; a parent must use his author- 
ity for edification and not for destruction; and a master’s 
power over the slave is in like manner subject to the rules 
of God’s word. Andasit is one of the rules there laid down, 
that labour should be rewarded, it is no fair inference from 
the admission of the right of possession in the master, that 
he may justly withhold a reasonable compensation for the 
labour of his slaves. And in point of fact, we believe it 
to be true, that the slaves of the south, asa general rule, are 
far better compensated, than the great body of operatives in 
Europe. We believe also that taking them as a class, their 
intellectual, moral, and religious condition is better. It 
is not well however to recriminate. Americans doubtless 
have sinned and are now sinning greatly, in not discharging 
the duties which flow from their relation to the coloured 
people of this country, as their masters; and this sin is not 
the less, because England has sinned and is still sinning in } 
a higher measure, in her conduct towards her labour- 
ing population. The degradation, social and moral, into 
which large masses of the people have there been allowed to 
sink, we cannot but regard as the natural consequence of une- 
qual laws ; of laws which favour the accumulation of proper- 
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ty in the hands of a few, and which tend to confine the bene- 
fits of education and religious privilegesto the upper and mid- 
dle classes. The Archbishop of Canterbury stated in the 
house of Lords, that there were three millions of people in 
England and Wales without pastoral supervision, and that 
church accommodation was provided for one in eight of the 
population, in some parts of the country, and for one in 
thirty in other parts. The Marquis of Lansdowne, on ano- 
ther occasion, stated that with the exception of Spain and 
Russia, England was in education below any European na- 
tion, only one in twelve of the population being in school. 
A public report recently made to parliament, states that 
there are nearly three millions and a half of the people of 
Treland living in mud hovels, having one room each, and 
without chimney or windows. While the mass of the pop- 
ulation is sinking to such degradation, property is accumu- 
lating with fearful rapidity in the hands of a constantly 
decreasing number. In 1770 the lands of England belonged 
to 250,000 families; in 1815, they belonged to 32,000, and 
since then the process has been going on as rapidly as ever.* 
~In 1838 it appeared from the probate of wills that the per- 
sonal property of twenty-four bishops, who had died within 
twenty years, averaged about $300,000 each. This is ex- 
clusive of their real estates. If the eye had the power of 
retroversion, we should certainly be less censorious. The 


: laws of England by which such inequality has been pro- 
j duced in the distribution of wealth, and such ignorance and 
? misery entailed on the lower classes, are to Americans as - 


much the objects of moral disapprobation, as any thing in 
our institutions can be to the good people of England. And 
yet we hear of no public meetings recommending discon- 
tinuing the use of the products of English labour, analogous 
to those which in Great Britain recommend, under the 
patronage of that very eccentric person Dr. Burns, the 
non-importation of American cotton. This however is a 
digression which we should be willing to strike out, but 
are also willing to let stand. We do not approve of this 
mutual condemnation, and only adduce the foregoing facts 
4 to show how unbecoming it appears in the eyes of Ameri- 
cans, for men surrounded by such crying evils at home, to 
exhaust their benevolence on distant objects. 
As then the right of property in a man, while it invests 
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the owner with power to command his services, does not 
exempt him from the obligation to exercise that power ac- 
cording to the directions of God’s word, the master there- 
fore is bound by the principle that the labourer is worthy 
of his hire. And the right to accumulate property neces- 
sarily follows from the right to compensation, for a man’s 
hire is his own, and if it exceeds the necessary means of 
support, it is his own still. ‘Phis right is generally recog- 
nised. How else could slaves purchase their own liberty, 
as they are allowed to do under Spanish laws, and as they 
so often in fact do, in this country. 

It follows necessarily, from what has been said, that all 
those laws which are designed to restrict the master in the 
discharge of the duties, which flow from his relation to his 
slaves; which forbid his teaching them to read, or which 
prohibit marriage among them, or which allow of the sepa- 
ration of those who are married, or which render insecure 
the possession of their earnings, or are otherwise in con- 
flict with the word of God, are wicked laws; laws which 
do not find their justification in the admission of the right 
of ownership in the master, but are in direct contraven- 


tion of the obligations which necessarily flow from that 
right. Ifthe laws of the land forbad parents to instruet 


their children, or permitted them to sell them to the Turks, 
there would be a general outcry against the atrocity of such 
laws; but no man would be so absurd as to infer that 
having children was a great sin. Parents who complied 
with such laws would be great sinners, but not parents who 
did their duty to their children. In all other cases, men 
distinguish between the relation, whether of kings and sub- 
jects, of lords and tenants, of parents and children, and the 
laws just or unjust, which may be made respecting those 
relations. If they would make the same distinction be- 
tween slave-holding and the slave-laws, they would see that 
the condemnation of the latter does not necessarily involve 
the condemnation of the former as itself a crime. 

The principles above stated we believe to be scriptural 
and in accordance with the enlightened moral sense of men. 
We believe them also to be eminently conducive to the 
welfare of the slaves. The principles and conduct, on the 
other hand, of our abolitionists, we believe to be unchristian 
and in the highest degree injurious. If their distinctive 
doctrine is erroneous, then denouncing slaveholders as such, 
excluding them from the church, insisting on immediate 
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emancipation as in all cases a duty, are all seen and felt to 
be unreasonable ; and the spirit with which this course is pur- 
sued, to be unchristian. The consequence is that Opposition 
and alienation are produced between those who ought to 
be united; slaveholders who do not belong to the church 
are exasperated, and become more severe in the treat- 
ment of their slaves, more intolerant of all means for their 
improvement, and the hands of God’s people living among 
them are effectually tied. As the cause of temperance was 
disparaged, weakened, and in some places ruined, by ma- 
king all use of intoxicating drinks sinful; so the cause of 
the slave has been injured beyond estimate, by the doctrine 
that slaveholding is itself a crime, and by the spirit and 
measures to which that doctrine has given rise. 

Any candid man can see on the other hand, that the scrip- 
tural doctrine is adapted to promote the best interests of the 
slaves. That doctrine is that slaveholding is not necessarily 
sinful, but like all similar relations is right or wrong accor- 
ding to circumstances, and when it exists gives rise to the 
obligation of providing for all the temporal and spiritual 
wants of the slaves. If a man owns another he is for that 
very reason bound to feed and clothe him, to provide for 
him in sickness and old age, to educate him and let the 
light of truth and saving knowledge in upon his mind, to 
watch over his rights, to exercise all the power which his 
ownership gives him in accordance with those rules of 
mercy and righteousness, which are laid down in the word 
of God. It is also evident that acting in accordance with 
these principles would soon so improve the condition 
of the slaves, would make them intelligent, moral and 
religious, and thus work out to the benefit of all con- 
cerned, and the removal of the institution. For slavery like 
despotism supposes the actual inferiority, and consequent 
dependence of those held in subjection. Neither can be 
permanent. Both may be prolonged by keeping the sub- 
ject class degraded, that is by committing sin on a large 
scale, which is only to treasure up wrath for the day of 
wrath. It is only the antagonist fanaticism of a fragment of 
the south, which maintains the doctrine that slavery is in it- 
self a good thing, and ought to be perpetuated. It cannot by 
possibility be perpetuated. The only question is, how is it 
toend? All that we are concerned with, is present duty ; 
and that duty, inferred from the nature of the relation, and 
declared in the word of God, is to instruct, to civilize, to 
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evangelize the slaves, to make them as far as we can, intel- 
ligent, moral and religious ; good husbands, good fathers, 
as well as good servants. The consequence of such con- 
duct must be peace, a good conscience, and the blessing of 
God. tee 

If the views presented in this paper are correct, 1t Is easy 
to see how this whole subject ought to be treated in our 
church courts. In the first place it is plain, that for such 
courts, under the dictation of abolitionists, to pronounce 
slaveholding a crime, and to enjoin the exclusion of all 
slaveholders from the church, would be foolish and wicked. 
It would be to trample on the authority of the word of 
God; to shock the moral sense of the great body of intel- 
ligent and pious people on the face of the earth; it would 
rend the church, send abroad a spirit of malice and discord, 
and would cut off the slaves themselves from one of the 
most important means appointed by God for their improve- 
ment and emancipation ; the instructions and kind treatment 
of believing masters. 

In the second place, it is plain that the church has no re- 
sponsibility and no right to interfere with respect to the 
slave laws of the South. Those laws are doubtless in many 
cases unjust and cruel, enjoining what God forbids, and for- 
bidding what God enjoins. The existence of those laws sup- 
poses criminality somewhere ; but the responsibility rests 
on those who made, and have the power to repeal them. 
It does not rest on the church. Christians who are members 
of communities in which such laws are in force, have their 
share of responsibility with regard to them, as citizens.— 
But it is no part of the vocation of the church, as such, to 
interfere with civillaws. The apostles did not call a synod 
at Jerusalem, to denounce the Roman laws, but they laid 
the foundation of a spiritual society, and let the world make 
its own laws. We would not brook the legislatures of our 
States passing denunciatory resolutions against our rules of 
church discipline ; and we should not call upon the church 
to meddle with the laws of the land. As citizens we have 
the right and duty to demand just and equal laws; but as 
a church, we have other and higher duties. 

In the third place, it is evident that the church has an im- 
portant duty to perform in relation to this subject. At the 
North, as elsewhere, she is bound to instruct parents in their 
duties to their children, and to exercise her oversight and 
discipline when those duties are grossly violated or neg- 
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lected. She has the same duty to perform with regard to 
slaveholders. As she would be called upon to censure a 
parent, who was wnjust or eruel to his children, so is she 
called upon to censure her slaveholding members, should 
they be unjust and cruel to their slaves. The church isa 
society constituted by God, to be governed by certain rules, 
and invested with power to enforce by spiritual means, the 
observance of those rules upon its members. Of course 
those who do not comply with the rules, laid down in the 
word of God, as to their conduct, either as men, or parents, 
or masters, are justly exposed to the censure of the church, 
and the church is bound to inflict such censure. As to this 
point, we presume there is no difference of opinion. And 
if we could agree to act on these principles; that is, ab- 
stain from denouncing as a crime what God has not so pro- 
nounced; withhold our hands from the laws of the land, 
for which, as a church, we have no responsibility ; and con- 
fine ourselves to teaching all classes of our members their 
duties, whether as parents, masters, or slaves, and enforcing 
the discharge of those duties by the power which God hath 
given to his church for edification and not for destruction, 
we should commend ourselves to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God. 


Arr. VIL—4 Debate between Rev. 4. Campbell and 
Rev. N. L. Rice, on the Action, Subject, Design, and 
Administrator of Christian Baptism ; also on the 
character of Spiritual influence in Conversion and 
Sanctification ; and on the expediency and tendency 
of Ecclesiastical creeds, as terms of union and com- 
munion ; held in Lezington, Ky. from the 15th of 
Nov. to the 2d¢ of Dec. 1843. Reported by Marcus T. 
Gould, assisted by A. E. Drapier, Stenographers, Lex- 
ington, Ky. pp. 912, 8vo. 


Tur debate, of which this volume furnishes a report, ori- 
ginated in a proposition made by a. friend of Mr. Campbell 
to the Rev. John A. Brown of Kentucky. After a pro- 
tracted correspondence, in which Mr. Campbell sought, 
disingenuously, to fasten the responsibility of taking the in- 
itiative upon the adverse party, the subject matter and the 
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order of debate were satisfactorily adjusted. The proposi- 
tions discussed were the following : 

I. The immersion in water of a proper subject, into the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, is the 
one only apostolic or Christian baptism. Mr. Campbell 
affirms, Mr. Rice denies. 

Il. The infant of a believing parent is a scriptural sub- 
ject of baptism. Mr. Rice affirms, Mr. Campbell denies. 

III. Christian baptism is for the remission of past sins. 
Mr. Campbell affirms, Mr. Rice denies. 

IV. Baptism is to be administered only by a bishop or 
ordained presbyter. Mr. Rice affirms, Mr. Campbell de- 
nies. 

V. In conversion and sanctification the Spirit of God 
operates on persons only through the word of truth. Mr. 
Campbell affirms, Mr. Rice denies. 

VI. Human creeds, as bonds of union and communion, 
are necessarily heretical and schismatical. Mr. Campbell 
aftirms, Mr. Rice denies. 

Upon the first two points in debate, Mr. Campbell de- 
fended the ground assumed universally by the Baptist de- 
nomination. He entered into the controversy with all the 
advantage belonging to his position as the acknowledged 
leader of a considerable body of professing Christians.— 
The Campbellites, or as they call themselves, the Reformed 
Church, though little known in this part of the country, 
have a large number of congregations in the West, which 
all look up to Mr. Campbell as the great apostle of their 


faith. He presides over a collegiate institution at Bethany, 


in Virginia, and possesses a high reputation for talents and 
learning. He was a member of the Convention which 
some years since re-modelled the Constitution of Virginia, 
and earned some distinction by the part he took in the pro- 
ceedings of that body. For thirty years he has been be- 
fore the public, labouring in his vocation as a reformer, 
preaching, writing books, editing a Monthly Magazine, and 
conducting public controversies. He has been learning the 
practice of a man of war from his youth up; and if not 
skilled in all polemic arts, it has not been for want of suffi- 
cient training. His opponent was a much younger man, and 
much less practiced incontroversy. The adventitious circum- 
stances were altogether in favour of Mr. Campbell ; and yet 
we think every impartial reader of this volume must agree 
with us in the judgment that he was defeated upon all the 
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subjects in debate. On some points his overthrow was so 
signal and complete, that his discomfiture must be appa- 
rent even to himself. 

The first question discussed related to the mode of bap- 
tism. This subject Mr. Campbell professes to have studied 
calmly and conscientiously for thirty years, seeking light in 
all quarters, and especially reading with care the leading 
writers who differ from him. And he seems to present the 
confidence of his belief, after so thorough and honest an 
examination, adopted as that belief was in opposition to 
the views in which he had been trained, and maintained 
through the loss of the favouring breezes of popular ap- 
plause which wafted his brethren pleasantly along, as af- 
fording some probable evidence of its truth. This plea 
comes with rather an ill grace from a man who stands at 
the head of a numerous sect whom he has succeeded in 
reforming out of sympathy with all other branches of the 
church, and into complete subjection to his will. The re- 
juctance to part with opinions in which we have been edu- 
cated may be overcome by other influences than the com- 
pelling force of truth. The ambitious desire to figure as 
the head of a sect, must lead to the adoption of some dis- 
tinctive principles of separation, and to the establishment 
ef some Shibboleth, some outward mark of discipleship 
and bond of union. Had Mr. Campbell attempted to cor- 
rect what he believed to be errours, in the prevailing specu- 
jative belief, or to reform what he deemed abuses in the 
existing organizations of the church, he knows very well 
that he would have gained comparatively few disciples, 
. and that over those few he would not have ruled with ab- 
solute sway. To gain the ends of a founder of a sect it 
was necessary that some outward symbol should be selec- 
ted, which might be made indispensable to salvation— 
Whether this be extreme unction, episcopal imposition, or 
total immersion, is in itself a matter of little moment. Any 
one of these might be made to answer the purpose, provi- 
ded it be made of strict indispensable obligation. The ne- 
eessity which Mr. Campbell felt was laid upon him of es- 
tablishing a sect, included in it the necessity of yielding his 
early belief and adopting a creed suitable for his purposes. 
We can discern no presumption therefore in favour of his 
opinions from the fact that these were not the opinions in 
which he had been educated. 

The first question debated had respect, as we have said, 
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to the mode of baptisms. But Mr. Campbell contends that 
there is, and can be no such question. He censures Bap- 
tist writers for having incautiously entertained it under this 
form, and thus conceded an important advantage to their 
adversaries. And he takes credit to himself for having, 
twenty years since, shown that the true question was re- 
specting the action of baptism, and not the mode. That is, 
he contends that immersiom is not a mode of baptism, but 
baptism itself. We must confess this strikes us as a pue- 
rility, beneath the regard of a grave and reverend inquirer 
after truth. It is precisely on a par with the imbecile fool- 
ery of those who think to make progress by arrogating to 
themselves the title of he church. There are those who, 
in defiance of the settled usage of language, affect to use 
the word churchman as the synonyme of episcopalian ; 
but such an attempt to forestal argument by cant, we 
should have thought beneath the manly intellect of Mr. 
Campbell. The meaning of words is not to be settled by 
the pertness of clerical foppery, nor by the demands of 
sectarian bigotry. Mr. Campbell’s great discovery, by 
which he at once takes possession of the whole ground, is 
really of no‘higher dignity or worth than the muttered 
charm by which the harmless lunatic fancied that he be- 
came the owner ofgthe stars. The stars still shine for oth- 
ers, and so baptism is still administered by other hands and 
in other modes than that practised by Mr. Campbell, even 


as there are still other churches, in despite of the self-com- ~ 


placent assumption of the episcopalian. 

The argument of Mr. Campbell in favour of immersion 
is not destitute of learning and ability. He appears to be 
well furnished with the facts and reasonings usually adduced 
in favour of the position he maintained. If he did not pro- 
duce any thing new, it is because nothing new can be ex- 
pected from any man upona question that has already been so 
thoroughly discussed; and if he failed to establish his ground, 
it was because success was from the nature of the case im- 
possible. Had he undertaken to prove that immersion was 
the primitive mode of baptism, or that itwas the best mode, he 
might have hoped for suecess, but how could he anticipate 
any thing else than defeat in the attempt to maintain the 
extreme proposition that immersion is ‘the only baptism. 
Let it be granted that the primitive meaning of the original 
term designating this rite is immersion, still this helps him 

on but a small way towards the establishment of his point. 
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What if this be its “literal, proper, original meaning,”’ is it 
its only meaning? Is it never used in any other sense ? 
If the word is capable of any other meaning, then it may 
have had this meaning in the institution of the rite? Mr. 
Rice has certainly succeeded in showing that there is not 
one instance in the Bible, where the word SarciZw is used 
out of connection with the baptismal rite, in which it can 
be proved to mean immerse, and that its general significa- 
tion iso wash. The lexicographical argument is clearly in 
his favour. 

We quote the summary of the arguments on either side, 
as given by the debatants in their closing addresses, each of 
them having previously spoken seventeen times. Mr. Camp- 
bell thus sums up his thirteen distinct arguments in favour 


of immersion. 

“J. L argued from the law of specific words, to which class bapto 
and baptizo belongs—showing from the philosophy of words indica- 
tive of specific action and from usage, that while such words retain 
their radical form they retain the radical idea. Thus in the case of 
baptizo, while ever we retain the bap we have the dip in fact or in 
figure. No proper exception was found to this rule. 

IL. Baptizo, according to all the lexicons of eighteen hundred 
years, signifies to dip, immerse, plunge, as its literal, proper, original 
meaning ; and is xever found translated by sprinkle or pour in any 
dictionary from the Christian era down to the present century. No 
example was given contrary to this fact. The gentleman laboured to 
construct exceptions from casual meanings, but found not one such 
rendering in all those lexicons. 

IIL. The classics were copiously alleged in proof of all that argued 
from the lexicons. No instance was adduced from them subversive 
of the facts alleged from the dictionaries. 

IV. All the translations, ancient and modern, were appealed to in 
confirmation of the above facts. From a very liberal induction of 
the ancient and modern versions, it did not appear that in any one 
case any translator had ever translated baptizo by the words sprin- 
kle or pour ; but that it had been frequently translated dip, immerse, 
&c. Of modern translations, I have examined many, and though 
this word occurs one hundred and twenty times, it is never translated 
by the words preferred by the Pedo-baptists. 

V. My fifth class of evidence offered, consisted of the testimonies 
of reformers, annotators, paraphrasts, and critics, respecting the 
meaning of baptizo ; selected, too, as under every branch of evidence, 
from the ranks of those whose practice was contrary to ours. This 
whole class, amongst whom were Luther, Calvin, Grotius, Witsius, 
Vossius, Vitringeo, &c., declare that in the New Testament use of 
the word, it means to immerse, and some of them say, 1n so many 
words, “never to sprinkle.” pee 

VL Our sixth argument consisted of the testimony of English 
lexicographers, encyclopedias and reviews, whose testimony sustains 
that of the reformers, annotators, and critics. 
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VI. Our seventh argument was an exhibit of the words in con- 
struction with Japtizo—raino and cheo—showing ,a very peculiar 
uniformity never lost sight of in a single instance ; showing that to 
sprinkle and pour have necessarily upon and never in after them: 
while daptizo_has in or into after it, and never upon ; an argument 
to which Mr. Rice made no reply whatever, and, indeed, no response 
to it could be given. Itis, indeed, as I conceive, the clearest and 
most convincing argument in the department of philology, because 
it groups in one view the whole controversy on all the prepositions 
and verbs in debate. I believe it to be unanswerable. 

VIII. Our eighth argument was deduced from the places men- 
tioned in the Bible, intimating that much water was necessary. 
There is not one intimation in the Bible of ever bringing water to the 
candidates ; but there are intimations of taking them out to rivers, 
and places of much water. Mr. R. could give no reason for going to 
the Jordan to wet one’s fingers, or out of doors to baptize any one, if 
sprinkling had been the practice. f 

IX. The ninth argument was deduced from the first law of the 
decalogue of philology—which makes all true definitions and trans- 
lations of terms convertible. Which, when applied to baptizo, clear- 
ly proves that in the New Testament it cannot possibly signify to 
sprinkle, pour, wash, or purify. 3) te 

X. Our tenth argument was drawn from the principal objections of 
Pedo-baptists, showing that in these very objections there is farther 
evidence in demonstration of immersion. 

XI. The eleventh argument asserted the overwhelming fact, that 
sprinkling common water, or pouring it on any person or thing, was 
never commanded by God under any dispensation of religion, for any 
purpose whatever. This unanswered argument is fatal tothe whole 
plan of sprinkling advanced by Mr. Rice. ' 

XII. Our twelfth evidence consisted of the allusions used by in- 
spired men in reference to baptism ; their comparing it to a burial 
and resurrection, toa planting of seed, and in making it a sort of 
antitype of water and the ark during the deluge. 

XII. My thirteenth, or last argument, the history of baptism and 
of sprinkling, you have just now heard. You have heard that all the 
Greek and Latin fathers from the very earliest antiquity—from the 
very age of the apostles, according to our historians ;—and indeed 
the oriental church always—and the western church, for thirteen 
centuries, practiced immersion. What further evidence can any one 
desire! Now, as I have already stated, if only one of these thirteen 
arguments be true and valid, immersion, and immersion only, is es- 
tablished forever beyond a rational doubt or contradiction, Any 
one of them is enough! How irresistible, then, to the candid mind, 


the accumulated evidence of them all !” 
Mr. Rice’s review of the whole argument is more ex- 
tended. It occupies a portion of two addresses. We give 


it with some unimportant omissions, which do not affect the 
current of the argument. 


“T wish now to review the argument on the whole question before 
Us. Let us, then, have distinctly before our minds the proposition he 
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has undertaken to establish : viz. that immersion of the person in water 
1s the only apostolic or Christian baptism ; and consequently all who 
have received the ordinance in any other mode are unbaptised, and 
are ‘aliens from the commonwealth of Israel!” This sweeping 
proposition he has sought to prove, mainly by the words éapto and 
baptizo. The whole controversy, as he admiis, turns chiefly on the 
meaning of these words. To prove that they are specific terms, ex- 
pressing definitely the action of immersing, he appealed— 

Ist. To the lexicons, ancient and modern, of which he quoted a 
large number. But mark the fact: I appealed to the same lexicons, 
and proved, that with almost entire unanimity, they define these 
words to wash, cleanse, purify, as well as to plunge, sink, &e. Some 
of them, both ancient and modern, defined them to wet, moisten, 
sprinkle. Now all admit that these words—wash, cleanse, &c. are 
generic terms, expressing the thing done, but not the mode of doing 
it. If then, it be true, as all the lexicons, ancient and modern, de- 
clare, that these words mean to wash, cleanse, &c., how is it possi- 
ble for the gentleman, by them, to prove immersion 2 Every one 
knows that washing, cleansing, purifying, may be performed in dif- 
ferent modes. So the lexicons, instead of proving these words to be 
specific in their meaning, definitely expressing the action of im mersing, 
prove just the opposite—that they are often used as generic terms, 
expressing washing, cleansing, purifying in any mode. 

But the gentleman told us, /apto and baptizo meant to wash, to 
cleanse, &c., not in a proper or literal, but only in a figurative sense ; 
and he laboured faithfully to find one /exicon to sustain him in his 
position. He brought forward Stokius, who says, baptizo means to 
wash tropically ; but unfortunately for him ] immediately proved 
by Ernesti and Stuart, that the tropical or 'secondary meaning of 
words is in a great many instances, their proper and literal meaning ; 
that very few words in any language retain their original meaning, 
much the larger number of them acquiring tropical or secondary miean- 
ings, which become proper and literal. Carson, whom the gentle- 
man admits to be a profound linguist, also asserts, that the secondary 
meaning of bapto, (to dye by sprinkling,) is as literal as the primary 
meaning. And the lexicons, en masse, give to wash, cleanse, as lite- 
ral meanings of baptizo. 

Mr. Campbell has insisted, that immerse is the primary, original, 
and proper meaning of baptizo. But unfortunately again I proved, 
that the meaning of words is constantly changing—that few words 
retain their primary or original meanings. Moreover, the lexicons 
do give to wash, to cleanse, as the jirst, the primary meaning of 
baptizo, as used by the Jews and inspired writers. The lexicons 
therefore, though he so much relied on them, have all failed him. 
But, he says, they were all, Pedo-baptists, and were often in error! 
Right or wrong, they give to these words precisely the definition for 
which I contend. They are with me! 

2nd. His second appeal was to the classics. He had very learnedly 
taught us, that all specific words, having a leading syllable, retain 
their original idea, and therefore wherever we should find bap, as in 
bapto, we would also find the idea of dipping. He was again unfor- 
tunate. I turned to a few passages in the classics, and found bapto 
used to express the dyeing of a garment by the dropping of the co- 
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louring fluid, the dyeing of the beard, the hair, the colouring of the 
face, the staining of the hands, the colouring of a lake, &c., all by 
the application of the fluid to the person or thing, not by dipping. 
In all these instances, and others, we found the syllable dap, and 
even dapto itself, where there was no dipping, no immersing. 

But, said the gentleman, dapto, in these instances, expresses not 
the dropping, smearing, &c., but the effect. The effect! The effect 
of what? ‘The effect of dipping, immersing ? No; for there was 
no dipping, no immersing in the case. It must, then, express the 
effect of dropping, wetting, smearing. Then where is the immer- 
sing? And if bapto will express the effect of the dropping of a 
colouring fluid, why not also the effect of a colourless fluid—wetting ? 
Mr. Campbell responds again, these are figurative meanings of the 
word. No, says Mr. Carson, his profound linguist; they are as lite- 
ral as the primary meaning. So that the classical usage of bapto 
- cannot help the cause of immersion; and since dapto and baptizo are 
admitted to have the same meaning, at least so far as mode is con- 
cermmed, Japtizo must also be given up. 

I, however, went with my friend to the classics to ascertain their 
usage in regard to baptizo. I found it, in four-fifths of the instances 
supposed to favour immersion, meaning to sink, and so translated by 
Mr. Carson, Dr. Gale, and by the gentleman himself! I found it 
constantly used to signify the sinking of ships, the sinking of animals 
and men under water, the flowing of water over land; and I proved 
that Dr. Gale, one of the most learned and zealous immersionists 
whilst commenting on one of these difficult passages in the classics, 
admitted that baptize did not necessarily express the action of putting 
under water—the very thing and the only thing Mr. Campbell was 
labouring to prove by it!!! The Doctor had found a placein which 
baptizo was employed, where it was perfectly certain there could be 
no action of dipping, or of any other kind. I produced a passage 
from Plutarch, in which he spoke of a Roman general who, when 
dying of his wounds, baptized (aptisas) his hand with his blood, and 
wrote ona trophy. In this instance every one sees, at once, there 
could be no immersion—nothing more than a wetting of a finger or 
writing instrument. Yetthe hand was baptized. I produced also a 
quotation from Hippocrates, where he directed, concerning a blister- 
plaster, that it should be baptized (aptizein) with breast-milk and 
Egyptian ointment. 

3d. The gentleman’s third appeal was to the translations ; and he 
informed us, they were almost, if not quite all, in favour of immer- 
sion. 

He commenced with the venerable old Peshito Syriac, the oldest 
and one of the best translations in the world, made, if our immer- 
sionist friends are to be believed, before pouring and sprinkling were 
known. Ihappened to have the Syriac Testament and Schaat’s lex- 
icon. I proved, that\Schaaf defined amad, (the Syriac word by which 
baptizo 1s translated,) by the Latin phrase ad/uit se—he washed 
himself; and all admit, that adluo is a generic term, signifying to 
wash, to cleanse in any mode. I further proved, that Schaaf, Castel, 
Michaelis and Buxtorf could find not one instance in the New Testa- 
ment, where amad means to immerse, and but one in the Old Testa- 
ment; and even in that neither the Hebrew word nor the Greek of 
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the Septuagint has that meaning. I proved by Mr. Gotch himself, 
the gentleman’s own witness, that amad is used in the Bible in the 
general sense of washing—adduit se. ITalso stated, (and it has not 
been, and will not be denied) that the Syriac language has a word 
(tzeva) which properly means to dip, but which is never used with 
reference to Christian baptism. The old Syriac is with us transla- 
ted BAPTIZO, not to immerse, but to WASH, CLEANSE without regard to 
mode. 

I then turned your attention to the old Italic version, and the Vul- 
gate, translated by the learned Jerom; and in both these venerable 
versions we found the word baptizo not translated by the Latin words 
mergo,immergo, &c., but transferred, just as in our English version. 
In ie only instance where Jerom translated the word, he translated 
it by Javo, to wash—a generic term. Mr. Campbell told us, that 
baptizo was understood by the Latins to mean immerse, and therefore 
was not translated. This was immediately disproved by showing, 
that they frequently baptized by pouring and sprinkling, and with 
entire unanimity regarded baptism thus performed as valid and scrip- 
tural—nay, that many really believed, that John the Baptist admin- 
istered baptism by pouring. The old Italic and Vulgate, therefore, 
must be abandoned. 

I then turned your attention to the Arabic version, of highest au- 
thority, and stated, (and it has not been denied) that it employs in 
translating Japtizo, the same word in form and signification as the 
Syriac. I appealed to the Persic version, which is admitted to have 
translated baptizo by a word meaning to wash. I further appealed 
to the Ethiopic, the Sahidic, the Basmuric, the Arminian, the Ger- 
man, the Swedish, the Danish, the Anglo-Saxon, Arias Montanus, 
the Geneva Bible, the French, the Spanish, Tyndale’s translation, 
proving by Mr. Gotch, the gentleman’s own witness, that a number 
of them translated baptizo by generic terms, signifying washing, ablu- 
tion, and declaring myself prepared to produce the others, and to 
prove that they do not countenance the idea, that it means definitely 
to immerse. And now I ask, has the gentleman given evidence that 
any one respectable translation, ancient or modern, translates this 
word TOImMERSE? No, andJ venture tosay, he cannot. THe TRANS- 
LATIONS MUST BE GIVEN ur. His third strong-hold has been taken ! 

4th. He was very slow, indeed, in getting into the Bible, and thus far, 
has passed over it very superficially. In regard to bapto, I stated the fact, 
that although it occurs in the Bible more than twenty times, it does not 
express an immersion in more than four or five instances. T'his fact Mr. 
Campbell has not denied. I have produced examples in which it means a 
partial dipping, wetting, smearing ;—examples also in which it is used in con- 
nection with apo (from,) and of necessity signifies to wet or moisten by 
means of. I turned to the passage in Dan. iv, 33, where Nebuchadnezzar 
was said to have been wet from (ebaphe apo) the dew of heaven. The gen- 
tleman, however, will have it, that by some strange figure of speech, he was 
immersed from the dew!!! I turned to Rev. xix. 13, and proved, in the 
face of the repeated assertions of my friend, that bapto was here translated to 
sprinkle by the old Syriac, the Ethiopic and tue Vulgate versions, and that the 
learned Origen, in giving the sense of tbe passage, substituted rantizo for 
bapto. But the gentleman guessed, that there was another reading. What 
evidence does he furnish? Is there any copy of the New Testament having 
another reading? No. Does Origen give another? No—he only gives the 
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meaning of the passage. There is absolutely no evidence. Still the Bible 
itself must be altered to sustain immersion! This same Origen, moreover, 
used Zaptizo in the sense of pouring. The altar, he said, was baptized when 
water was powred upon it by the order of Elisha. This is high authority. 

I have also examined the Bible and Jewish usage of daptizo. It occurs 
first in 2 Kings v. 1O—14, where Naaman. the leper, was directed to go and 
wash seven times in Jordan; and he went and dapizzed seven times, as the 
prophet directed. ‘Che command was to wash, not to immerse ; and he obeyed 
it. Accordingly Jerom, notwithstanding his prejudices in favour of immersion, 
here translated Laptizo by lavo—a generic term, signifying to wash, without 
reference to mode, In this instance the word cannot be proved to mean 7m- 
merse. 

Baptizo occurs also in Judith xii. 7. She went out in the night, in a mili- 
tary camp, and 6aptized herself at (epi) a fowntain [or spring] of water. 
Both the language and the circumstances here prove that she did not immerse 
herself, but applied the water to her person by pouring or sprinkling. 

It Gccurs again in Ecclesiasticus, where a man is said to be baptized from 
the dead, or after touching a dead body ; and the question is asked, what will 
his washing profit him, if he touches it again? We examined the law rela- 
tive to this cleansing, and found sprinkling commanded, as the most impor- 
tant part of it, but no immersion required. ‘The gentleman could not find 
time to reply to these arguments! Here we have two clear examples of the 
use of baptizo, in the sense of cleansing by pouring or sprinkling. These ex- 
amples are particularly important, as showing the sense in which the word was 
employed by the Jews, in relation to their religious washings. 

Baptizo occurs again, in a literal sense, in Mark vii. 4, 8, where the Jews 
are said to have baptized themselves (4aptisontia) when they came from the 
market. Mr. Campbell’s translation of this passage, I have proved not to be 
a translation, but a strange perversion of the original Greek. He throws out 
some two Greek words, translates a conjunction, an adverb, and a verb in the 
third person, plural number, by a preposition dy, a participle dipping, and adds 
the word them, (referring to the hands,) which is not in the original! And 
he makes the little adverb pugme mean “ by pouring a little water upon them!” 
But the gentleman has not found time to defend his translation, or to attempt 
to prove that the Jews immersed themselves, their hands, or their couches! 
But let it beunderstood, that in the stereotyped edition of his New Testament, 
éaptizo is made to mean the washing of the hands. If the washing of the 
hands is baptizing the person, (for such is the meaning of 6aptisontia,) surely 
the application of water to the face, through which the soul looks out, may be 
regarded as a baptism. 

Baptizo again occurs in Luke xi. 38; and here I find it in Mr. C’s transla- 
tion. rendered “ used washing.” This, however, we are told, happened by a 
mistake of the compositor, and the error having escaped notice through seve- 
ral successive editions, is now stereotyped! It was truly a remarkable over- 
sight! But the gentleman has not attempted to prove that the Pharisee won- 
dered that the Saviour had not immersed himself before dinner ! Here, then, 
we have some four examples of the use of the word in the sense of washing 
the hands, (which, amongst the Jews, we know, was generally done by pour- 
ing water on them,) and of purifying tables or couches, which was doubtless 
performed in the same way. 

The last example of the use of the word, in a literal sense, not in relation 
to Christian baptism, is in Hebrews ix. 10, where the ceremonial law is said to 
consist in “ meats, and drinks, and divers baptisms.” There are in the law, 
divers baptisms ; but there are not divers immersions. I have repeatedly as- 
serted, that not in one instance was personal immersion required by the Le- 
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vitical law; andI called on the gentleman to show one. He has not done it 
In this passage, the word baptism evidently includes ali the ablutions of the 
‘th the most important of which were required to be performed by sprink- 
ng. 

_ After a careful examination of all the passages in the Bible, where baptizo 
is used in a literal sense, not in relation to Christian baptism, we have found 
no one instance in which it can be proved to mean immerse ; indeed, in every 
ease but one, which might be considered doubtful, it is evidently used to sig- 
nify washing or purification, by pouring or sprinkling. The conclusion is 
not only fair, but most obvious, that as appropriated to the ordinance of Chris- 
tian baptism, it has the same meaning. 

5th. I have appealed to the usage of the Greek and Latin Christians, in re- 
gard to éaptizo. We have seen that Origen, the most learned of them, speak- 
ing of the altar on which Elisha directed the priests to Pour several barrels of 
water, says, it was baptized. Here is a baptism, the mode of which we can 
all understand. We know that the water was poured on the altar; and we 
know that Origen says, it was daptized. And if an al/ar was baptized by 
pouring, why may nota person be baptized in the same way? This is high 
authority. Origen was a native Greek ; he was a Christian; and he was an 
eminently learned man. Yet he certainly uses the word daptizo to signify 
the pouring of water on the altar. The gentleman did not find time to tell us 
how this altar was immersed! I think he did intimate that Origen did not 
employ figures very correctly!! But it will not answer to make a figure of 
twelve barrels of literal water. poured on a litera! altar. If this was not a lit- 
eral baptism, where will you find one? 

Origen, let it be remembered, is the same man who substituted rantizo for 
Sapto. If he understood his vernacular tongue, (of which, however, Mr. Car- 
son expresses a doubt!) it is certain that daptizo expresses the application of 
water by pouring. 

But Origen does not stand alone in thus using this word. I have proved that 
Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, and others, employed it to expres the 
flowing of the tears over the face, and of a martyr’s blood over his body. My 
friend has been profoundly silent concerning all these quotations! If the 
‘Greek fathers understood their vernacular tongue, baptizo means pouring and 
sprinkling, as well as dipping. 

I have also appealed to the Latins, and have proved, that Cyprian and sixty- 
six bishops, early in the third century, declared baptism administered by sprink- 
ling or pouring, valid and scriptural, and to prove it, appealed to Ezekiel xxxvi. 
25, “Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you,” &c, Did they not be- 
lieve, that baptizo expressed the application of water by sprinkling? If they 
had not, they would not have appealed to Ezekiel, nor have decided as they 
did. Observe, they said, let not those who have received baptism by pouring, 
so far mistake as to be buptized again. The usage of the word baptizo by 
the Greek and Latin fathers sustains my position, and refutes that of Mr. 
Campbell. : 

6th. I have proved another important fact, viz: that when immersion came 
to prevail among the Greeks and Latins, they employed daptizo to denote the 
ordinance, and selected other words to express the mode of performing it by 
immersion. The Greeks used kataduo and katadusis; and the Latins, 
tingo, intingo, mergo, immergo, &c. If baptizo expressed definitely the ac- 
tion of immersing, as Mr. Campbell contends; how shall we account for the 
indisputable fact, that they selected other words to express that action, and em- 


ployed daptizo, when no such action was performed! Jhave the authority 


of the Greek and Latin Christians against my friend, Mr. Campbell. 
7ta. Ihave appealed to the history of baptism, and proved that the first 
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writer of any respectability who mentions immersion, is Tertullian, in the be- 
ginning of the third century; and he speaks of trine immersion, with sign of 
the cross and other superstitions. The gentleman will not practice according 
to Tertullian, but subtracts from his testimony, till it suits him. On the same 
principle I may subtract a little more from it, and it will suit me, But I have 
found sprinkling practiced and universally admitted to be valid and, scriptural 
baptism, earlier than immersion can be found. I mentioned the case of the 
Jew who fell sick in a desert, and, having no water convenient, was sprinkled 
with sand. The bishop decided, that he was truly baptized, if only water was 
poured on him (purfenderetur.) The history of the ordinance sustains us. 
For if, as history teaches, our baptism is valid and scriptural; if it has ever 
been so recognized from the earliest ages of Christianity ; the doctrine for 
which the gentleman is contending is proved, so far as history is worthy of 
consideration, to be false. And if so, there is not only sin in excommunica- 
ting all who do not practice immersion, but something like a profanation of 
the ordinance by a repetition of it in case of such as have been validly bapti- 
zed. ‘The Pedo-baptist concessions of which he boasts, do not touch the va- 
lidity of our baptism ; but the concessions of the old Greek and Latin immer- 
sionists place him in an unenviable position. 

I must close this discussion by stating the facts which more directly prove, 
that baptism by pouring or sprinkling is valid and scriptural. 

Ist. Christian baptism is a significant ordinance, in which water is used as 
an emblem of spiritual cleansing—of sanctification. Hence it is frequently 
called a washing, as I have abundantly proved. 

2d. When God first selected a mode of representing spiritual cleansing, he 
selected sprinkling. The ablutions of the Levitical law, the mode of which 
was prescribed, were required to be performed by sprinkling. No personal 
immersion was required. This fact canaot be disproved. If, then, sprinkling 
was once the most appropriate mode of representing spiritual purification ; why 
is it not so still? Can areason be given? 

3d. The inspired writers never did represent spiritual cleansing or saneti- 
fication by putting a person under water, either figuratively or literally. No 
exception can be produced. If, then, immersion was not then a suitable 
mode of representing sanctification; how can it be so now ? 

4th. The inspired writers did constantly represent sanctification by pouring 
and sprinkling. “ Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be 
clean. A new heart also will I give you,” &c. Here the prophet represents a 
new heart by sprinkling. We do the same thingin administering Christian bap- 
tism. The apostles used the same mode of expression, “ Having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed with pure water.” 
If you would represent emblematically the sprinkling of the heart; would you 
not sprinkle water ? 

5th. I have stated another very important fact—that from the time when 
Christian baptism was instituted, we find not one instance on record of the 
apostles going after water for the purpose of baptizing. Philip and the eunuch 
were not going in search of water, but came to it, on their journey, Tens of 
thousands were baptized by the apostles in a country, having few streams of 
water of any considerable depth ; yet they were always able to baptize the many 
or the few without delay, whenever and wherever they professed faith—in the 
crowded city, in the country, in the desert, in the prison, night or day. And 
In no one instance is it recorded, that they went one step out of their way after 
water ! This is indeed most unaccountable, if immersion was then practiced ; 
but if the apostles baptized as we do, the history of their baptisms is just such 
as we should have expected. 


6th. Paul, I have said according to the obvious meaning of the language 
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employed, was baptized in a city, in a private house, standing up. Ananias 
came and found him blind and enfeebled, and said, “ Arise (stand up) and be 
baptized ;” “and he arose and was baptized.” Just so Pedo-baptists, who 
practice pouring or sprinkling, write ; and thus our immersionists friends do not 
write. We certainly write as Luke wrote, whether we practice as he did or 
not; and immersionists do not write as he wrote. It is indeed remarkable, 
that those who write as he did, differ from him in practice; whilst those who 
do not write as he did, do yet imitate his example. 

7th. I derive an argument for our practice from the three witnesses, the wa- 
ter, the Spirit and the blood, 1 John v.8. The blood of Christ cleanses from 
all sin. The Spirit sanctifies the heart. The blood is called “the blood of 
sprinkling ;” the Spirit is represented as poured out, shed forth, and the wa- 
ter, the emblem of spiritual cleansing—how should it be applied? Surely by 
pouring or sprinkling. Thus these three witnesses most strikingly agree; and 
the scriptural representation is uniform and constant.” 

We make no apology for the length of this extract, as it 
contains, within a small compass, so complete a refutation 
of the arguments usually adduced in favour of immersion 
as the only mode of baptism. We cannot find a single po- 
sition taken by Mr. Campbell which is not here completely 
wrested from him. 

We have not space to follow the debate through the other 
subjects discussed, nor would it be easy to present a distinct 
view of the kind of argument pursued on either side. An 
oral discussion conducted as this was, in which each of the 
debatants after half an hour, gives way for a reply from the 
opposite party, must necessarily at times run off into minor 
details to the detriment of the main argument. Its constant 
tendency is to become a war of posts, which is sometimes 
pursued to an extent not demanded by the general objects 
of the campaign. Each of the disputants on this occasion 
complains of the other for seeking to divert attention from 
the general issue by unimportant accessories; and oc- 
casionally the calm tenor of the argument is disturbed by 
personal recriminations. Mr. Campbell however is much 
more abundant in his outcries against the relevancy of his 
adversary’s arguments, continually complaining that he can- 
not bring him to the point, that he will not prove any thing, 
that he confines himself to dogmatic assertion, and that in- 
stead of doing he contents himself with boasting of what 
he has done. He shows on more than one occasion an ev1- 
dent disposition to taunt and irritate his opponent, appa- 
rently for the purpose of diverting him from the argument. 
If we may form a judgment from the temper and bearing 
of the disputants, as to which of them felt that his cause 
was making successful progress, the decision would clearly 
be given in favour of Mr. Rice. He appears throughout 
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more self-possessed, and is more direct in his arguments 
and replies. He does not run off, as Mr. Campbell fre- 
quently does, into vague, general declamation. Mr. Camp- 
bell betrays a continual sensitiveness as to the verdict of the 
audience at each stage of the discussion, and is obviously 
thinking of himself often when we might expect him to be 
absorbed in his subject. Mr. Rice, though his argument 
partakes occasionally too much ‘of the character of the “ar- 
gumentum ad hominem,’ does not intrude his own per- 
sonality upon us; he is disinterestedly intent upon his end, 
and hence his directness and force. The friends of the 
truths which he aimed to defend have we think, much rea- 
son to-be satisfied with his conduct of the controversy. 


Art. VIIL— The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bun- 
yan. With Explanatory Notes, by Thomas Scott, 
DD. Anda Life of the Author by Josiah Conder, 
sq. Embellished with twenty fine engravings. Phil- 
adelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. Paul T. 
Jones, Publishing Agent. 1844. pp. 554. 


By an unfortunate oversight we neglected noticing this 
sumptuous volume in our last number. It is an honour to 
the American press, to American artists, and to American 
taste. And we may add to the Presbyterian Board. The 
price, even in its costly binding, is only four dollars. Of 
course it would be impossible to sell such a book at such a 
price, had not the expense of publication been defrayed by 
private liberality. We highly appreciate the feeling, which 
induced the friends of the Board, to place such a work of 
art, within the reach of so large a class of readers. Illus- 
trations, and pictorial embellishments, when below the taste 
of the reader, are not only disagreeable but injurious : 
when above it, they tend to refine and elevate. The edu- 
cational influence, therefore, of handsome books, when 
widely disseminated, is of no small importance. They are 
a luxury, which it is generous and salutary to extend be- 
yond the circle of the rich. No better selection of a work to 
present to the Christian public in this elegant form, than 
the Prtertm’s Progress, could perhaps have been made. 
A household book wherever the English language is known. 
One of the wonders of genius; a book which charms the 
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child before he can comprehend its meaning, which delights 
and instructs the experienced Christian ; and which, in de- 
spite of its subject, excites the admiration of the man of 
letters. To have such a book, with its thousand healthful 
and refining influences, placed in any family, is a lasting 
good. 


Memoir of the-life and Character of the Rev. Asahel 
Nettleton, D. D. By Bennet Tyler, D. D. President 
and Professor of Christian Theology, in the Theological 
Institute of Connecticut. Hartford: Robins and Smith. 
1844, pp. 372. 

Havine long personally known the Rev. Dr. Nettleton, 
we looked forward to the publication of his memoirs with 
high expectations. Interesting and instructive as Dr. Ty- 
ler’s book undoubtedly is, we laid down the volume with 
the strong conviction that the half had not been told. We 
expected to find the life of such a man as Dr. Nettleton, in 
no small measure, a history of the religion and theology of 
the last thirty years. Such a life as we know he could 
have written of himself, or such a memoir as we doubt not 
could be constructed from his correspondence, would be one 
of the most interesting books of this generation. Dr. Ty- 
ler, who doubtless has a far more comprehensive view of 
the case than we can command, has perhaps judged wisely 
in confining himself, in the first instance and for the pres- 
ent time, to the personal narrative now presented to the 
public. We hope, however, that no objections exist to the 
speedy publication of a volume of his sermons. From the 
extracts given from several of his discourses in this Memoir, 
and from what we know of his preaching, we are confi- 
dent that a volume of rare excellence might be prepared. 
We regard Dr. Nettleton as one of the wisest and best 
men we have ever known. His Christian character, how- 
ever, was in some measure peculiar ; peculiar as it regards 
the common form of Christian experience, though not as to 
the form in which, in modern times, that experience has 
been exhibited in New England. That peculiarity arose 
from the disproportionate influence allowed to certain doc- 
trines, true and important, but not more true and important 
than others which they were permitted to overshadow.— 
His biographer says, “ Dr. Nettleton was a New England 
Calvinist.’ The great peculiarity of New England Cal- 
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vinism is, that what may be called the psychological doc- 
trines of the Bible, those doctrines which have more im- 
mediate relation to the nature and agency of man,—the 
doctrines of depravity, of regeneration, of divine influence, 
of God’s sovereignty in the controlling our acts, and hence 
the doctrines of decrees and election,—have been allowed 
an influence far greater than that given to the doctrines 
which concern the person and work of Christ,—the doc- 
trine of justification, of faith, of the mediation and inter- 
cession of our Lord. These latter doctrines were of course 
not denied, nor were they, by such a man as Dr. Nettleton, 
kept out of view, but they were not allowed their due prom- 
inence and power. The former class, as is repeatedly sta- 
ted with approbation in this memoir, formed the burden of 
his preaching, and impressed an obvious peculiarity on his 
own religious experience, on the character of the revivals 
which be attended, on the directions given to enquirers, 
and on the exercises of the converts. It would be very in- 
teresting to illustrate and confirm this remark, did our lim- 
its permit, and we may recur to the subject, for we consider 
it one of great importance. We canonly now say, that we 
regret that in the life of a man so eminently good and use- 
fulas Dr. Nettleton, Christ and his cross are made so little 
prominent. There isa marked contrast as to that point, 
between all that is here presented, and the writings of the 
Apostles, of the Reformers, of the Puritans, and of the 
great cloud of witnesses for the truth in all ages. He 
preached the truth with singular adroitness and power, but 
not, as it appears to us, in due proportion. And hence the 
religion, which he was instrumental in promoting, though 
true religion, was, in a measure, one sided. In its degree, 
it was doubtless in many cases and in himself, eminent; but 
still not altogether proportioned. We cannot enlarge on this 
point. Few men have a higher estimate of the worth and 
services of Dr. Nettleton than ourselves. We never saw 
him without learning something we should be sorry to for- 
get; and we can never think of the extraordinary wisdom 
with which he discharged the difficult duties of an evangel- 
ist, of the wonderful success with which God crowned his 
labours, of the fidelity and skill with which he opposed 
“new measures” and “new Divinity,’ without feeling the 
highest admiration for his character; and we are anxious 
to acknowledge how much we, in common with the whole 
church, are his debtors. 
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The Works of Charlotte Elizabeth. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. 1844. Vol. I. pp. 502. Vol. Il. pp. 511. 


Tuts is a cheap, condensed and elegant edition of the 
works of a very popular writer. These volumes contain 
the most important productions of the authoress, which are 
of very different degrees of merit. In all are discoverable 
the ardent feelings, the vivacity, and devotional spirit for 
which she is distinguished ; but the facility with which she 
composes, and the range of subjects on which she expatiates, 
exposes her to the danger of throwing off the first work- 
ings of her mind, sometimes on topics which she has not 
properly investigated. The influence of her writings how- 
ever, is on the whole decidedly good, and we are glad that 
they are presented to the public in so attractive a form by 
the enterprising publisher. 


The Bible, Confession of Faith, and Common Sense: 
being a series of dialogues between a Presbyterian 
minister and a young convert. on some prominent and 
most commonly disputed doctrines of the Confession 
of Faith of the Presbyterian Church: to which ts 
added five dialogues on the grounds and causes of the 
division of the Presbyterian Church in 1837 and 1838. 
By William D. Smith, Springfield, Ohio. Printed at the 
office of the Presbyterian of the West. pp. 252. 


Turse dialogues evince the writer’s familiarity with the 
subjects of which he treats; and his ability to present, in 
a plain and perspicuous manner, his views in regard to 
them. The doctrines taught in our Confession of Faith, on 
the points discussed in these dialogues are clearly stated and 
ably defended: and we can confidently recommend their 
perusal to all persons who are desirous to see a plain and 
simple exhibition of the doctrines of our church on the 
points handled by the writer. 

The dialogues, at the least the more early of them, ap- 
pear to have been written with the view of exposing the 
uncandid, not to say unchristian representations of the belief 
of our church, respecting the decrees of God, and the doctrine 
of election, given in certain “ Doctrinal Tracts published by 
order of the General Conference of the Methodist Church.”’ 
Those tracts contain a direct assault upon our catechisms and 
Confessions of Faith, and give any thing else than a true 
statement of our doctrines, which they grossly caricature, 
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by giving garbled and misquoted citations from our stan- 
dards, and from the writings of Calvin, Toplady, and others. 
The doctrinal tracts do discredit to the General Conference 
under whose auspices they were given to the public, and 
we are pleased to see the calumny of their authors so com- 
pletely exposed as they have been by the-writer of these 
dialogues. Those who wish to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the causes of the-division of the Presbyterian 
Church, will do well to read the five dialogues appended to 
the original work. 


Awake, thou Sleeper! A series of awakening Discourses. 
By the late Rev. J. A. Clark, D. D. Author of “The 
Pastor’s Testimony,” “ Walk about Zion,” &c. &e.— 
New-York: Robert Carter, 58 Canal street. Pittsburg: 
Thomas Carter. 1844. 

Tuese discourses are characterized by great earnestness, 
directness and pungency ; and yet they are entirely free 
from any thing offensive in their spirit or manner of ad- 
dress. ‘The topics are well chosen, the sentiments are evan- 
gelical, and the book, we think, is well adapted to awaken 
and impress. 


The Scriptures the only Rule of Faith: an Exposition 
of the second answer of the Shorter Catechism. By 
the Rev. John Hall, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
Trenton, N. J. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 1844. pp. 108. 


Tue author of this work has prepared it in pursuance, 
as we may suppose, of a plan, which, when fully executed, 
will furnish an exposition of the whole Shorter Catechism. 
The scheme appears to be laudable ina high degree. In 
regard to the execution of it, we expressed our approval of 
the former volume, and we are even better pleased with 
the one before us. It is sound and instructive; it is famil- 
iar and vivacious, and yet not childish or flippant; and it 
is very seasonable. Without being obtrusively pugnacious, 
the writer has given us a portable and effectual preventive 
of the prime error of Popery. No reader can fail to ad- 
mire the neatness and articulation of the method, as dis- 
played in the title of the several chapters; which we there- 
fore take pleasure in recording. 1. A Rule. 2. God’s 
Rule. 3. The word of God is contained in the Scriptures. 
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4. The Holy Scriptures are their own witness. 5. The 
Scriptures direct us. 6. How the Scriptures direct us. 7. 
The Scriptures are the only rule. 8. The Scriptures show 
that they are the only rule. 9. The Scriptures warn us 
against otherrules. 10. Other rules: the Apocrypha. 11. 
Other rules: the Koran, the Shastres, Swedenborg’s books, 
&c. 12. Other rules: Inward Light, Human Reason, &c. 
13. Other rules: Tradition. 14. Tradition continued ; the 
Fathers. 15. Tradition continued; the Church. 16. Con- 
clusion. This work may be added to the number of those 
church publications, which are particularly fitted for the 
use of young persons, and for Sabbath school libraries. 
We hope to see it speedily followed by a similar volume 
on Fairs and Dury, as expository of the third answer. 


Travels in Egypt, 4rabia, Petraea, and the Holy Land. 
By the Rev. Stephen Olin, D. D. President of the Wes- 
leyan University. In two volumes. Published by the 
Harpers. 


We are pleased to see that this work has already reached 
a fourth edition. Circumstances over which we have had 
no control have prevented, untilnow, our taking any notice of 
it. The author of these volumes is now the President of the 
Wesleyan University, at Middletown, Connecticut, and oc- 
cupies the post once so ably filled by the lamented and ex- 
cellent Dr. Fisk. The volumes before us abundantly prove 
that he is both a scholar and a man of a fine spirit. Dr. 
Olin went to Europe for the benefit of his health, and 
with a view of visiting scenes which are dear to every 
scholar. Accordingly he went from Italy over to the 
classic shores of Greece; thence he sailed to Egypt; vis- 
ited Alexandria and Cairo; ascended the Nile to Thebes ; 
returned to Cairo; and thence taking the Red Sea, Sinai, 
Acaba, and Petra on his route, he went to Jerusalem. 
After having lingered some time amid the scenes of the 
Holy Land, he set off upon his return; and taking Bei- 
rout, Smyrna and Constantinople in his way, he ascend- 
ed the Danube to Vienna, and thence by hasty journies 
passed through Geneva, Paris, London, and arrived at 
Liverpool, whence he sailed to his native land; having 
been absent, in all, some three or four years. 

The volumes which Dr. Olin has given to the public, 
narrate his travels from leaving Athens, till he reaches Liv- 
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erpool; or rather from Athens to Constantinople, for he 
despatches the remaining portion of his tour in few words. 

It will be seen from this outline that these volumes carry 
the reader over very interesting scenes. He will find them 
full of various information, expressed in a chaste and pleas- 
ant style. Dr. Olin has avoided the attempt.to write either 
a learned work of travels, or a vapid record of uninstruc- 
tive personal incidents. Neither his health nor the pur- 
poses for which he travelled permitted the former ; his good 
taste forbade the latter. He has giventhe combined results 
of very considerable reading of the best authors who have 
treated the subjects which he notices in his volumes, and 
of careful personal observation. By pursuing this course 
he has succeeded in producing an interesting and valuable 
work. We may add that these volumes are beautifully 
printed, and contain two valuable maps and twelve excel- 
lent illustrations on steel. The brief limits to which we 
are forced to confine ourselves in this notice forbid our giv- 
ing any extracts from the work. We cannot, however, 
bring our remarks to a close without expressing the great 
satisfaction with which we behold the growing spirit of lit- 
erature that is manifesting itself more and more every year 
among our Methodist brethren. This large and influential 
body has now, we believe, nearly, if not quite, a'dozen of 
colleges, some eight or ten widely circulating religious news- 
papers, and a quarterly review which possesses a high 
character. And although its ministers are generally more 
distinguished as speakers than as writers, as effective preach- 
ers than as scholars, yet the number of the latter class is, 
we are happy to say, steadily increasing. 


Dr. Bethune’s Sermon before the Foreign Evangelical 
Society, New York, May 5th, 1844. 


Frew men in our country wield: so polished a pen, if we 
may so speak, as Dr. Bethune. All his published discour- 
ses, and they are beginning to be numerous, contain abun- 
dant evidence of having undergone the severe action of the 
pumice-stone. We know of no minister in our land, at 
least among the younger classes, who deserve more com- 
mendation than he does for the great care which he bestows 
upon all that comes from his pen. We wish that this vir- 
tue was more common among our authors, clerical as well.as 
laic. The Discourse before us was preached on the Sabbath 
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night immediately preceding the anniversaries last May, in 
the city of New York, to a crowded and highly intelligent 
auditory. It was repeated a few weeks afterwards both in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia ; so that it was heard, we may 
say with delight, by many in our three largest cities. The 
Society, in whose behalf it was preached, have done well 
to publish it. They have done it, we would add, in an ad- 
mirable style. It is not often that our eyes are permitted 
to see any thing so beautiful, as to paper and typography, 
in the shape of an occasional sermon. 


Exercises on the Heidelberg Catechism, adapted to the 
use of Sabbath Schools and Catechetical Classes. 
y the Rev. Samuel R. Fisher. Chambersburg: 1844. 

p. 352. 


he demand for such a book as this, among the pastors 
of the German Reformed Church, argues well for their 
fidelity and for the doctrinal improvement of their people. 
In plan and execution it is not materially different from sev- 
eral works in use among ourselves on the Westminster Cat- 
echisms. As in other books of the same kind, a cursory 
reader will be struck with what seems to be a superfluity of 
explanation, or an inversion of its natural order ; as when 
‘only’ is explained to mean ‘to the exclusion of every oth- 
er,’ where the word itself is clearer than the definition. 
But in all such matters the experience of teachers is of more 
authority than the judgment of critics. The work has evi- 
dently cost much labour, and its doctrinal soundness may 
be inferred from the approbation of several distinguished 
ministers of the Reformed Dutch Church, and that of the 
‘German Reformed Synod, which has recommended it to 
‘the churches under its care. 


Old Humphrey’s Country Strolls. By the author of Old 
Humphrey’s Observations, &. New York: R. Carter. 
¥844, pp. 243. 

_ An entertaining and not uninstructive book, by a writer 

well known to the public. Its moral and religious tendency, 

so far as we have scen, is altogether good. 


Christian Fragments, or Remarks on the Nature, Pre- 
cepts, and Comforts of Religion. By John Burns, M. 
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D., F. R. S., Regius Professor of Surgery in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, etc. New York: R. Carter. 1844. pp. 
240. ; 


Tuts little book, recommended to the reader by its’ au- 
thor’s name, station, and profession, will commend itself 
still more by its intrinsic worth, as a desultory series of de- 
vout meditations on detached points of Christian doctrine 
and experience. It makes no. pretensions to elegance or 
method, but contains the clearest indications of good Sense 
and unaffected piety. 


Connexion of Sacred and Profane History, being a Re- 
view of the Principal Events in the world, as they bear 
upon the state of religion, from the close of the Old 
Testament History till the establishment of Christian- 
ity. By D. Davidson. 3 vols. 12mo. New York: R. 
Carter. 1844. pp. 796. 


TurEE closely printed volumes, bearing the familiar title 
of the Connexion of Sacred and Profane History, naturally 
suggest the idea of an abridgment of Prideaux; but we 
learn from the preface anda slight inspection of the book 
itself, that the writer professes to have gone beyond his pre- 
decessors in tracing the effects of historical events upon the 
church and the true religion, and the design of Providence 
with respect to these great interests. To novelty of matter 
he of course makes no pretensions. 


The Exclusive Claims of Prelacy, stated and refuted: a 
Discourse delivered in the Presbyterian Church in Staun- 
ton, Friday evening, April 26, 1844. By the Rev. 
B. M. Smith, Pastor of the Tinkling Spring Church, 
Augusta County, Va. Published by request. Staunton. 
1844. pp. 64. 


Tuts is a clear and vigorous summary of the argument 
against prelatical pretensions. The presentation of the sub- 
ject in new forms, even though nothing be added to the sub- 
stance,is seasonable and likely to be useful. In a note, ap- 
pended to the Sermon, Mr. Smith takes notice of Bishop 
Meade’s Address, which we have already quoted in our pre- 
sent number, and drawsa distinction between the recognition 
of non-episcopal churches as churches, and the recognition of 
their ministry and sacraments as valid. This distinction 
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seems to us unnecessary, and we think it better to take 
Bishop Meade’s acknowledgment, and others like it, in the 
largest sense, until a more restricted one is forced upon us. 
No _ necessity is created by the practice of re-ordination, 
which might be consistently adopted by ourselves, and is 
advocated by some writers, Whately forexample, not fromthe 
highest but the lowest views of ordination, as an effica- 
cious rite. 


- 

An Attempt to Answer the Question, has man a conscious 
state of existence after death, and previous to the res- 
urrection? By John H. Pearce. Fayetteville. 1844. 
pp. 8. 

Aw incoherent and confused attempt to maintain the doc- 
trine of the Psychopannuchia, or sleep of the soul after 
death, by a member, and it would seem a minister, of the 
Methodist Church in North Carolina, who, as it appears 
from, his preface, has been charged with heresy and even 
immorality, on account of his opinions on this subject. 
However strong his reasons may be for believing as he does, 
they certainly derive no strength from his manner of present- 
ing them, or from his mastery of the Latin, Greek, or Eng- 
lish tongues. He talks of the ‘quo animo’ being distinct 
from the body, of the heathen exalting men to heaven by 
‘apeothis,’ and of white robes as ‘appending’ to glorified 
bodies. <I think,’ says his last sentence, ‘the arguments 
here adduced can more easily be cavilled at, scorned, or 
treated with levity, as the vagaries of insanity or imbecility 
of a mind in its dotage, than logically and satisfactorily ans- 
wered.’ We think so too, and shall certainly not attempt 
to answer them, until the author more ‘logically and satis- 
factorily’ tells us what they are. 


A History of the German Reformed Church, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. With an Appendix. Alsoa Sermon on the 
Covenant and its Blessings. By the Rev. W. Wilson 
Bonnell, A. M., Pastor of the Church. Chambersburg. 
1844. pp. 57. 


We regard with interest every attempt, however humble, 
to perpetuate those materials of history which are fast dis- 
appearing from among us. That many facts recorded in 
such cases are of merely local interest is altogether natural 
and no objection to the practice. Some of our own clergy 
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have, to our knowledge, made laborious collections for the 
history of their churches, which often includes that of the 
neighbourhood. We learn from Mr Bonnell’s little | tract 
that Chambersburg was originally an Irish settlement, and 
that Benjamin Chambers, trom whom the place took its 
name, and: from whom the present Chambers family of 
Chambersburg are sprung, was himself a native of Ireland. 
The German Reformed Church there is not of great antiqui- 
ty, and the facts here stated are interesting chiefly to its 
members. i 


2 Discourse on Ordination and Church Polity, in which it 
isshown that the arrogant assumptions of High-Church- 
ism are inconsistent with Scripture, with Reason, and 
with Facts. By the Rev. Washington Baird, Pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church in St. Mary’s, Ga. New/York. 
1844, pp. 31. é 


Tuis discourse, which is introduced to the public by a 
prefatory note from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Baird of New 
York, is a very successful attempt to show, (1) that no par- 
ticular form of church organization has been established, as 
essential to the existence of the church; (2) that it is the 
ministerial office that is sacred and unchangeable and not 
any particular mode of inducting into it; (3) that therefore 
an unbroken line of succession, from the time of the Apos- 
tles, is not essential to the existence of a divinely authorized 
ministry and valid ordinances. Amidst the great variety 
of tracts upon this subject, which the present state of the 
controversy calls into existence, it is surprising to observe 
how much variety of form is consistent with identity of sub- 
stance, a circumstance highly favourable to the extent and 
permanence of the impression likely to be made upon the 
public mind. ; 

: 
Sermons, not before published, on various practical sub- 


jects. By the late Edward Dorr Griffin, D. D. ‘New 
2 


York: M. W. Dodd. 1844. pp. 328. 


Tux intellectual character, theological position, and pecu- 
liar style of Dr. Griffin are so generally known as to pre- 
clude the necessity of saying more in this brief notice, than 
that these new sermons, like the old, bear the impress of 
their author’s mind so clearly that not one of them, perhaps, 
could be mistaken by a person even superficially acquainted 
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with his writings, for the work of any other preacher in the 
English language. In these as in the sermous previously 


Sermons before published, in a style to correspond with the 
present, volumes, may be soon expected. 


Counsels to Domestics. By Rev. G. Owen. Owen & 
Son, Baltimore : No. 36 Baltimore Street. pp. 77. 1844 


THE author of this little book has chosen untrodden 
ground for his essay. We do not remember to have seen 
any thing in point on this subject, written in our own coun- 
try. We have been much more occupied in defending the 
rightsof servants, than in inculcating their duties. 

Thete is certainly much need that the duties of servants 
should be plainly pointed out, for there undoubtedly is a 
common defect in this class of society, of the knowledge of 
their relative duties. Mr. Owen has undertaken to give 
the characteristics of a good servant, in sixteen particulars, 
and in giving the character of a good domestie, he is natu- 
rally led, by way of contrast, to speak of the opposite cha- 
racter. Under these particulars, the author finds occasion 

© introduce many judicious and practical remarks, calcula- 

_ ted to be useful to masters as well as servants. In illustra- 
ting the subject he has made much use of scripture exam- 
ples, and has also told a number of instructive anecdotes, 
derived from other sources. We should therefore be glad 
t every family should possess a copy of this little 


oly Bible, Contained in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, according to the authorised version, with Ex- 
planatory Notes, Practical Observations, and copious 

Marginal References. By Thomas Scott, Rector of 
Ashton Sanford, Bucks. First American, Stereotype 
Quarto Edition, in Five Volumes. From the London 
standard Edition, with the author’s last corrections, and 
improvements. Philadelphia: James M. Campbell, No. 
93, Chestnut Street. New York: Saxton & Miles, No. 
205, Broadway. 1844. 
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We are always pleased to see new editions of Scott’s Ex- 
position of the Bible coming out. This work has already 
been a-rich blessing to our country. No other publication 
has done more to promote sound, judicious, scriptural 
views of divine truth, and though many editions have al- 
ready passed through the press, we rejoice to know that the 
demand is not diminished, so that new editions are‘regu- 
larly called for by the public. ».We do not think it is neces- 
sary to say a single word in commendation of the’ work 
itself: its character is too well established, and too gene- 
rally understood to require any thing of this kind. All 
we aim at in noticing this edition in our pages, is to give 
our Cordial approbation of the style in which Mr. Campbell 
is bringing it out. We have been long disgusted with see- 
ing valuable authors deformed, and rendered almost un- 
readable, especially to old eyes, by a small, condensed type. 
We are therefore much gratified to find that the present 
editor has given us a large, beautiful type, for the text, and 
for the notes and practical remarks, one distinct and clear ; 
so that any one can read his edition with pleasure. And 
what strikes us very favourably is, that this beautiful stereo- 
type copy is offered cheaper than any edition which has 
ever been published, in this country, if we do not mistake. 
At any rate, taking all things into consideration, we have 
never seen a cheaper book in the market. Each number 
contains seventy-eight quarto pages, and is sold for twenty- 
five cents, and the whole work will cost no more than 
twelve dollars and a half. 


~“ History of the Lives, Sufferings, and triumphant 
Deaths of the primitive Christian Martyrs, from the 
commencement of Christianity, to the latest periods of 
Pagan and Popish Persecution. To which is added, 
“in Account of the Inquisition; the Bartholomew 
Massacre, and general Persecutions under Louis XIV. 
the Massacres of the Irish Rebellion, in the year 1641; 
and the recent Persecutions of the Protestants in the 
South of France. Originally composed by the Rev. 
John Fox, A.M. New Edition, embellished with fifty- 
four Engravings. Philadelphia: James M. Campbell, 98 
Chestnut Street. New York: Saxton & Miles. 1844. 
pp. 627. . ; 


Our only reason for noticing this book which has gone 
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through so many editions, is its remarkable cheapness. 
That a book containing so much matter, in double columns, 
and extending to six hundred and twenty-seven pages, and 
embellished with fifty-four engravings should be sold by 
retail for one dollar, is certainly an evidence of great im- 
provement in the typographical art. After the Bible, there 
is no book extant which is better adapted to fortify the peo- 
ple against the errors of Romanism, than Fox’s Martyr- 


ology. 


The Scisniobis Presence with his Ministers. A Discourse 
delivered before the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
ian Church in the United States, at the opening of their 
ssions at Louisville, Kentucky, in May, 1844. By 
rdiner Spring, Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church 
inthe City of New York. S8vo. pp. 51. 


Tus discourse, on Matthew xxviii. 20, is marked by the 
usual dignity and earnestness of the author’s manner, and 
that appearance of elaborate care by which his other wri- 
tings are distinguished. The doctrine of the sermon is, that 
the promise of the text is addressed, not to the body of the 
Church, but to the Christian ministry, as such, and as a dis- 
tinct order of men, that it is addressed, however, only to 
those ministers who are true believers, are persuaded of 
their own divine vocation, whose personal qualifications 
are approved by the church, and who are set apart to the 
office by some competent authority ; that the promise thus 
made to all true ministers alike, secures the existence of a 
pure and spiritual ministry to the end of time, such a know- 
ge as shall issue in the prevalence of a pure religion 
e earth, the protection and favour of Christ to his minis- 


ters, and his power to crown their work with success. The 
character of the discourse is rather dogmatic or didactic 
than argumentative, the author’s positions being clearly and 


fully stated but without the details of proof. The most re- 
markable part of the discourse is that in which the author 
teabhes that every minister has a right to preach and bap- 
tise independently of every other minister and of the church, 
but that his other powers (including that of administering 
the Lord’s Supper) are not derived from this commission. 


The Duty of Supporting the Ministry. A Sermon 
preached by appointment before the Northumberland 
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Presbytery at McEwenville, and published by their §. 
der. By Wm. R. Smith, Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Churches at Northumberland and Sunbury. 1844. PP- 
22. 


Tus discourse on a hackneyed and ungrateful theme is 
rendered quite entertaining by the colloquial familiarity 
and occasional quaintness of the preacher’s language.’ Of 
the latter quality the following may be taken as a speci- 
men, “Ministers might frequently be tempted to use the 
language of David: Let us fall into the hand of the Lord, 
for very great are his mercies; but let us not fall into the 
hand of man. But the Lord has been pleased to 5 ok 
otherwise our maintenance under the gospel, and his will 
be done. He has not established for us cities with their 
suburbs and settled the manner of our support. But still 
the people might take the hint here and build parsonages.” i 
The true state of the case as to this important subject, is 
very clearly and strongly put, and several valuable sugges- 
tions of a practical nature incidentally thrown out. 
Life and Eloquence of the Rev. Sylvester Larned, First 

Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in New Or- 


leans. By R. R. Gurley. New York: Wiley and Put- 


nam. 1844. % 


Tue powerful impression made upon the public mind by 
Mr. Larned’s brief career, and the affection with which his 
memory is still by many cherished, will conspire, with the 
name of the biographer, to gain for this volume an exten- 
sive circulation. We are not sure, however, that the posi- 
tion of the subject, in the public view, will be exalted by 
this tribute to his memory. We are rather afraid tha 
will be depressed. This effect, should it take place, ° 
arise not from any defect or excess in the narrative or de- 
scriptive part, but from the injudicious attempt to illustrate 
these by specimens of Mr. Larned’s eloquence. After all that 
his biographer has said, we are persuaded that the secret of 
his power lay in something that is wholly wanting in these 

“printed sermons. ‘To assert the contrary must either throw 
discredit on the narrative, or set the taste and judgment of 
the reader at defiance. The biographer’s statements, and 
the contemporary testimony which he has adduced, would 
have left in the reader’s mind a far more exalted and more 
just idea of the preacher’s merits, than they can do now 
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when qualified and even contradicted by these written me- 
morials. In spite of all explanations and precautions, the 
public will be very apt to look at these remains as the 
ground of Mr. Larned’s reputation, and to judge of it ac- 
cordingly. We also question the propriety of reviving and 
perpetuating juvenile extravagancies, doctrinal errors, and 
defects of taste, which time might have corrected, and 
i¢h are now no longer cast into the shade by the splen- 
dourjof personal qualities which die with their possessor. 
ithstanding the errors of the editor, we think it just 
to add, that as a biographer, Mr. G. has done his work in 
a manner worthy of the subject and himself. 


Ninth Annual Report of the Association for the Reli- 
fous Instruction of the Negroes, in Liberty County, 
eorgia ; together with the Address to the Association. 
> the President, the Rev. Robert Quarterman. Pub- 

lished by order of the Association. Savannah: 1844. 
pp: 44. 


WE have so repeatedly and recently directed the atten- 
tion of our readers to this excellent enterprise, and to the 
self-denying labours of the Rev. Mr. Jones, that we shall 
at present simply state the fact, that a larger amount of be- 

volent labour has been spent among the negroes of Lib- 

rty County than in any former year, and that the indica- 
tions of increasing zeal for this great object among the evan- 

+ en denominations of the south are highly encouraging. 

- The Liberty County Association have undertaken to pub- 
' lish a series of tracts for general circulation on the religious 
struction of the negroes in the United States. In a circu- 
Jai appended to the Report, Mr. Jones calls upon ministers 
and others to furnish tracts upon the subject, stating that 
1e money required for the printing is now lying idle. We 
sret that we cannot give a particular account of Mr. Quar- 
man’s interesting address on the motives and encourage- 


t to this good work. 


A Discourse of the Baconian Philosophy. By Samuel 
Tyler, member of the Maryland Bar. Frederick City, 


Md. pp. 178, 12mo. 

In these days of cheap and superficial literature, when Ba- 
. con’s name isin every body’s mouth, andevery sciolist prates 

Py about the principles of the inductive philosophy, it is re- 
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freshing to meet with one who has studied Bacon until he 
has mastered the vital spirit of his method. We have met 
with no recent production which gives such full led 
as Mr. Tyler’s, of the thorough comprehension of the Baco- 
nian philosophy, in itself and in its relations to other sys- 
tems, His work is divided into three parts. 1st. The in- 
fluence of the Baconian philosophy. 2d. The Baconian 
Method of Investigation. 3d. Natural Theology, its A 
among the sciences and the nature of its evidence. ese 
several subjects are discussed with that kind of precision 
and power which result from a complete mastery eet 
whole subject. The reader feels himself at once under the 
guidance of one in whom the vague notions of half knowl- 
edge have given place to precise and definite forms of truth. 
Mr. Tyler’s work has indeed been criticised in a Puseyite 
journal as having an infidel tendency ; and for a like rea- 
son the whole movement, literary, scientific, social me 
litical, which commenced with the Reformation, should be 
stigmatized as infidel in its tendency. The pranks of Pu- 
seyite criticism are more simply ludicrous than their reli- 
gious mummoeries, since there is here no sacredness of the 
subject to impose a difficult gravity. These Rip Van 
Winkles of the age, having waked up ina period to which 
they do not belong, cannot fail to be excessively amusing 
in their strange antics. '~ 
Can I join the Church of Rome while my Rule of Faith 
as the Bible? An Inquiry presented to the Conscience of 
the Christian Reader. By the Rev. Cesar Malan, D. D., 
Pastor of the ‘Church of the Testimony,’ Geneva. 
Translated from the second French Edition. “New York. 
Harper & Brothers. 1844. 8vo. pp. 134. 


Tus is one of Harper’s cheap editions; and of a book 
which has deservedly made some noise abroad. The ver- 
sion proceeds from a son of the Rev Dr. Baird. Dr. Malan, 
the excellent author, has been warring a good warfare, for 
Protestantism and the Gospel, for nearly thirty years. Few 
of ow readers can have remained ignorant of his name. 
He is a strenuous Calvinist, and a man of such zeal that he 
has again and again been stigmatized as an enthusiast. 
the subject of Assurance, as pertaining to the essence of 
Faith, he maintains a doctrine which is not limited by the 
safe 9 io and this doctrine he owns, though 


e 
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only in passing, in the book before us. The body of the 
treatise is a sound though singular confutation of Roman- 
a It can scarcely fail of being useful, when judiciously 
distributed. The erudition of the pious author is wonderful, 
especially in regard to the manifold and flagrant contradic- 
tions of Roman Catholics; their avowal of absurd, supersti- 
, intolerant, and blasphemeous tenets; and there is a 
tion of almost every one of these in the very words 
se fathers whom they so much glorify. Many per- 
ill find a peculiar fascination in the lively manner of 
riter. 


Dissertatio Inauguralis, quam consensu et auctoritate 

iMustris Jurisconsultorum ordinis in alma Universt- 
te Literaria ltuperto—Carola Heidelbergenst, erudi- 
torum examini submittit Auctor. Thomas C. Rey- 
nolds, LL.D. Charlestoniensis. Heidelbergae. 1842. 


Larry composition is less common in America than it was 
a century ago. Hence the appearance of a bona-fide thesis 
or disputation, in that tongue, strikes people with a sort of 
amazement, not very creditable to our national scholarship. 
This however enhances the credit of the gentleman, who 
has thus appeared in a foreign land, to uphold the scholar- 
ip and erudition of his country. As the title shows, the 
phlet contains an inaugural dissertation, submitted to 
1e University of Heidelberg, before receiving the degree 
f Doctor in Civil and Canon Law. ‘The subject is Trial 
y Jury. It is very properly dedicated to that eminent ci- 
vilian, the late Mr. Legare. As it regards the conduct of 
the discourse, it exhibits much reading and assiduity of pre- 
paration: it would be perhaps unreasonable to look for any 
peculiar charms or discoveries on this familiar topic, and in 
a formal dissertation in the schools. As to the latinity, 
are so few who venture before the American public 
any specimens of their own, that we think criticism 
ld proceed from those who do the like. 


idence of the Truth of the Christian Religion, derived 

from the literal fulfilment of Prophecy, particularly as 

illustrated by the History of the Jews, and by the Dis- 

coveries of Recent Travellers. By Alexander Keith, 

D. D., minister of St. Cyrus, Kincardinshire &c. Phila- 
. er 
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delphia. - Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1844. pp. 
395. 


Tat this work fills a chasm in our religious literature 
may be gathered from its having passed through twenty- 
three editions in its native country, the last ef which have 
acquired a new interest in consequence of their containing 
the results of the author’s personal researches, as a member 
of the Scottish Deputation to the Jews, whose report or 
narrative we noticed at some length in a recent number. 
Though not a work of great originality or learning, and 
though sometimes chargeable with inaccuracy both of 
thought and language, it is full of important truth, presented 
in a popular and interesting form. 


The Conservative Principle in our Literature. An ad- 
dress before the Literary Societies of the Hamilton Lite- 


rary and Theological Institution, Delivered June 13, 
1843. By. William R. Williams, Pastor of the Amity 
Street Baptist Church, New York. New York. | 1844. 
pp. Sl. 

In this Discourse we recognise the hand of a devout 


Christian and an accomplished scholar. The author has 
evidently kept up with the van of the literary army, ‘e 
in the forced marches of a rapid age. Few occasional ad- 
dresses of the year more abound in curious information. 
But it has a charm greater than any which letters can be- 
stow ; the reverend author has not forgotten his sacred func- 
tion, in ascending the platform: the whole {performance is 
eminently evangelical. Cordially do we unite in its master- 
ly handling of the pseudo-philosophic literature, whieh is 
now threatening our Christianity. 


An Oration before the Society of Alumni, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, at its Seventh Annual Meeting. I 
im the Rotunda, on the 4th of July, 1844. By Fra 
Minor. Printed by order of the Society. Charlottesyi 


In consideration of the time and circumstances of thi 
dress, and the freedom granted to popular eloquence, 
are disposed to look without censure on a certain declam 
tory character which appears in some of its parts. But in 
respect to its sentimental and moral tone, the author, who 
is unknown to us, needs no apology. And the high co- 
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lours, which he some times uses with a Javish hand, are welk 
bestowed on a theme which is so exalted; it is that of In- 
pryipuaL and Narionat Honour. The antithesis between 
Honour and Glory, between Cato and Cesar, between 
hington and Bonaparte, is ingenious and well sustained. 
The) false honour of the day is stigmatized, with moral 
ess and Christian indignation, which are not the less 
ing when they come to us from the very monument of 
Jefferson. The “Code of Honour’’ is justly held up to de- 


regard to the licentious abuse of democracy and its hideous 
manifestations in the French Revolution. Mr. Minor utters 
patriotic opinions, of high morality, on the topics of national 
, repudiation of debts, andthe Punic faith of common- 
wealths. Such judgments sound like truisms, when pro- 
nounced from the pulpit; but they carry a peculiar force 
from) the lips of the private scholar. Our attention has 
been attracted chiefly to the matter of this short address ; 


the manner, we may add, though free and sometimes exu- 
berant, denotes the accomplishment of literature. 

5 
Fifty Sermons delivered by the Rev. Robert Hall, 4. M. 


iefly during the last five years of his ministry ; jrom 
notes tuken at their delivery. By the Rev. Thomas 
rinfield, M. A. late of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Ed. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1843. 
= 12mo. pp. 484. 


iy America, it would be an unheard of thing for a so- 
called ‘ churchman’—though a low-churchman—to addict 
himself to the ministrations of a Dissenter, so as to be his 
reporter ; even if the said Dissenter were the most eloquent 
divine of his day. Such, however, is the brief history of 
this\volume; which, we may add, is dedicated to the leader 
the Free Church of Scotland. Mr. Grinfield contributed 
nine of the sermons in Dr. Gregory’s sixth volume ; he here 
adds to them six sermons, and forty-four abridged reports 
of sermons. They are transcripts of Mr. Hall’s ordinary 
preaching. They were delivered, as the preacher assured 
Mr. Grinfield, “ without notes, without a shred of manu- 
script.” He says of Mr. Hall: “The discourses of his last 
five years were compositions guiltless of the pen, and purely 
mental; the ready results of concentrated premeditation ; 
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an exercise in which he possessed a rare mastery ; in which 
lay the secret of his unequalled finish in thought and dic- 
tion; in which, as ina sddent rehearsal, he preconceived 
and harmonised all the parts of his discourse, and from 
which he came forth, prepared to embody and display the 
whole in a natural eloquence, which practice had rendered 
perfect.”” The editor gives interesting notes of the manner 
of the speaker, in connexion with the several discourses.— 
He also appends to the volume a list of the texts ‘from 
which this distinguished man preached during the years of 
his stated ministry at Bristol, with occasional remarks, In 
looking over these, we have been struck, as in subjeeting 
the texts of Wesley and Whitefield to a like examination, 
with the fact, that almost all the discourses were founded 
on plain, familiar passages. There is a total exclusi 
all verses selected for the purpose of awakening sur 


are remarkable chiefly for their evangelical simplicit 
fitness to premote practical religion. 


2 Discourse on Theological Education; Delivered 
Bicentenary of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
July, 1843. ‘To which is added, Advice to a Student 
preparing for the Ministry. By George Howe, D.D., 
Prof. of Biblical Literature, Theol. Sem, Columbia, S. C. 
New York: Leavitt, Trow & Co., and M. W. Dodd. 
1844. 8Vvo. pp. 243. 


Ir would be very erroneous judgment to measure our 
esteem of a book by the length of our notice. In the'p 
sent instance, the greatness of the subject, the excellen 
_ the work, and the eminence of the author, concur to 

clude any such misapprehension. We so heartily desire 
that this little volume may be read, that we shall not fore- 
stall public appetite by any large extracts or any analysis. 
It contains two very distinct portions: the discourse which 
is a history of Theological Education, and a defence of 
Theological Seminaries ; and an addendum, which confists 
of Directions to a Student preparing for the Ministry. e 
former of these is full and satisfactory ; showing uncom- 
mon research and erudition. Many of the facts are we 
come to us, as being not only valuable, but novel. Indee 
one reading does not enable us to name any manual which ; 


gives at one view so complete an answer to several histori- 
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questions, touching ministerial training. For example, the 
young reader will here learn, in the perusal of perspicuous 
pages, the methods of theological discipline, past and pre- 
sent, in the principal Protestant Churches; and will satisty 
himself as to the kind and degree of education obtained in 
the early Reformed Churches, in the English universities, 
in the Dissenting Academies in the Church of Scotland, 
in Germany and in America. Dr. Howe has spared no 


pains in bringing together a highly valuable syllabus, on 
this head, from various sources, some of which are out of 


the cOmmon range. Many of these statements have an 
iquarian interest, which makes them peculiarly en- 
B48 8 - . . . . 
The argument for learning in the ministry, and for learning 
of ahigh degree, is conclusive; the result being ably reached, 
that}the church has always been sustained and propagated 
by a learned ministry. We may express a like estimate 
e argument in behalf of Theological Seminaries. It is 
brief,{calm and respectful; but we consider it unanswera- 
ble. It is our opinion, however, that the reverend author 
might render valuable service to the church, by devoting 
a special treatise to this very point. The germs of all we 
need are here; but expansion, illustration, and more mi- 
nute reply to objections, would not be without their uses. 
the present purpose, the discussion is perhaps full 
enough. ~ 5 
“The Postscript contains about fifty pages of Directions 
to a.Student. These are (with a few exceptions so slight 
scarcely to justify our allusion to them) the very coun- 
which we should desire to put into the hands of such 
ns. There is indeed a certain disappointment pro- 
d by the brevity of the article, on a theme so wide; an 
hinseparable from the narrowness of the allotted space. 
j here, we again say, the author might with great hope 
isefulness, expand his Postscript to a separate volume. 
we every where observe that sound judgment, exten- 
learning, conservative prudence, and Presbyterian pre- 
possession, which are the very qualities desirable in one 
who leads the way for our young clergymen. If, in an 
instance or two, the details of a method are not precisely 
10se which we should have prescribed, or the seeming 
ank of an author not exactly that which we should have 
awarded to him, we recognise in this diversity, which is in 
no case serious, only that variety of judgment which is un- 
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avoidable among those who think for themselves. The 
advices are the fruit of experience ; they carry with them 
weight of reason and authority of erudition ; and from first to 
last, they run counter to the spirit of innovating specula- 
tion, and improved theology, falsely so called. The dis- 
course has one fault which we venture to mention ; it should 
have been confined to general statements; or, if it went 
into particulars, these should have been more full. This 
enlargement might remove any scruples which we have, 
in regard to the trifling variations hinted at above. here 
are some typographical errors, especially in the eek, 
which would scarcely have appeared if the learned author 
had been nearer to the press. But the volume is an ac- 
ceptable gift to a most important class of readers; and to 
their serious attention we cordially commend it. 


Uranography ; or, a description of the Heavens ; 
signed for Academies and Schools ; accompanie 
an Atlus of the Heavens, showing the places 
stars, clusters, and nebule. By E. Otis Kendall, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Astronomy in the Central High 
School of Philadelphia, and member of the Ameri 
Philosophical Society. Philadelphia: Butler and\ Wil- 
liams. 1844, 12mo. pp. 365. 


with the progress of physical science in this country, as on 
of our most industrious and successful cultivators of practi- 
cal Astronomy; and in opening his book we expected to 
find it something more than an ordinary, hasty compil 
and in this we have not beendisappointed. The work 
us, ina condensed form, a sketch of descriptive astron 
including the latest discoveries, and is of such a chara 
that it cannot fail to interest the amateur of this branc 
science, and be of importance to those who are engage 
the business of teaching. 

It is not very frequently the case among us, that a person 


mentary treatise on the subject of his favourite pursuit. 
should be recollected that the compilation of an elementary 
work, however well it may be executed, entitles the author 
to no high standing in the republic of science, and cons 
quently the hope of an increase of reputation cannot b 
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the inducement te undertake such a task. It cannot, there- 
mi be expected that he who is successfully engaged in 
extending the bounds of human knowledge, should stoop 
fol his higher and more interesting pursuit to the task of 
preparing an elementary treatise without the prospect of a 
liberal pecuniary compensation; and what price can he 
hope to receive for a work which may have cost him months 
of labour, while for want of an international copy-right, 


ly acquainted with a branch of science is capable of 
giving a proper elementary exposition of its principles. No 
proposition is more absurd in itself or has been of more in- 
j to the cause of education, than that which declares 
profound acquirement, incompatible with the faculty of 
unicating elementary knowledge, or at least that it is 
solutely essential to successful primary instruction. 
be found in the generality of cases in which persons 
tation for science have failed in the attempt to in- 
thers, that they have themselves been deficient in a 
clear Conception of the elementary truths of the science 
they undertook to teach, however expert they may 
have been in the application of its principles. It is impos- 
ible for a man of mere popular knowledge to prepare a 
od popular book, for however well skilled he may be in 
e art of composition, his production will abound in plau- 


sible ¥errors, and at best, must consist of knowledge twice 
dilutéd. Those who have been most successful in the 
preparation of elementary books have been those who be- 
forehand, were profoundly versed in the subjects of which 
they intended to treat, and consequently whose minds were 


so freed from all anxiety about the matter they were com- 
municating that they could attend exclusively to the method 
of.imparting it. The numerous elementary treatises of the 
uch language, the productions of some of the most cele- 
ted contributors to the science of the present day, are 
iking examples of this remark. 

Owing to the unfortunate state of our copy-right system, 
1 our elementary books on physical science, with a few 
xceptions, are reprints of English works which in most 
ases are unsuited to our courses of instruction, or they are 
the productions of persons unknown to science who have 
nothing to lose in the way of reputation, and mee do 
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not scruple to prepare books to order on any subject 
a dexterous use of the scissors and the paste brush. 

Mr. Kendall’s little work as we have before intimated, 
is one of the few of a different class, which owes its origin: 
to the immediate wants of the author as an instructor of 
youth. It gives an account of all the more interesting 
jects in the heavens, compiled from the latest German 
other European authorities, with practical directions 
finding them with the telescope. The following ex 
will probably interest the general reader. 


NEW AND LOST STARS. 

« Pliny mentions, in his Natural History, that a new Star 
appeared in the heavens about 125 years B.C. This eir- 
eumstance induced Hipparchus to make a catalogue of the 
principal stars, injorder to enable astronomers to detect simi- 
lar occurrences in future. In A. D. 389, in the time of @x- 
sar Honorius, there appeared in the constellation of {the 
Eagle, according to Suspinianus, a star as bright as Venus, 


which remained about three weeks and then vanished In 
the ninth century, two Arabian astronomers saw a hew star 
in the Scorpion, as bright as the moon at her quarters. It 
disappeared after about four months. In the reign of the 
Emperor Otho, 945 A. D., the chronicles mention such anew 


star, between Cepheus and Cassiopeia. A similar star 
discovered in the same place, in 1572, by Tycho Brahe. a 
continued without motion or change of brightness for nea 
two years, and then suddenly began to wane, and finally 
disappeared. When first discovered, it was white,two 
months afterwards yel/ow, and finally it became as red 
Mars or Aldebaran. Before disappearance, its light became: 
pale, like that of Saturn. Some have supposed the sta 3 of 
945, 1264, and 1572, to be the same variable star. 

“In 1604, a star appeared in the Serpent Bearer, ne 
as bright as that of 1572. Kepler wrote a work on the 
ject of this star. It disappeared in 1605. In 1670, Anthelm 
discovered a star of the third magnitude in the Swan. At 
the end of two months, it decreased to the fifth magnitude, 
and shortly afterwards vanished. Dominic Cassini observed. 
this star with great care. P 

“ Many stars mentioned in the old catalogues cannot now 
be found. Some have doubtless disappeared, and some were 
probably inserted erroneously in these catalogues. TT! 
cause of the disappearance of these stars, is a matter of meré 
conjecture. Newton supposed they were planets suddenly 
ignited by coming in contact with their suns.” 
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